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PREFACE 


FOR  this  Antl  ology  1  have  tried  to  range  over  the 
whole  field  of  finglish  Verse  from  the  brguming,  or 
from  the  Thirteenth  Century  to  thb  cloamg  year  of 
the  Nioeteeoth,  and  to  choose  the  best-  Nor  have  I  sought 
in  these  Iskods  only,  but  wheresoever  the  Muse  has  followed 
the  toogne  which  among  liviiig  loqgiies  she  most  delights 
to  honour.  To  bring  home  and  render  so  gi  eat  a  spoil  com- 
pendiously has  been  my  capital  diHiculty.  It  is  for  the 
fender  to  judge  if  I  have  so  managed  it  as  to  serve  those 
who  already  love  poetry  and  to  implant  that  love  in  some 

ytiuVig  naiids  noi  yet  initiaicd. 

My  scheme  13  simple.  I  have  arranged  the  poets  as 
aenrly  as  possible  in  order  of  birthi  with  sach  groupings  of 
aDooymoos  pieces  as  seemed  convenient.  For  convenience, 
too,  as  well  as  to  avoid  a  dispute-royal,  I  have  gathered  the 
flBOSt  of  the  Ballads  into  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century;  where  they  fill  a  languid  interval  between  two 
winds  of  inspiration — the  Italian  dying  down  with  Milton 
and  the  French  following  at  the  heels  of  the  restored 
Royalists.  For  convenience,  again,  I  have  set  myself  certain 
rules  of  spelling.  In  the  very  earliest  poems  inflectioii  and 
spdHLog  are  structural,  and  to  modernize  is  to  destroy.  But 
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as  old  ioBections  fade  into  modero  the  old  spelling  becomes 
kss  and  kas  vitali  and  has  been  brought  (ooiy  I  bope^  too 
abruptly)  into  line  with  that  sanctiooed  fay  use  and  fannliar. 
To  do  this  seemed  wiser  than  to  discourage  maDy  readers  for 
the  sake  of  diTeittog  others  by  a  scent  of  antiquity  which — 
to  be  essential — should  breathe  of  somethbg  rarer  than  an 
odd  arrangement  of  type.  But  there  are  scholars  whom  I 
caxmot  expect  to  agree  with  me ;  and  to  conciliate  them  I  have 
exoqited  Spenser  and  Milton  fiom  the  rule. 

Glosses  of  archdc  and  odierwise  difficult  words  are  given 
at  the  foot  of  the  page :  but  the  text  has  not  been  disfigured 
with  reference-marks.  And  rather  than  make  the  book 
unwieldy  I  have  eschewed  notes — ^reluctandy  when  some 
obscure  passage  or  allusion  seemed  to  ask  for  a  timely  word ; 
with  more  equanimity  when  the  temptation  was  to  criticize 
or  *  appreciate.'  For  the  function  of  the  anthologist  includes 
criticizing  b  silence. 

Care  h^s  been  taken  with  the  texts.  But  I  have  soinclimes 
thought  it  consistent  with  the  aim  of  the  book  to  prefer  the 
more  beautiful  to  the  better  attested  reading.  I  have  often 
excised  weak  or  superfluous  stanzas  when  sure  that  excision 
would  improve;  and  have  not  hesitated  to  extiact  a  few 
Stanzas  &om  a  loiig  poem  when  persuaded  that  they  could 
stand  alone  ja  a  lyric.  The  apology  for  such  experiments 
can  only  lie  in  their  success :  but  the  risk  is  one  which,  in 
my  judgement,  the  anthologist  ought  to  take.  A  few  small 
ooiRctioos  have  been  made^  but  only  when  they  were  quite 
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The  QuiDbars  diosen  are  either  iyncai  or  epigrammadc. 
Jadeed  I  im  minrahrn  if  a  aifigle  epignuii  included  fiols  to 
preserve  it  kist  womt  ftiot  thrill  of  the  cmocioii  thnnigh 

uLich  it  had  to  pass  before  the  Muse's  lips  iei  it  fall,  with 
howeTcr  exc^uistte  deliberation.  But  the  lyrical  spirit  is 
fofaiiie  tod  QDiorioBiiy  littd  to  bind  with  defiattioiis ;  and 
lecM  to  grew  wihler  with     years.   With  the  anthologist-^ 

wiih  the  £&hermao  who  knows  the  fish  at  the  end  of  his 
Mpfine  the  ^Ift,  if  he  hate  it,  comes  by  semei  in^roved 
bypaoiccb  The  deiiniiioii,  if  he  be  deter  enoogh  to  fiame 
ODe,  comes  by  after-thought.  I  don't  know  that  it  helps, 
aod  am  sure  that  it  may  easily  mislead. 

Hariag  act  my  heart  on  choosing  the  best,  I  lesolied  not 
(0  be  diaiiiidfd  1^  common  bbjectioiia  agwnst  anthologies^ 

tLai  Lhcy  repeat  one  another  until  the  proverb  5t9  ^  Tpts  to.  KaXi 
loses  ail  apphcatioQ — or  perturbed  if  my  judgement  should 
«ft»  9gnt  with  thai  of  good  critics.  The  beat  ia  the  best, 
tboi^  a  hnndred  judges  have  dedared  it  so;  nor  had  it 
beca  any  feat  to  search  out  and  insert  the  second-rate  merely 
became  it  happened  to  be  recondite*  To  be  sare,  a  man 
Mt  come  toanch  a  task  as  mine  haunted  by  his  youth  and 
the  ftroorites  he  knred  in  days  when  he  had  much  enthusiasm 
Ua  liuk  readiog, 

*A  deeper  import 
Lnks  in  tha  Ugend  told  my  \nhnt  yean 
Than  Uca  vpoa  that  tnith  we  live  to  Icain.' 

Few  of  my  contonporaries  can  erase— or  would  wish  to 
was  the  ^  thdr  minds  took  from  the  hte  Mr.  Pslgfave's 
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from  his  own  works,  and  leave  to  ose  his  redaction  of 
Qma  A$mt  Lm^gmti  to  Meian.  Macmiilan  for  confirming 
pemisflioo  for  the  cxtncis  Iran  PilzGciildj  Ouisdn  Rossettiy 
and  T.  E.  Brown,  and  particularly  for  allowing  me  to  insert 
the  latest  enoendatKms  io  Lord  Tennyson's  non-copyright 
poems;  to  the  proprietow  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biownti^s 
copyrights  iod  to  Mcmt.  Smith,  Elder  A  Co.  for  «  similar 
favour,  also  for  a  copyright  poem  by  Mrs.  Browning;  to 
Mr.  Geocg^  Allen  for  extracts  liom  Raskin  and  the  author 
of  Umeat  to  Messn.  6.  Bett  ft  Sons  for  poems  hf  Thomas 
Ashe  I  to  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  for  poems  by  Arthur 
O'Shaugbnessy  and  Dr.  George  MacDonald,  and  for  con- 
firming Mr.  Biet  Harte^s  permiaaioos  to  Mr.  £lkin Mathews 
for  a  poem  hf  Mr.  Bliss  Carroant   to  Mr.  John  Lane 
for  two  poems  by  William  Brighty  Rands;  to  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  for  two  extracts  from 
Christina  Rossetti*s  Ferm\  and  to  Mr.  Beitiim  Dobdl^  who 
allows  me  not  only  to  select  from  James  Thomson  but  to  use 
a  poem  of  Traheme's,  a  se¥cnteenth<entury  singer  redis- 
C0T«icd  by  him.  I  must  beg  the  fofgimeas  of  any  one  whose 
rights  I  hafe  overlooked.   To  mettton  all  who  in  other  ways 
have  furthered  me  is  not  possible  in  this  short  Preface; 
which,  howerer,  must  not  conclude  without  a  word  of 
qtecial  thanks  to  Pkofossor  F.  Yoik  Powell,  whose  help  and 
wise  counsel  hare  been  as  generously  given  as  they  were 
eagerly  sought,  adding  me  to  the  number  of  those  many  who 
have  found  his  learning  to  be  his  friends'  good  foitancw 

A.  T.  Q.  C. 

xS  « ^ 
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Cucioo  Shng 

C  UMER  is  icumen  in, 
^    Lhudc  sing  cuccu  ! 
Growcth  sed,  and  bloweth  med^ 
And  spnDgth  the  wude  oa^ 
Sing  CQCCul 

Awe  bleteth  after  lomb, 

Lhoath  after  calve  cu; 
BhUqc  stetteth,  backe  ▼crteth, 

Marie  sbg  cnca! 

Cuccn,  cuccu,  well  singes  tiiu,  cuccus 

Ne  swike  thu  navcr  nu ; 
Sing  cticcu,  nu,  sing  cuccu, 
.  Siog  cuccu,  sing  cuccu,  nul 


loud.      awe]  ewe.      Iboatb]  loweth,      tierteth]  leapt. 


ANONYMOUS 


2.  Alison 

D  YTUENE  Merehe  aot  Awri! 
^    When  spray  bigioneth  to  spring, 
The  lutel  fou]  hath  hire  wyl 

On  hyre  lud  to  synge: 
Ich  libbe  in  love-longinge 
For  semlokest  of  alle  thynge^ 
He  may  me  blisse  bringe, 

Ichani  in  hire  baodoun. 
An  hendy  hap  ichabbe  y-heot, 
Ichot  from  hefene  it  is  me  sent. 
From  alle  wymmen  my  love  is  lent 

Ant  lyht  on  Alisotm- 

On  heu  hire  her  is  £iyr  ynoh. 

Hire  browe  broune,  hire  eye  blake; 

With  lossom  chere  he  on  me  Ioh| 
With  middel  smal  ant  wel  y-make; 

Bote  he  roe  wolle  to  hire  take 

For  to  buen  hire  owen  make, 

Long  to  lyvcn  ichulle  forsake 
Ant  fcye  fallen  adouD. 

Aq  hendy  hap,  etc. 

Niiites  when  I  wende  and  wake, 
For-thi  royn  wongcs  waxeth  won ; 

on  hyre  lutij  m  her  laaguagc.        ich  Ubbc]  I  Uvc.  lemlokest] 

teemlieit.  he]  thcb  baadonn]  tiuraldooL  hendy]  gradooa. 
y-hent]  aeixed,  enjoyed.  tchot]  I  wot  lyht]  alighted, 
hire  btf]  her  hair.  lovoni]  lovefome.  loh]  ]angh«d. 
bote  he]  vnlen  she.  make]  mate.  feye]  like  to  die.  nihtea] 
atiugbt  wende]  tun.  for*thi]  oa  that  aocoaat.  vooi£ea 
waxeth  won]  cheeka  grow  wan. 
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Leredi,  al  for  thine  sake 

Longinge  is  y-Ient  me  on. 
In  world  his  non  so  wyter  moa 
That  a)  hire  bounty  telle  con; 

Hire  swyre  is  whittore  than  the  swoQy 

Ant  feyrest  luay  m  toune* 
An  bendy  hap,  etc* 

Icbam  for  wowyog  ai  for-wake, 

Wcry  so  water  in  wore ; 
Lest  any  leve  roe  my  make 
Ichabbe  y-yerned  yore* 
Beteie  is  tbolien  whyle  soie 
Then  moumen  evermore. 
Gcyneat  under  gore, 
Herkne  to  my  rovin— 
An  htad^  iup,  etc* 


T ENT£N  ys  come  widi  love  to  touoe, 
^  With  blosmen  ant  with  briddes  louoe, 

That  al  this  blisse  br)  n-cth| 
Dayes-eyes  in  this  dales, 

Notes  suete  of  nyhtegales, 
Vch  ioul  :»ung  sio^eth  | 

jt»  levecU]  Udj.  y-le&t  me  on]  mrrived  to  me*  lo  wyter  monj  so 
me  a  maik  swyre]  neck.  may]  toaid.  for-wake]  worn  out 
with  Yigils.  so  water  ia  wore]  aa  water  in  a  weir.  leve}  rob. 
Tw^pemed  yore]  long  been  diftreseed.  tbolien]  to  endure.  geyndC 
nsder  i;orc]  com'  licit  under  woman's  sppaieL      zouo]  talei  biy* 

J,  to  tooac]  in  lU  tura. 


J- 


Spring-tide 


ClfOO 
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The  threstlecoc  him  thrcteth  oo. 
Away  is  huere  wynlcr  wo. 

When  woderove  springeth ; 
This  foules  singeth  ferly  fele, 
Ant  wiyteth  od  huere  winter  wele^ 

That  al  the  wode  ryngeth 

The  rose  ravleth  hire  rode. 
The  leves  on  the  Ivhte  wode 

Waxen  al  with  wille ; 
The  mone  mandeth  hire  bleo. 
The  Hlie  is  lossom  to  seo. 

The  fenyl  ant  the  fille; 
Wowes  this  wiide  diakes, 
Miles  i]]iii]geth  huere  makes; 

Ase  strem  that  sttiketb  stillc^ 
Mody  meneth;  so  doth  mo 
(Ichot  ycham  on  of  tho) 

For  loue  that  Hkes  ille. 

The  mone  mandeth  hire  lyht, 
So  doth  the  semly  Sonne  bryht, 

When  briddes  singeth  breme; 
Deawes  donketh  the  dounes, 
Deores  ivith  huere  deme  nnines 

Domes  forte  deme; 

him  thretelh  oo]  is  aye  cliidinq^  them.  huere]  their.  woderove] 
woodrofT.  ferly  fele]  marvelloas  many.  wiyteth]  whbtle,  or 
look*  f&yleth  hire  rode]  clothes  henelf  in  red.  mandeth  hire 
bleo]  sends  forth  her  light.  lossom  to  sec]  loresome  to  tee.  fille] 
thyme.  wowes]  woo.  miles]  males.  mnrgeth]  make  merry, 
makes]  mates.  striketh]  flows,  trickles.  mod^meoeth]  the 
moody  man  makes  moan.  so  doth  mo]  so  do  many.  on  of  -  ho] 
oneot  lhem.  breme'' lir==*:ly.  dcawesldcws.  donkcthl  make 
dank.  deores]  dears,  lovers.  huere  deine  rouiie»s:  their  seael 
tales.      domes  forte  cieaie^  lor  to  give  ^cecide;  iheir  dccUion^ 
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Wormcs  wuweth  under  cloude, 
Wymmen  waxcth  wounder  proudCf 

So  wcl  hit  wol  hem  seme, 
Yef  mc  shai  wonte  wiUe  of  on, 
This  wunne  weole  y  wole  £orgon 

Ant  wybt  m  wode  be  fleme. 

4,  B/oiv,  Northern  Wind 

TCHOT  a  bunte  to  boure  brybt,. 
^    That  fully  semly  b  on  syht^ 
Meoskfol  maiden  of  myht; 
Fcir  ant  fre  to  foode; 

In  al  this  wurhliche  won 
A  buidc  of  bluJ  anl  oi  boo. 
Never  yete  y  nuste  noQ 
JLussomore  in  londe. 

Blou  northerne  wynd  ? 

Send  thou  me  my  suetyng! 

Blott  aoitherne  wyndt  bbu,  blou,  bloul 

With  lokkes  kfliche  ant  longe, 
With  fioontant  face  feir  to  fonge^ 
Witb  miuthes  monie  mote  beo  nonge^ 
That  brid  so  breme  in  boure. 

J,  cloQfle]  clod.  wunne  weole]  wealth  of  joy.  y  wole  forgon] 
I  will  foTi^o.       wjbt]  wight.       iieme]  banished. 

4.  Icbot]  I  know.  burde]  nuuden.  mcnsklul]  worshipful. 
idx\  fair.  fonde]  take,  prore.  wurhliche]  noble.  won] 
saltitiide.  y  mute]  I  knew  not  linsomore  in  loode]  lovelier 
4)a  caftfa.  mietjng]  iweetheait*  lefliche]  lovely.  fooge] 
talEe  between  bands.  murthes]  mirths,  joys.  mote  beo  monge] 
nay  die  aBtngle     bdd]  biid,     bccme]  foU  of  life. 
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With  lossom  eye  grete  ant  gode, 
With  browen  blysfol  under  hode, 
He  that  reste  him  on  the  Rode, 
That  leflych  lyf  honoure. 
Blott  nonheine  wynd,  etc» 

Hire  lure  lumes  liht 
Ase  a  launterne  a  nyht, 
Hire  bleo  biykyetli  so  bryht. 

So  feyr  heo  is  ant  fyn. 
A  suetly  swyre  hco  hath  to  holde, 
With  armes  s>liuldre  ase  mon  woldfiy 
Ant  fingrcs  fcyie  forte  foldey 

God  wolde  hue  were  niyn! 
Blou  northerae  vynd|  etc 

Heo  is  coral  of  godnesae, 
Heo  is  ruble  of  ryhtfulnesse, 
Heo  b  cristal  of  dannesse* 
Ant  baner  of  health. 

Hco  is  Ulie  of  largesse, 
Heo  is  parvenke  of  pruuesse, 
Heo  is  solsecle  of  suetnessc, 
Ant  lady  of  lealid. 

For  hire  love  y  carke  ant  care. 
For  hire  love  j  droupne  ant  dare. 
For  hire  love  my  blisse  is  bare 
Ant  al  ich  waxe  won. 


Rode]  the  Cross.      lure]  face.      lames]  bouni,      blco]  colour. 


suetly  swyre]  darling;  neck. 
cLinnes^c]  dcaauess,  purity, 
sualiuwer.  won]  waa* 


forte]  for  to. 
parvenke]  periwinkle. 


hue,  heo]  she. 
solfiedej 
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For  hire  love  in  slep  y  alakfi 
For  hire  lofc  al  nyht  ich  wake, 
For  hire  love  mournynge  y  make 
liif  ore  then  eny  mon* 

Blou  northcrne  wynd  ! 

Send  ihou  nie  my  suctyng ! 

Blou  northerne  wyad!  blou,  blou,  blou! 


f.  T/jJs  /ror/d's  yo/ 

CIJOO 

YIJ7TNTER  wakeneth  al  my  care, 

Nou  liiis  leves  waxedi  barcj 
Ofte  I  sike  ant  niourne  sare 
W  hen  hit  cometh  in  mv  lliofit 
Of  Uus  worldes  joie,  iu>u  hit  goth  al  to  nohu 


Noo  hit  iSy  and  noa  hit  nys, 
Al  so  hit  ner  ncre,  ywys; 
That  mooi  mon  setth,  aoth  hit  ya: 
Al  goth  bote  Codes  wiUe: 
Aile  we  shule  deye,  thah  us  like  yile. 

Al  that  gren  me  y^raueth  greoe 
Nov  hit  faleweth  albydene: 
JcsOy  help  that  hit  be  seae 
Ant  shild  US  from  heUel 

For  y  not  whider  y  shal,  ne  hoo  looge  her  duelle. 

/.  diis  leves]  thcw  ItMWL  sike]  sigh.  aytliinot.  a!  to  hit 
yoere]aathoaghUhadncfer  beau  tolh]  tooth.  bote]lmt» 
oeept  thah]  thovgh.  faleweth]  fadeth.  albjdeoe]  altogether, 
f  BOtwhidcellknowBotwhithcr.     bcf  daelkj  h«e  dwell. 

t 
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6.         A  Hymn  to  the  yirgin 

C  1300 

on  tliat  is  so  f:iyr  and  biij^lit 

Vclut  maris  iUUa^ 
Brighter  than  the  day  is  light, 

Parens  et  puella  : 
Ic  crie  to  the,  thou  see  to  me, 
Levedy,  preye  thi  Sone  for  me, 

That  k  mote  come  to  thee 
ManOm 

Al  this  world  was  for-lore 

peccatrice^ 
Tyl  our  Lord  was  y-bore 

De  te  genetr  'tce» 
Witii  ave  it  went  away 
Thuster  nyth  and  comz  the  day 

Saiutu  i 

The  welle  springeth  ut  of  the^ 
FirMU. 

Leredy,  flour  of  alle  thing, 

R0ia  nn$  sptnoy 
Thu  beie  Jheso,  hevene  king, 

Gratia  dtwna  i 

or  allc  thu  bcr'bt  the  pris, 
Levedy,  <juene  of  paradys 

Electa : 
Mayde  milde,  modcr  ei 

onjooe.         levedy]  lady.         thoite^duk.         pris]  prise. 
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7-         Of  a  rose,  a  lovely  rose. 
Of  a  rose  is  al  myn  smg. 

c.  I3J0 

T  ESTENYT,  lorJyngL'S,  both  elde  and  3yngej 

How  this  rose  began  to  sprynge; 
Swych  a  rose  to  myn  iykynge 

In  ai  this  word  oe  knowe  I  non. 

The  Aungil  came  fro  hevene  tour, 

To  grete  Marye  with  gret  iionour, 
And  scyde  sche  xuld  here  the  flour 
Thai  xulde  breice  the  fyndes  bond* 

Tike  floor  sprong  in  heye  Bedlem, 
Hiat  is  bothe  bryht  and  schen: 
The  rose  is  Mary  hevcnc  c^v,yn, 

Out  of  here  bosum  the  blosme  Sfrong. 

The  feme  bcaimclie  Is  fol  of  myht, 
Tlttt  spnog  on  Cyrsteroesse  nyht, 

The  sterre  schon  over  BedJem  bryht 
Thai      boiiie  brud  and  long. 

The  seomde  bramcbe  sprong  to  heUei 
The  fcfidys  power  doun  to  feUe: 
non  sowle  dwelle: 

BIyssid  be  the  time  the  rose  sprong! 

The  tfaredde  braunche  Is  good  and  swote^ 
It  spnmg  to  herene  crop  and  rote, 
Therein  to  dvellyn  and  ben  our  bote; 

Efcry  day  it  schewit  in  prystes  bond. 

Icrtfloyt]  liftm.    word]  worid.    xuld]  sbcald*    achea]  beantifiil 
qvja]  heaven's  queen*     bote]  salvmtion. 
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Prey  we  to  hm  with  gret  honouTi 
Che  that  bar  the  blyssid  flowr, 

Che  be  our  helpc  and  our  sucour 

And  schyd  us  fro  the  fyndes  bond. 

ROBERT  MANNYNG  OF  BRUNNE 
T  raise  of  IV&men 

^JO  thyng  ys  to  man  so  dere 

^  ^     As  v/ommanys  love  in  gode  maneie* 

A  gode  womman  Is  mannys  blys, 

There  her  love  right  and  stedfast  ys> 

There  ys  no  solas  under  herene 

Of  alle  that  a  man  may  nevene 

That  shulde  a  man  so  moche  glew 

As  a  gode  womman  that  loveth  true. 

Ne  defer  is  none  in  Goddis  hurde 

Than  a  chaste  womman  with  lovely  worde. 

JOHN  BARBOUR 
p#  Freedom 

d  1595 

A  I  Fredome  b  a  noble  thing! 

•    Fredome  mayse  man  to  haif  liking; 

Fredome  all  solace  to  man  giihs, 
He  livis  at  ese  that  frely  livis ! 
A  noble  hait  may  liaif  nane  ese, 
Na  elly^  nocht  that  may  him  plese^ 

9.  iievciie]name.  glew]  gladden.  haide]  flock.  ^.  Ukfogl 
liberty.      na  tUjrt  nocht]  nor  aught  die. 
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Gif  fredome  MU;  for  fre  liking 

Is  yhamit  ouer  all  othir  thing. 
Na  he  liuL  ay  lids  livit  ire 
May  nocht  knaw  well  the  propertd, 
The  aoger,  oa  the  wretclilt  doom 
That  is  couplit  to  foul  thraldome* 
But  gif  he  had  a&sayit  it, 
Then  all  perquer  he  suld  it  wit; 
And  suld  thick  f redo  me  mar  to  prise 
Than  aU  the  gold  in  warld  that  is. 
Thus  contrar  thingis  e?eniiar 
Dtscoweriogis  of  the  tothir  aie. 

G£OFFR£Y  CHAUCER 
10*  The  Urue  Unfcifficd 


O 


tJ4o}~t4oo 

YONGE  fiesshe  folkes,  he  or  she, 


In  which  that  love  up  groweth  wiUi  )uui 
R^-jc^rcai  huuiii  from  woildly  vanitee, 
And  of  your  herte  up-casteth  the  visage 
To  thilke  god  that  after  his  image 
Yow  made,  and  thinketh  al  nis  but  a  fayre 
This  worlds  that  passeth  sone  as  floures  fayrti 

And  loveth  him,  the  which  that  right  for  love 
Ujjon  a  Cio:3,  ouf  sGules  tor  to  beye, 
First  siarf,  and  roos,  and  sit  in  hevene  a-bove; 
For  he  nil  falscn  no  wiglit,  dar  I  seye, 
That  wol  his  herte  al  hoolly  on  him  leye. 
And  sio  he  best  to  love  is,  and  most  meke^ 
What  nedeth  leyned  loves  for  to  seke? 

fL  jtmnit]  yearned  ibr«       perquer)  thofoughly^  by  heart, 
iju  fcpcyieth]  lepaii  ye,       lUil]  died* 
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tu  BaUik 

XJ  YD,  Absolon,  thy  gilte  tresses  clere ; 

*  ^     Ester,  ley  thou  thy  mcknessc  al  a-doun  ; 
Hyd,  Jonathas,  al  thy  frendly  manere ; 
Penalopee,  and  Marcia  Catouiiy 
Male  of  your  wyfhod  no  compansoun ; 
Hyde  ye  your  beautes,  Isoude  and  Elejrne; 
My  lady  cometh,  that  al  this  may  disteyne. 

Thy  faire  body,  lat  Iiit  nat  appere, 

Lavyne  ;  and  thou,  Lucresse  of  Rome  toun, 

And  Poiixene,  that  boghten  love  so  derCi 

And  Cleopatre,  witli  al  iliy  passioun, 

Hyde  ye  your  trouthe  of  love  and  your  renoun  ; 

And  thou,  Tisbe,  that  hast  of  love  swich  peyne ; 

My  lady  cometh,  that  al  this  may  disteyne. 

lictro,  Dido,  Lautiumia,  allc  y-fere, 

And  Phyllis,  hanging  for  thy  Demophoun, 

And  Canace,  espyed  by  thy  chere, 

Ysiphili",  betraysed  with  Jasoun, 

Makc-th  of  your  trouthe  neyther  boost  ne  souo; 

Nor  Ypermistre  or  Adiiane,  ye  tweyne; 

My  lady  cometh,  that  al  thb  may  disteyne. 

12*  tSMerciles  Beaute 

A  Tuple  Rovndki, 

I.  CAPTIVITY 

"VOUR  eyen  two  wol  slee  me  sodenly, 

I  may  the  beautd  of  hem  not  sustene. 
So  woundeth  hit  through-out  my  herte  kene. 

//•  disteyse]  bedim.        y-fere]  together, 
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And  but  your  wonl  wol  bden  hastily 
My  botes  voimdcy  whyl  tfaat  hit  is  grene^ 
Your  eym  two  wol  slee  me  sodenly, 
I  may  the  beauty  of  hem  not  sustenew 

U^oa  my  ttoatbe  I  sey  yow  feitJifiiUy, 
That  ye  ben  of  my  lyf  and  deeth  the  quene ; 
For  with  my  deeth  the  trouthe  shal  be  sene. 

Your  eyen  two  wol  alee  me  sodenly, 
the  beant^  of  hem  not  sustene, 

So  wooodeth  hit  through-out  my  herte  kene. 

2.  REJECTION. 

So  hath  your  beaut^  fro  your  herte  chaoed 
P;'r  f>,  that  me  ne  avaiieth  not  to  pleyne; 
For  Daunger  halt  your  mercy  in  his  cheyne. 

Ciltles  my  deeth  tlius  han  ye  mc  purchacedj 
I  scy  yow  sooth,  mc  ncdeth  not  to  feyne; 
So  hath  your  beauts  fro  your  herte  chaced 
Fitee,  that  me  ne  availeth  not  to  pleyne, 

Aiias!    tiiat  n.it'jrc  liath  in  yow  compassed 
So  gieet  beaute,  that  no  man  may  atteyne 
To  mercy,  though  he  sterve  for  the  peyne. 
Sf)  hath  your  beaute  fro  your  herte  chaced 
Pitee,  that  me  ne  avaikth  not  to  pleyne; 
For  Daimger  hah  your  mercy  in  his  oheyne. 

3»  ISCAPI» 

Sin  I  fro  LoTe  escaped  am  so  fat, 

I  never  tlicnk  lu  ben  in  his  prison  lene; 
Sio  I  am  free,  I  counte  him  out  a  bene. 

Ut]bo)deth. 
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He  may  answcre,  and  seyc  tills  or  that  ; 

I  do  no  for?,  I  Fpeke  right  as  I  mene. 
Sin  I  fro  Love  escaped  am  so  fat, 
I  never  thenk  to  ben  in  his  prison  lene. 

Love  hath  my  name  y-strike  out  of  l\is  sclat, 
And  he  is  strike  cut  of  my  bokcs  clcne 
¥or  ever-mo  ;  ther  is  non  other  mene. 
Sin  I  fro  Love  escaped  am  so  hx^ 
I  never  thenk  to  ben  in  bis  prison  lene$ 
Sin  I  am  free,  I  counte  him  not  a  bene. 


THOMAS  HOCCLEVE 
i}.  Lafnati  for  Chaucer 

A  LLASI  my  worthy  malster  honorable, 

This  londes  verray  trcsour  and  richesse I 
Dethe  by  thy  dethe  hath  hann  irreparable 
Unto  us  done:  hir  vengcable  duresse 
Despoiled  hath  this  load  of  the  swetnesse 
Of  lethoryk;  for  unto  Tdlius 
Was  never  man  so  like  amonges  ns* 

Also  who  was  heyr  in  philosofye 

To  Aristotle  in  our  tunge  but  thou? 

The  steppes  of  ViigUe  in  poe^ 

Thoa  folwedest  eke,  men  wote  wel  ynow. 

That  combre-worlde  that  my  maisfeer  slow — 

Wolde  1  slayn  were! — Dedie  was  to  hastyf 

To  renne  on  thee  and  reve  thee  thy  lyf  .  ,  • 

§9.  sclat]  slate.  i).  hejr]  hek,  eomface-wotlde] 

eocumbcrer  of  eaith.        slow]  slew. 
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She  might  han  tamed  hir  vengeance  i  whyle 

Til  that  some  man  had  c^-g  il  to  thee  be  ; 
Nay,  let  be  that !   sht  knew  wcl  tliat  this  ylc 
May  never  man  bring  forthe  Hke  to  thee^ 
And  her  oliicc  nodes  do  mote  she  : 
God  bade  hir  do  so,  I  truste  for  the  bestcj 
O  maisicri  mabter,  God  thj  soule  icstel 

JOHN  LYDGATE 
14.  i^ax  uliima  Cruets 

TtJ7QM447 
ARY  no  longer ;  toward  thyn  heritage 
Haste  on  thy  way,  nrtd  be  of  right  gOOd  chcrc* 
Go  cch  day  onward  on  thy  pilgrimage; 
Thynk  how  short  time  thou  shalt  abyde  here. 
Thy  place  is  bigg^d  above  the  stems  deie. 
None  crthly  paieys  wrought  in  so  statly  wyse. 
Come  ooy  my  fieod,  my  brother  most  enterel 
For  thee  I  offifcd  my  Uood  in  sacryfioe* 

KING  JAMES  I  OF  SCOTLAND 
If.        SprifiF  Sons:  of  the  BirJs 

^^ORSCHIPPE  ye  that  loveris  bene  this  May, 
^     For  of  yoor  bitsse  the  Kaleodis  are  begomie* 
Ami  nng  with  us,  Away,  Winter,  away! 
Com,  Somcr,  cum,  the  suete  aesoiin  and  soonel 
Awike  for  schame!  that  have  your  heTynnis  wome^ 
And  aroorooaly  lift  up  your  hedis  aU, 
Thank  Lufe  that  list  you  to  his  merci  call ! 

M4.  bigg'd]  bttilL        paleyi]  palace.  /j.  taete]  iwcet 
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Robm  and  tS^akjme 

14^1990 

D  OBIN  sat  on  gudc  greea  hilly 
'''^  Kcpaod  a  flock  of  fie: 
lifirrf  Malcyn  said  him  till 

'RotnOy  thou  few  00  me: 
I  haif  thee  luvit,  loud  and  stall» 

Thir  yeiris  twa  or  thre; 
My  duJc  in  dcrn  bot  gif  thou  dill» 

Doutless  but  dreid  I  de.' 

Robin  answerit  ^By  the  Rude 

Na  thing  of  luve  I  knaw. 
But  keipis  my  aheip  undir  yon  wud: 

Loy  quhair  they  nuk  00  raw. 

Quhat  has  marrit  thee  in  thy  mude 

Makyn  to  me  tliou  shaw; 
Or  quhat  is  luve,  or  to  be  lude? 

Faio  wad  I  leir  that  law.' 

*At  lufis  bur  gif  thou  will  leir 
Tak  thair  ane  A  B  C ; 

Be  heynd,  courtass,  and  fair  of  fetr, 

Wyse,  hardy,  and  free: 
So  that  no  danger  do  thee  dcir 

Quhat  dule  in  dern  diuu  dre ; 
Pieiss  thee  with  pain  at  ail  powcir 

Be  patient  and  previe*' 

Icepand]  keeping.  fe]  dieep,  cattle.  him  till]  to  htiB* 

rfolc  in  dem]  sorrow  in  secret.  dill]  aoOtha*  but  drpid]  without 
dread,  i.  c.  there  is  no  fear  or  doubt.  raik  on  raw]  i  anj^e  In 

row.       lade]  lored.       leir]  Icam.       lair]  lore.       hcynd]  gentle, 
teir]  deoieatioor.     deir]  daont.     dre]  endure.     preiw]  endeavour. 
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Robin  answciit  hir  agane, 

I  *  I  wat  not  cjuiiat  is  lufe  ; 

But  I  half  niervel  in  certaine 
I  Quhat  niakis  thee  this  wanrufe; 

The  weddir  is  fair,  and  I  am  faiaj 

'My  sheq>  gois  haiil  aboif; 
And  we  waki  plcy  us  in  this  plane, 
They  wald  us  baith  reproif/ 

*  Robin,  tak  ttnt  unto  my  tale, 

And  wirk  all  as  I  reid, 
And  thou  sail  haif  my  heart  ail  haill, 

Eik  and  my  maiden-heid: 
Sen  God  sendis  bate  for  baill. 

And  for  nnirayng  remetd, 
lo  dern  with  thee  bot  gif  I  dale 

Dowtles  I  am  hot  deid*' 

'Makyn,  to-morn  this  ilka  tyde 

And  ye  will  mcit  me  heir, 
Peraventure  my  sheip  may  gang  besyde 

Qtthyle  we  haif  liggit  full  neir; 
But  mawgre  haif  I,  and  I  byde, 

Fra  they  begin  to  ateirj 
Quhat  lyis  en  heart  I  will  nocht  hyd; 

Blakyn,  then  roak  gude  cheir.' 

*  Robin,  thou  reivis  me  roifF  and  rest; 

I  lute  hot  thee  allane** 
^Makyn,  adieu!  the  sone  gois  west, 
The  day  is  neir-hand  gane.' 

wanrnfe]  tmrest.        hjuU]  healthy,  whole.        aboif]  above,  op 

jander  and]  an,  if.  tak  tent]  p^ive  heed.  btitc  f"or  haill] 
remr-]y  for  hurt.  b<jt  gifj  but  if,  unless.  mawgre]  ill-will 

(of  ti'^  matter).         reivi»]  robb^t,         cul£^]  qniet. 
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*  Robin,  in  dule  I  am  so  drest 

That  luve  will  be  my  faane/ 
'Gae  lave,  Makyne,  quhatr-evtr  thow  listi 
For  lemman  I  luve  nane.' 

*  Robin,  I  stand  in  sic  a  styll, 

I  sicht  and  that  full  sair.' 
^Makyn,  I  haif  been  here  this  quhyle; 

At  hame  God  gif  I  weir/ 
*My  huny,  Robin,  talk  ane  qnhyll 

Gif  thow  will  do  na  mair.* 
*Makyn,  sum  uthir  man  begyle, 

For  hame  wart  I  will  lair/ 

Robin  00  his  wayb  went 

As  liglit  as  Idf  of  trei 
Makyn  munut  in  hir  intent, 

And  trowd  him  nevir  to  se. 

Robin  brayd  attour  the  bent : 

Then  Mak\  n  ciyit  on  hie, 
*Now  may  thow  sing,  for  I  am  schent! 

Quhat  alls  lufe  at  me^* 

Makyn  went  hame  withowttin  fail, 

Full  wery  eftir  cowth  weip; 
Then  Robin  in  a  ful  fair  daill 

Assemblit  all  his  scheip. 

Be  that  sum  p.art  of  Makynis  aiil 
Oui-throw  his  hairt  cowd  creip; 

He  fallowit  hir  fast  tliair  till  assaill, 
And  till  her  tuke  gude  keip. 

drest]  beset  lemman]  mittren.  ndit]  aigh.  In  hir 
btent]  in  her  Inward  thought.  brayd]  strode.  bent]  c<mrse 
grass.  schent]  destroyed.  alis]  ails.  be  that]  by  the  time 
that.        till]  to,        take  kdp]  paid  attention. 
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*Abyd,  abyd,  tfaow  hat  Makyae^ 

A  word  for  ony  thing; 
For  tO  my  kive,  it  sail  be  thpe, 

Withowttin  departing. 
All  hoill  thy  hairt  for  till  half  myne 

Is  all  my  cuvating; 
My  scheip  to-morn,  quliyle  houris  nyne, 

Will  oeid  of  no  keping.' 

*  Robin,  thow  hcs  hard  soung  and  say, 

In  gestis  and  storeis  auld. 
The  man  that  will  nocht  quhen  he  may 

Sail  hail  nocht  quhen  he  wald. 
I  pray  to  Jesu  erery  day, 

Mot  cik  thair  cains  cauld 
That  first  preissb  with  thee  to  play 

fie  firth,  fonte,  or  finild*' 

'Makyn,  the  nicht  is  soft  and  dry, 

The  weddir  is  warme  and  fair. 
And  the  grene  wold  rycht  neir  us  by 

To  walk  attovr  all  ipihair: 
Tbair  ma  na  janglour  us  espy, 

Uttt  is  to  haSk  contndrs 
Thairin,  Makyney  batth  ye  and  If 

Uoseoe  we  ma  repair.* 

'Robin,  that  warid  is  aO  away. 

And  qnyt  brocht  tiU  ane  end: 
And  nenr  agane  thereto,  perfay, 

Sail  it  be  as  thow  wend; 

hirt!]  beaid.  gestk]  roBanm  not  eik]  may  add  ta 
bi^  by.      jaiigloarl  takbcuer,       wend]  wencd. 
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For  of  my  pane  thow  maid  it  phji 

And  all  in  Tane  I  spend: 
As  thow  hes  done,  sa  sail  I  say, 

•*Mumc  on  J  I  think  to  mend.  " 

'MalcyOy  the  howp  of  all  my  bally 

My  hairt  on  thee  is  sett; 
And  erirmair  to  thee  be  leill 

Quhill  I  may  leif  but  lett; 

Never  to  Uill  as  utheris  feill, 
Quhat  grace  that  evir  I  gett.' 

•Robin,  with  thee  I  will  nocht  deill; 
Adieu  i  for  thus  we  mett.' 

Makyn  went  hame  biyth  anncuche 

Attour  the  holttis  hair; 
Robin  murnit,  and  Makyn  leuchej 

Scho  sang,  he  sichit  sair: 
And  so  left  him  baith  wo  and  wreoch| 

In  dolour  and  in  cair, 
Kepand  his  hiid  under  a  hvche 

Amangis  the  holtas  hair. 


HIS  hinder  yeir  I  hard  be  tald 


17. 


Tie  Bltid/  Scrk 


Thair  was  a  worthy  King  ; 
Duki^,  Erlis  nrd  Barronis  bald| 
He  had  at  his  bidding. 


s6,  howp]  hope.  but  lett]  without  hindrance. 
cnonglL  holtbhairj  grey  woodlands, 

wieoeh]  peevish.  kncfae]  heoch,  dift 

/7.  binder  jelr]  last  year. 
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The  Lord  was  anceaii  wod  aid, 

And  sexty  ydris  cowlfa  ring; 
He  had  n  docfater  lair  to  hldf 

A  lusty  Lady  ying. 

Off  all  faii  hcid  scho  bur  the  flour, 

And  elk  hir  faderis  air; 
Off  lusty  laitis  and  he  honour, 

Meik,  bot  and  debonair: 
Scho  wynnit  m  a  bigiy  hour, 

On  fold  wes  nane  so  fair, 
Prittcis  limt  hsr  panunoor 

In  cnntreis  our  allqabatr* 

Thatr  dwelt  a  lyt  besyde  the  King 

A  (ooU  Gyand  of  ane; 
Stollin  he  has  the  LLidy  ying, 

Away  wkh  hir  is  gane, 
And  kest  her  in  his  hungering 

Quhair  Hclit  scho  raicht  sc  nane ; 
Hungir  and  cadd  and  grit  tbnsting 

Scho  hnd  into  hir  waine. 

He  wes  the  laithliest  on  to  Ink 
Hiat  on  the  grund  mycht  gangt 

His  nailis  wes  lyk  ane  hellis  cruk, 
Thairwilfa  fjfjt  cjoarteris  lang; 

ringl  rdga.  fald]  enfold.  yin^]  young;'.  fairheid]  beanty. 
air]  heir.  laitis]  manners.  sciio  wyuiJiLj  she  dwelt.  bigly] 
waU-lNiOt.  Jbld]  euth.  pammofir]  lovingly,  our  allqahairj  iA 
teworidom;  aljtbet7de]aUttle,(i.e.dow)befide.  of  am] 
■a  any.  kest]  cmst  dongering]  dugaon*  Into  hir  walne]  in 
hcrlodgiag.     hellia  crak]  haU-daw. 
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Tliair  wcs  Dane  that  he  ourtuki 

In  rycht  or  yit  in  wrang, 
Bot  all  in  schondir  he  thame  schuk, 

The  Gyand  wes  so  stnng. 

He  held  the  Lady  day  and  nycht 

Within  his  deep  dung^oiitt| 
He  wald  nocht  ^  of  hir  a  akht 

For  gold  nor  yit  ransoim^ 
Bot  gjf  the  Kbg  mycht  get  a  knycht, 

To  fecht  with  his  persoun, 
To  fecht  with  him  beth  day  and  nycht, 

Quiiill  ane  wcr  dun^ia  duim. 

The  King  gart  seik  battfa  fer  and  neir, 
Beth  be  se  and  land, 

Off  any  knycliL  git  lie  inycht  heir 

Wald  fecht  with  that  Gyand: 
A  worthy  Prince,  that  had  no  peir, 

Hes  tane  the  deid  on  band 
For  the  luve  of  tlic  Lady  cicir| 

And  held  full  uew  cunnand. 

That  Prince  come  prowdiy  to  the  toun 

Of  that  Gyand  to  heir, 
And  fawcht  with  him,  his  awm  persouDy 

And  tuke  him  presoneir. 
And  kest  htm  in  his  awin  dungeotm 

AUane  withoaten  feir, 
With  hun^,  cauld,  and  confusioun, 

As  fiill  Weill  worthy  wetr. 

quhill]  until.  dungin  doun]  beaten  down.  bis  awin  peisoon] 
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Syne  farok  the  bour,  liad  hame  the  bncht 

Unto  her  ladir  he. 
Sa  evill  wondtt  wcB  the  Knycht 

That  he  faefauvit  to  de$ 
Unhsam  was  his  likame  dicht, 

His  saik  was  all  bhidy; 
In  all  the  world  was  thair  a  wicht. 

So  pet€Ou&s  for  to 

The  Lady  mumyt  and  maid  grit  mane. 

With  all  her  mcklll  myciit— 
*I  luTit  ncvir  laic  bot  ane, 

That  dulfuHv  now  is  dicht  j 
God  sen  ray  iyfe  were  tra  me  lane 

Or  I  had  seen  yone  sicht. 
Or  dlis  in  beggpng  evir  to  gane 

Futh  with  yone  cuitass  knycht.' 

He  said  'Fair  kdy,  now  mone  I 

De  tiestly  ye  me  trow, 
Take  ye  my  serk  that  is  bludy 

And  hmg  it  forrow  yow. 
First  think  on  it  and  syne  on  me 

Qohen  men  corois  yow  to  wow/ 
The  Lady  said  *  Be  Mary  fre, 

Tliairto  I  niak  a  vow/ 

Quhen  that  scho  lukit  to  the  sark 

Scho  thocht  oa  tlie  persoun, 
And  prayit  for  him  with  all  hir  hart 

That  iowsit  hir  of  bandouD, 

the  bricht]  the  fair  one.  Ukame]  body.  lowut  hir 
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Quhair  scho  wes  wool  to  sit  full  nerk 

Into  that  deip  dungeoQo; 
And  efir  quhill  scho  vres  in  qiiert, 

That  wess  hir  a  kssouD. 

Sa  Weill  the  Lady  luvit  the  Knychs 

That  no  man  wald  scho  tak  : 
Sa  suld  we  do  our  God  of  micht 

That  did  all  for  us  mak; 
Quhilk  fulHly  to  deid  was  dicht. 

For  sinfuU  manis  sak, 
Sa  suld  we  do  heth  day  and  nyeht^ 

With  prayans  to  him  mak. 

This  King  is  lyk  the  Trinity 

Baith  in  hcvin  and  heir ; 
The  manis  saule  to  the  Lady, 

The  Gyand  to  Lucefeir, 
The  Knycht  to  Chryst,  that  deit  oo  tre 

And  coft  our  synnis  deir; 
The  pit  to  Hele  with  panis  fell, 

The  Syn  to  the  woweir. 

The  Lady  was  wowd,  but  scho  said  nay 

With  men  that  wald  hir  wed  j 
Sa  suld  we  wiytli  all  sin  away 

That  in  our  brcist  is  bred. 
I  pray  to  Jesu  Cliryst  verray, 

For  ws  his  blud  that  bled, 
To  be  our  help  on  domisday 

Quhair  kwis  ar  straitiy  led* 
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The  sanle  is  Godis  dochtir  deir. 

And  cik  his  handewerk. 
That  was  betiaytt  with  Luoeiinr, 

Qiiha  sittis  in  hell  full  merk: 

BoiTowit  with  Chrystis  angell  deir, 
Hend  men,  will  ye  nocht  herk  ? 

And  for  his  lufc  tliat  bucht  ub  deir 
Tiuok  00  the  Bludy  S£iULi 


WILLIAM  DUNBAR 
a.  To  a  Lady  i4^is-oi 

CWEET  rols  of  vertew  and  of  gentiJness, 

^    Delytsuiii  lily  of  uvcrie  lustvnes, 

Richest  in  bontie  and  in  bcutie  clear, 
And  everie  vertew  that  is  wenit  dear« 

Except  oniie  that  ye  are  mercyless. 

Into  your  garth  this  day  I  did  persew; 

There  saw  I  flowris  that  fresche  were  of  hew; 

Baith  quhyte  and  reid  most  lusty  were  to  seyne. 
And  halesome  herbis  upon  stalkis  greene; 

Tet  leaf  nor  flowr  find  could  I  nane  of  rew* 

I  dovfat  that  Mcrcbet  with  his  cauld  blastis  keyne^ 
Has  slain  this  geniii  heib,  that  I  of  mene; 

Quhots  piteous  death  dois  to  my  heart  sic  paine 
That  I  would  make  to  pknt  his  root  ag^ine^<» 

So  cooforuod  liis  levis  unto  me  bene. 

hend]  gentle  i^.  rois]  rose.  wenit]  weened,  e<;tecmed, 
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ig.     In  Honour  of  the  Cit/  of  London 

f  ONDON,  thou  art  of  townes  A  per 

^    Soveraign  ut  cities,  seemliest  in  sight, 
Of  high  renuun,  riches  and  royaltie ; 

Of  lordis,  barons,  and  many  a  goodJy  knyght; 

Of  most  delectable  lusty  ladies  blight; 
Of  famous  prelatis,  in  habitis  cleiicail; 

Of  merchauatis  full  of  substaunce  and  of  myghts 
Loodooi  thou  ait  the  flour  of  Cities  ail. 

Gladdith  anon,  tliou  lusty  Troy  novaunt, 

Citie  that  some  tyme  cleped  was  New  Troy ; 

la  all  the  erth,  imperiall  as  tliou  stant, 

Pryncesse  of  townes,  of  pleasure  aod  of  joy« 
A  richer  restith  under  no  Christen  roy; 

For  manly  power,  with  craftis  natural!, 
Fouimeth  none  feirer  sith  the  flode  of  Noy: 

London,  thou  art  the  flour  of  Cities  alL 

Gemme  of  all  joy,  jaspre  of  jocunditie, 

Most  myghty  carbuncle  of  vertue  and  valour; 
Strong  Troy  in  yigour  and  in  strenuytie; 

Of  royall  cities  rose  and  geiaflour; 

Empress  of  townes,  exalt  in  honour  | 
In  beawtie  beiyng  the  crone  imperiall; 

Swete  paradise  precelling  in  pleasure  | 
London,  thou  art  the  flour  of  CiUes  all* 

Above  all  ryvers  thy  Ryver  hath  renowne. 
Whose  beryall  stremys,  pleasaunt  and  predare. 

Under  thy  lusty  wallys  renneth  down. 
Where  many  a  swan  doth  swyrome  with  W3rngb  iairi 

gladdith]  rejoice.  Troy  novaunt]  'i  roja  nova  or  Trinovaatuuu 
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Where  many  a  barge  doth  saile  aod  row  whfa  arej 

iiianj  a  ship  doth  rest  with  top-royalL 
O,  towne  of  townes !   patrone  and  not  compare, 

LoadoQ,  liiuu  an  die  Hour  of  Ciiies  all. 

Upon  thy  lusty  Brigge  of  pylers  white 

Been  merchnuntis  full  royal  I  to  hehoM  ; 
Upon  thy  stretis  go'th  many  a  semely  knyght 

In  velret  gownes  and  in  cheynes  of  gold. 

By  Jtilyus  Cesv  thy  Tour  founded  of  old 
May  be  the  hous  of  Mars  nctoryail. 

Whose  artiliary  with  tong^  may  Dot  be  told: 
LondcMi,  tfaoD  ait  the  flour  of  Cities  alL 

Strong  be  thy  walfis  that  about  the  staodis; 
Wise  be  the  people  that  withb  the  dwellis; 

Fresh  is  thy  ryver  with  his  lusty  strandis ; 

Blith  be  thy  chirches,  wcle  sownyng  be  thy  bellis; 

Rich  be  thy  mcrchauntis  in  subbUunce  that  cxcdlis ; 
Fair  be  their  wiTes,  right  lovesom,  white  and  small  | 

Clere  be  thy  virgyns,  lusty  under  keliis; 
Loodoo,  thoo  art  the  flour  of  Cities  alL 

Thy  famous  Maire,  by  pryncely  goyemaunce. 

With  sword  of  justice  thee  ruleth  pnidently* 
No  Lofd  of  F^ryS|  Venyoei  or  Flonuoce 

In  dignitye  or  honour  go'th  to  hym  nigh. 

He  is  exempler,  loode-ster,  and  guye; 
Pkiocfpall  patrone  and  rose  orygynalle, 

Above  ^11  Maires  as  m^iisier  most  wordiy: 
Loodooy  thou  art  the  flour  of  Cities  alL 
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zo.        On  the  Nativity  of  Christ 

T^ORATE  coeU  detupert 

•*  ^    Hevins,  distil  your  balmy  schouris ! 

For  uovv  IS  risen  the  bricht  dav-ster. 
Fro  tiie  rose  Mary,  flour  of  flour  is : 
The  cleir  Sone,  quhom  no  cloud  devouris^ 

Surmounting  Phcbus  in  the  Est, 
Is  cumin  of  his  hevioly  tourist'— 
Et  no^  Pmr  naiw  aU 

Archangellis,  angcllis  and  dun^pniitionis, 

Tronis,  potestatis  and  martciris  seir, 
And  all  ye  hevinly  operationis, 

Ster,  planeity  lirniainent,  and  spheir. 

Fire,  erd,  air  and  water  cleir, 
To  Him  giie  loviogi  most  and  lest. 

That  come  in  to  so  meik  manors 
nobis  Puer  naiuj  est* 

Synnaris  be  glad,  and  penance  do, 
And  thank  your  Maker  haiitfiilly; 

For  he  that  ye  micht  nocht  come  to 
To  you  is  cumin  full  humbly 
Your  soulis  with  hb  blood  to  buy 

And  loose  you  of  the  fiendis  arrest-^ 
And  only  of  his  own  mcrc^ ; 
Pro  wbHu  Puer  naius  esL 

All  clergy  do  to  him  inclyne, 

And  bow  unto  that  bairn  benyngi 
And  do  your  obsenranoe  divyne 

To  him  that  is  of  kingis  King : 
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Eocense  his  altar,  read  and  siog 
In  holy  kirk,  with  nuDd  degest. 
Him  honouring  attonr  all  thing 
Qm  mohu  Ptur  nahu  €ti» 

Cdescial  foalia  m  the  air, 
Smg  with  your  nottb  upOD  hicht, 

In  £rthis  and  in  forrestts  fair 
Be  myrthfiil  now  at  all  your  mychtj 

For  passit  is  your  dully  nicht, 
Aurora  has  the  cloudis  perst, 

The  Sone  is  risen  with  glaidsum  lichti 
£i  nobu  Fiur  mahu  eiU 

Now  spring  up  flouris  fra  the  rutc, 

Remt  you  iq>ward  naturalyy 
In  honour  of  the  blissit  fnite 

Tliat  raiss  vp  fro  the  rose  Maiy; 

Lay  <wt  yoor  letis  lustily. 
Fro  deid  take  life  now  at  the  lest 

lo  wirschip  of  that  Prince  worthy 
Qm  mokU  Fmr  mahu 

Sing,  hevin  imperial,  most  of  hichtl 

Regions  of  air  nuik  annony ! 
AH  fish  in  flud  and  fowl  of  llicht 

Be  mirthful  and  mak  melody  1 

All  Gloria  in  exctlsh  cry  ! 
Heaven,  erd,  se,  man,  bird  and  best,—* 

He  that  is  crownit  abooe  the  sky 
Prv  metis  Puer  nahu  esii 
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2U        Lament  for  the  Makers 

I THAT  in  heill  was  and  gjadnto 
Am  trublit  now  with  great  sickness 

And  feblit  with  inhimitie:— 
Timor  Mortis  coiUurbat  me. 

Our  plesance  here  is  all  vain  glory, 
This  fals  world  is  but  trarii^itory, 
The  flesh  is  bruckle,  the  Feynd  is  slec: — 
Timor  Mortis  coniurbat  me* 

The  state  of  man  does  change  and  vary, 
Now  sound,  now  sick,  now  blyth,  now  sary. 
Now  dansand  mirry,  now  like  to  die:— 
Timor  Mor&t  caniurka  me* 

No  state  in  Erd  here  standis  sicker; 
As  with  the  wynd  wavis  the  wicker 
So  wannis  this  world's  vanitie: — 
Timor  MorfM  conHirbat  me. 

Unto  the  Death  gois  all  Estatis» 
Princis,  PrelatdSy  and  Potesatis» 
Baith  rich  and  poor  of  all  degree: — 
Tmor  Mortis  eonturhai  me* 

He  takis  ihe  knichtis  in  to  the  field 
Enarmit  under  helm  and  sclieiid  j 
Victor  he  is  at  all  mcUie: — 
Timor  Mortis  conturbat  me, 

heillj  health.      brnckle]  brittle,  feeble.      »lee]  sly.  djuMiBd] 
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That  strong  unmerciful  tyrand 
Takis,  on  the  motheris  breast  sowkandi 
Tbe  babe  full  of  beoignide:-^ 
Tmor  MorUi  cmhtrbai  wu. 

He  takis  the  campion  in  ihe  stour^ 
Tlic  captain  closit  in  the  tour, 
The  lady  in  hour  full  of  bcwtie;— • 

He  spuris  no  \aA  for  lus  phccnoe 

Na  clerk  for  his  intelligence; 

His  awful  straik  may  no  man  flee:— 

Timor  Mori  'u  conturbal  mi* 

Art-magiclanis  and  astrologis, 
Rcthoris,  logidanisi  and  theolo^ 
Tbon  bdpis  no  condusbnis  alee:— 
Timer  Morlu  toMhtrhai  mt. 

In  medecine  the  most  practicianis, 
Leechls,  surrigianis  and  physicianis, 
TheniM^lf  from  Death  may  nocht  supplees— 
Tmor  MorUt  cMtrbai  wu* 

I  Me  that  makaris  the  lafe 

Playis  facie  their  padyanis,  syoe  gois  to  grave} 

Spiidt  is  nocht  their  facultie:— 
limor  Mort  'u  coniurbat  me* 

He  has  done  petuously  devour 
The  nohle  Chancer,  of  makaris  floor, 
Tbe  Mook  of  Bury,  and  Gower^  all  three: — 
Timor  Morib  cmiiurhai  me, 

sowlomd]  seeking.  caniTnon]  champion.  stour]  fight 
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The  good  Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun, 
Ettrick,  Heriot,  and  Wintuun, 
He  has  tane  out  of  this  cuntrie:— 
Timor  Mortu  conturbat  nu. 

That  scorpion  i'Al  has  done  infeck 
Maistcr  John  CI  ik,  and  James  Alilck, 
Fra  ballat-making  and  tragedie: — 
Timor  Mortis  conturbat  me. 

Holland  and  Barbour  he  has  beient; 

Abb  I   that  he  not  with  us  lerit 
Sir  Munr^o  Lockart  of  the  Lee:— 
limor  Mortis  conlurbat  me. 

Clerk  of  Tranent  eke  he  has  tane, 
That  made  the  amteris  of  Gawainei 
Sir  Gilbert  Hajr  endit  has  he:— 
Timor  Mortii  coniwrhai  me. 

He  has  Blind  Hany  and  Sandy  Traill 
Slain  with  his  schour  of  mortal  hail, 
Quhilk  Patrick  Johnstoun  might  nocht  flee:— 
Timor  Mortis  cenHtrbai  me. 

He  has  reft  Mersar  his  endite 
That  did  in  luve  so  lively  write, 
So  shorty  so  quick,  of  sentence  hie:— 
Timor  Mortis  eonturkU  me. 

He  has  tane  Rowll  of  Aberdcne, 
And  gentilJ  Rowli  of  Corstor;  liine ; 
Two  better  fallowis  did  no  man  see:— 
Tunor  Mortis  eonturbat  me. 
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In  I>tmrerm!ine  he  has  tane  BfOun 
With  Muster  Robert  Heiii3r90im; 
Sir  JohD  the  Ross  cnbrasit  has  he:-» 


And  he  has  now  tane,  last  of  a, 
Good  gentil  Stobo  and  Quintia  Shaw, 
Of  <{ahom  all  wichtis  hes  pitie:^ 


Good  Maistcr  Walter  Kennedy 
la  point  of  Dedth  lies  vehiy; 
Great  ruth  it  were  that  so  suld  bei^ 
Timor  Moris  €onturhai  mtm 

Sen  he  has  all  my  brothers  tane, 
He  will  nocht  let  me  live  alane ; 
Of  force  I  mon  his  next  prey  be;— 
Timor  Mortis  cooiurbat  me. 

Since  for  the  Death  remeid  is  none^ 
Best  is  that  we  for  Death  dispone 
AittT  our  death  that  live  may  we;— 
JoBor  MorUs  toaiuriai  msm 


r 


ANONYMOUS 
22        May  in  the  Grccn-tVood 

15th  CciiU 

N  sotner  when  the  shawes  be  sheyne, 

And  leves  be  larpe  and  long, 
Hit  is  full  merry  in  icyre  tureste 
To  here  the  foulys  song. 

jf.  wicbtit]  wightSy  pmooi.       mon]  nmst       diipone]  make 
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To  se  the  dere  draw  to  the  dale 

And  leve  the  hilles  hee, 
And  shadow  him  ia  the  lem  grene 

Uader  the  green-wode  tree* 

Hit  befell  on  Whitsontide 

Early  in  a  May  moroyngy 
The  Soone  vp  faire  can  shyne. 

And  tlie  briddis  meiy  can  syng. 

*Thts  is  a  meiy  roornyng,'  said  LituUe  Johne, 

*Be  Hym  that  dyed  on  tre; 
A  more  mery  man  than  I  am  one 
Lyves  not  in  Christiant^. 

*riuk  up  thi  hert,  my  dere  mayster,* 

Litulle  Johne  can  say, 
*And  thynk  hit  is  a  fuUe  fayre  tymc 

In  a  momynge  of  May.' 


23.  Carol 

SING  of  a  maiden 
That  is  miikclcs; 
King  of  all  kings 
To  her  son  she  ches. 


I 


He  came  al  so  still 
There  his  mother  was, 

As  dew  in  April 

That  falleth  on  the  grass. 

.  makcles]  matchless.  d»e»3  choie. 
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lie  came  al  so  sull 
To  his  mother's  hour, 

As  dew  in  April 

That  ialkth  on  the  flour* 

He  came  al  so  still 
There  his  moLiier  lay, 

As  dew  in  A]>n'l 

That  falleth  on  the  spray. 

Mother  simI  nuudeo 

Was  nerer  none  but  she; 

Well  may  such  a  lady 
Goddes  moiiier  be. 

24.  StMta  Amore  Languea 

T  N  a  Talley  of  tliis  restles  mind 
*    I  sought  in  mountain  and  in  mead, 
Tni^tir;^  a  true  love  for  to  find. 
UpoQ  an  hill  tlien  took  I  heed; 
A  iroioe  I  heard  (and  near  I  yede) 
lo  great  dolour  complaiDing  the: 
Sec^  dear  soul,  how  my  sides  bleed 
Qma  mum  kmgueo* 

Upon  tills  liiil  I  found  a  tree, 
Under  a  tree  a  man  sitting ; 
From  head  to  foot  wounded  was  he; 
His  heazte  blood  I  saw  bleeding: 
A  seemly  man  to  be  a  kbg, 
A  gradotts  hct  to  look  ttnto^ 
1  askM  why  he  had  pabbgi 
[He  said,]  Quia  mmort  langueo* 

jede]  wenL 
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I  am  true  loTe  that  false  was  never; 
My  sister,  man's  sou!,  I  loved  her  thus. 
Because  we  would  in  no  wise  disaefcr 
I  left  my  kingdom  glorious. 
I  purveyed  ber  a  palace  fuU  precious  $ 
She  fled,  I  followed,  I  loved  her  so 
That  I  suffered  this  pain  piteous 
Quia  amore  langu£o. 

My  fair  !()ve  and  my  spoii'^e  bright! 
I  saved  her  from  beating,  and  she  hath  me  bet; 
I  clothed  her  in  grace  and  heavenly  light; 
This  bloody  shirt  she  hath  on  me  set; 
For  longmg  of  love  yet  would  I  not  let; 
Sweete  strokes  are  these;  loi 
1  have  loved  her  ever  as  I  her  hex 
Qma  amore  langueo, 

I  crowned  her  with  bliss  and  she  me  with  thorn ; 
I  led  her  to  chamber  and  she  me  to  die; 
I  brouglit  lier  to  worsliip  and  she  me  to  scorn; 
I  did  lier  reverence  and  she  me  villaoy. 
To  love  tliat  loveth  is  no  maistry; 
Her  hate  made  never  my  love  her  foe; 
Ask  me  then  no  question  why«^ 
Quia  amorg  langueo* 

Look  unto  mine  handes^  roan) 

These  gloves  were  given  me  when  I  her  sou^t; 

They  be  not  white,  but  red  and  wan; 

Embroidered  with  blood  my  spouse  them  brought. 

hct]  proioiied, 
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Tbey  will  not  off;  I  loose  hem  ooughti 
I  woo  her  with  hem  wherever  she  go. 
These  hands  for  her  so  fiiendly  foa^ 
Quia  amm  loKgueo, 

Marrel  not,  man,  though  I  sit  sdIL 
See,  lore  hath  shod  me  wooder  straits 
Buckled  my  feet,  as  was  her  will, 
With  sharps  nails  (well  thou  may^st  wut!)« 
In  my  love  was  never  desaitf 
An  my  membres  I  have  opened  her  toi 
My  body  I  made  her  herte's  bait 
Quia  amore  Lmgueo, 

Id  my  side  I  have  made  her  nest; 
Look  in,  how  weet  a  woond  is  here! 
This  is  her  chamber,  here  shall  she  rest,. 
Tliat  she  and  I  may  sleep  in  fere. 
Here  may  she  wash,  if  any  filth  we»; 
Here  is  seat  for  all  her  woe; 
Come  when  she  \k\\\^  slie  shall  have  cheer 
Quia  amort  Umguto, 

I  wiO  abide  till  she  be  ready» 
I  will  her  sue  if  she  say  nay; 
If  she  be  reichless  I  will  be  greedy. 
If  she  be  daogeroos  I  will  her  pray; 
If  she  weep,  then  bide  I  ne  may ; 
Mine  arms  ben  spread  lu  clip  her  me  to. 
Cry  once,  I  come :    now,  soul,  assay 
Qtda  amort  iaagueo. 

Fair  love^  let  ns  go  fhjz 
Apples  ben  ripe  in  my  gardayne* 
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I  shall  thee  clothe  in  a  new  atrs^i 

Thy  meat  shall  be  milky  hooey  and  wine. 

Fair  lore,  let  ns  go  dine: 

Thy  sustenance  is  in  my  crippe,  lo! 
Tarry  thou  r.oi,  my  fair  spouse  mine, 
Quia  amore  lan^ueo. 

If  thou  be  foul,  I  shall  thee  make  dean ; 

If  thou  be  sick}  I  shall  thee  heal^ 

If  thou  mourn  ought,  I  shall  thee  mene$ 

Why  uili  iliou  not,  fair  loye,  with  me  deal? 
Foundest  thou  ever  love  so  leal  I 
What  wilt  thou,  soul,  that  I  shall  do? 
I  may  not  unkindly  thee  appeal 
Qma  amora  Janguco, 

What  shall  I  do  now  with  my  spouse 
But  abide  her  of  my  gentleness, 
Till  that  she  look  out  of  her  house 
Of  fleshly  affection?   love  mine  she  is; 
Her  bed  is  made,  her  bolster  is  bliss, 
Her  chamber  is  chosen;    is  there  none  mo. 
Look  out  on  me  at  the  window  of  kindeness 
Quia  amon  kmgneo. 

My  love  is  in  her  chamber:    hold  your  peace  1 
Make  ye  no  noise,  but  let  her  sleep. 
My  babe  I  would  not  were  in  disease, 
I  may  not  hear  my  dear  child  weep. 
With  my  pap  I  shall  her  keep; 
Ne  marvel  ye  not  though  I  tend  her  tot 
This  wound  in  my  aide  had  ne'er  be  so  deep 
But  Quia  a$wn  kaigueo. 
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Long  than  for  love  never  so  high. 
My  love  Is  more  than  thine  may  be. 
Thou  weepest,  thou  gladdest,  I  sit  thee  by: 
Yd  wooklst  Uioii  ooce,  love,  look  onto  me  1 

Should  I  always  feede  thee 

With  clulJixn  nuat?   Nay,  love,  nut  so! 
I  will  prove  ihy  love  with  adversitd 
Quia  amre  iangueo* 

Wax  not  weary,  mine  own  wife! 
What  mede  is  tye  to  live  in  comfort? 
In  tribulation  I  rdgn  more  rife 

Ofter  times  than  in  disport. 

In  weal  and  in  woe  I  a.-n  aye  to  support: 
Mine  own  wife,  go  not  me  fro ! 
Thy  mede  is  marked,  when  thou  art  roort: 
Quia  amore  iattgueom 

2 J,  The  Nut-Bro  j^n  Maid 

ISdiCCBl. 

As»  ^  '^'^  ^  wrong,  these  men  among 

On  women  fb  eon^lam  s 
jiffimung  thh,  how  that  ii  ie 
A  labour  spent  in  vam 

To  love  thtm  ivck ;  for  never  a  dJe 

They  love  a  man  again  : 
For  Ut  a  man  Jo  tuhat  be  can 

Thrir  favour  to  attain, 
Tet  if  a  miv  to  them  pursue^ 

Their  first  true  lover  than 
Laboureth  for  naught  i  for  from  her  ihonglA 

He  it  a  haniehed  man. 

Jtf.  acTCx  a  dele]  acvcx  a  bitt  tiiaa]  then* 
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Sh.    I  May  not  Mjr,  But  thai  all  day 
It  ii  Both  wrUten  and  laid 
Thai  wmuatM  fiuih  is^  or  m>bo  takhf 

AU  utterly  deceit 
Bui  neverihelus^  right  good  mMti 

In  this  case  might  hi  laid 
That  they  love  true  and  continue  f 

Record  the  Nui-bro'yjn  AlaiJ, 
Wbichy  when  her  love  came  her  to  ^rove^ 

To  her  to  make  his  moarty 
Would  not  depart  ;  for  in  her  heart 

She  loved  hut  him  alone* 

He.    Then  betiveen  us  let  us  discuss 

What  was  all  the  manere 
Between  them  two  :    we  will  also 

TeU  all  the  pain  in  fere 
not  she  was  hu    Now  I  begm^ 

So  that  ye  me  answere  t 
Whereon  aU  ye  thai  freteni  he^ 

I  fray  ymt^  ffve  em  ear. 

1  am  the  Kt^i.    I  tome  hy  n^ht^ 
At  eeerei  at  I  eattf 

Sepfingj  Alas  I  thus  staodeth  the  case^ 
I  am  a  banished  man* 

She.    And  I  your  ne^  for  to  julJU 
In  this  vfiB  mi  rrfttte  s 

2  rusting  to  show,  in  wordes  few^ 

That  men  have  an  ill  use—' 
2o  their  oivn  shame — women  to  I/Iume-. 
And  causeless  them  accuse, 

in  fere]  in  com|>an^  toother. 
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Thtr^vn  to  you  I  wuwr  wm^ 

M  women  to  exauo — 
Mtne  own  heart  dear,  with  joa  what  cheer? 

I  pray  you,  tell  anone; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  aiaiikind 
I  love  but  you  alooe* 

tt;    It  standeth  so:   a  deed  is  do 

Whereof  great  harm  bhail  grow: 
My  destiny  is  for  to  die 

A  shnniLiui  death,  I  trow; 
Or  ei^  ■  .0  iiee.    The  t*  one  must  be* 

None  other  way  I  know 
But  to  withdraw  as  an  outlilw, 

And  take  me  to  my  bow. 
Wherefore  adieu,  nsoe  own  heart  tniel 

None  other  rede  I  can: 
For  I  must  to  tfie  green-wood  go, 

Alooe^  a  banished  man. 

Sk.   O  Lord,  what  is  this  worldis  bliss^ 
That  chaogeth  as  the  moon! 
My  summer's  day  in  lusty  May 

Is  darked  bcfo:c  noon. 
1  hear  you  say,  iaiCAvcll:    Nay,  oayi 

We  depart  not  so  soon. 
Why  say  ye  so?   whither  will  ye  go  I 

Alls!    what  have  ye  done? 
All  my  welfare  to  sorrow  and  care 

Should  change,  if  ye  were  gone: 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  lofe  but  you  aloncw 
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Hi*    I  can  belim  it  shall 

And  somewliat  yon  distrain  j 
But  afterward,  joor  paines  liard 

\^tfain  8  day  or  twain 
Shall  soon  aslaJce;  and  ye  shall  take 

Comfort  to  you  again. 
Why  should  ye  ought?   for,  to  niakc  tliought, 

Your  labour  were  in  vain. 
And  thus  I  do ;   and  pray  you  to, 

As  hartely  as  I  can: 
For  I  must  to  the  green-wood  go, 

Alone^  a  banished  man. 

She.    Now,  sidi  that  ye  have  showed  to  me 

The  secret  of  your  mind, 
I  shaU  be  plain  to  you  again, 

Like  as  ye  shall  me  find. 
Sith  it  is  so  that  ye  will  go, 

I  will  not  live  behind. 
Shall  never  be  said  the  Nut-brown  Maid 

Was  to  her  love  unkind. 
Make  you  read)^  for  so  am  I, 

Although  it  were  anone: 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

Hi*   Yet  I  yon  rede  to  take  good  heed 
What  men  vnll  think  and  say: 

Of  young,  of  old,  it  shall  be  told 

That  ye  be  gone  away 
Your  wanton  will  for  to  fulfil, 

In  green-wood  you  to  playi 
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And  that  ye  might  for  your  ddiglit 

No  longer  nuke  delay* 
Rather  than  ye  should  thas  for  me 

Be  called  an  ill  womAn 
Yet  would  I  to  the  green-wood  go, 
Alone,  a  banished  man. 

£&r«   Tboagh  it  be  sung  of  old  and  young 

That  I  should  be  to  blame, 
Theirs  be  the  charge  that  speak  bO  large 

In  hurling  of  my  name: 
For  I  will  prove  that  faithful  love 

It  is  devoid  of  shame; 
In  your 

To  jntt  with  yon  the  sames 
And  sure  all  tho  that  do  not  so 

True  lovers  are  they  nonet 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  lore  hot  yon  alone. 

Ht.   I  counad  yon,  Remember  how 
It  is  no  maiden's  law 
Nothing  to  doubt,  but  to  run  out 
To  wood  with  an  outUlw* 

For  ye  must  there  in  your  hand  bear 

A  bow  iw.Jy  Lo  djuw; 
And  as  a  thief  thus  must  you  live 

Ever  in  dread  aiid  awe ; 
Whereby  to  you  grent  harm  might  grow: 

Yet  had  I  liever  than 
Tliat  I  had  to  the  green^wood  go, 

Alooe^  a  banished  man. 
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SBf,   I  thmk  not  nay  but  as  ye  say; 
It  ts  00  maiden's  lore; 

But  love  may  make  me  for  your  sake, 

As  I  have  said  before, 
To  come  on  foot,  to  hunt  and  shoot. 

To  ret  us  meat  and  «ito:  c  ; 
For  so  that  1  your  company 

May  have,  I  ask  no  more. 
From  which  to  part  it  malcetk  my  heart 

As  cold  as  any  stone; 
For^  in  my  nund,  of  all  mankind 

I  bve  but  yon  alone. 


H^,    For  a  a  outlaw  this  is  the  law, 

That  men  him  take  and  bind: 
\^tlioat  pitie,  hanged  to  be, 

And  waver  with  the  wind. 
If  I  had  need  (as  God  forbede!) 

What  soconrs  coold  ye  find? 
Forsooth  I  trow,  you  and  your  bovir 

For  fear  would  d:aw  behind. 
And  no  mervail ;    for  little  avail 

Were  in  your  counsel  th:in  : 
Wherefore  I'll  to  the  greea-wood  go^ 

AloDCy  a  banished  man. 


SLi,    Right  well  know  ye  that  women  be 
But  feeble  for  to  fight; 

No  womanhede  it  is,  indeed, 
To  be  bold  as  a  knight: 

Yet  in  such  fear  if  that  ye  were 
With  enemies  day  and  night, 
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I  would  withstaod,  with  bow  in  haod| 
To  grieve  tliem  as  I  nught, 

And  yon  to  save;  as  women  have 
From         nKD  many  ones 

For,  In  mj  mind,  of  all  mankind 
I  love  bot  yon  alone. 

Yet  take  good  hede;  for  ever  I  drede 

That  ye  could  not  sustain 
The  thorny  ways,  the  deep  valleys, 

The  snow,  the  frost,  the  lain, 
Hie  cold,  the  heat;  for  dry  or  wete^ 

We  must  lodge  on  the  plain ; 
And,  us  abo\  c,  no  other  roof 

But  a  brake  bush  or  twain : 
Which  soon  should  grieve  you,  I  believe  ( 

And  yc  would  gladly  than 
That  I  had  to  the  green-wood  go, 

Alooei  a  frani'rfifd  man* 

Sie>    Sith  I  hare  here  been  pnrtynere 

With  you  of  joy  and  bliss, 
I  must  abb  part  of  your  woe 

Endure^  as  reason  is: 
Yet  I  am  sure  of  one  pleaste^ 

And  shortly  it  is  this — 
That  where  ye  be^  me  scemeth,  pardd, 

I  coold  not  fare  amiss. 
wiuKHK  more  ^jeecn  x  yon  ocscecn 

That  we  were  shortly  gone ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  maolund 

I  love  but  you  alone. 
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H  ye  go  thyder,  ye  must  consider. 

When  ye  have  lust  to  dioe^ 
There  shall  do  meat  be  for  to  gel^ 

Nether  here,  ale^  ne  wme^ 
Ke  shetis  dean,  to  lie  between. 

Made  of  thread  and  twine; 
None  other  house,  but  leaves  and  boughsi 

To  cover  your  head  and  mine. 
IrfO,  mine  heart  sweet,  this  ill  di^te 

Should  make  you  pale  and  wan  ; 
Wherefore  I'll  to  the  green-wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

SIj£,    Among  the  wild  deer  such  an  archire, 

As  men  say  that  ye  be, 
Ne  may  not  fail  of  good  vitayle 

Where  is  so  j^reat  picnte : 
And  water  clear  ot  the  riverc 

Shall  be  full  sweet  to  me ; 
With  which  in  hele  I  shall  right  wele 

Endure,  as  ye  shall  see; 
And,  or  we  go,  a  bed  or  two 

I  can  provide  aoone; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  aJl  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

lif.    ho  yet,  before,  ye  must  do  more, 

If  ye  will  go  with  me : 
As,  cut  your  hatr  up  by  your  ear, 

Your  kirtle  by  the  knee; 
With  bow  in  hand  for  to  withstand 

Your  enemies,  if  need  be: 

hele]  health. 
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And  thb  same  i^glit,  bdbie  daylight, 
To  woodward  will  I  flee. 

If  thai  |e  will  all  this  Iblfil, 
Do  it  shortly  as  ye  can: 

Else  will  I  to  the  green-wood  go. 
Alone,  a  bamshed  maa. 

Sk,   I  shall  as  now  do  more  for  yon 
Than  longeth  to  womanhedei 
To  short  my  hair,  a  bow  to  bear. 
To  shoot  in  time  of  need. 

0  my  sweet  mother  !    before  all  other 

For  you  I  have  most  drede  I 
But  now,  adieu !    I  must  ensue 

Where  fortune  doth  me  lead. 
AJl  this  make  ye:    Now  let  us  flee; 

The  day  cometh  fast  upon: 
For,  in  my  voaadf  of  all  mankind 

1  loie  but  yon  ahme. 

Hi,    N?v,  nay,  not  so;   ye  shi!l  not  go, 

And  T  shall  tell  you  why— 
Your  appetite  is  to  be  light 

Of  love,  I  well  espy: 
For,  right  as  ye  have  said  to  me. 

Id  likewise  bardflj 
Ye  wonld  answere  iriiosoefer  it  were, 

In  way  of  company : 
It  is  said  of  oM,  Soon  hoi,  soon  cold ; 

And  so  is  a  womin: 
Wherefore  I  to  the  wood  wxil  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 
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Siim    If  yt  take  lieed,  it  is  00  need 

Such  words  to  say  to  me; 
For  oft  yc  prayed,  and  long  assayed, 

Or  T  loved  you.  pardd: 
And  though  that  I  of  ancestry 

A  baron's  daughter  be. 
Yet  have  you  proved  how  I  you  loved, 

A  8(|uire  of  low  degree ; 
And  ever  shall,  whatso  befall. 

To  die  tberelbre  aoooe; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  lofie  tmt  yon  alone* 

He,   A  baron*s  child  to  be  begdled, 
'  It  were  a  oirsdd  deed! 
To  be  (eUlw  with  an  outlaw^ 
Almighty  God  fbibede! 

Yet  better  were  the  poor  squyere 

Alone  to  forest  ycde 
Than  ye  shall  say  another  day 

That  by  my  cursed  rede 
Ye  were  betrayed.    Wherefore,  good  maid. 

The  best  rede  that  I  can, 
Is,  that  I  to  the  green-wood  go^ 

Alone^  a  banished  man. 

She,    Whatever  befall,  I  never  shall 
Of  this  thing  be  upbraid: 
But  if  ye  go,  and  leave  me  80| 

Then  have  ye  me  betrayed* 
Remember  you  wde,  how  that  ye  dele} 
For  if  ye,  as  ye  said, 

ycde]  went. 
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Be  90  ookiiid  to  leaie  behind 
Tour  lofc^  the  Nnt-hrown  Maid, 

Trast  me  trd^  that  I  shall  die 
Soon  after  ye  be  gone: 

For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 
I  love  but  yua  alone* 

Ht,    If  that  ye  went,  ye  should  repent ; 
For  in  the  forest  now 

I  have  purveyed  me  of  a  maid 

Whom  I  luvc  nio;c  ilian  you : 
Another  more  Lir  than  ever  ye  were 

I  dare  it  well  avow ; 
And  of  you  both  each  should  be  wroth 

With  other,  as  I  trow : 
It  were  mine  ease  to  Jive  in  peace; 

So  will  I,  if  I  can: 
Wherefoie  I  to  the  wood  will  go^ 

AlooC)  n  banished  iibwit 

Sht*   Though  in  the  wood  I  understood 

Ye  had  a  paramouTi 
All  thb  may  nought  lemoTe  my  thought, 

But  that  I  will  be  your' : 
And  she  shall  find  me  soft  and  kind 

And  cooiteis  every  hour; 
Glad  to  fitlfil  all  that  she  will 

Command  me,  to  my  power: 
For  had  ye,  lo,  an  hundred  mo, 

Yet  would  I  be  that  one : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

i  iove  but  you  alone. 
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Ht.   Mine  owo  dear  love,  I  aee  the  pioft 
That  ye  be  kind  and  true; 
Of  inaidf  of  \n&^  in  all  my  life^ 
The  best  that  ever  I  knew. 

Be  merry  and  glad ;   be  no  more  aad } 

The  case  is  changed  new ; 
For  it  were  ruth  that  for  your  truth 

Ye  should  have  cause  to  rue. 
Be  not  dismnvcd,  whatsoever  1  said 

To  you  when  I  began; 
I  will  not  to  the  green-wood  go; 

I  am  no  banished  man. 

She.   These  tkling^  be  more  glad  to  me 

Than  to  be  made  a  queen, 
If  I  weie  sure  they  should  cndoret 

But  it  is  often  seen 
When  men  will  break  promise  they  speak 

The  wordis  on  the  splene. 
Ye  shape  some  wile  me  to  beguile, 

And  steal  from  me,  I  ween  : 
Then  were  the  case  worse  than  it  was, 

And  I  more  wo-begone : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  bat  you  alone. 

He.   Ye  shall  not  cede  further  to  drede: 

I  will  not  dbparige 
You  (God  defend),  sith  yon  descend 

Of  so  great  a  linage. 
Now  undmtand:  to  Westmordandi 

Which  is  my  heritage^ 

oa  the  iplene]  that  is,  in  haste. 
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I  wiU  ]foa  bring;  and  whb  a  ringp 

By  way  of  mairdge 
I  will  you  take,  and  lady  make^ 

Aa  shortly  as  I  can: 
Thns  have  you  woo  an  Earka  aoo. 

And  not  a  banished  man. 

wuxy  ye  see  that  women  be 

In  love  meei,  kind,  and  stable ; 
L,it  riivcr  man  reprove  them  tban^ 

Or  call  them  vartabk ; 
Bui  rather  pray  God  that  we  may 

To  them  be  comfortahU ; 
Which  sometime  provetb  nieb  at  He  hntetb^ 

If  they  be  cbariiable. 
For  shb  mm  would  that  mmem  eboM 

Be  meek  t9  tbem  eaeb  cues 
Mmb  wun  otgbi  ib^  io  God  0%, 

Aid  strut  ha  Hm  abut. 


As  jc  came  from  the  Holy  LofiJ 

AS  ye  came  from  the  holy  land 

Of  W alsinghanae, 
Met  yoa  noi  with  my  true  love 
By  Che  way  as  yon  came  I 

Ho  w  should  I  know  yoor  tne  kvcy 

That  have  mat  many  a  one 
As  I  came  from  the  holy  land. 

That  hafo  come,  that  have  gone  ? 
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She  is  Dither  white  nor  brown, 

But  as  the  heavens  fair; 
There  is  none  hath  her  form  divine 

In  the  earth  or  the  air. 

Such  a  one  did  I  meet,  good  sir, 

Such  an  angelic  face^ 
Who  like  a  nymph,  like  a  queen,  did  appear 

In  her  gait,  in  her  grace. 

She  hath  left  me  here  alone 

All  alone,  as  unknown. 
Who  soiiKiime  did  me  lead  with  herself, 
And  me  loved  as  her  own. 

What's  the  cause  that  she  leaves  you  alone 

And  a  new  way  doth  take, 
That  sometime  did  love  you  as  her  own, 

And  her  joy  did  you  make^ 

I  have  loved  her  all  my  youth, 

But  now  am  old,  as  you  see: 
Love  likes  not  the  falling  fruit, 

Nor  the  withered  tree* 

Know  that  Love  is  a  careless  child, 

And  forgets  promise  past: 
He  is  blind,  he  b  deaf  when  he  list. 

And  in  ^th  never  fast. 

His  desire  is  a  dureless  content, 

And  a  trustless  joy; 
He  is  won  with  a  world  of  despair, 

And  is  lost  with  a  toy. 
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Of  women  kind  such  indeed  is  the  iovc, 

Or  die  word  love  abused, 
Uoder  which  maoy  childish  desires 

And  conceits  are  cxcosdd. 

But  true  lo^■c  is  a  durable  fire, 

In  the  mind  ever  burning, 
Nerer  sick,  never  dead,  never  cold^ 

From  itseii  never  turning. 


i7«    Tht  Lover  in  fVinter  Thinetb  for 

tie  Spring 

i6lb  Cent  0) 

WESTERN  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blow 
That  the  small  ram  down  can  raw? 
Christ,  diat  my  love  were  in  my  arms 
And  I  in  my  bed  again  1 


O 


2B.  Balm 

1601  CcnL 

O  ALOW,  my  babe^  lie  still  and  sleep! 

^    It  grieves  me  sore  to  see  thee  weep. 
Woddst  thou  be  qdet  Tse  be  glad, 
Thy  mourning  makes  my  sorrow  sad: 
Bakrar  my  boy,  thy  mother's  joy, 
Tby  ftther  bmds  me  great  annoy-— 
Balow,  la-low! 

When  he  beg;a  to  court  my  km^ 
And  with  his  sngied  words  me  move. 
His  fi^mngB  false  and  flattering  cheer 
To  me  that  time  did  not  appear: 
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But  now  I  see  most  cruellye 
He  cares  ne  for  my  babe  nor  me— 
Baiow,  la-low! 

Lie  still,  my  darling,  sleep  awhile, 
And  when  tliou  wak'st  tliou'le  sweetly  smile: 
But  smiie  not  as  thy  father  did, 
To  cozen  maids:  nav,  God  forbid! 
But  yet  I  fear  tliou  wilt  go  near 
Thy  fatlier's  heart  and  face  to  bear— 
Balow,  la-low! 

I  cannot  choose  but  erer  will 
Be  loving  to  thy  father  still ; 
Where'er  he  go,  where'er  he  ride, 
My  love  with  him  doth  still  abide ; 
In  weal  or  woe,  where'er  he  go, 
My  heart  shall  ne'er  depart  him  fro— 
BaloW)  la^low! 

But  do  not,  do  not,  pretty  mine. 
To  fayntngs  false  thy  heart  incline  1 
Be  loyal  to  thy  lover  tnie» 
And  never  change  her  for  a  news 
If  good  or  fair,  of  her  have  care 
For  women's  banning wondrous  saiv«^ 
Balow,  la-low! 

Baim,  by  thy  face  I  will  beware; 
Like  Sirens'  words,  I'll  come  not  near; 
My  babe  and  I  together  will  live; 
He'll  comfort  me  when  cares  do  grieve* 
My  bal)e  and  I  right  soft  will  lie, 
Aad  ne'er  respect  roan's  cnieltye^ 
Balow,  la-low  I 
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Farewell,  farewell,  the  falsest  youth 
That  c%'er  ki'^t  a  woman's  mouth ! 
I  wish  ail  maids  be  warn'd  by  me 
Ncfer  to  trust  man's  curtesye ; 
For  if  we  do  but  chaooe  to  bow. 
They'll  use  as  then  they  care  not  how — 
BaloWy  k-low! 

jy*  Tie  Old  Cloak 

KRhCeatCI) 

TTIIS  winter's  weather  it  waxeth  cold, 

And  frost  it  frcezcth  on  every  liiU, 
And  Boreas  blows  his  blast  so  bold 

That  all  our  cattle  are  like  to  spilL 
Bell,  my  wife,  she  loves  no  Strife; 

She  said  unto  nie  quictlye, 
Rise  up,  and  save  cow  Crumbock's  life! 

MiDy  put  thine  old  cloak  about  thee! 

Ht,    O  BcU  my  wife,  why  dost  thou  flyte  ? 

Thou  kens  my  clo^ik  is  Tery  thin: 
It  is  so  bare  and  over  worn, 

A  cncke  thereon  cannot  renn. 
Tl^cn  I'll  no  longer  borrow  nor  lend; 

For  once  I'll  new  apparcll'd  be ; 
To-moROW  I'll  to  town  and  spend; 

For  111  have  a  new  cloak  about  me. 

^hi.    Cow  Crumbock  is  a  very  good  cow: 

She  has  been  always  true  to  the  pail ; 
She  has  helped  us  to  butter  and  cheese,  I  trow» 
Aod  other  things  she  will  not  fail 

9>  ^ly^l  ieold» 
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I  Nvould  be  loth  to  see  her  pine. 

Good  husband,  counsel  take  of  me; 
It  is  not  lor  us  to  90  so  fine — 

Man,  take  thine  old  cloak  about  thee  I 

My  cloak  it  was  a  very  good  cloak. 

It  hath  been  always  true  to  the  wear; 
But  now  it  is  not  wortli  a  groat: 

I  have  had  it  four  and  forty  yeat\ 
Sometinie  it  was  of  cloth  in  grain : 

Tb  now  but  a  sigh  clout,  as  you  may  see: 
It  will  neither  hold  out  wmd  nor  rain; 

And  rU  have  a  new  doak  about  me. 

iSStf.    It  is  four  and  forty  years  af^o 

Sine  the  one  ot  us  die  oilier  did  ken; 
And  we  have  had,  betwixt  us  two, 

Of  children  either  nine  or  ten  : 
We  have  brought  them  up  to  women  and  men: 

In  the  fear  of  God  I  trow  they  be. 
And  why  wilt  thou  thyself  misken  ? 

Man,  take  thine  old  cloak  about  thee  2 

Hi*   O  Beil  my  wife,  why  dost  thou  Byte  i 

Now  is  now,  and  then  was  then: 
Seek  now  all  the  world  throughout, 

Thou  kens  not  clowns  from  gentlemen : 
They  are  dad  in  black,  green,  yellow  and  blue. 

So  far  above  tlicir  own  degree. 
Once  in  niy  life  Til  take  a  view  5 

For  I'll  have  a  new  cloak  about  me. 

cloth  in  gndn]  icarlet  doth.         sigh  dont]  a  rag  for  stmiuing. 
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SU^    King  Stq^heii  «as  «  worthy  peeri 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown ; 
He  hdd  them  sixpence  all  too  dear, 

Therelbre  he  called  the  tailor  Mown.' 
He  was  a  long  and  wore  the  crown, 

And  thou'se  but  of  a  low  degree: 
It's  pride  that  puts  this  country  down: 

Man,  take  thy  old  doak  about  thee  I 

Jf£»    BeQ  my  wife,  she  loves  not  strife, 

Yet  5he  will  lead  me,  if  she  can; 
And  to  maintain  an  easy  life 

I  oft  must  yieldy  though  I'm  good-man. 
It's  not  for  a  man  with  a  woman  to  threap^ 

Unless  he  first  give  o'er  the  plea: 
As  we  beg^  so  will  we  keep. 

And  m  take  my  old  doak  about  me. 


JOHN  SKELTON 

30.      To  Mistress  Margery  tymPmrtb 

i46o>-isa9 

VWlTri  margerain  gentle, 

The  flower  of  goodiiiicad^ 
Ejnbroidered  the  mantle 

Is  of  your  maidenhead. 
Pliun!y,  I  cannot  glosej 

Ye  be,  as  I  divine^ 
The  pfttty  prim^rose, 

The  goodly  cohanfaine. 


m^,  thfcap]  aigiie.        ^  auogienfa]  maijonini* 
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Benign,  coorteons,  and  meek, 
With  wordes  well  derised; 

In  yon,  who  list  to  seek. 
Be  virtues  well  comprised. 

With  margcraln  gentle, 

The  llowcr  of  gcjocUihead, 

Embroidered  the  mantle 
Is  of  your  maidenhead. 


J/.    To  Mistress  Margaret  Husse/ 

MERRY  Margaret 
As  midsnmnier  flower, 

Gentle  as  falcon 
Or  hawk  of  the  tower: 
With  solace  and  gladness^ 
Much  mirth  and  no  madness, 
All  good  and  no  badness; 

So  joyously, 

So  maidenly, 

So  womanly 

Her  demeaning 

In  e?ery  thing. 

Far,  far  passmg 

That  I  can  indite. 

Or  sitflice  to  write 
Of  Merry  Margaret 
As  midsummer  flower, 
Gentle  as  falcon 
Or  hawk  of  the  tower. 
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As  patient  nnd  still 
And  as  full  of  good  will 
As  fair  Isaphiil, 
CoKander, 
Sweet  pomander, 
Good  Cassander; 
Steadfast  of  thought, 
Well  made,  well  wrought, 
Far  may  be  sought, 
Ere  that  ye  can  find 
So  courteous,  so  kind, 
As  merry  Margaret, 
This  midsummer  flower^ 
Gentle  as  falcon 
Or  hawk  of  the  tower. 


STEPHEN  HAWES 
J2.  Tie  True  Knight 

COR  knighthood  is  not  in  the  feats  of  warre. 
As  for  to  fight  in  quarrel  right  or  wrong, 
But  in  a  cause  which  truth  can  not  defarre : 
He  o^ght  himself  for  to  make  sure  and  strong, 
Justice  to  keep  mixt  with  mercy  among: 
And  DO  qoarreii  a  knight  ought  to  take 
But  for  a  tmtb^  or  for  a  woman's  sake. 

baphill]  Hypsipyle.  eoUander]  coftander  tee  J,  m  aromatic. 
^MDaoder]  a  ball  of  pofune.  Camnder]  Caaaaadn. 
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His  Epitaph 

r\  MORTAL  folk,  ycm  may  behold  aod  see 

How  I  lie  here,  sometime  a  nughqr  knight: 
The  end  of  joy  and  all  ptospeiitee 

Is  death  at  last,  thorough  his  course  aod  might : 
After  the  day  diere  comedi  the  dark  night. 
For  though  the  daye  be  never  so  long, 
At  liisi.  ilie  bells  ringeth  to  evensong. 


SIR  THOMAS  WYATT 

t4»  Fmtt  not  yet 

The  Loner  Beseechetb  his  Mistress  not  I0  Forg^  hit 
Sua^asi  Faiih  and  Tnu  IntaU 

pORGET  not  yet  the  tried  intent 

Of  such  a  truth  as  I  have  meant; 

My  great  travail  so  gladly  spent, 
Forget  not  yetl 

Foiget  not  yet  when  first  begui 
The  weary  life  ye  know,  «nce  whan 
The  siiit,  the  serrice,  none  tell  can; 
Forget  not  yetl 

Forget  not  yet  the  great  assays, 
The  cruel  wrong,  the  scornful  ways. 
The  painful  patience  in  detayS) 
Forg^  not  yetl 

Forget  not!  O,  forget  not  this  I— 

How  long  ago  hath  been,  and  is. 
The  mind  that  never  meant  amiss—* 
Forget  not  yetl 

60 
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Forget  Dot  then  thine  own  apjvOTed, 
The  which  so  long  hath  thee  so  loved. 
Whose  stcadiast  hath  yet  never  snored: 
Fciget  not  thbl 


Sf*  The  y^J>j>€al 

Am  Eanuii  Smi  to  b'u  Unkind  Mitintiy  Hoi  h 

Fmnaki  hkm 

A  ND  wilt  thou  leave  mc  thus  ? 
Say  nay,  say  nay,  for  shanicl 
— ^To  safe  thee  from  the  hlame 
Of  all  my  grief  and  gnune. 
And  wih  thou  leave  me  thus? 
Say  naj!  say  nay  I 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thuS| 
That  hath  loved  thee  so  long 
In  vrealth  and  woe  amoogs 
And  18  thy  heait  lo  strong 
As  for  to  kave  roe  thus? 
Say  nay!  say  nay  I 

And  wUt  dion  leave  me  thtts, 
That  hath  given  thee  my  heart 
l^Yever  for  to  depart 

Neitlicr  for  pain  nor  sniait : 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus? 
Say  nayl  say  nayl 

gnae]  sonov; 
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And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thu9| 
And  have  no  more  pitye 
Of  him  that  loveth  thee? 
Alas,  thy  cruelty] 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus? 
Say  nay  I  say  nayl 


A  Revocation 

W^THAT  sliould  I  say? 

^    —Since  Faith  is  dead^ 
And  Truth  away 
From  you  is  fled? 
Should  I  be  led 
With  doubleness  ? 
Nay!  nayl  mistress. 

J  promised  you, 

And  you  promised  me. 
To  be  as  true 
As  X  would  be. 
But  since  I  see 
Your  double  heart, 
Farewell  my  parti 

Thought  for  to  take 

'Tis  not  my  mindi 
But  to  forsake 
One  so  unkind  t 
And  as  I  find 
So  will  I  trust. 
Farewell,  unjust! 
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Can  ye  say  nay 

But  that  you  said 
That  I  alway 

Should  be  obeyed? 
And — thus  befauyed 
Or  that  I  vistl 
Farewell,  onkisti 


i7.    Vixi  Tuellis  Nuper  Idonms  •  • « 

TTHEY  flee  from  me  that  sometime  did  me  seek, 
^  With  naked  foot  stalking  within  my  chamber  t 
Oooe  hm  I  seen  them  gentle,  taroe^  and  med^ 
That  now  are  wild,  and  do  not  once  remember 
That  sometime  they  have  put  tfaemsdves  in  danger 
To  take  bread  at  my  hand ;  and  now  they  raiigc, 
Busily  seeking  in  cootinual  change. 

Itiaoked  be  foftnne,  it  hath  been  otherwise 
Twenty  dnMS  betieri  hot  once  especial—* 

In  thin  amy :  after  a  pleasant  guise, 
When  her  loose  gown  did  from  her  shoulders  fall, 

And  she  me  caught  in  her  arms  long  and  small, 

And  thcrev^iili^I  so  sweetly  did  uic  kiss, 

And  softly  said,  ^  Dear  hearty  how  &ke  you  ib'u  /  * 

It  was  so  dream }  for  I  lay  broad  awaking: 

But  all  is  tnm'd  now,  through  my  gentleness, 
Into  a  bitter  fefaion  of  forsaking ; 

And  I  have  leare  to  go  of  her  goodness  J 

And  she  also  lo  l.5c  liC-A-f^ngleness. 
r.t  since  that  I  unkindly  so  am  served, 
•  Hovt  like  jou  this  ?  ' — what  hath  she  now  deserved  \ 
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To  His  Lute 

lute,  twakel  perfomi  the  last 

ATA    Labour  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste. 
And  end  that  I  have  now  begun ; 

For  when  this  song  is  said  and  past, 
My  lute,  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 

As  to  be  heard  where  ear  is  none. 
As  lead  to  grave  in  marble  stone, 

My  song  may  pierce  her  heart  as  ?oon  : 
Should  we  then  singj  or  sigh,  or  raoaai 

No,  DO,  my  lute  I  for  I  have  done. 

The  rocks  do  not  so  cmeily 
Repulse  the  waves  continually, 

As  she  my  suit  and  aliecttdni 
So  that  I  am  past  remedy: 

Whereby  my  lute  and  I  have  done* 

Proud  of  the  spoil  that  thou  hast  got 
Of  simple  hearts  thorough  Love's  shot, 

By  whom,  unkind,  thou  hast  them  woo ; 
Think  not  he  hath  hb  bow  foi^ot, 

Altfaou^  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Vengeance  shall  fall  on  thy  disdain. 
That  makest  but  game  of  earnest  paint 

Trow  not  alone  under  the  sun 

Uni]Liii  lo  cvuic  ib.y  lover's  plain, 
xUdiuugh  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 
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May  chance  thee  He  withered  and  old 
The  winter  nights  that  are  so  cold, 

Plaining  in  vain  unto  the  moon : 
Thy  wishes  then  dare  not  be  told: 

Care  then  who  list!  for  I  have  done. 

And  then  may  chancc  thcc  to  repent 
The  time  that  thou  has  lost  and  spent 

To  cause  thy  lover's  sigh  and  swoon: 
Then  shalt  thou  know  beauty  but  lent. 

And  wish  and  want  as  I  have  done. 

Now  cease,  my  lute  I  this  is  the  last 
Labour  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste, 

And  ended  is  that  we  begun  : 
Now  is  this  song  both  sung  and  past— - 

My  lute  be  stilly  for  I  have  done« 


HENRY  HOWARD,  EARL  OF  SURREY 
3Pm  Description  of  Spring 

Wherein  each  thm^  reiu^ius^  save  onlj  ihe  Lover 

1516-47 

'  I  'HE  soote  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  bnngs, 

^    With  green  hath  clad  the  hill  and  ckc  tlie  vale: 
The  nightingaPr  with  feathers  new  she  siogs| 
The  tiotle  to  her  make  hath  told  her  tale. 
Suimner  b  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs: 
The  haft  hath  lumg  his  old  hold  on  the  pale; 
Hie  bock  in  facake  his  winter  coat  he  flings ; 
Die  ibhes  ileie  with  new  lepaiiM  scale. 

loakej  mate. 
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The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  slings; 
Tlie  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  smale; 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  luings; 
Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flowers'  bak. 

And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  tilings 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 


40.    Cmffhint  of  the  Ahseme  of  Her  Lover 

being  upon  the  Sea 

O HAPPY  dames!  that  may  embnce 
The  fruit  of  your  delight, 
Help  to  bewail  die  woful  case 

And  eke  the  heavy  plight 
Of  me,  that  wonted  to  rejoice 
The  fortune  of  niy  pleasant  choice: 
Good  ladies,  help  to  fill  my  mouroing  voice. 

In  sliip,  freight  with  reraeniberance 

Of  tlioughts  and  pleasures  past, 
He  sails  that  hath  in  governance 

My  life  while  it  will  last: 
With  scalding  sighs,  for  lack  of  gale, 
Furthering  his  hope,  that  is  his  sail, 
Toward  me,  the  swete  port  of  his  avaiL 

Alas!  how  oft  in  dreams  I  see 

Those  eyes  that  were  my  food; 
Which  sometime  so  detighted  me^ 

That  yet  they  do  me  good:* 

/y.  imugs]  mingles,  mixes. 
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Wherewith  I  wake  with  his  return 

Whose  absent  flame  did  make  me  burn  : 

But  whea  I  ^nd  the  lack,  Lord  I  huw  I  mourn  1 

When  other  iovers  in  arms  tcims 

Rejoice  their  chief  deli^ic^ 
DiDwoM  io  tearS)  to  raooni  niy  lost 

I  stand  the  bitter  nigbt 
In  mf  window  where  I  may  see 
Before  the  winds  how  the  clouds  flee: 
!    uImi  a  xiMTUici  love  liatii  made  me! 

And  in  green  waies  when  the  salt  flood 

Doth  fise  bf  rstgi  of  wind, 
A  thousand  iandcs  in  that  mood 

Assail  my  restless  mind. 
Alas!  now  diencheth  my  sweet  foe, 
That  with  the  qwO  of  my  heart  did  go, 
And  left  me;  but  alas!  why  did  he  so? 

And  when  the  seas  wax  cahn  again 

To  chase  fro  me  annoy, 
My  doubtful  hope  doth  cause  me  plain} 

So  dread  cats  off  my  joy. 
Thns  ts  my  wcaldi  mmgled  with  woe 
And  of  each  bought  a  doubt  doth  giow| 
—Now  he  oooKsl  Will  he  come?  Alas!  no,  no. 

4h     Tie  Means  io  attain  Happy  Life 

lUIARTIAL,  the  things  that  do  attain 
•^'^     I'he  happy  life  be  the^^e.  I  find;— 
The  richesse  left,  noi  got  with  pain ; 
The  fhiitful  g^und,  the  <^uiet  mind; 

4^  Aanchcth)  Le.  is  dmched  or  drowned. 
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The  equal  fnend;  no  grudge,  no  strife^ 
No  charge  of  rak,  nor  go^mancc; 

Without  disease,  the  healthful  life; 

Tiie  liouijciiQld  of  coaunuancc ; 

The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  fare; 

True  wisdom  join'd  with  simpleness; 
The  night  dischaigM  of  all  care, 

Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppress. 

The  faithful  wife,  without  debate; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  beguile  the  night: 
Contented  with  thine  own  estate 

Ne  wish  for  death,  ne  £ear  his  might. 


NICHOLAS  GRIMALD 

41.  A  True  Love 

VV7HAT  sweet  relief  the  showers  to  thirsty  plants 
^     we  see, 

What  dear  delight  the  blooms  to  bees,  my  true  lore  is 
to  me! 

As  fresh  and  lusty  Ver  lout  Winter  doth  exceed — 

As  moniing  bright,  with  scarlet  sky,  doth   pass  the 

evening's  weed — 
As  mellow  p<.*ars  above  the  crabs  esteemM  be — 
So  doth  my  love  surmount  them  all,  whom  yet  I  hap 

to  see  I 

The  oak  shall  olivrs  bear,  the  lamb  the  lion  fray, 

The  owl  shall  match  the  oightiogale  in  tuoiog  of  her  lay, 

4B»  iray]  affirl^t. 
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Or  I  my  love  let  slip  out  of  mine  entire  heart, 
So  deep  repos^  in  my  breast  is  she  for  her  desarti 
For  many  Uesadd  gifts,  O  hq)py,  bappy  land  I 
Wlm  Mars  aod  Pallas  strive  to  malEe  tlieir  glory  most 
to  standi 

Yet,  land,  more  is  thy  bibs  that,  in  this  cruel  age^ 

A  Veous'  imp  thou  hast  brought  forth,  so  steadfast  and 

so  sa^e. 

Among  the  Muses  Nine  a  tenth  if  Jove  would  make, 
And  to  the  Graces  Three  a  fourth,  her  would  Apollo  take. 
Let  sumc  for  honour  hunt,  and  hoard  the  massy  gold : 
Wuh  her  so  I  may  life  and  die,  my  weal  cannot  be  told. 


ALEXANDER  SCOTT 
43.       A  Bcqit€st  of  His  Heart 

iSioM5S> 

LJ  ENCE,  heait,  with  her  that  must  depart, 
^  ^    And  bald  thee  with  thy  soveninel 
For  I  hid  Hercr  want  aoe  l^art, 

Nor  have  the  heart  that  dois  me  pain. 

Tni-rcfore,  go,  ^vidl  thy  luve  remain, 
And  IcL  nie  kit  thus  unmolest ; 

And  see  that  thou  come  not  again, 
fiut  buie  with  her  thou  iuvis  best* 

Sen  she  that  I  have  servit  lang 

Is  to  dc}'^it  so  suddenly, 
Address  thee  now,  for  thou  sail  gang 

And  bear  thy  lady  company. 


^  ^JkcepL  lenliiQoe. 


ALEXANDER  SCOTT 

Fm  she  be  gone,  heartless  am  I, 
For  quhy?  thou  art  ivith  her  possesL 

Therefore^  my  heart,  go  hence  in  hi^ 
And  bide  with  her  thou  luTtt  best. 

Though  this  belappit  body  here 

Be  bound  to  serntude  and  thrall, 
My  faithful  heart  is  free  entier 

And  mind  to  serve  my  lady  at  alL 

Would  God  that  I  were  peiig^ 
Under  that  redolent  rose  to  rest ! 

Yet  at  the  least,  my  heart,  thou  sail 
Abide  with  her  thou  luvis  best. 

Sen  in  your  garth  the  lily  quhyte 
May  not  remain  amang  the  laif, 
Adieu  the  flower  of  whole  dditel 

Adieu  the  succour  that  may  me  saifl 

Adieu  the  frarrant  baline  suaii. 
And  lamp  of  ladies  lustiest ! 

My  faithful  heart  she  shall  it  haif 
To  bide  with  her  it  luvis  best. 

Deploir,  ye  ladies  cleir  of  hue^ 

Her  absence,  sen  she  must  depart  I 
And,  specially,  ye  luvcris  true 

That  wounded  bene  with  Luvis  dart. 

For  some  of  you  sail  want  ane  heart 
As  well  as  I ;  therefore  at  last 

Do  go  with  mine,  with  mind  iDwart, 
And  bide  with  her  thou  hivis  best! 

belappit]  downtrodden,  perigall]  made  cfjual  to,  privilfnrcd. 

garth]  garden-close.  lau]  rest.  with  mind  iawait]  with 
ixmcr  mind,  i.  e.  io  spirit. 
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A  JtmJel  of  Love 

T  O,  quhat  it  is  to  love 

Lovn  ye  that  Bst  to  prove. 
By  taty  I  say,  that  no  ways  may 

The  gromid  of  grief  remove. 
But  still  decay  both  nicht  and  day: 

Lu,  (^uiiat  it  is  to  luve  I 

Love  is  ane  fervent  fire 

KindJit  without  desire, 
Short  {kfeasuii^  long  displeasure, 

RepenCanoe  is  the  hire; 
Ane  puie  ties^onr  without  measour; 

Love  IS  aoe  ieivent  fiie* 

To  love  and  to  be  wiae^ 
To  lage  irith  good  advicei 
Noir  chu^  now  than,  so  gpis  the  game, 

Incertain  is  the  dice; 

There  is  no  man,  I  say,  lhat  can 
Both  love  and  to  be  wise. 

Flee  always  from  the  snare. 

Learn  at  me  to  beware; 
It  is  ane  pain,  and  double  trane 

Of  endless  woe  and  care; 
For  to  icfnin  that  daiignr  piaia, 

Fife  always  fion  die  snaie. 


ROBERT  WEVER 
4/.  In  Tmth  is  Tleasure 

TN  a  harbour  grene  aslepe  whereas  I  lay, 

^    The  byrdes  sang  swete  in  the  middes  of  the  day« 

I  dreamkl  fast  of  mirth  and  play: 

Id  youth  is  pleasure,  in  youth  b  pleasure* 

Methought  I  walked  still  to  and  fro, 
And  from  her  company  I  could  not  go — 
But  when  I  waked  it  was  not  so: 

Id  youth  is  pleasure,  in  youth  is  pleasure. 

Therefore  my  hart  is  surely  pyght 
Of  her  alone  to  have  a  sight 
Which  is  my  joy  and  hartes  delight : 

In  youth  is  pleasure,  in  youth  is  pleasure. 


RICHARD  EDWARDES 
46.  Ammtium  Irae  .^^^ 

T  N  going  to  my  naked  bed  as  one  that  would  have  slept, 

I  heard  a  v,  ik*  sing  to  her  child,  that  long  bcfojc  had  wept  : 
She  sighed  sore  and  sang  full  sweet,  to  bring  the  babe  to  rest. 
That  would  not  cease  but  cried  still,  in  sucking  at  her  breast. 
She  was  full  weary  of  her  watch,  and  grievM  with  her  child. 
She  rockM  it  and  rated  it,  till  that  on  her  it  smiled. 
Then  did  she  say,  Now  have  I  found  this  proverb  true  to  piOTC^ 
The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of  love. 

Then  took  I  pnj)cr,  pen,  and  ink,  this  proverb  for  to  write, 

In  register  for  to  remain  of  such  a  worthy  wight  : 

As  she  proceeded  thus  io  song  imto  her  little  brat. 

Much  matter  uttered  she  of  weight,  m  place  whereas  she  sat: 
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Ar.i  ■  'O'.ed  pl  im  there  was  no  beast,  nor  creature  bearing  life, 
Could  u  cll  \x:  known  to  live  in  love  without  discord  and  suife : 
Then  ki:5Scd  she  her  little  babe,  and  sware  by  Guvl  alx)ve, 
The  £&iling  out  of  faithful  fneods  reDcwiog  is  of  love. 

She  said  that  neither  king  nor  prince  nor  lord  could  live  aright, 
Until  their  poissaoce  they  did  pro>vey  their  manhood  and  their 
might. 

When  manhood  shall  be  matchid  so  that  fear  can  take  no  place, 
Thm  weaiy  irorks  make  warriora  each  other  to  embrace, 
And  ielt  thdr  force  that  iiiM  them,  which  did  consumetherout, 
That  might  before  hsfc  ifcd  their  time^  their  strength  and 
nature  outs 

TImi  did  she  smg  as  one  that  thongfit  no  man  could  her  reprove, 
"Die  fid&ng  out  of  fiidifiil  firiends  renewing  is  of  love. 

She  said  she  saw  no  fish  nor  fowl,  nor  beast  whhin  her  haunt, 
Hiat  met  a  stranger  in  their  kind,  bat  codd  give  it  a  taunt : 
Since  flesh  might  not  endure,  but  rest  must  wrath  succeed. 
And  force  the  ^ht  to  fall  to  play  in  pasture  where  they  feed, 
So  noble  nature  can  well  end  the  worit  she  hath  begun, 
And  bridle  wdl  that  will  not  cease  her  tragedy  in  some : 
Thus  in  song  she  oft  rehearsed,  as  did  her  well  behove, 
The  (^suiig  out  of  j^iiLiilul  iutnds  renewing  is  of  love. 

I  marvel  much  pardy  (quoth  she)  for  to  behold  the  rout, 
To  see  man,  woman,  boy  and  beast,  to  toss  the  world  about : 
Sooie  kneel,  some  crouch,  some  beck,  some  check,  and  some 

can  smoothly  smile. 
And  some  embrace  others  in  arm,  and  there  think  many  a  wile, 
Some  stand  aloof  at  cap  and  knee,  bome  humble  and  some  stout, 
Yet  are  they  ne^cr  iriends  in  deed  until  t!uy  once  fall  out: 
Thus  ended  she  her  song  and  said,  before  she  did  remove, 
The  failing  out  oi  t4ithiul  friends  renewing  is  of  love. 

i>3  n 


GEORGE  GASCOIGNE 

OING  lullaby,  as  women  do, 

^    Wherewith  they  bring  their  babes  to  rest; 

And  iollaby  can  I  sing  too, 

As  womanly  as  can  the  best. 
With  lullaby  they  Still  the  child ; 
And  if  I  be  not  much  begiuled, 
Full  many  s  wanton  babe  have  I, 
Which  must  be  atiU'd  with  hiUaby. 

First  lullaby  my  youthful  years, 

It  is  now  time  to  go  to  bed: 
For  crookM  age  and  hoary  hairs 

Have  won  the  haven  within  my  head. 
W^ith  lullaby,  then,  youth  be  stills 
With  lullaby  content  thy  will; 
Since  courage  quails  and  comes  behmd. 
Go  sleep,  and  so  beguile  thy  mindl 

Next  lullaby  my  gazing  eyes, 
Which  wonted  were  to  glance  apace; 

For  every  glass  may  now  suffice 
To  show  the  furrows  in  thy  face* 

With  lullaby  then  wink  awhile ; 

With  lullaby  your  looks  beguile; 

Let  no  lair  face,  nor  beauty  farighti 

Entice  you  eft  with  vam  ddight* 

And  lullaby  my  wanton  will ; 

Let  reason's  rule  now  reign  thy  thought; 
Since  all  too  late  I  find  by  skill 

How  dear  I  have  thy  fancies  bought  i 


\ 
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With  lullaby  now  take  thine  ease. 
With  lullaby  tliy  doubts  appease ; 
For  trust  to  this,  if  thou  be  stil^ 
My  body  shall  obey  thy  will. 

Thus  lullaby  my  youth,  mine  eyes, 
My  will,  my  ware,  and  all  that  wast 

I  can  00  more  delays  devise  | 

But  welcome  pain,  let  pleasure  fiass. 

\ybh  lullaby  now  take  your  leave; 

With  lullaby  your  dreams  deceive; 

And  when  yon  rise  with  waking  eye, 

Remember  then  this  luUaby. 


ALEXANDER  MONTGOMERiE 
The  Night  is  Near  Gone 

i540.'-i6JO  r 

L-IEY!  now  the  day  dawis; 
*  *    The  jolly  cock  crawis; 
Now  shroudis  the  sliawis 

Thro*  Nature  anon. 
The  thissel-cock  cryis 
On  lovers  wha  lyis : 
Now  skaillis  the  skyis; 

The  nicht  is  neir  gone» 

The  fieldis  cuerflowis 
With  gowans  that  growis, 
Quhair  lilies  like  low  is 
As  red  as  the  rone, 

4B,  throodts]  dm  themselves.  shawls]  woods.  skailllt] 
ckvB.      gowans]  daisies.      low]  flame.  roneliowaa. 
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The  turtle  that  true  is, 
With  notes  that  renewisy 
Her  pairty  pursuis : 
The  nicht  is  oeir  gone. 

Now  hairtis  with  hindis 
Confoim  to  their  kindis, 
Hie  tursis  their  tyndi-? 

On  ground  quhair  they  grooe. 
Now  hurchonis,  with  hairis, 
Aye  passis  in  pains ; 
Quhilk  duly  dedans 

The  nkht  is  oeir  gone. 

The  season  excellis 

Through  sweetness  that  smeHb; 

Now  Cupid  compelHs 

Our  hairtis  cchone 
On  Venus  wlia  waiki?, 
To  muse  on  our  maikis, 
Syne  sing  for  their  saikis— 

*The  oicht  is  netr  gonel* 

All  courageous  knichtis 

Aganis  the  day  dichtis 

The  breist-plate  that  bright  is 

To  fight  with  their  fone. 
The  stonid  sttxcl  sLimpis 
Through  courage,  and  cranapis. 
Syne  on  the  land  lampis: 

The  nicht  is  neir  gone* 

piltty]  partner,  mate.  tonis]  cuiy,  tyndis]  antlm 

graoe]  groan,  bell.  hucfaonisl  hedgehogi, '  mdifais.*  maikis] 
mates.  fooe]  foes.  atoned  steed]  stalUeo.  crampis]  praaoes. 
lampb]  gallopi, 
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The  fretkis  on  fdldis 
That  wight  W8|»iis  weildis 
With  shyniog  bright  ahiddis 

At  Titao  in  tronc; 
&6ff  speiris  m  reistis 
Oner  oorseris  crestb 
Are  bralte  on  their  txrcistiss 

The  nicht  is  ndr  gone* 

80  haxd  are  their  hittis. 
Some  sweyisi  some  sittis, 
And  toflw  perforce  flittis 

Oa  ffoaad  qahile  they  gronev 
Syne  gnKmus  that  g^y  is 
On  Uonkis  that  bnyb 
With  swordts  assayis:-^ 

The  nicht  b  netr  gone. 


JOHN  STILL,  EISIIOP  OF  BATH  AND  WLLLS 

4P.       JoU^  Good  Ale  amd  Old 

I  CANNOT  cat  but  II* tie  meat, 
^    My  stomach  is  not  good; 
But  sare  I  think  that  I  can  dnnk 

With  him  that  wears  a  hocxL 
Tbongh  I  go  baie,  take  ye  no  caie^ 

I  notfaiog  am  a-cold; 
I  stniT  my  skin  so  foil  within 

Of  jol^  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  baiei 
Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold ; 

4$,  frdhb]  men,  WArrioit.         wight  wapins]  stoat  weapons. 
•tTban]  oYeragaSiiitTltm(lhtliiB)i  oriaid'as.'  ttttisjafe 
hlookis]  while  pslfinyi* 
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But,  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  enougli, 
Whether  it  be  new  or  old. 

I  lofe  no  roast  bot  a  nut-brown  toast, 

And  a  cnb  laid  b  the  fire ; 
A  little  bread  shall  do  me  stead; 

Much  bread  I  not  desire. 

No  frost  nor  snow,  no  wind,  I  trow, 

Can  hurt  me  if  I  wold; 
I  am  so  wrapp'd  and  thoroughly  lapp'd 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare, 

And  Tib,  my  wife,  that  as  her  fife 

Loveth  wdU  good  ale  to  seek, 
Full  oft  drinks  she  ttU  ye  may  see 

The  tears  run  down  her  cheek : 
Then  doih  she  trowl  to  nic  the  bowl 

Even  as  a  niciliworm  should, 
And  saith,  '  Sweetheart,  I  took  my  part 

Of  this  jolly  good  ale  and  old.* 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare,  &c. 

Now  let  them  drink  till  they  nod  and  wink, 

Even  as  good  feOows  should  do; 
They  shall  not  miss  to  hsnt  the  bfiss 

Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to ; 
And  all  poor  soiil.^  ih.it  h.;ve  scour 'd  bowls 

Or  have  thcni  lustily  trolFd, 
God  save  the  lives  of  them  and  their  wives, 
Whether  they  be  young  or  old. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare; 

Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold ; 

But,  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  enough. 

Whether  it  be  new  or  old. 
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fo.   Whm  Flora  had  O'er/ret  the  Firth 

i6t]i  Ceat. 

QUHEN  Flora  had  o'erfret  the  firth 
In  May  of  every  moneth  queen; 
Quhen  merle  and  mnvis  singis  with  mirth 
Swe^  melling  in  the  shawis  sheen; 
Quhen  all  lavaris  rejoidt  bene 
And  most  desirous  of  tbcir  preji 

I  heard  a  lusty  htw  meoe 
— *I  lufCy  but  I  dare  nodit  assay!' 

*  Strong  are  the  pains  I  daily  prove^ 
But  yet  with  patience  I  sostenei 

I  am  so  fetterit  with  the  hife 
Only  of  my  lady  sheeo, 
Qohilk  for  her  beanty  micht  be  quee 

Natnve  so  craftily  alway 
Has  done  depaint  that  sweet  seiene: 

— Qvfaom  I  love  I  dare  nocht  assay. 

'  She  is  so  bricbt  of  hyd  and  hue, 

I  luve  but  her  alonei  I  ween; 
Is  none  her  luTe  that  may  eschew, 

^lat  blinUs  of  that  dulce  amene; 

So  comdy  deir  are  her  twa  een 
That  she  mae  luvaris  dels  aflfray 

Tii^n  ever  oi  Greece  did  fair  Helenc: 
— Quhom  I  luve  I  dare  noclit  assay  1 ' 

e'crlret]  adorned.      shawis]  woods.      sheen]  beaatiful.  meiie] 
a.  hyd]  ildB*  bUnkis]  gets  a  glimpie*  daloe 

e]  cntle  and  plcaaant  onee     mae]  oioie. 
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LUSTY  May,  with  Flora  <iaeen ! 


Prdudand  beams  bdbie  the  day: 
By  that  Diana  giowis  green 
Through  gladness  of  this  lusty  M^* 

Then  Esperus,  that  is  so  bricht, 
Til  woful  hairds  castis  his  li^t, 

With  bankis  that  bloomis  on  every  brae; 
And  sdiouris  are  abed  forth  of  their  sicht 

Through  gladness  of  this  lusty  May. 

Birdis  on  be  wis  of  every  birth, 
Rejoicing  notis  makaad  their  mirth 

Richt  plesantly  upon  the  spray, 
With  flourishingis  o*er  field  and  firtk 

Thro4gh  ghMbeas  of  this  lusty  May* 

All  luvaris  tliat  are  in  care 
To  their  ladies  they  do  repair 

In  fresh  momingis  before  the  day, 
And  are  m  mirth  ay  mair  and  mair 

Througli  gladness  of  this  lusty  Mi^. 


Heart  is  High  Above 


Y  heart  is  high  above,  my  body  is  foil  of  bh'ss, 


For  I  am  set  to  luve  as  well  as  I  wooUi  wiss 
1  luve  my  lady  pure  and  she  luvis  me  a^n, 
I  am  her  serriturey  she  is  my  aofefanej 

r/.  sheen]  bright       til]  into.       schoniit]  ihowm  bewis] 


The  balmy  dropis  from  Phoebus  sheen 


i6th  Ccnc 


boughs.      birth]  kiad* 
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She  is  my  very  heart,  I  am  her  howp  and  heill, 

Sht  n  my  joy  invart,  I  am  her  iatar  leal; 

I  am  ber  bond  and  thrall,  she  is  at  my  coromaod) 

I  am  peipecaai  her  maoy  both  foot  and  hand; 

Hie  tbing  that  may  ber  please  my  body  sal!  fulfil; 

Qabate?er  her  dtsoae^  it  doe»  my  body  ilL 

My  bird,  my  bonny  aoe,  my  tender  babe  venust, 

My  la?e,  my  hfe  akoe,  my  Uktng  and  my  kstl 

Wc  interchange  our  hairtis  in  others  armis  soft, 

Spriteless  we  twa  dqiairtib.  LsanJ  our  luvis  oft. 

Wc  niuu::.  when  licht  dny  dawis,  we  plain  the  nicht  is  short, 

We  curse  the  cock,  that  ciawis,  that  hindcris  our  disport, 

I  glowffin  up  aghast,  quhen  I  her  miss  on  nicht, 

And  in  my  oxter  fast  I  find  the  bowstcr  richt ; 

Then  languor  on  me  lies  like  Morpheus  the  mair, 

^^uhiik  causes  me  upiise  and  to  my  sweet  repair* 

And  then  is  all  the  sorrow  forth  of  rememfanuice 

That  ever  I  had  «-lbnow  in  hms  obser?aace. 

Thus  never  I  do  nes^  so  lusty  a  life  I  lead, 

Qaben  that  I  list  to  test  the  well  of  vonanheid. 

Lsians  in  ptin^  I  piay  God  send  you  sic  remeid 

As  I  have  mcfat  and  day,  you  to  defend  from  deid  I 

TbcRfbie  be  crer  true  unto  your  ladies  fiec, 

And  tfaey  wtO  on  yon  me  as  mbe  has  done  on  me. 

hall]  he*llh.  invarl]  inward.  vcnust]  delightful.  gluwilin] 
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ELIZABETHAN  MISCELLANIES  ft  SONG-BOOKS 
BY  UNNAMED  OR  UNCERTAIN  AUTHORS 


Tottel**  Miscelliif ,  tgSf 

IVE  place^  yoa  ladies,  and  bcgooci 


Boast  not  yomelTes  at  alll 
For  here  at  hand  approacheth  one 
Whose  face  will  stain  yoa  alL 

The  virtue  of  her  lively  looks 
Excels  the  precious  stone ; 

I  wish  to  have  none  other  books 
To  read  or  look  upon* 

In  each  of  her  two  crystal  eyes 

Smileth  a  naked  boy ; 
It  would  you  all  in  heart  suffice 

To  see  that  lamp  of  joy. 

I  thbk  Nature  hath  lost  the  mould 

Where  she  her  shape  did  take; 
Or  else  I  douht  if  Nature  could 

So  fair  a  creature  make. 

She  may  be  well  compared 

Unto  the  Phoenix  kind. 
Whose  like  was  nefcr  seen  or  hean^ 

That  any  man  can  find* 


^  Trais€  of  His  Lady 
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In  life  she  is  Diana  cbaste^ 

In  tnCh  Penelopey; 
In  md  and  eke  in  deed  stenUast, 

^What  viQ  JOB  more  we  say  ? 

If  all  the  irorld  were  sought  so  £nv 
Wlw  could  lind  such  a  wight? 

Her  beauty  twmkledi  like  a  star 
Within  the  ^x>sty  night. 

Her  rosial  colour  comes  and  goes 

With  such  a  comely  grace, 
More  ruddier,  too,  than  doth  the  lose^ 

Within  her  liTeiy  face. 

At  Bacchus*  feast  none  shall  her  mcety 

Ne  at  no  wanton  play, 
Nor  gazing  in  an  open  street. 

Nor  pddiqg  as  a  strij. 

The  modest  mirth  that  she  doth  use 
Ts  mix'd  with  shamefastness ; 

All  Tice  she  doth  wholly  refiise^ 
And  hateth  idleness. 

O  Loid!  it  is  a  world  to  see 

How  Yirtne  can  repair, 
And  deck  in  her  such  honesty, 

Whom  Nature  made  so  fair. 

Tidy  she  doth  so  far  exceed 

Our  women  nowaday  s, 
As  doch  the  jdiflower  a  weed| 

And  more  a  thousand  ways. 
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How  might  I  do  to  get  a.  graff 

Of  this  unspotted  tree^ 
^¥oT  all  the  rest  are  jilam  but  chal^ 

Whkh  Mm  good  com  to  be. 

This  gift  alone  I  shall  her  give; 

When  death  doth  what  he  caa^ 
Her  honest  fame  shall  ever  live 

Within  the  month  of  man. 

?  by  John  Hejwood 

f4.       To  Her  Sea-faring  Lover 

Totfd*.  IftocclUny,  IJ57 

C  H  ALL  I  thus  ever  long,  and  be  no  whit  the  neare  ? 
^    And  shall  I  still  complain  to  thee,  the  which  roe 

will  not  hear^ 
Alasl  say  nay  J  say  nayl  and  be  no  more  so  dnmb^ 
But  open  thoo  thy  manly  mouth  and  say  that  thou  wik 

come : 

Whereby  my  heart  may  think,  although  I  see  not  thee, 
Tiiat  thou  wilt  come-*-4hy  word  so  sware — if  thou  a  live 
man  be. 

The  roaring  hugy  waves  they  threaten  my  poor  ghost. 

And  toss  thee  up  and  down  the  seas  in  danger  to  be  lost. 
iShall  tliey  not  m^ike  me  ic*if  tiut  tiiey  have  swaiiuwcd 
thee? 

— But  as  thou  art  most  sure  alive,  so  wilt  thou  come  to  nie» 

Whereby  I  shall  go  see  thy  ship  ride  on  the  strand, 
And  think  and  say  JLo  where  he  eomee  and  Sure  here  wB 
he  iand: 

$4.  neare]  nearer. 
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And  then  I  shall  lift  up  to  thee  my  Httle  hand, 
And  thou  shah  think  thine  heart  in  ease,  in  health  to  see 
me  stand. 

And  if  thou  come  indeed  (as  Christ  thee  send  to  do  f) 
Those  arm«  which  miss  thee  now  shall  then  embrace  [^and 
ho!d    'A.CQ  too : 

Each  vein  to  every  joint  the  lively  Mood  siiali  spread 
Which  now  for  want  of  thy  glad  sight  doth  show  full 
psle  and  dead. 

Sm  if  then  slip  thv  troth,  and  do  not  come  at  all, 
As  mimites  in  the  clock  do  strike  so  call  for  death  I  shall : 

To  fkase  both  thy  false  heait  and  rid  myseif  from  woe, 
That  father  had  to  die  in  troth  than  lire  forsaken  sol 


//•       Tie  Faithless  Shepherdess 

WUliam  Byrd'i  Smgt^ 
Su$ulry  Nm4ur*»t  IK89 

'W^HILE  that  the  sun  with  his  beams  hot 

^    Scorch^  the  fruits  in  Tale  and  mountain, 
FfailoQ  the  ahepheidy  bte  forgot, 
Shtmg  beside  a  crystal  fountain 

In  shadow  of  a  green  oak  tree, 
Upon  his  pipe  this  song  play'd  he: 
Adieu,  Love,  adieu,  Love,  untrue  Love ! 
Untrue  Lo\c,  untnie  Love,  adieu,  Love! 
Your  mind  is  light,  soon  lost  for  new  love. 

So.  long  as  I  was  ia  yoiir  sight  * 

I  was  your  heart,  yoor  soul,  your  treasure; 
And  evermore  you  sobb'd  and  sigh'd 
Burning  in  flames  beyond  all  measure: 

—Three  days  endured  vour  love  to  roe. 
And  It  was  lost  in  other  three ! 
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Adieu,  Love,  adieu,  Lotc,  untrue  Love! 
Untrue  Love,  unuue  Love,  adieu.  Love  1 
Your  miod  is  light,  soon  lost  ioi  new  luvc. 

Another  shepherd  you  did  see, 

To  whom  your  heart  was  soon  endiiiiiidi 

Lull  soon  your  love  was  leapt  from  me. 
Full  soon  my  place  he  had  obtained. 

Soon  came  a  third  your  love  to  win. 
And  we  were  out  and  he  was  in. 
Adieu,  Love,  adifu.  Love,  untrue  Love! 
Untrue  Love,  untrue  Love,  adieu.  Love! 
Your  mind  is  light,  soon  lost  for  new  love. 

Sure  you  have  made  me  jxis^ing  glad 

That  vou  your  mind  so  soon  removed, 
Before  tliat  I  the  leisure  had 

To  choose  you  for  my  best  beloved : 

For  aU  my  love  was  pass'd  and  done 
Two  days  before  it  was  begun. 
Adieu,  Love^  adieu,  Love^  untrue  Lorel 
Untrue  Love,  untrue  Love^  adieu,  Love! 
Your  mind  is  light,  sooo  lost  for  new  love. 


X^.         Crabbed  ^ge  and  Touth 

RABBLD  Age  and  Youth 
Cannot  live  together; 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasance, 
Age  is  full  of  care ; 
Youth  like  summer  morn, 
Age  like  winter  weather; 
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Youth  like  smniiiar  bnve^ 

Age  like  winter  bare. 

Youth  is  fbll  of  sport, 

Age^s  hceath  is  diort; 

Youth  is  nimble,  Age  is  lamcf 

Yout'i  IS  liot.  and  bold, 

Age      Weak  and  cold; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  Age  is  tame. 

Age,  I  do  abhor  tliee ; 

Youth,  I  do  adore  thee ; 

O,  my  Lo¥e,  my  Love  is  youog! 

Age,  I  do  defy  thee: 

O,  sweet  shepherd,  hie  tliee! 

For  mrthinks  tboa  stay'st  too  long. 

i  hy  Wi&am  Shaketpean 

$?•  ThjUtdas  Love-Call 

PfyBU^  /*^ORYDON,  arise,  my  Corydonl 

Titan  shioeth  clear. 
Ctryiem.  Who  b  it  that  calleth  Coiydon^ 
Who  is  it  that  I  hearf 
PhyL  Phyllida,  thy  true  love,  calleth  thee, 
Arise  then,  arise  tiien, 

Arise  and  keep  thy  flock  with  me  I 
Cor,  Phyilida,  ray  true  love,  is  it  she? 
I  come  then,  I  come  then, 

I  come  and  keep  my  flock  with  thee 

Phyl.  Heie  aie  cherries  ripe  for  my  Coiydon; 

Eat  them  for  my  sake. 
Cor.  Here's  my  oaten  pipe,  my  lovely  one, 

^puri  for  tliee  to  lUtike. 
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Pbyl.  Here  are  threads,  my  true  love,  fine  as  silk. 
To  knit,  ihte,  to  knit  tl.ee, 

A  pair  of  stockings  wiiite  as  milk. 
Cor,  Here  are  reeds,  my  true  lo?e,  fine  and  neat. 
To  make  thee,  to  make  thee, 
A  bonnet  to  wtthstaod  the  heat. 

PbjL  I  will  gather  flowers,  my  CorydoDy 
To  set  in  thy  cap. 
Cor.  I  will  gather  pears,  my  ioveiy  one. 

To  put  in  thy  lap. 
PhyL  I  will  buy  my  true  lore  garters  gay, 
For  Sundays,  for  Sundays^ 
To  wear  abottt  bis       so  talL 
Car.  I  will  buy  my  true  love  yellow  say. 
For  Sundays,  for  Sundays, 

To  wear  about  her  middle  smalL 

Pbjfl,  When  my  Corydon  sits  on  a  hill 

Making  melody — 
Cor.  When  my  lovely  one  goes  to  her  whed, 

Singing  cheerily — 
FhjL  Sure  methinks  my  true  love  dotb  excel 
For  sweetness,  for  sweetness, 

Our  Pan,  that  uld  ..VrciJian  knight. 
Cor,  And  jnethinks  my  true  love  bears  the  bell 
For  clearness,  for  clearness, 
Beyond  the  nymphs  that  be  so  bright, 

Pbyl,  Had  my  Corydon,  my  Corydon, 
Been,  alack  I    her  swain — 
Cor,  Had  my  lovely  one,  ray  ioveiy  one, 
Been  in  Ida  plain^ 

uy]  f0i$f  lilk. 
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PiyL  Cynthia  Endymkm  haA  refined. 

Preferring,  preferrtDg, 

My  Corydon  to  play  withal. 
Ctw,  The  Queen  oi  Love  had  hcca  excused 
Bequeathing,  bequeathing, 
My  Phyiiida  the  golden  balL 

PhyL  Yonder  amies  my  modieri  Corydon  1 

Whither  shall  I  fly? 
C«v  Under  yonder  beech,  my  lo?e!y  one^ 

While  she  passeth  by. 
PhjL  Say  to  her  thy  true  love  was  not  heie( 

Remember,  reiiitnibcr, 

To-morrow  is  another  day. 
Cor,  Doubt  me  not,  my  true  love,  do  not  fear; 

Farewell  then,  farewell  then  ! 
Heaven  keep  our  loves  alwayl 

SS,  A  TeJlar 

John  DowUnd'*  Seamd  Book  <if 

PJINE  knacks  for  ladies !   cheap,  choice,  brave,  and  new, 
*      Good  pennyworth*!— hut  money  cannot  move: 
i  keep  a  fair  but  for  t!;e  Fair  to  view— 

A  beggar  may  be  liberal  of  love. 
Tbougb  ail  my  wares  be  trash,  the  heart  is  tme^ 

The  heart  is  true* 

Great  gifts  are  guiles  and  look  for  gifts  again; 

My  trifles  corae  as  treasures  from  my  mind: 
It  is  a  precious  jewi  1  to  be  plain ; 

Sometimes  in  shell  the  orient'st  pearls  we  linds— 
Of  Others  take  a  sheal|  of  me  a  grain ! 

Of  me  a  grain! 
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Hey  nmnj  not 


CMt  Chweh  US. 


no ! 


^  ^    Men  ire  fools  that  wish  to  die! 
I8*t  not  fitne  to  danee  and  sing 
When  the  bdls  of  deatb  do  ring  ? 
Is't  not  fine  to  swim  in  winc^ 
And  torn  npoa  the  toe, 
And  sing  hey  nonny  no! 
When  the  winds  hbw  and  the  seas  flow? 
Hey  nonny  no! 

60n,  Treparations 


£T  if  His  Majesty,  our  sofcieign  lord. 


^  Should  of  his  own  accord 
Friendly  himself  mrite, 

And  say  'I'll  be  your  gnest  to-morrow  night,' 
How  should  we  stir  onrsel?es,  call  and  command 
All  hands  to  work  1    *  Let  no  man  idle  stand ! 

*Set  me  fine  Spanish  tables  in  the  hall| 

See  they  be  fitted  all  | 

Let  there  be  room  to  eat 

And  order  taken  that  there  want  no  meat. 

See  efery  sconce  and  candlestick  made  bright, 

That  without  tapers  they  may  give  a  li^t. 

*Look  to  the  presence:  are  the  caipets  spread. 

The  dazie  o*er  the  hend, 

The  cushions  in  the  chairs, 

And  all  the  candles  lighted  on  the  stairs  ^ 

Perfume  the  chambers,  and  in  any  case 

Let  each  man  give  attendance  in  his  place  I  * 


Christ  Chardi  MS. 
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TbnSy  if  a  kbg  wm  comiagy  nould  we  do ; 

And  "twcre  good  retson  too; 

For  'tis  ft  duteoos  thing 

To  show  alt  honour  to  an  eaithfy  kiogp 

And  after  aU  oar  travail  and  our  cost, 

So  he  be  pleased,  to  think  no  labour  lost 

Bat  at  the  coming  of  the  King  of  Heaven 

All's  set  at  SIX  and  seren; 

We  waDow  m  our  am, 

Christ  cannot  find  a  chamber  in  the  tnn« 

We  eutertain  Him  always  like  a  stranger, 

Andy  as  at  first,  still  lodgp  Him  in  the  manger. 

€u  The  New  Jerusalem 


LJ  lERUSALEM,  my  happy  home, 
^    When  shall  I  come  to  thee? 
When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end, 

Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see? 

O  hqipj  harbour  of  the  Saints! 

O  sweet  sad  pkasaot  soil  1 
In  thee  no  sorrow  may  be  teody 

No  griefy  DO  care,  no  toil. 

There  Inst  and  lucre  cannot  dwelL 
There  enry  bears  no  sway ; 

There  is  no  hunger,  heat,  nor  cold, 
But  pleasure  erery  way. 

Thy  walls  are  made  of  piecions  stones, 
Thjr  bolwvks  dismoods  sqoare; 

Thf  gsles  are  nf  right  orieikt  pearly 
Exceeding  rich  and  rue. 


Song  ofMvfj  tkt  MHMer  of 
CknMi$Mdtmx  &  AlUleX  1601 
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Thy  turrets  and  thy  pinnades 

With  carbuncles  do  shine; 
Thy  very  streets  are  paved  with  gold. 

Surpassing  clear  and  fine. 

Ah,  my  sweet  home^  Hieruaalenii 

Would  God  I  were  in  thee! 
Would  God  my  woes  were  at  an  end| 

Thy  joys  that  I  might  seel 

Thy  gardens  and  thy  gallant  walks 

Continually  are  green; 
There  grows  such  sweet  and  pleasant  flowers 

As  nowhere  else  are  seen. 

Quite  til  rough  tlie  streets,  vnth  silver  sound, 

Tiie  Hood  of  Life  doth  flow; 
Upon  whose  banks  on  every  side 

The  wood  of  Life  doth  grow. 

There  trees  for  evermore  bear  fnut. 

And  evermore  do  spring; 
There  evermore  the  angels  sit. 

And  evermore  do  sing. 

Our  Lady  sings  Magnificat 

With  tones  surpassing  sweet ; 
And  all  the  Tirgins  bear  their  part, 

Sittbg  about  her  feet. 

Hiemsalem,  my  happy  home^ 

Would  God  I  were  m  thee! 
Would  God  my  woes  were  at  an  end, 

Thy  joys  that  I  might  see  I 
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^2p  Icarus 

Robert  Jones'i  Second  Book 

T  OVE  wiogVl  my  Hopes  and  taught  roe  how  to  fly 
^  Far  Uook  base  earth,  but  not  to  inoant  too  high : 

For  true  pleasure 

Lives  in  measure, 
Which  iT  m«i  forsake, 
Blioded  they  into  folly  run  and  grief  for  pleasure  take. 

Bai  my  fam  Hopes,  provnl  of  their  new-taught  flighty 
EfuiiNWd  sought  to  woo  the  son's  fair  Ught, 

Whose  rich  brightness 

Moved  thesr  lightness 

To  aspire  so  high 
tlyt  aO  scoichM  and  consnmed  with  flie  now  drown'd  in 
woe  they  lie. 

And  none  but  Love  their  woeful  hap  did  nie^ 
For  Lov»  did  know  that  their  desires  were  true; 

Though  fate  frowned. 

And  DOW  drownkl 

They  in  sorrow  dwell. 
It  was  the  purest  light  of  hcav'n  for  uriiose  hex  love  they  fell 

(fj.  Madrigal 

TH^AtavL*%  PodfecJ  Rhapsody,  i6ot 


Y  Love  in  her  attire  doth  bhow  her  wit, 
It  doth  so  well  become  her ; 


For  every  season  she  hath  dressings  fit, 
For  Winter,  Spnng.  and  Summer* 
No  beauty  she  doth  miss 

When  all  her  robes  are  on: 
But  Beaut/s  self  she  is 

When  all  her  robes  are  gone. 
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(ff    Htm  cm  the  Heart  forget  berf 

A  T  her  fair  hands  how  have  I  g^ace  entreated 

With  prayers  oft  repeated  I 
Yet  still  my  love  is  thwarted: 
Hearti  lei  her  gp^  for  she'll  Dot  be  coaveited— 
Say,  shall  she  go? 
O  00^  Q0|  no,  no^  no! 
She  is  most  £ttr,  though  she  be  maiUe-heaited. 

How  often  have  my  sighs  declared  my  anjguish, 

Wherein  I  daily  languish! 

Yet  still  she  doth  procure  it: 

Heart,  Jet  her  go,  for  I  can  not  endure  it— 

Say,  shall  she  go? 

O  no,  no,  no,  no,  no! 
She  gave  the  wound,  and  she  alone  must  core  it. 

But  shall  I  stiil  a  true  affection  owe  her, 

Which  prayers,  sighs,  tears  do  show  her, 

And  shall  she  still  disdain  me? 

Heaity  let  her  gp,  if  they  no  grace  can  g^u  me— 

Say,  shall  she  go? 

O  DO,  Do^  no,  no,  no  I 
She  made  me  hers,  and  hers  she  will  retain  me. 

But  if  the  love  that  hath  and  still  doth  burn  me 

No  love  nt  K  iigth  return  me, 

Out  of  my  thoughts  Til  set  her: 

Heart,  let  her  go,  O  heart  I  pray  thee,  let  her! 

Say,  shall  she  go? 

O  no^  no,  no^  DO,  no! 
Fix'd  in  the  heait,  how  can  the  heart  forget  her? 

IF.mW.  Damsm 

9« 
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Tears 

^l^EEP  jfDii  DO  moK^  sad  ibimuns} 

Wlist  need  fou  flow  so  Alt} 
Look  bow  the  snowy  moootains 

HesTco's  son  doth  geotly  waste  I 
But  mf  Sun's  hesfcnly  eyes 
View  not  your  weeping, 
That  now  lies  sleeping 
Sollly,  now  softiy  lie^ 
Sleeping. 

Sleep  is  a  rfconrilit^ 

A  icst  that  peace  begets; 
Doth  not  the  son  rise  snuUng 
When  £ur  st  even  he  sets? 
Rest  you  then,  rest,  sad  eyesl 
Melt  not  in  weepmg, 
While  she  lies  sleepiog 
Softly,  now  softly  lies 
Skepiag. 


AT.  JSfy  Lajys  Tears 

J  oho  Dowiaad  t  Third  and  Last 

1  SAW  my  Lady  wesfH 

^    And  Sorrow  proud  to  be  advancM  so 

In  those  fair  eyes  where  aU  perfectioos  keep. 

Her  face  was  fiill  of  woe  ; 

Lui  ^uch  a  vvuc  (Ix-Iicvu  mt-)  as  wins  inoie  hearLs 
Thao  Mirth  cao  do  with  her  CDUciog  parts. 
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Sorrow  was  there  made  fair, 
And  Passion  wise  ;   Tears  a  duliglitful  thing ; 
Silence  beyond  all  speech,  a  wisdom  rare: 

She  made  her  sighs  to  sing, 
And  all  things  with  so  sweet  a  sadness  move 
As  made  my  heart  at  ooce  both  gneve  and  love. 

O  fairer  than  aught  else 
The  worid  can  show,  leave  ofiF  in  time  to  grie?e  ! 
Enough,  enou^:  your  joyful  look  excels; 

Tears  kill  the  heart,  believe. 
O  strive  not  to  be  excellent  in  woe, 
Which  only  breeds  your  beauqf*s  overthrow. 


67*  Sister,  jtwaief 

Tbomaa  Bateson's  First  S^tof 
&t^itk  Mmdrigmtt^  1O04 

OISTilR,  av.akc!    close  not  your  eyes  1 
^    The  day  her  light  discloses, 
And  the  brij^ht  morning  doth  arise 
Out  of  her  bed  of  roses. 

See  the  dear  sun,  the  world's  bright  eye. 

In  at  our  window  peeping: 
Lo,  how  he  blusheth  to  espy 

Us  idle  wenches  sleeping! 

Therefore  awake  I  nake  haste,  I  say, 

And  let  us,  without  staying, 
All  in  our  gowns  of  green  so  gay 
Into  the  Park  a-niayingi 
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68.  2)evo/mi 

r^^mim  Xobias  HaTr<r'<t  T^e  First 

T^AIN  would  I  change  that  note 

^    To  which  fond  Love  hath  cliaiiu  M  me 
Long,  long  to  sing  by  rote, 
Fancying  that  that  harm'd  me: 
Yet  when  this  thought  doth  com^ 
'  Love  is  die  perfect  sum 

Of  all  delight,' 
I  have  no  other  choice 
Either  for  pen  or  voice 

To  sbg  or  write. 

0  Love!  they  wrong  thee  mueh 
That  say  thy  sweet  Is  bitter, 
When  thy  rich  Ihiit  b  such 

As  nothing  can  be  sweeter. 
]r       liuu^c  uf  joy  and  bliis, 
Where  truest  pleasure  is, 
I  do  adore  thee  : 

1  know  tiiee  what  tliou  art, 
1  senc  thee  with  my  heait. 

And  iaH  before  thee. 

Since  First  I  stm  j^our  Face 

Thomas  Ford's  Music  of 
Sundry  Kinds,  1607 

O INCE  first  I  saw  your  face  I  resolved  to  honour  and 
*^    renuwn  ye; 

If  now  !   be  disdainid  I  wish  my  heart  had  never 

knov.  n  ye. 

Wbati  I  that  lofcd  and  yon  that  liked,  shall  we  begin  to 
vnogle^ 

No^  ao^  DO^  my  heart  is  ^t,  and  cannot  disciitangle. 
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If  I  admire  or  pndse  yoa  too  much,  that  fault  yoa  may 
forgive  me; 

Or  if  my  hands  had  stra/d  but  a  touch,  then  justly  miglit 
yoa  leave  me. 

I  ask'd  you  leave^  you  bade  me  love ;  is't  now  a  time  to 
chide  me? 

No,      no,  111  loTe  you  still  what  fortune  e*er  betide  me. 

The  Sun,  whose  beams  most  glorious  are^  rejectech  no 
beholder, 

And  your  sweet  beauty  past  compare  made  my  poor  eyes 
die  bolder: 

Where  beauty  moves  and  wit  delighu  and  signs  of  luzid- 

iicss  bind  me, 

There,  O  there  1  where'er  I  go  I'll  leave  my  heart  behind 

me  i 

70,  There  is  a  Lady  sweet  anJ  kind 

niomaa  Fonl's  Music  n  f 
Sundry  Kmd*^  xttaf 

THERE  is  a  Lady  sweet  and  kmd. 
Was  never  fiu:e  so  pleased  my  mind; 
I  did  but  see  her  passing  by, 
And  yet  1  love  her  till  I  die. 

Her  gesture,  modon,  and  her  smiles, 
Her  wit,  her  voice  my  heart  beguiles, 
Beguiles  my  heart,  I  know  not  why. 
And  yet  I  love  her  till  I  die. 

Cupid  is  wmg^  and  doth  range, 
Her  countiy  so  my  love  doth  change: 
But  change  she  earth,  or  change  she  sky, 
Yet  wiU  X  love  her  till  I  die. 
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71.    Love  not  me  for  comely  grace 

John  Wtlbje'a  Stand  Stt  of  Madrig^U^  1609 

T  OVE  not  me  for  comdy  grace, 
^    For  my  pleasing  eye  or  lace^ 
Nor  for  any  outward  part, 
No^  nor  for  a  constant  heart: 

For  these  may  fail  or  turn  to  iU, 
So  thou  and  I  shall  sever: 
Keep,  therefore,  a  tme  woman's  eye, 
And  love  me  still  hot  know  not  why— « 

So  hast  thou  the  same  reason  still 
To  doat  upon  rae  ever! 

72.  The  IVahening 

John  KtkjemFirMBookqfAir*^  i6tt 

/^N  a  time  the  amorous  Silvy 

Said  to  her  shepherd,  *  Sweet,  how  do  ye? 
Kiss  me  this  once  and  then  God  be  with  ye, 

My  sweetest  ticar  ! 
Kiss  me  this  once  and  then  God  be  with  ye, 
For  now  the  morning  draweth  near/ 

With  that,  her  fairest  bosom  showing, 
Opening  her  hps,  rich  perfumes  Uowiog, 
She  said,  'Now  hiss  me  and  be  gotog, 

My  sweetest  dear! 
Kiss  me  this  once  and  then  be  going, 
For  now  the  morning  draweth  near/ 

With  that  the  shc]^herd  waked  from  sleeping 
And  spying  where  ih,  day  was  peeping, 
He  said,  *Now  take  my  soul  in  keeping, 

My  sweetest  dearl 
Kiss  me  and  take  iny  soul  in  keeping, 
Since  I  must  go^  now  day  is  near.' 
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7 J,  TbUiidii  and  CoridQU 

TN  tlie  merry  month  of  May, 
^     In  a  mom  by  break  of  day, 
Forth  I  walk'd  by  the  wood-side 
Wiien  as  May  was  in  his  phde; 
There  I  spied  all  alone 
Phillida  and  Coridon. 
Much  ado  there  was,  God  wot! 
He  would  love  and  she  would  noL 
She  said,  Nerer  man  was  true; 
He  said,  None  was  false  to  you- 
He  said,  He  had  loved  her  long; 
She  saidy  Love  should  have  no  wrong* 
Coridon  would  kiss  her  then; 
She  said,  Maids  must  kiss  no  men 
Till  they  did  for  good  and  all; 
Then  she  made  the  shepherd  call 
All  the  heavens  to  witness  truUi 
Never  loved  a  truer  youth. 
Thus  with  many  a  pretty  oatli. 
Yea  and  nay,  and  faith  and  ti'Oth^ 
Such  as  silly  shepherds  use 
When  they  will  not  Love  abuse, 
Love,  which  had  been  long  deluded. 
Was  with  kisses  sweet  concluded; 
And  Phillida,  with  garlands  gay, 
Was  made  the  Lady  of  the  Miy, 
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74*  A  Cradle  Song 

TAg  Arbar  of  Amorous 
Devicts^  1593-4 

^^OME  little  babe,  come  silly  soul. 

Thy  father's  shame,  thy  niodiei's  gficf, 

Born  as  I  doubt  to  all  our  dole, 

And  to  thyself  unhappy  chief: 

Sing  lullaby,  and  lap  it  warm, 

Poor  soul  that  thinks  no  creature  hamu 

Thou  little  think'st  and  less  dost  know 
The  cause  of  this  thy  mother^s  moan ; 
Thou  want*st  the  wit  to  wail  her  woe, 
And  I  myself  am  aii  alone: 

Why  dost  thou  weep?  why  dost  thou  wail? 

And  know'st  not  yet  what  thou  dott  ail* 

Come,  little  wretch — ah,  sillv  heart  1 
Mine  only  joy,  what  can  I  more? 
If  there  be  any  wrong  thy  smart. 
That  may  the  destimes  implore: 

Tv/as  I,  I  say,  against  my  will, 

I  wail  the  time,  but  be  thou  still. 

And  dost  thou  smile?    O,  thy  sweet  face! 
Would  God  Himself  He  might  thee  see! — 
No  doubt  thoa  wouldst  soon  purchase  grace, 
I  know  rigfit  veil,  for  thee  and  me: 

But  come  to  mother,  babe,  and  play, 

For  firther  false  is  fled  away. 

Sweet  boy«  if  it  by  fortmie  chanoe 
Thy  fitther  home  again  to  send, 

lot 
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If  death  do  strike  me  with  his  lance, 

Yet  mayst  thou  me  to  liim  commend ; 
If  any  ask  thy  mother's  name, 
TcII  how  by  love  she  purchased  blame 

Then  will  his  gentle  heart  soon  yields 

I  know  him  of  a  noble  mind: 

Although  a  lion  in  the  field, 

A  lamb  in  town  thou  shalt  him  find: 
Ask  blessing,  babe,  be  not  afraid, 
His  sugared  words  hath  me  betray*d. 

Then  mny=?t  thou  joy  and  be  right  gladj 

Although  in  woe  I  sct-m  to  moaOy 

Thy  father  is  no  rascal  lad, 

A  noble  youth  of  blood  and  bone: 

His  glancing  looks,  if  he  once  smiley 
Right  honest  women  may  beguile. 

Come,  Htde  boy,  and  rock  asleep  j 

Sing  lullaby  and  be  thou  still  ; 

I,  that  can  do  naught  else  but  weep, 

Will  sit  by  thee  and  wail  my  fill : 

God  bless  my  hihe,  and  lullaby 

From  this  thy  father's  quality. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 

The  Silent  Lover 

pASSIONS  arc  liken'd  best  to  floods  and  streams: 
^      The  shallow  murmur,  but  the  deep  aie  dmub ; 
So,  when  atTection  yields  discourse,  it  seems 

Tlie  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come. 
They  that  are  rich  in  words,  in  words  discover 
That  they  are  poor  in  that  which  makes  a  lover* 
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76.  a 

RONG  not,  sweet  cinprrss  of  mf  Hesft^ 
Tint  ment  o£  true  passioPj 
Wttfa  thinkiog  that  he  leels  no  smarti 
That  sues  for  00  compassioD. 

Sflence  in  lofn  bewnys  more  woe 

Than  w<ord%  thon^  ne*er  so  iritty: 
A  beggar  that  b  dnmb^  you  know. 
May  chillenge  dovtie  pity. 

Then  wrong  not,  dearest  to  my  heart. 

My  tnie^  though  secret  passion; 
He  smarteth  roost  that  hides  his  smart, 
And  sues  for  no  compassion. 


77*  His  Til^image 

GIVE  me  my  scaDop-shdl  of  quiet, 
My  staff  of  faith  to  wa]k  upon. 
My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet, 

My  bottle  of  saltation. 
My  gown  of  glory,  hope's  true  gage ; 
And  thus  I'll  take  my  pilgi image. 

Blood  must  be  my  body's  balraer; 

No  other  baJra  will  tliere  be  given ; 
Whilst  my  ^oul.  like  quiet  palmer, 

Tmvellcth  towards  the  land  of  heaven; 
Over  the  silver  mountams, 
Where  spring  the  nectar  fountains! 
There  will  I  kiss 
The  bowl  of  bliss; 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 


And  drink  mine  eferiasting  fill 
Upon  every  milken  hill. 
My  soul  will  be  a-dry  before; 
But,  after,  it  will  thirst  no  more. 

78,  The  Omlusim 

CVEN  such  is  Time,  that  takes  in  trust 
*^    Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have^ 
And  pays  us  but  with  earth  and  dust; 

Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave^ 
When  we  have  wander'd  all  our  way% 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days; 
But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  thb  dust, 
My  God  shall  raise  roe  up,  I  trust. 

EDMUND  SPENSER 
7P«  IVhiUt  it  is  prime 

CRESH  Spring,  the  herald  of  loves  mighty  king, 

In  whose  cote-armour  richly  are  displayd 
All  sorts  of  Bowers,  the  which  on  earth  do  spring. 
In  goodly  colours  gloriously  arrayd — 
Goe  to  my  love,  where  she  is  carelesse  layd. 
Yet  in  her  winters  bowre  not  well  awake; 
Tell  her  the  joyous  time  wil  not  be  staid, 
Unlesse  she  doe  him  by  the  forelock  take; 
Bid  her  therefore  her  selfe  soone  ready  make^ 
To  wayt  on  Love  among^  his  lovely  crew; 
Where  every  one,  that  missetfa  then  her  make^ 
Shall  be  by  him  amearst  with  penance  dew. 

Make  hast,  tliLretorc,  sweet  love,  whilest  it  is  prime; 
For  none  can  call  againc  tlie  passed  time. 
79.  make]  mate. 
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to.  A  I>itty 

Im  prmti  9f  ESza^  Quern  of  the  Sbepherdt 

C££  where  she  sits  upon  the  grassie  gree&C| 

^        (O  seemeiy  sight!) 

Yciad  in  Scarint,  like  a  mayden  Queene^ 

And  ennines  white: 
Upon  her  head  a  Cranosin  coronet 
Wich  Damaske  roses  and  Dafi&dillies  set: 

Bay  leaves  betweeoe, 

And  primroses  greene^ 
Cmixlfish  the  sweete  Violet. 

Tell  me,  have  ye  seene  her  angeltck  face 

Like  Phoebe  fayre^ 
Her  heavenly  haveouTy  her  princely  gjiace. 

Can  yon  well  compare? 
The  Redde  rose  medled  vrith  the  White  yfere, 
la  either  cheeke  depeincten  lively  chere: 

Her  modest  eye, 

Her  Majestse, 
Where  have  you  scene  the  fike  but  there? 

I  see  Calliope  qpeede  her  to  the  placey 

Where  my  Goddesse  shines; 
And  after  her  the  other  Muses  trace 

With  their  VioUnes. 
Bene  they  not  Bay  braunches  which  they  do  heare, 
All  for  Elisa  in  her  hand  to  wcare? 

So  swectely  they  p^ny, 

And  sing  all  die  way, 
That  it  a  heaven  is  to  heare. 
sedkd]  fflued.  together. 
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Lo,  bow  finely  the  Graces  can  it  fbote 

To  the  Instrument: 
They  dauncen  deffly,  and  singen  sooce. 

In  their  merimeot 
Wants  not  a  fourth  Grace  to  make  the  daunce  even  ? 
Let  that  rowme  to  my  Lady  be  yeven. 

She  shal  be  a  Grace, 

Tu  iyll  tlic  luuiili  place, 
And  reigDc  witii  the  rest  in  heaven. 

Bring  hether  the  Pincke  and  purple  Cullambine, 

With  Gelliflowres ; 
Bring  Coronations,  anil  oups-in-wine 

Worne  of  Paramoures : 
Strowe  me  the  ground  with  Daffadowndillies, 
And  Cowslips,  and  Kingcups,  and  lovM  Liilics: 

The  prctic  Pawnee, 

And  the  Chevisaunci^ 
Shall  match  with  the  fayre  flowre  DcUce. 

Now  ryse  up,  Elisa,  deckM  as  thou  art 

In  royaU  aray; 
And  now  ye  daintie  Damsells  may  depart 

Eche  one  her  way. 
I  feare  I  have  troubled  your  troupes  to  longe: 
Let  dame  Elisa  thanke  you  for  her  song: 

And  if  you  come  hether 

When  Damsines  I  gether, 
I  will  part  tlieni  all  yuu  anioog. 

toote]  sweet.  coronations]  Cftxnmtions.  iopt-ta*wine]  striped 
pinkSb  pawnee]  pansy.  chcYuaunee]  wallflower*  flowie 
delice]  ixis. 
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Si,  Trothalamion 

/^ALME  was  the  day,  and  through  the  trembling  ayre 

Swcctc-breathing  ZcphjTus  did  sofUy  play 
A  gentk  qiirit,  that  iightiy  did  delay 
Hot  Titans  beames,  which  tbeo  did  glyster  fayre; 
When  I,  (whom  soUein  car^ 
1  .trough  disconteDt  of  my  long  fruitleflae  stay 
la  Prioccs  Comt,  and  expectatioa  Tayne 
Of  idle  ho|icS|  which  itiU  doe  fly  away, 
Like  empty  shaddowes,  did  afflict  my  brayne,) 
Walkt  for^  to  ease  my  payne 
Along  the  aboare  of  sUver  streaming  Themmes; 
Whose  ratty  Baocke,  the  which  his  River  hemmc^ 
Was  payntcd  all  with  variaUe  flowers, 
And  all  liic  me.ides  auomd  with  daiauc  geiumes 
Fit  to  dccke  m^tydens  bowres, 
And  crowDc  their  Paramours 
Against  the  Brydale  day,  which  is  not  long : 
Sweete  Themmes!  nrnne  soitly,  till  I  end  my.  Song. 

Tijcre,  in  a  Meadow,  by  the  Rivers  side, 

A  Flocke  of  Nymphes  I  chaunced  to  espy, 

All  lovely  Daughters  of  the  Flood  thereby, 

VVldi  goodly  greenish  locks,  all  loose  untydt^ 

As  each  had  bene  a  Bryde; 

And  each  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket. 

Made  of  fine  twigs,  entraylM  ciniously, 

lo  which  they  gatheicd  flowers  to  iili  their  flasket. 

And  with  fine  Fingers  cropt  fuU  feaceottsly 

The  tender  stalkes  on  hye« 

Of  every  sort,  which  m  that  Meadow  grew, 

The)-  gathered  some;  the  Violet,  pallid  blew, 
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The  little  Dazie,  that  at  evening  closes. 

The  vugiii  Lillic,  and  the  Pruiirose  Ucvv, 

With  store  of  vermeil  Roses, 

To  deckc  their  Bridcgromes  posies 

Against  the  Brydile  day,  which  was  not  long: 

Sweete  Themmesi  ruooe  softly^  till  I  end  my  Son^ 

With  that  I  saw  two  Swannes  of  goodly  he  we 
Come  softly  swimming  downe  along  the  Leej 
Two  fiircr  Birds  I  yet  did  never  see ; 
The  snow,  which  doth  the  top  of  Pindus  strew, 
Did  never  whiter  shew; 

Nor  Jove  himselfe,  when  he  a  Swan  would  be. 
For  love  of  Leda^  whiter  did  appeare; 
Yet  Leda  was  (they  say)  as  white  as  he, 
Yet  not  so  white  as  these,  nor  nothing  neafe; 
So  purely  white  they  were, 

That  even  the  gentle  streame,  the  which  them  bare, 
Seem'd  fbule  to  them,  and  bad  his  billowes  spare 
To  wet  their  silken  l^eathers,  least  they  might 

Soyle  their  fayre  plumes  with  water  not  so  fayre, 

AvA  marrc  their  beauties  bright, 

Tliat  shone  as  heavens  light, 

Against  their  Br\-da!e  day,  which  was  not  long: 

Swcetc  Themmes!  runne  softly,  till  I  end  my  Song. 

Eftsooncs  the  Nymj^hes,  which  now  hnd  Flowers  their  fill. 
Ran       in  haste  to  see  that  silver  brood. 
As  they  came  floatin;^  on  the  Christ^il  Flood  ; 
Whom  when  they  sawe,  they  stood  amazed  stiil, 
Their  wondring  eyes  to  iill  ; 
Them  seemM  they  never  saw  a  sight  so  fiyrc, 
Of  Fowles,  so  lovely,  that  they  sure  did  deeme 
Them  heavenly  borne,  or  to  be  that  same  payre 
to8 
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Wlttdi  tfaioiigh  the  Skie  draw  Venus  s3?er  Teemej 

For  sore  they  did  not  seeme 

To  be  be^  of  any  earthly  Seede^ 

Bat  rather  Angels,  or  of  Aogds  breede; 

Yet  were  they  b:cJ  of  Sonicrb-heat,  they  say, 
Ir«  sweetest  Season,  ulicii  each  Flower  and  weede 
The  earth  did  fresh  arav ; 
So  fresh  they  scem'd  as  day, 
Ertn  as  their  Br^'dale  day,  which  was  Dot  long: 
^wccte  Themmesl  nmoe  softly,  till  I  end  my  Song. 

Then  forth  they  all  out  of  their  baskets  drew 
Great  store  of  Flowers,  the  honour  of  tlie  fields 
That  to  the  sense  did  tragrant  odours  yield, 
All  which  upon  tliose  goodly  Birds  they  threw 
And  all  the  Waves  did  strew, 
That  like  old  Feneus  Waters  they  did  seeme, 
When  downe  nlnng  by  pleasant  Tempes  shore, 
Scattred  with  Fiowres,  through  Thessaly  they  streeme^ 
That  they  jqipeare,  through  Lillies  plenteous  store, 
Like  a  Brydes  Chamber  flore. 

Two  of  those  Nymphes,  meaoe  while,  two  Garhuxis  bound 
Of  ficshest  Fiowres  which  in  that  Mead  they  found, 
The  wludi  presenting  all  in  trim  Array, 
Tlietf  snowie  Foreheads  therewithall  they  crownd, 

Whil'st  one  did  ijiii^  thib  Lay, 
Prcpar'd  against  that  Day, 

Against  tht-ir  Br)dale  day,  which  was  not  long : 
Sweete  Themmesl  runne  softly,  till  I  end  my  Song. 

*Yc  gentle  Birdes !   the  worlds  fairc  ornament, 
And  .iLu,    :is  glorie,  whom  this  happic  liower 
Doth  Icade  unto  your  lovers  blisfull  bower, 
ic^  may  you  have,  and  gentle  hearts  content 
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Of  your  loves  couplement ; 
And  let  fiuie  Venus^  that  is  Queene  of  loye, 
With  her  heait-queUing  Sonne  upon  you  smile, 
Whose  smile^  they  say,  hath  vertue  to  remove 
All  Lores  dislike,  and  friendships  faultie  guile 
For  ever  to  assoile* 

Let  endlesse  Peace  your  steadfast  hearts  accord, 
And  bless^  Plentie  wait  upon  your  bord; 

And  let  your  bed  with  pleasures  chast  abound, 

That  fruitfull  issue  may  to  you  afford. 

Which  may  your  foes  confound. 

And  make  your  joyes  redound 

Upon  your  Brydale  day,  which  is  not  long : 

Sweete  Themmesl  nmae  soitlie,  till  I  end  my  Song.* 

So  ended  she;  and  all  the  rest  around 
To  her  redoubled  that  her  undersong. 
Which  said  their  biydale  daye  should  not  be  long: 
And  gentle  Eccho  from  the  neighbour  ground 
Their  accents  did  resound. 
So  forth  those  joyous  Birdes  did  passe  along, 
i\duwriC  the  Lcc,  that  to  them  mmaiurde  low, 
As  he  would  speake,  but  that  he  lackt  a  ton^, 
Yet  did  by  sij^nes  his  glad  aifection  show, 
Making  his  streame  run  slow. 
And  nil  the  foule  which  in  his  flood  did  dwell 
Gan  riock  about  these  twaine,  that  did  excell 
The  rest,  so  far  as  Cynthia  doth  shcnd 
The  lesser  starres.    So  they,  enrangdd  well, 
Did  on  those  two  attend, 
And  their  best  service  lend 
Against  their  wedding  day,  which  was  not  long: 
Sweete  Themmesl  mone  softly,  till  I  end  my  Soog. 
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At  cbey  all  to  mery  London  came, 

To  moy  hoodoot  my  most  kyndly  Nuiie, 
That  10  me  gave  this  Lifea  first  native  soiirae^ 
Tbon^  from  another  place  I  take  mj  name^ 
An  house  of  aundent  fame: 

There  when  they  came,  whereas  those  bncky  towres 
TIm?  which  on  Tiicmmes  brode  aged  backe  doe  rydc, 
Where  now  the  studious  La^T^ers  have  their  bowers, 
There  whylome  wont  the  Tcmpicr  jbdoiights  to  byde. 
Till  they  decavd  throii?Ji  pride : 
Next  whereunto  there  stand es  a  stately  place, 
Where  oft  I  gayned  giftes  and  goodly  grace 
Of  that  great  Lord,  which  therein  wont  to  dwell, 
Whose  want  too  well  now  feelea  my  Dreendles  case; 
But  ahl  beie  fits  not  well 
Olde  woes,  hut  joyes,  to  tell 
Apmst  the  Biydak  daje^  which  is  not  loi^: 
Swede  Themesl  runne  softly,  till  I  end  my  Soog« 

Yet  therein  now  doth  lodge  a  noble  Peer, 

Great  England*;  glory,  and  the  Worlds  wide  wonder, 

Whose  dreadful!  name  late  throii'^h  all  Spaine  did  thunder, 

And  Hercules  two  pillors  standing  neere 

Did  make  to  quake  and  feaie: 

Faire  branch  of  Honor,  flower  of  Chevalrie! 

Hiat  fiUest  England  with  thy  triumphes  fame, 

Joy  have  thoa  of  thy  noble  victorie. 

And  cndksse  happinesse  of  thine  owne  name 

That  pnaniaelfa  the  same; 

Hiat  thioogh  thy  piowesse,  and  nctorioas  armes, 

Thy  coootry  may  be  freed  from  fbrndne  haimes; 

Aad  gnat  Elisaes  g^orioos  naoke  may  ring 

ThraQgh  al  the  world,  fil'd  with  thy  wide  Alarmes, 
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Which  some  brave  innse  vaxf  sing 
To  ages  fbUowing, 

Upon  the  Brydale  day,  which  is  not  long: 

Sweete  Themines!  nume  softly  till  I  end  my  Soag^ 

From  those  high  Towers  this  noble  Lord  isstucg, 
Like  Radiant  Hesper,  when  his  golden  hayre 
In  th'  Ocean  billowes  he  hath  bathM  fayr^ 
Descended  to  the  Rivers  open  vewing, 
With  a  great  traine  ensuing. 
Above  the  rest  were  goodly  to  bee  seene 
Two  gentle  Knights  of  lovely  focc  and  featuiCi 
Beseeming  well  the  bower  of  anie  Queene, 
With  gifits  of  wity  and  ornaments  of  natiuei 
Fit  for  so  goodly  stature, 

That  like  the  twins  of  Jove  they  seem'd  in  sight, 

Which  decke  the  Bauldricke  of  the  Heavens  btight; 

They  two,  forth  pacing  to  the  Rims  sid^ 

Received  those  two  faire  BrideSy  their  Loves  delig|it$ 

Which,  at  th'  appointed  tyde, 

Each  one  did  make  his  Bryde 

Against  their  Brydale  day,  which  b  not  long: 

Swecle  Tnemmes!  nrnne  softly,  till  I  end  my  Soog. 

\rE  learnt  asters,  ^ch  have  oftentimes 
Beene  to  me  ayding,  others  to  adome, 
Whom  ye  thought  worthy  of  your  gracefull  rymes;, 
That  even  the  greatest       not  greatly  scome 

To  heare  theyr  names  sung  in  your  simple  layes, 

But  joyed  in  theyr  praise; 

And  wiieu  ye  list  your  owne  mishaps  to  mourne. 
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Whicb  death,  or  love,  or  fbrtones  wreck  did  rayse, 
Your  striog  could  soooe  to  sadder  tenor  tume, 
And  teach  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 

Your  doleful!  drerimOTt: 

Now  lav  thc)<L  boriijwh'M  comj:'la.ints  aside; 

And,  haung  all  your  heads  with  gidands  crownd, 

Hclpc  nie  mine  owne  loves  prayses  to  resound; 

Ne  let  tlie  same  of  any  be  cnvide : 

So  Orphtii?  did  for  his  owne  bride  ! 

So  I  unto  my  selfe  alone  will  sing; 

Hie  woods  shall  to  me  answer,  and  my  Eccho  ring. 

Early,  before  the  worlds  hght-niving  lampe 

His  golden  beanie  upon  the  hils  doth  spred, 

Having  disperst  the  nights  unchearefull  dampe, 

Doe  ye  awake;  and,  with  fresh  lusty-hed. 

Go  to  the  bowre  of  my  belovdd  lovc^ 

My  truest  turtle  dore; 

Bid  her  awake;  .for  Hymen  is  awake^ 

Aod  long  since  ready  forth  his  maske  to  move, 

With  his  bright  Tead  that  flames  with  many  a  flake. 

And  many  a  bachelor  to  waite  on  him, 

In  tfaeyr  fresh  g^urments  trim. 

Bid  hit  awake  therefore,  and  soone  her  dight, 

For  lo !  the  wisfa^  day  is  come  at  last, 

That  shall,  for  all  the  paynes  and  sorrowes  past, 

Pay  to  her      :ty  of  long  dcHght; 

And,  whylcst  she  doth  her  dight, 

Doe  ye  to  her  of  joy  and  solace  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  aod  your  eccho  ring. 

Bring  with  you  aU  die  Nymphes  that  you  can  heare 
Both  of  the  rirers  and  the  forrests  greeoe, 
tod]  torch. 
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And  of  the  sea  that  neighbours  to  her  neare: 
Al  with  pif  giriands  goodly  wel  beseene. 
And  let  them  also  vith  them  bring  In  hand 
Another  gay  gbknd 

For  my  fayre  love,  of  lillyes  and  of  roses^ 
Bound  tiueloTe  wize^  with  a  Uew  silke  riband. 
And  let  them  make  great  store  of  bridale  poses. 
And  let  them  eeke  bring  store  of  other  flowers^ 

To  deck  the  bridale  bowers. 

And  let  the  ground  whereas  her  foot  shall  tread, 

For  feare  the  stones  her  tender  foot  should  wrong, 

Be  strewed  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along, 

And  diapred  lyke  the  discolored  mead. 

Which  done,  doe  at  her  cliambef  dore  awayt, 

For  she  will  waken  strayt; 

The  whiles  doe  ye  this  song  onto  her  sing. 

The  woods  shall  to  yoa  answer,  and  your  Ecdio  ring. 

Ye  Nymphes  of  MuUa,  which  with  carefiill  heed 
The  silver  scaly  trouts  doe  tend  full  well. 
And  greedy  pikes  which  use  tlicn  m  to  feed ; 
(Those  trouts  and  pikes  all  otliers  doo  excell ;) 
And  ye  likewise,  which  kecpe  the  rushy  lal^ 
Where  none  doo  fishes  take ; 
Bynd  up  the  locks  the  which  hang  scatterd  light, 
And  in  his  waters,  which  your  mirror  make, 
Behold  your  faces  as  the  christall  bright, 
That  when  you  come  whereas  my  love  doth  He^ 
No  blemish  she  may  ^e« 

And  eke,  ye  lightfoot  mayds,  which  keepe  the  deere, 
That  on  the  hoary  mouotayne  used  to  towre; 
And  the  wylde  wolves,  which  seeke  them  to  devoure. 
With  your  sicele  daits  doo  cfaaoe  fiom  conuning  neeri 
Be  also  present  hcerei 
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To  helpe  to  decke  her,  and  to  help  to  siog, 

That  ail  the  woods  may  answer^  and  joar  eccho  ring« 

Wake  now,  my  love,  awake !   for  it  is  time  ; 

The  Rosy  Morne  long  since  left  Tithones  bed, 

All  ready  to  her  silver  coche  to  clymej 

And  Phoebus  gins  to  shew  his  glorious  hed. 

Hark !  how  the  cheeiefidl  birds  do  chaunt  theyr  laies 

And  Carroll  of  Loves  praise. 

The  menj  Larke  hir  matttos  sings  aloft; 

The  Thrash  replyes;  the  Mavis  descant  playeSr; 

The  OnzeO  shrills;  the  Ruddock  waiUes  soft; 

So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent. 

To  dns  dayes  meniment* 

Ahl  my  deere  lo?e,  why  doe  ye  sleepe  thus  long? 
When  mcetcr  were  that  ye  should  now  awake, 

awayt  the  cornming  of  your  jovoiis  make, 
And  hcarkca  to  the  birds  love-karDcd  song, 
The  dcawy  leaves  among ! 
Nor  they  of  joy  and  plcasance  to  you  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  theyr  eccho  ring. 

My  love  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dreames, 
And  her  fayre  eyes,  like  stars  tliat  dimmed  were 
With  darksome  cloud,  now  shew  the}^  goodly  beams 
More  bright  then  Hesperus  his  head  doth  rere. 
Come  now,  ye  damzels,  daughters  of  delighty 
Helpe  quickly  her  to  dight : 
Bat  first  come  ye  fayie  homes,  which  were  begot 
In  Joves  sweet  paracfice  of  Day  and  Night  i 
Which  doe  the  seasons  of  the  yeare  aUot, 
And  al,  that  ever  in  dus  worid  is  byrCf 
Dot  make  and  stiU  repayre: 
nddock]  ledbicaaL 
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And  ye  three  handmayds  of  the  Cyprian  Queene, 

The  which  doe  still  adoine  her  beauties  pride^ 

Heipe  to  addorne  my  beautifullest  bride: 

And,  as  ye  her  array,  still  throw  betweene 

Some  graces  to  be  scene; 

And,  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing, 

The  whiles  the  woods  shal  answer,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

Now  is  my  love  all  ready  foith  to  come  : 

Let  all  the  virgins  ilieiLiorc  well  awayt: 

And  ye  fresh  boyes,  that  tend  upon  her  groome, 

Prepare  your  selves;  for  he  is  comming  strayU 

Set  all  your  things  in  seemely  good  aray, 

Fk  for  so  joyfuil  day : 

The  joytulst  day  that  ever  sunne  did  see. 

Faire  Sun !  shew  forth  thy  favourable  ray, 

And  let  thy  lifull  heat  not  fervent  be. 

For  feare  of  burning  her  sunshyny  face^ 

Her  beauty  to  disgrace. 

O  fayiest  Phoebus!  fitther  of  the  Muse! 

If  ever  I  did  honour  thee  aright, 

Or  sbg  the  thmg  that  mote  thy  mind  delight, 

Doe  not  thy  servants  sunple  boone  refuse ; 

But  let  thb  day,  let  this  one  day,  be  myne; 

Let  all  the  rest  be  thine. 

Then  1  ihy  buvci'aync  j»rayscs  Joud  wil  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  shal  answer,  and  theyr  eccho  ring. 

Harkel  how  the  MinsuUs  gin  to  shrill  aloud 
Their  merry  Musick  that  resounds  from  far, 
The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  Croud^ 
That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  jar. 

cfoud]  vidUa, 
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But,  roost  of  all,  the  Damzds  doe  delite 

When  they  their  tymbrels  smyte, 

And  therennto  doe  damice  and  carrol  sweet, 

That  all  the  sences  they  doe  ravish  quite ; 

The  \*hylfs  the  boycs  luu  up  arid  Juwne  the  sticc 

Crying  aloud  with  strong  cooiused  noyce, 

As  if  it  were  ooe  voyce, 

H)Tnen,  io  Hymen,  Hymen,  they  do  shout ; 

That  even  to  die  heavens  tiicyr  shouting  shrill 

Doth  reach,  and  all  the  firmament  doth  fill ; 

To  which  the  people  standing  all  about, 

As  in  approTance,  doe  thereto  applaud, 

And  loud  advaunce  her  laud; 

And  efennore  they  Hymen,  Hymen  sing, 

That  al  the  woods  them  answer,  and  theyr  eccho 

Loe where  she  comes  along  with  portly  pace, 

Lyke  Phalx*,  from  her  chamber  of  the  East, 

A r)  sing  lortii  to  run  her  mighty  race, 

Clad  all  in  white,  that  scemcs  a  virgin  best. 

So  well  it  her  besccmcs,  that  ye  would  weene 

Some  angell  she  had  beene. 

Her  long  loose  yellow  locks  lyke  golden  wyre, 

Spnn  kled  with  perle,  and  perling  flowres  atweene. 

Doe  lyke  a  gulden  mantle  her  attyre; 

And,  bciog  ciowdM  with  a  giiiand  ^eene, 

Seeme  lyke  some  mayden  Qaeene« 

Her  modest  eyes,  abashM  to  behold 

So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare, 

Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixM  are; 

Ne  dare  Uh  up  her  countenance  too  bold, 

But  blu^h  to  heare  her  prayscs  sung  so  loud, 

So  fane  from  being  proud. 
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Nathlcsse  doe  ye  sdU  loud  her  prayses  aing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  cccho  nog. 

Tell  me,  ye  merchants  daughters,  did  ye  sec 
So  fayre  a  creature  in  your  towne  before  j 
So  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  she^ 
Adorod  with  beautyes  grace  and  vertues  store  ? 
Her  goodly  eyes  lyke  Saphyres  shining  bright, 
Her  forehead  yvofy  white, 

Her  cheekes  lyke  apples  which  the  sun  hath  ludded^ 

Her  lips  lyke  cherryes  channing  men  to  byte, 

Her  test  like  to  a  bowle  of  creame  oncruddedy 

Her  paps  lyke  lyllies  budded, 

Her  snowie  oecke  lyke  to  a  maible  towre; 

And  all  her  body  lUce  a  pallace  fayre, 

Ascending  up,  with  many  a  stately  stayre, 

To  honors  scat  and  chastities  sweet  bowre* 

Why  stand  ye  still  ye  virgins  in  amaze, 

Upon  her  so  to  gaze. 

Whiles  ye  forpet  your  former  lay  to  sing, 

To  wliich  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  eccho  ring 

But  if  ye  «;aw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see, 
The  inward  beauty  ot  her  lively  spright, 
Garnisht  with  heavenly  guifts  of  high  degree, 
Mucli  mure  then  would  ye  wonder  at  that  '^i;;ht, 
Arid  stand  astonisht  lyke  to  those  which  red 
Medusaes  mazeful  hed. 

There  dwels  sweet  love,  and  constant  chastity, 
Unspotted  fayth,  and  comely  womanhood, 
Reg^  of  honour,  and  mild  modesty; 
There  vertue  raynes  as  Queene  in  royal  throne. 
And  giveth  lawes  alone, 
The  which  the  base  allectioiis  doe  obay. 
Its 
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And  yeeld  thcyr  services  unto  her  will  ; 

Kc  ihought  of  thing  uncomely  ever  may 

Thereto  approch  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ill. 

H;id  ye  once  scene  these  her  ceiestial  threasurcs, 

And  un revealed  pleasures. 

Then  would  ye  wonder,  and  her  prayses  sing, 

That  ai  the  woods  should  aasweri  and  your  echo  ring. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love, 

Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in, 

And  all  tlie  posies  adornc  as  duth  behove^ 

And  a!!  the  pillours  deck  with  girlands  trim, 

For  to  receyve  tliis  Saynt  with  honour  deWy 

That  commeth  in  to  you. 

With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  reverence,  ' 

She  commeth  in,  before  th'  Almighties  view; 

Of  ber  ye  viigins  leame  obedience, 

When  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places, 

To  hnmfale  your  proud  faces: 

Bring  her  op  to  th*  high  altar^  that  she  may 

The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake, 

The  whkh  do  eodlesse  matrimony  make ; 

And  let  the  roring  Organs  loudly  pby 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes ; 

The  whiles,  with  holluw  throates, 

The  Clioristers  the  joyous  Antheme  sin^. 

That  ai  the  woods  may  answere,  and  their  eccho  ring. 

Bdiold,  whiles  she  befbie  the  altar  stands, 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speakes, 
And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 

Huw  the  red  roses  tlush  up  in  her  chcckes. 
And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermili  stayne 
Like  G/mmo  dyde  in  grayne : 
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That  even  th'  Angels,  which  cootiiniaily 

About  the  sacred  Aitare  doe  remaine^ 

Forget  their  service  and  about  her  fly, 

Ofte  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  &yre, 

The  more  they  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  festened  oo  the  gRnnd, 

Are  goTemdd  with  goodly  modesty. 

That  suffers  not  one  looke  to  glaunce  awry, 

Which  may  let  in  a  litde  thought  unsownd. 

Why  blush  ye,  love,  to  give  lo  me  your  hand, 

The  pledge  of  all  our  band ! 

Sing,  ye  sweet  Angels,  Allcluya  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answere,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

Now  al  is  done:  bring  home  the  bride  ag^une; 

Bring  home  the  triumph  of  our  Tictory: 

Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  her  gaine ; 

With  joyance  bring  her  and  with  jollity. 

Never  had  man  more  joyful!  day  then  thisi 

Whom  heaven  would  heape  with  Wis, 

Make  least  therefore  now  all  this  iive-lung  day  j 

This  day  for  ever  to  me  holy  is. 

Poure  out  the  wine  witliout  restraint  or  stay, 

Poure  not  by  cups,  but  by  the  belly  full, 

Poure  out  to  all  that  wull. 

And  sprinkle  all  the  postes  and  wals  with  wine, 

That  they  may  sweat,  and  drunken  be  withall. 

Crowne  ye  God  Bacchus  with  a  coronall, 

And  Hymen  also  crowne  with  wreathes  of  vine; 

And  let  the  Graces  daunce  onto  the  rest. 

For  they  can  doo  it  best: 

The  whiles  the  maydens  doe  tbeyr  carroll  sing, 

To  which  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  theyr  eccho  ring. 

MO 
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Ring  jt  the  faelsi  je  yong  men  of  the  towne^ 

And  leave  your  wonted  labors  fiar  this  day: 

This  day  is  holy;  doe  ye  write  it  downe, 

That  ye  for  ever  it  remember  may. 

This  day  the  sunoe  is  in  his  chiefest  hight, 

With  Barnaby  the  bright, 

Prom  whence  declining  daily  by  de<»rees, 

He  somewhat  loscth  of  hi--  heat  and  light, 

When  once  the  Crah  bciiinci  his  back  he  sees. 

But  for  tills  time  it  ill  ordained  was, 

To  chose  the  longest  day  in  all  the  veare. 

And  '-^oitcst  night,  when  longest  litter  weares 

Vet  never  day  so  long,  but  late  would  passe* 

Ring  ye  the  bcis,  to  make  it  weare  away, 

And  booe^rs  make  all  day; 

And  daunce  about  them,  and  about  them  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

Ah  !   when  will  this  long  weary  day  have  end^ 
And  iende  me  leave  to  come  unto  my  love  ? 
How  biovi  ly  do  the  houres  theyr  numbers  spend  ? 
How  slowly  does  sad  Time  his  feathers  move  ? 
Hast  thee,  O  fayrest  Planet,  to  thy  home. 
Within  the  We^terne  tome : 
Tliy  tyrdd  steedes  long  since  have  need  of  rest. 
Long  though  it  be,  at  last  I  see  it  gloorae, 
And  the  bright  evening*star  with  golden  creast 
A|ipcare  out  of  the  East. 
F^rre  childe  of  beao^  I  glorious  lampe  of  love  ! 
That  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  nmkes  doost  lead. 
And  goydest  lovers  throogh  the  nights  sad  dread. 
How  chearefully  thou  lookest  from  above, 
And  seemst  to  laugh  atweene  thy  twinkliog  light, 
As  joying  in  the  sight 

Itt 
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Of  these  glad  many,  which  for  joy  doe  abg* 

That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  their  echo  fing! 

Now  ceasse,  ye  damsels,  yoor  delights  fore-past; 

Enough  it  is  that  all  the  day  was  youres: 

Now  day  is  doen,  and  night  is  nighing  fast, 

Now  bring  the  Bryde  bto  the  brydall  boQres» 

The  night  is  come^  now  soon  her  disaiay. 

And  in  her  bed  her  lay; 

Lay  her  in  lillies  and  in  violets, 

And  silken  courteins  over  her  display, 

And  oilourd  sheetcs,  and  Arras  covcrkts. 

Behold  liow  goodly  my  tiure  iove  does  ly, 

In  proud  humility ! 

Like  unto  Maia,  when  as  Jove  her  took 

In  Tcmpe,  lying  on  the  flowy  gras, 

Twixt  sleepe  and  wake,  after  she  weary  was, 

With  bathing  in  the  Acidalian  brooke. 

Now  it  is  night,  ye  damsels  may  be  gon. 

And  leave  my  love  alone^ 

And  leave  likewise  your  foimer  lay  to  sing: 

The  woods  no  more  shall  answere,  aor  your  echo  ring. 

Now  welcome,  night!  thou  ni^ht  so  long  expected^ 

That  long  daies  labour  doest  at  last  defray, 

And  all  my  cares,  which  cniell  Love  collected. 

Hast  snmd  in  one,  and  canoellM  for  aye : 

Spread  thy  broad  wing  over  my  love  and  me. 

That  no  man  may  us  see; 

And  in  thy  sable  mantle  ns  enwraps 

From  fcare  of  perrill  and  foule  horror  freCb 

Let  no  false  treason  seckc  us  to  entrap, 

Nor  any  dread  disquiet  once  annoy 

The  safety  of  our  joy ; 
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But  let  the  night  be  calme,  and  quietsome, 
Without  tempestuous  storms  or  sad  afray : 
Lyke  as  when  Jove  with  fayre  Alcmena  lay, 
When  he  begot  the  great  Tirynthian  groomc  : 
Or  lyke  as  when  he  with  thy  selfe  did  lie 
And  begot  Majesty. 

And  let  the  mayds  and  yong  men  cease  to  sing ; 
Nc  let  the  woods  them  answer  nor  theyr  eccho  ring. 

Let  no  lamenting  cryes,  nor  dolefull  teares, 
Be  heard  all  night  within,  nor  yet  without: 
Nc  let  false  whispers,  breeding  hidden  fcares, 
Breake  gentle  slecj)e  with  misconceived  dout. 
Let  no  deluding  dreames,  nor  dreadfull  sights. 
Make  sudden  sad  affrights ; 

Nc  let  house-fyres,  nor  lightnings  helpelesse  harmes, 

Ne  let  the  Pouke,  nor  other  evill  sprights, 

Nc  let  mischivous  witches  with  theyr  charmes, 

Nc  let  hob  Goblins,  names  whose  sence  we  see  not, 

Fray  us  with  things  that  be  not: 

Let  not  the  shriech  Oule  nor  the  Storke  be  heard, 

Nor  the  night  Raven,  that  still  deadly  yels; 

Nor  damned  ghosts,  cald  up  with  mighty  spels, 

Nor  griesly  vultures,  make  us  once  aflfeard : 

Nc  let  th'  unpleasant  Quyre  of  Frogs  still  croking 

\(akc  us  to  wish  theyr  choking. 

Let  none  of  these  theyr  drcry  accents  sing  ; 

Ne  let  the  woods  them  answer,  nor  theyr  eccho  ring. 

But  let  stil  Silence  trew  night-watches  kcepe. 
That  sacred  Peace  may  in  assurance  rayne. 
And  tymely  Sleep,  when  it  is  tyme  to  sleepe. 
May  pourc  his  limbs  forth  on  your  pleasant  playne; 
The  whiles  an  hundred  little  winged  loves, 
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Like  divcrs-fcthcrcd  doves, 

Shall  fly  and  ilutter  round  about  your  bed. 

And  m  the  secret  duke,  Uiat  none  reproves. 

Their  prety  stealthes  shal  worke,  and  snares  shal  spread 

To  filch  nway  swcrt  snatches  of  delight, 

Conceald  through  covert  night. 

Ye  soooes  of  Venus,  play  your  sports  at  will! 

For  greedy  pleasure^  carelesse  of  your  toyes, 

Thinks  more  upon  her  paradise  of  joyes^ 

Then  what  ye  do^  albe  it  good  or  ill. 

All  night  therefore  attend  your  merry  play, 

For  it  vfill  soone  be  day: 

Now  none  doth  hmder  you,  that  say  or  sing; 

Ne  will  the  woods  now  answer,  nor  your  Eccho  ring. 

Who  is  the  same,  which  at  my  window  pet-pes  ? 
Or  whose  is  that  faire  face  tiiat  sliines  so  bright  ^ 
Is  it  not  Cinthia,  she  that  never  sleepes, 
But  walkes  about  high  heaven  al  the  night? 
O !  fayrest  ggddesse,  do  thou  not  envy 
My  love  with  me  to  spy: 

For  thou  likewise  didst  love,  though  now  tmthought. 
And  for  a  fleece  of  wooll,  which  privily 
The  Latmlan  shepherd  once  unto  thee  brought, 
His  pleasures  with  thee  wrought. 
Therefore  to  us  be  favorable  now; 
And  sith  of  wemens  labours  thou  hast  charge, 
And  generation  goodly  dost  rnl.irj^f^ 
Enchne  thy  will  t'eni.ct  our  wibhfull  vow. 
And  the  chast  woniU.-  iidornie  with  timely  seed, 
That  may  our  comfort  breed  : 
Till  which  we  cease  our  hopeful!  hap  to  sing; 
Ne  let  the  woods  us  answere,  nor  our  Eccho  ring. 
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And  tlKXi,  great  Juno!  wUch  irith  awliil  might 
The  hwcs  of  wedlock  still  dost  pstronize; 

And  the  religion  of  the  faith  first  plight 

With  sacred  rites  hast  t^iught  to  solemnize ; 

A;. J  eeke  for  comfort  often  caiied  art 

Of  women  in  their  smart; 

EterniUy  bind  thou  tliis  lovely  band, 

And  all  thy  blessings  unto  us  impart. 

And  thou,  glad  Genius  !  in  whose  gende  hand 

The  hridale  bowre  and  geniall  bed  remaine^ 

V^^thoot  hknush  or  ttaine; 

And  the  sweet  pleasotes  of  tbeyr  lores  delight 

With  sectet  ayde  doest  succour  and  siqifly, 

TiB  they  bring  forth  the  fhntfaU  progeny; 

Seod  OS  the  timely  fruit  of  this  same  oight 

And  tfaoQ,  fayre  Ifebe!  and  thou,  Hymen  fipee! 

Grant  that  it  may  so  be. 

Til  which  we  cease  your  Ibrtfaer  prayse  to  sing; 

Ke  any  woods  shall  answer,  nor  your  Eccho  ring. 

And  ye  high  heavens,  the  temple  of  the  gods^ 

In  which  a  thousand  torches  flaming  bright 

Doe  bume,  that  to  us  wretched  earthly  dods 

In  dreadBil  darknease  lend  desirM  light; 

And  an  yc  powers  which  in  the  same  remayne. 

More  tbeo  we  men  can  ^yne! 

Ponre  out  your  blessing  oo  ns  pkotiottsly, 

And  happy  influence  upon  us  raine, 

Hiat  we  may  raiae  a  large  posterity, 

Which  from  the  earthy  which  they  may  long  poasease 

With  lasting  happinesse, 

Up  to  vouT  haughty  j^llaces  mav  mount ; 

Andy  iui  liic  guciduu  oi  dicyr  ^luriuus  merit, 
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May  heavenly  tabernacles  there  inherit, 

Of  blessM  Saints  for  to  increase  the  count. 

So  let  us  rest,  sweet  love^  in  hope  of  this, 

And  cease  till  then  our  tymely  joyes  to  sing: 

The  woods  no  more  us  answer,  nor  our  ecd&o  lingl 

Song!  made  m  Ueu  of  mwrf  omament^f 
IVilb  mthkb  my  love  ehoidd  dufy  have  been  deet^ 
If^lueb  eutt'mg  off"  througb  batty  aeeidents^ 
Ye  wmM  noi  stay  your  demy  time  to  ex^t^ 

But  prom'ist  loth  to  rtcompcns ; 

Be  unto  her  a  goodly  oriuanent^ 

And  Jor  short  time  an  endlesse  mommenim 


8$.  From  ^  T^aphnaUa* 

An  MUgy 

CHE  fell  away  in  her  first  ages  springy 
^  Whil'st  yet  her  leafe  was  greene,  and  fresh  her  rinde, 
And  wbsl'st  her  braunch  faire  hlossomes  foorth  did  bdng. 
She  fell  away  against  all  course  of  kinde. 

For  age  to  dye  is  right,  but  youth  is  wrong} 
She  fcl  away  Hkc  fruit  blownc  downc  with  winde, 
Wcepe,  Shephcaidi   weepe,  to  make  my  undersong. 

Yet  fell  slic  not  as  one  cnforst  to  dve, 
Ne  dyde  with  dread  and  grudging  discontent, 
But  as  one  toyld  with  travaile  downe  doth  lye, 
So  lay  she  downe,  as  if  to  sieepe  she  went. 
And  closde  her  eyes  with  cardesse  quietnessej 
The  whiles  soft  death  away  her  spirit  hent^ 
And  soule  assoyld  from  sinfuU  ieshlinesse. 
ia6 
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How  liap^ic  was  I  when  I  saw  her  kade 
The  Shephc^;  Js  daughters  dauncing  in  a  rownd! 
How  trimly  would  she  trace  and  softly  tread 
The  tender  grasse,  with  rosic  garland  crownd  1 
And  when  she  list  advance  her  h<Tivenly  voyce, 
Both  Nymphes  and  Muses  nigh  she  made  astowod, 
And  &ocks  and  shepbeacds  causM  to  rejoyce. 

But  DOW,  ye  Shepheard  lasses!  who  shall  lead 
Your  wandring  troapeSy  or  sbg  your  Tirelayes? 
Or  wiio  shall  dight  your  bowres,  sith  she  is  dead 
That  was  tbe  Lady  of  your  holy-dayes? 
Let  now  your  Uisse  be  taruM  mto  bale^ 
And  into  plabts  convert  your  joyous  playes^ 
And  widi  the  same  fill  erciy  lull  suul 

For  I  will  waike  this  wandring  pilgrimage^ 

Throogbout  the  world  from  one  to  other  end| 

And  in  affiiction  wast  my  better  age: 

My  bread  shall  be  the  anguish  of  my  romd, 

My  drink  the  teares  which  fro  mine  eyes  do  raine^ 

My  bed  the  ground  that  hardest  I  may  findej 

So  Will  I  wilfully  increase  my  paine. 

Ne  sleepe  (the  haibenger  of  wearie  wights) 
ShaU  ever  lodge  upon  mine  ey-tids  more; 

Nc  shall  with  rest  refresh  my  fainting  sprights, 
Nor  foiHng  force  lo  l^micr  sticngth  restore  s 
Bat  I  will  wLiko  and  sorrow  all  the  night 

Philunicr.c,  my  fortune  to  deplore ; 
VVuh  Philuro<:Dc,  the  partner  of  my  plight. 

And  ever  as  I  see  the  star  res  to  fall, 

And  under  ground  to  goe  to  give  them  hght 
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Which  dwell  in  dark n eg,  I  to  minde  will  call 
Ho  .v  my  fair  Starre  (that  shinde  on  me  so  blight} 
Fell  sodainly  and  faded  under  ground; 
Since  whose  departure^  day  is  tumd  to  night, 
And  i^ght  without  a  Venus  starre  is  found. 

And  she,  my  love  that  was»  my  Saint  that  is, 
When  she  beholds  from  her  celestiaU  throne 
(In  which  shee  joyeth  in  etemall  blis) 
My  Utter  penance,  will  my  case  bemone^ 

And  pitie  me  that  living  thus  doo  die; 

Vor  licavcnly  spiiUb  have  comjxisslon 
On  mortall  men,  and  rue  their  miserie. 

So  when  I  have  with  sorowe  sntlstide 
Th'  im])ortune  fates,  which  vengeance  on  me  seek^ 
And  th'  heavens  with  long  languor  pacifide. 
She,  for  pure  pitie  of  my  suflTerance  raeekie, 
Will  send  for  me;  for  which  I  dayiie  long: 
And  will  till  then  my  punful  penance  eeke. 
Weep,  Shepheardl  weep^  to  make  my  widersong! 

84.  JEastCT 

AAOST  glorious  Lord  of  Lvfe!  that,  on  this  day, 
Didst  make  Thy  triumpli  over  death  and  sm ; 
And,  having  harrowd  hell,  didst  bring  away 
Captivity  thence  captive,  us  to  win : 
This  joyous  day,  deare  Lord,  with  joy  begin ; 
And  grant  that  we,  for  whom  thou  diddest  dye, 
Being  with  Thy  deare  blood  dene  washt  fiom  sin. 
May  live  for  ever  in  felici^  i 
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And  that  Thy  love  we  weighiog  worthiJy, 
Maj  likewise  love  Thee  for  the  same  agatoe; 
And  for  Thy  sake,  that  aU  lyke  deare  didst  buy. 
With  love  may  one  another  eotertayne ! 

So  let  us  love,  deaie  Lotre,  lyke  as  we  ooght, 
^Lofe  ts  the  ksson  which  the  Lord  us  taoght. 


JOHN  LYLY 


9f.  Cards  and  Kisses 


/^UPID  and  my  Campa^  play*d 

At  cards  for  kiss^ — Copid  paid: 
He  stokes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows, 
His  mother's  doves,  and  team  of  qpairowsi 
Loses  then  too$  then  down  he  throws 
The  coral  of  his  hp,  the  rose 
Growing  oo's  cheek  (bat  none  knows  how); 
With  these^  the  ciystal  of  his  brow, 
And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin: 
All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win. 
Al  L.St  he  s€t  her  both  his  eyes- 
She  wuD,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

O  Love!   has  she  done  this  for  thee? 

What  shall,  alas!  become  ot  mei 


S6.  Springs  H^ekome 

YW'HAT  bird  so  sings,  yet  so  does  wail? 
^    O  'tis  the  ntfish'd  nightingale. 

Af»        J^gi  iVi         '   she  cries, 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnigbt  rise. 
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Brave  prick-song!    Who  is't  now  wc  hear? 
None  but  the  lark  so  shrill  and  clear; 
Now  at  heaven's  gate  she  claps  her  wiogs^ 
The  morn  not  waking  till  she  sings. 
Hark,  hark^  with  what  a  pretty  throat 
Poor  robin  redbreast  tunes  his  note  I 
Hark  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing 
Cuekooi  to  welcome  in  the  qvingl 
Cuehoi  to  welcome  in  the  i|ningl 

ANTHONY  MUNDAY 
f  7«  Beauty  Bathing 

OEAUTY  sat  bathing  by  a  sprbg, 
^    Where  fairest  shades  did  hide  her; 
The  winds  blew  calm,  the  birds  did  sing, 
Hie  cool  streams  ran  beside  her. 

My  wanton  thoughts  enticed  mine  eye 

To  see  what  was  forbidden: 
But  better  mcmor)'  said  Fie; 
So  vain  desire  was  chidden — 

Hey  nonny  nonny  01 
Hey  nonny  nonny  I 

Into  a  slumber  then  I  fell, 

And  fond  imagination 
Seemed  to  sec,  but  could  not  tell, 

Her  feature  or  her  fashion: 
But  ev'n  as  babes  in  dreams  do  smiley 

And  sometimes  fall  a-weeping, 
So  I  awaked  as  wise  that  while 

As  when  I  fell  a-sleeping. 

«9» 
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88.  Th^  Bargain 

jk^Y  troe  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his, 
By  just  exchange  one  for  another  given: 

I  hold  his  dear,  and  mine  he  cannot  miss, 
There  never  was  »i  L»-c  ILCT  bar^jin  driven : 

My  true  love  hatli  my  heart,  and  I  have  bis* 

His  heart  in  me  keeps  him  and  me  in  one. 
My  heart  in  him  his  thoughts  and  senses  guides: 

He  lores  my  heart,  for  once  it  was  his  own, 
I  cherish  hb  because  in  me  it  bides: 

My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 

Song 

VyTHO  hath  his  fancy  pleased 

^    With  fruits  of  happy  sight. 
Let  here  his  eyes  be  raised 

On  Nature's  sweetest  light  | 
A  light  which  doth  dissever 

And  yet  unite  the  eyes, 
A  ligbt  which,  dying  never. 

Is  cause  the  looker  dies. 

She  never  dies,  but  lasteth 

In  life  of  Iovct's  heart ; 
He  ever  dies  that  wasteth 

In  love  his  cliicfcst  part : 
Thus  is  her  life  still  guarded 

In  never-dying  faith; 
Thus  IS  his  death  rewarded, 

Since  she  lives  in  his  death. 
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Look  then,  and  die!    The  pkasuie 

Doth  answer  well  the  pain ; 
Small  loss  of  mortal  treasure, 

Wh  o  may  immortal  gain  I 
immortal  be  her  graces, 

Immortal  is  her  mind  ; 
They,  fit  for  heavenly  places — 

This,  heaven  in  it  doth  bind* 

But  eyes  these  beauties  see  not. 

Nor  sense  that  grace  descries; 
Yet  eyes  deprived  be  not 

From  sight  of  her  fair  eyes — 
Which,  as  of  inward  glory 

Thcv  arc  die  outwai'd  seal. 
So  may  they  live  still  sorry, 

Which  die  not  in  that  weal. 

But  who  hath  fancies  pleasM 
With  fruita  of  happy  sight, 

Let  here  his  eyes  be  raised 
On  Nature's  sweetest  light! 

po.         Vaices  at  the  fF'inJaw 

HO  is  ii  ihat^  this  dark  ni^ht^ 
Underneath  my  window  pkmcth  / 
It  is  one  who  from  thy  sight 
Being,  ah,  exiled,  disdaineth 
Every  other  vulgar  light. 

Wl^f^  alatj  and  art  jam  bt  f 

Be  not  yet  thote  fanaet  changed  ^ 
Dear,  when  you  find  change  in  me, 

Thougbi  from  me  you  be  eblran^ed, 
Let  my  change  to  ruin  be. 
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IVclly  in  abjcncc  this  luill  die : 

JLea%)e  to  lee^  and  leave  to  isHmdet* 

Absence  sore  will  help^  if  I 
Can  leam  how  myself  to  sunder 

Ffom  what  in  my  heart  doth  He* 

Bui  time  ivill  these  thoughts  nmove  / 

lime  doth  avorh  <ujhat  no  man  inoweth. 

Time  doth  as  the  subject  prove : 
With  time  still  the  affection  g^oweth 

In  the  faithful  turtle-dove. 

IFiai  if  you  nenu  Uaa^i  $et? 
WtU  noi  they  stir  new  etffeeium  f 

I  will  think  they  pictures  \yt 

(Image-like,  of  saints'  perfection) 
Poorly  counterfeiting  thee. 

Bid*  you  leave  lueh  mmdt  to  tmtruh, 
Deafi  do  reason  no  snch  spite  I 

Never  doth  thy  beanty  flourish 
More  than  in  my  reason's  sight. 

p/.  Tbilomela 

'  I  'HE  Nig'. tin  ■.-lie.  as  soon  as  April  brinj:^eth 
*     Untu  hei  reeled  sense  a  perfect  w.iking, 
While  iatc-bare  Earth,  proud  of  new  clot  hi  nj^,  sprincreth, 
Sings  out  hrr  woes,  a  thorn  her  song-book  making; 
And  mournfully  bewailing, 
Her  throat  id  tunes  expresseth 
What  grief  her  bieast  oppresseth^ 
For  Tetcns'  force  on  her  chaste  wiD  prevailbg. 
^.  km]eeaae 
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0  Philomela  fmr^  0  take  nm  gladruu 

Thai  here  h  juster  emut  cf  pUmUfid  sadneui 

Tbuu  earth  tiomt  sprlngt^  mme  fodeth: 
T%j  tbom  withoittf  my  tkom  mjr  heart  untadeih* 

Alas  '   bhe  hath  no  other  caubc  of  anguish 

But  Tereus*  love,  on  her  by  strong  hand  wrokcn; 
Wherein  she  sufTcring,  all  her  spirits  languish, 
Full  womanlike  coniplaios  lier  will  was  broken 
But  I,  who,  daily  cravinj^, 
Cannot  have  to  content  me, 
Have  more  cause  to  lameot  me^ 
Since  wanting  is  more  woe  than  too  much  iiavbg. 

0  Phihmila  fair^  0  taie  torn  giadnea 

That  here  h  juster  cause  of  plaintful  sadness  / 

Jhtne  earth  now  springs ^  mine  fadcth  ; 
Thy  thorn  tuithout^  my  thorn  my  heart  invadeth. 

p2*  The  Highvoa/ 

LJ IGHWAY,  since  you  my  chief  FSanassns  be^ 
^  ^    And  that  my  Muse^  to  some  cars  not  unsweeti 
Tempers  her  words  to  trampling  horses*  feet 
More  oft  than  to  a  chamber-melody, — 

Now  blessed  you  bear  onward  blessed  me 

To  her,  where  I  my  heart,  safe-left,  shall  meet; 

My  Muse  and  I  must  you  of  duty  greet 

With  thanks  and  wislics,  wishing  tlianktuiiy; 

Be  you  still  fair,  honour'd  by  jjublic  lieed ; 

By  no  encroachment  viong'd,  nor  time  forgot; 

Nor  blamed  for  blood,  nor  shamed  ior  sinfiil  deeds 

And  that  you  know  I  envy  you  no  lot 

Of  highest  wish,  I  wish  you  so  much  bliss, 
Hundreds  of  years  you  Stella's  feet  may  kissl 
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pj.  His  Laifs  Cruelty 

VVy^iTH  how  sad  steps,  O  moon,  thou  climb*st  the  skies! 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  I 
What  I  mij  it  be  that  evea  in  heavenly  place 
Tlat  busy  archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries? 
Sure,  if  that  loi^with-loTe-ac<{iiainted  eyes 
Cn  jod^  of  love^  tfaoa  led'st  a  lover's  case: 
I  read  it  in  thy  looks;  thy  langiush'd  grace 
To  iiie^  that  fed  the  like^  thy  state  de^es. 
T1m%  even  of  miowahip^  O  Moon,  tell  me, 
Is  connam  lore  deemM  there  bat  want  of  wit? 
Are  bcantiea  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be? 
Do  they  above  love  tu  be  loved,  and  yet 

T  u  "  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess? 

i>o  they  call  *  virtue'  there — ungratefulness? 

94.  Seep 

/^OME,  Sleep;  O  Sleep!  die  certain  knot  of  peace, 

The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
*n>e  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 

Th'  indifTcrent  judge  between  the  high  and  low ; 
WiLh  shield  of  proof  shield  nie  irom  out  the  ])reasc 
Of  those  fierce  darts  Despair  at  me  doth  throw: 

0  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease; 

1  will  good  tnb'ite  pay,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed, 

A  chaaiber  deaf  to  noise  and  blind  of  light, 

A  rosy  garland  and  a  weary  head ; 

And  if  these  things  as  being  thine  by  right, 
Miofe  not  thy  heavy  graoe^  thoo  slttlt  in  me, 
Livelier  than  dsewbcr^  5tdk*s  image  see. 
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p/.  Splendidis  longum  valeJico  Nugis 

T  EAVE  me,  O  Love,  which  reachest  but  to  dust. 

And  thou,  my  mind,  aspire  to  higher  things! 
Grow  rich  in  tliat  which  never  taketh  rust: 
Whatever  fades,  but  fading  pleasure  brings. 
Draw  in  thy  beams,  and  humble  all  thy  might 
To  that  sweet  yoke  where  lasting  freedoms  be ; 
Which  breaks  the  clouds  and  opens  forth  the  light 
That  doth  both  shine  and  give  us  sight  to  see. 
O  take  fast  holdl  let  that  light  be  thy  guide 
In  this  small  course  which  birth  draws  out  to  death, 
And  think  how  evil  becometh  him  to  slide 
Who  seeketh  Heaven,  and  comes  of  heavenly  bicath. 
Then  £irewell,  woddl  thy  uttermost  I  see: 
Eternal  Love,  maintam  thy  life  in  me  I 

FULKE  GREVILLE,  LORD  BROOKE 

g6,  AJj^ra 

T  WITH  whose  colours  Myra  dress'd  her  head, 
''J    I,  that  ware  posies  of  her  own  hand-making, 

1,  tliat  mine  own  name  in  the  chimneys  read 

By  Mvra  iinrly  vvioui^ht  ere  I  was  waking: 
Must  I  look  on,  in  hope  Lime  commg  may 
With  change  bring  back  my  turn  again  to  play  ? 

I,  that  on  Sunday  at  the  church-stile  found 
A  ^uiand  sweet  with  true^ove-koots  in  flowers, 

Which  I  to  wear  about  mine  arms  was  bound 
That  each  of  us  might  know  that  all  was  ourst 

Must  I  lead  now  an  idle  life  in  wishesi 

And  follow  Ctt{nd  for  Ins  loates  and  fishes? 

g6.  chimneys]  ckimiHiCi^  chiiimey-&cre<:xx&  of  lape&try  woik. 
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I,  that  did  wear  the  ring  her  mother  kit, 
I»  for  whose  love  she  gloried  to  be  blamed, 

Ii  with  whose  eyes  her  eyes  committed  theft, 
I,  who  did  make  her  blush  when  I  was  nam^d : 

Must  1  lose  ring,  fj'j'A  L-rs,  blu^li,  theft,  and  go  naked, 
WaiduQg  with  sighs  till  dead  iuve  be  awaked  f 

Was  it  finr  this  that  I  night  Myra  see 

Washing  the  water  with  her  beauty's  white? 

Yet  would  she  never  write  her  love  to  me. 

Thinks  wit  of  clian^c  when  tliovi^Jits  are  ia  delight? 
Mad  girls  may  safely  love  as  they  atay  leave ; 
No  man  can  ^niu  a  kiss:  lines  may  deceive. 


THOMAS  LODGE 
P7.  Rosalinds  Madrigal 

I  OVE  in  my  bosom  like  a  bee 

Doth  suck  liis  sweet: 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 

Now  with  his  feet. 
Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest^ 
His  hed  amidst  my  tender  breast; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast, 
Aiid  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest: 
Ah!  wantoOi  wiO  ye^ 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  ])ercheth  he 

With  pretty  flight, 
And  makes  his  pUlow  of  my  knee 

The  lifeloDg  mght. 
fdL  dcedve]  bctimy. 
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Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string; 
He  music  plays  if  so  I  sing; 
He  lends  me  erciy  lovely  things 
Yet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth  sting: 
Whist,  wanton,  still  ye! 

£lse  I  with  roses  every  day 

Will  whip  you  hence, 
And  bmd  you,  when  yon  long  to  play. 

For  your  ofience* 
111  shut  mine  eyes  to  keep  yon  in; 
rU  make  you  fiut  it  for  your 
m  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin, 
^AlasI  what  hereby  shall  I  win 

If  he  gdnsay  me? 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 

With  many  a  rod^ 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy, 

Because  a  god. 
Then  sit  thou  safdy  on  my  knee; 
Then  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be  i 
Lurk  in  mine  eyes,  I  like  of  thee; 
O  Cupid,  so  thou  pity  me, 

Spare  not,  but  play  thee! 

p8.  Thillis  I 

IV^Y  Phillis  hath  the  morning  sun 

At  first  to  look  upon  her; 
And  Phillis  hath  mom-waking  birds 

Her  risings  still  to  honoor. 
My  Phillis  hath  prime-featberM  flowers. 

That  smile  when  she  treads  on  them; 
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And  Phi II is  haih  a  gallant  flock, 

That  le:ips  since  she  doth  own  them. 

But  Phiilis  hath  too  hard  a  heart,. 
Alas  that  she  should  have  it! 

It  yields  no  mercy  to  desert, 
Nor  grace  to  those  that  crave  iu 


pp.  Thtllis  2 

1  OVE  guards  the  roses  of  thy  lips 
^   And  flies  about  them  lik«  a  bee; 
If  I  approach  he  forward  ships, 
And  if  I  kiss  he  stbg^  me. 

Lofe  in  thine  eyes  doth  bnikl  his  bower, 
And  sleeps  within  their  pretty  shine; 

And  if  I  look  the  boy  will  lower, 
And  iroQi  their  oci»  shoot  shafts  divine. 

Love  works  thy  heart  within  his  fire, 
And  in  my  tears  doth  firm  the  same; 

And  if  I  tempt  it  will  retire, 
And  of  my  plaints  doth  make  a  game* 

Love,  let  me  cull  her  choicest  flowers; 

And  pity  me,  and  calm  her  eye; 
Make  soft  her  heart,  dissolve  her  lowers; 

Then  will  I  praise  thy  deity* 

But  if  thou  do  not,  Love,  FU  truly  serve  her 
Ib  Sfite  of  thee^  and  by  firni  ftith  deserve  her. 
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100,  Rosaline 

1  IKE  to  the  clear  in  highest  sphere 
^   Where  all  imperial  glory  shioesy 
Of  selfsame  colour  is  her  hair 
Whether  tmfolded  or  in  twines: 

Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosaline! 
Her  eyes  are  sapphires  set  m  snow, 
Resembling  heaven  by  every  wink; 

The  gods  do  fear  whcnas  they  glow, 
And  I  do  ticmble  when  1  think 

Heigh  ho,  would  she  were  mLnet 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  blushing  cloud 

That  beautifies  Aurora's  face» 
Or  like  the  silver  crimson  shroud 

That  Phoebus'  smiling  looks  doth  graces 
Heigli  ho,  fiur  Rosaline  1 
Her  lips  are  like  two  budded  roses 

Whom  ranks  of  lilies  neighbour  nigh, 
Within  whose  bounds  she  balm  encloses 

Apt  to  entice  a  deity : 

Heigh  iiu,  wuuld  she  were  mine! 

Her  neck  like  to  a  stately  tover 

Where  Love  himself  imprisonM  lie% 
To  watch  for  ghuices  every  hour 

From  her  divine  and  sacred  eyes: 
Heigh  hO|  &ir  Rosaline! 
Her  paps  are  centres  of  delight, 

Her  breasts  are  orbs  of  heavenly  frame 
Where  Nature  moulds  the  dew  of  light 

To  feed  perfection  with  the  same: 
Heigh  ho,  would  she  were  mine! 
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onrat  pcsu1|  with  niby  redy 
Wtdi  maiUe  white,  with  sapphire  blue. 

Her  body  every  way  is  fed, 

Yet  soft  to  touch  and  sweet  in  view : 
Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosaline! 
Nature  herself  her  shape  admires  ; 

The  gods  are  wounded  in  her  sight; 
And  Love  forsakes  his  heavenly  fires 
And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light: 
Hdgh  ho,  would  she  were  mine! 

Then  muse  noti  Nymphs,  though  I  bemoao 

The  abaenoe  of  £ur  Rosalinei 
Since  for  a  hat  there's  &irer  nooe^ 

Nor  for  her  virtues  so  divine: 

Heigh  hoj  fair  Ro^aiitiL- ! 
Heigh  ho,  my  heart !  would  God  that  she  were  mine 


GEORGE  PEELE 
iOh  Fair  tmd  Fair 

(Eamt*  17 AIR  and  £ur,  and  twice  so  fair, 
"*     As  fair  as  any  may  be; 
The  fairest  shepherd  on  our  green, 
A  love  for  any  lady. 
Fmit.  Fair  and  fao*,  and  twice  so  fair. 
As  fair  as  any  may  be; 
"Diy  love  is  £ur  Ibr  thee  alooe^ 
And  for  no  other  lady. 
CEmmi*  My  lofe  b  fiur,  my  love  is  gay, 

As  fresh  as  bin  the  flowers  in  May, 
And  of  my  love  my  roundelay, 
My  merry,  merry,  merry  roundelay, 

HI 
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Concludes  with  Cupid curse, — 
*•  They  that  do  change  old  love  for  nev^ 
Pray  gods  they  chaoge  for  worse  T 
jfn^  SkimL  They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new. 

Pray  gods  they  change  for  worse  J 

QHnone.  Fair  and  fair,  etc. 
Parir,  Fair  and  fair,  etc. 

Thy  love  is  fair,  etc. 
(Enoite,  My  love  can  pipe,  my  love  can  sing, 
My  love  can  many  a  pretty  thing, 
And  of  his  lovely  praises  liog 
My  meny,  merry,  meny  roundelays 

Ameo  to  Copid's  curse, — 
'They  that  do  cliang^/  etc 
Paris,  They  that  do  change,  etc. 
jfmh*  Fair  and  fair,  etc« 


i02,         A  Farewell  to  Arms 

(to  queen  Elizabeth) 

TJ  IS  golden  locks  Tin  e  hath  to  silver  tum'd; 

O  Time  too  swift,  O  swiftness  never  ceasing! 
His  youth  Against  time  and  age  hath  ever  spnm'd, 

But  spum'd  in  vain;  youth  waneth  by  increasiog: 
Beauty,  strength,  youth,  are  flowers  but  fading  seen; 
Duty,  £uth,  love,  are  roots,  and  ever  green. 

His  helmet  now  shall  make  a  hive  for  bees ; 

And,  lovers*  sonnets  tum*d  to  holy  p^alnis, 
A  man-at-arms  must  now  serve  on  his  knees, 

And  feed  on  prayers,  which  are  Age  his  aimsi 
But  though  from  court  to  cottage  he  depart, 
His  Saint  is  sure  of  his  unspotted  heart. 
«4» 
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Aod  vfaco  he  saddest  sits  in  homely  oeI]| 
Hell  teach  his  swuns  this  carol  for  a  soog, — 

*  Blest  be  the  hearts  tfast  wish  my  sofereign  well, 
Curst  be  the  soiib  that  think  her  any  wrong/ 

Goddess,  allow  this  agdd  man  his  right 

To  be  your  beadsman  now  that  was  your  knight. 

ROBERT  GREENE 
loS'  Samela 

1560-91 

T  IKE  to  Diana  m  her  summer  weed, 

^   Gilt  with  a  crimson  robe  of  brightest  dye, 

Goes  fiur  Samela. 
Wluler  than  be  the  flocks  that  straggling  feed 
When  wash'd  by  Arethusa  faint  they  lie, 
Is  fair  Samela. 
As  fair  Aurora  in  her  morning  grey, 

Dcck'd  widi  the  ruddy  glister  of  her  iove 
Is  fair  Samek ; 
Like  lorely  Thetis  on  a  calmed  day 
Wheoas  her  brightness  Neptune's  fancy  move, 
Shines  fair  Samela, 

Her  tresses  gold,  her  eyes  like  glassy  streams. 
Her  teeth  are  pearl,  the  breasts  are  ivory 
Of  fair  Samela ; 
Her  checks  Hke  rose  and  lily  yield  forth  gleams; 
Her  brows  bright  nrchcs  tramed  of  ebony. 
Thus  fair  Samela 
Passeth  fair  Venus  in  her  bravest  hue, 
And  Juno  in  the  show  of  majesty 
(For  she's  Samela!), 
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Pallas  in  wit, — all  ihrce,  if  you  well  view, 
For  beauty,  wit,  and  matchless  dtgmtjf, 
Yidd  to  Sameia. 


io^.  Fofimia 

AH!  were  she  pitiful  as  she  ts  (air^ 

Or  but  as  mild  as  she  is  seeming  so. 
Then  were  my  hopes  greater  than  my  despair, 

Then  all  the  world  were  heaven,  nothing  woe. 
Ah !  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand. 
That  seems  to  melt  even  with  the  mildest  touch, 
Then  knew  I  where  to  seat  me  in  a  land 
Under  wide  heavens,  but  yet  there  i-^  not  such. 
So  as  she  shows  she  seems  the  budding  rose. 
Yet  sweeter  far  than  is  an  earthly  flower; 
SoTnm  of  beauty,  like  the  spray  she  grows; 
Compass'd  she  is  with  thorns  :ind  cnnker'd  flover* 
Yet  were  she  willing  to  be  pluck'd  and  worn, 
She  would  be  gathered,  though  she  grew  on  thoni. 

Ah!  when  she  sings,  all  music  dse  be  still. 
For  none  must  be  compared  to  her  note; 
Ne*er  breathed  such  glee  from  Philomela's  bill, 

Nor  from  the  morning-singer's  swelling  throat. 
Ah  1   when  she  riscth  from  her  blissful  bed 
She  comforts  all  the  world  as  doth  the  sun. 
And  at  her  sight  the  night's  foul  vapour  *s  fled  j 
When  she  is  set  the  gladsome  day  is  done. 
O  glorious  sun,  imagine  me  the  west, 
Shine  in  my  arms,  and  set  thou  in  my  breast  ( 
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tof. 


Scpbestids  Utllab/ 


VU'TEEP  not,  my  vantOD^  smUe  upon  my  knee ; 

When  tfaou  ait  old  there's  grief  enoagh  (or  thee. 
Modier^s  wag»  pretty  boy, 
Fathei^s  aomyw,  Other's  joy; 
When  thy  frtfaer  first  did  see 
Such  a  boy  by  him  and  me, 
He  was  giaJ,  1  was  woe  ; 
Fortune  changed  made  him  so, 
When  he  left  his  pretty  boy. 
Last  his  sorrow,  first  his  joy. 
Weep  ooCy  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee; 
When  thou  art  old  there's  grief  enough  for  thee. 
Streaming  tears  that  never  stint^ 
Like  pearl-drops  from  a  flint. 
Fell  hf  coarse  from  his  eyes, 
That  one  another's  place  snppHes; 
Thns  he  grieved  m  every  part. 
Tears  of  blood  fell  from  his  heart, 
When  he  left  his  pretty  boy, 
Fallier's  sorrow,  iaiher's  joy. 
Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee ; 
When  thou  art  old  there's  rnrt  enough  for  thee. 
The  uanton  smiled,  father  wept. 
Mother  cried,  baby  leapt; 
More  he  crow'd,  more  we  cried. 
Nature  could  not  sorrow  hide: 
He  mtBt  go^  he  mnst  kiss 
Child  and  mother,  baby  bltsS| 
For  he  left  his  pretty  boy. 
Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy. 
Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee^ 
When  thoo  art  old  there's  grief  enough  for  thee. 
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106.  A  Summer  Dajt 

1560-1609 

O PERFECT  Light,  which  shaid  my 
The  darkness  from  the  light, 
And  set  a  ruler  o'er  the  day, 
Another  o'er  the  night — 

Thy  glory,  when  the  day  forth  fliesi 

More  Hfdj  doth  a]ppear 
Than  at  mid  day  unto  our  eyes 

The  shining  sun  is  dear. 

The  shadow  of  the  earth  anon 

Removes  and  drawis  by, 
While  in  the  East,  when  it  is  gone, 

Appears  a  dearer  sky. 

Which  soon  perceive  the  little  laiks, 

The  la|iwing  and  the  snipe, 
And  tune  their  songs,  like  Nature's  derks, 

O'er  meadow,  muir,  and  stripe. 

Our  hemisphere  is  polisht  dean, 
And  lighten'd  more  and  more, 

While  everything  is  clearly  seen 
Which  stcnut  dim  btiore  : 

Except  the  glistering  astres  blight, 

Wliich  all  the  night  were  dear, 
OfRiskit  with  a  grcatt-r  light 
No  longer  do  appear. 

tbaid]  parted.        stripe]  ria  offoskitlfUrkaied. 
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The  golden  globe  incontinent 

Sets  up  his  shining  head, 
And  o  er  the  earth  and  firmament 

Displays  his  bemis  abfcad. 

For  joy  the  birds  with  boulden  throats 

AgalDst  his  visage  sheen 
Take  up  their  kindly  muslck  notes 

lo  woods  and  g^dens  green. 

The  dew  upon  the  tender  crops, 

Like  pearlis  white  and  round, 
Or  Hke  to  melted  silver  drops, 

Refreshis  all  the  ground. 

The  misty  reek,  the  clouds  of  nb, 

Prom  lops  of  moontains  skuls, 
Clear  are  the  highest  hills  and  plain. 

The  vapours  take  the  vales. 

The  ample  heaven  of  fabrick  sure 

In  cleanness  does  suipass 
The  crystal  and  the  silver  pon^ 

Or  clearest  polisht  glass. 

The  time  so  tranquil  is  and  still 

That  nowhere  shall  ye  find, 
Save  00  a  high  and  barren  hOl^ 

An  air  of  peeping  wind. 

AJi  trees  and  simples,  great  and  small, 

That  bahny  leaf  do  bear, 
Than  they  were  painted  on  a  waH 
No  nuwe  they  move  or  steir. 
booldenj  swollen.     aheen]  bright     dutk]  deais.  timples] 
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Calm  is  the  deep  and  purple  sea, 
Yea,  smoother  than  the  sand; 

The  waves  that  weltering  wont  to 
Are  stable  like  the  land. 

So  silent  is  the  cessile  air 

That  every  cry  and  call 
The  hiUs  and  dales  and  torest  fair 

Agm  repeats  them  alL 

The  flourishes  and  fragrant  flowers, 
Through  Phoebus'  fostering  heat, 

Refresht  with  dew  and  silver  showers 
Cast  up  ao  odour  sweet. 

The  cloggit  busy  humming  bees, 
That  never  think  to  drone, 

On  flowers  and  flourishes  of  trees 
Collect  their  liquor  brown. 

The  Sun,  most  like  a  speedy  post 
With  ardent  course  ascends ; 

The  beauty  of  the  heavenly  host 
Up  to  our  zenith  tends. 

The  burning  beams  down  from  his  face 

So  fervently  can  beat, 
That  man  and  beast  now  seek  a  place 

To  save  them  from  the  heat. 

The  herds  beneath  some  leafy  tree 
Amidst  the  liowers  they  lie; 

The  stable  ships  upon  the  sea 
Tend  up  their  sails  to  dry. 

cessile]  yielding,  ceasing.         flouiahet]  blottomt. 
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With  gilded  eyes  and  open  wiag^ 
The  cock  his  courage  shows  i 

With  claps  of  joy  his  breast  he  diog^ 
And  twenty  tuues  he  crows. 

The  dove  with  whistling  uings  so  blue 

The  winds  can  fast  coIJect; 
Her  purple  pens  turn  m:iny  a  huC 

A^inst  the  sun  direct. 

Now  nooa  is  went;  gone  is  midday. 
The  heat  doth  slake  at  last ; 

The  suD  descends  down  West  awaji 
For  three  of  clock  is  past. 

The  rayons  of  the  sun  we  see 

Diminish  in  their  strength; 
The  shade  of  every  tower  and  tree 

£xtendtt  is  in  iength. 

Great  is  the  calm,  for  everywhere 

The  wind  is  setting  down  ; 
The  reek  throws  right  up  in  the  ttr 

From  every  tower  and  town. 

The  gloming  comes;  the  day  is  speni| 
The  snn  goes  out  of  sight; 

And  painted  is  the  ocddent 
With  purple  sangmoe  bright. 

Our  west  horizon  ctrcular 

Prom  time  the  sun  be  set 
Is  all  with  rubies,  as  it  weie^ 

Or  roses  red  o'erlret. 
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What  pleasure  were  to  walk  and  see^ 

Endlong  a  river  clear, 
The  perfect  form  of  every  tree 

Within  the  deep  appear. 

O  then  it  were  a  seemly  thingi 

While  all  is  still  and  calm. 
The  praise  of  God  to  play  and  sing 

With  cornet  and  with  shalm  1 

All  labourers  draw  home  at  efeny 

And  can  to  other  say, 
Thanks  to  the  gracious  God  of  heaieoy 

Which  sent  this  summer  day« 


GEORGE  CHAPMAN 
107.  Bridal  Son^ 

OCOME,  soft  rest  of  cares!  come,  Night! 
Come,  naked  Virtue's  only  tire, 
The  reapM  hanrcst  of  the  light 
Bound  up  in  sheaves  of  sscred  fire* 

Love  calls  to  war : 

Sighs  his  alarms, 
Lips  his  swords  are. 

The  field  his  arms. 

Come,  Night,  and  lay  thy  velvet  hand 

On  glorious  Day's  outfacing  Bice; 
And  all  thy  ciown^  flames  command 
For  torches  to  our  nuptial  graces 
Love  calls  to  war: 
Sighs  his  alarms^ 
Lips  his  swords  are^ 
The  field  his  aims. 
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ioS.  Times  go  by  Turns 

I56i-St5 

'T'HE  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again, 
"*    Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower  | 
The  soresc  wight  may  find  release  of  pain, 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moist' niDg  shower ; 
Times  go  by  turns  and  chances  change  by  course^ 
From  foul  to  iair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

Tlie  9e»  of  Fortune  dolli  not  ever  flow, 
She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb; 
Her  time  hath  eqoal  times  to  come  sad  gp^ 
Her  loom  doth  wcsife  the  fine  and  coarsest  web| 
No  joy  so  great  bnt  runneth  to  an  end, 
No  ha^  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fidl  of  leaf  nor  ever  firing. 
No  endless  night  yet  not  eternal  day; 
The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing, 
The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay: 

Thus  with  succeeding  turns  God  tempereth  all. 
That  mao  may  hope  tu  ii:>c,  yet  ie<ir  lo  fall. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  miscliance  was  lust; 
The  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fi-ii  ; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  thinj^s  nunc  an-  crost, 
Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  Uiey  wish; 
Unmeddled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall : 
Who  least,  hath  aome^  who  most,  hath  never  alL 
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log.  Tie  Burning  Babe 

AS  I  in  hoary  winter's  night 
Stood  shivering  in  the  mow. 
Surprised  I  uras  with  sudden  heat 
Which  made  my  heart  to  glow; 
And  lifting  up  a  fearful  eye 

To  view  what  fire  was  near, 
A  pretty  babe  all  burning  bright 

Did  m  the  air     j  car ; 
Who,  scorched  wiUi  exccssiire  heat, 

Such  floods  of  tears  did  shed. 
As  though  His  floods  should  quench  His  flames, 

Which  with  His  tears  were  bred: 
*Alasr  quoth  He,  *bat  newly  bom 

In  fieiy  heats  I  fry, 
Yet  none  approach  to  warm  their  hearts 
Or  fed  my  fire  but  II 

*My  faultless  breast  the  furnace  b; 
The  fud,  wounding  thorns; 

Love  is  the  fire,  and  sighs  the  smoke; 

The  ashes,  shames  and  scoms; 
The  fuel  Justice  layeth  on, 

And  Mercy  blows  the  coals, 
The  metal  in  this  furnace  wrought 

Are  men*s  defiled  souls  : 
For  which,  as  now  on  fire  I  am 

To  work  them  to  their  good, 
So  will  I  melt  into  a  bath, 

To  wash  them  in  my  blood.' 
With  this  He  Tanish'd  out  of  sight 

And  swiftly  shrunk  away, 

■Si 
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And  straight  I  calle<l  unto  mind 
That  It  was  Chiistmas  Day. 

HENRY  CONSTABLE 

no.    On  the  2)eaih  of  Sir  Thilip  Sidney 

rVE  pardon,  blessM  soul^  to  my  bold  cries^ 
If  they,  importune,  intmupt  thy  song, 

Which  now  with  joyful  notes  thou  sing'st  amoDg 

Hie  aagd-qiurisfeers  of  th*  heavenly  skies. 

Gife  pardon  eke^  sweet  soul,  to  my  alow  eyes, 

Thtt  since  I  saw  thee  now  it  is  so  long^ 

And  yet  the  tears  that  unto  thee  belong 

To  thee  as  yet  they  did  not  sacrifice. 

I  did      know  that  thoa  wert  dead  before; 

I  did  not       the  grief  I  did  sostmn ; 

The  greater  stroke  astonisheth  the  more; 

Astonishment  takes  from  us  sense  of  pain ; 
I  stood  amazed  when  others'  tears  begun, 
And  now  bcgm  to  weep  uhcn  tiicy  iiave  done. 

SAMUEL  DANIEL 
///.  Love  is  a  Sickness 

«56fl-i6i9 

T  OVE  is  a  sickness  full  of  woes, 

All  remedies  refusing; 
A  plant  that  with  most  cuttmg  grows. 
Most  barren  with  best  usbg* 

Why  so? 
More  we  enjoy  It,  more  it  dies; 
If  not  enjoy 'd,  it  sighing  cries — 

Heigh  ho ! 
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Love  is  a  torment  of  the  muidy 


A  temj-^cst  cverla'^tlng ; 


And  Jove  hath  made  it  of  a  kind 
Not  well,  nor  full  nor  fasting. 


Why  so  ? 


More  we  enjoy  it,  more  it  dies; 
If  not  eojoy'd,  it  sighing  cries— 


Heigh  hoi 


112. 


Ulysses  and  the  JSircn 


Siren,  /^OME,  worthy  Greek!  Ulysses,  come, 


Uiftia.  Fair  Nymph,  if  ^e  or  honour  were 

To  be  attain'd  with  ease, 
Then  would  I  come  and  rest  me  there, 

And  leave  such  toils  as  these. 
But  here  it  dwells,  and  here  must  I 

With  danger  seek  it  forth : 
To  spend  the  time  luxuriously 

Becomes  not  men  of  worth* 

Shrm*  Ulysses,  O  be  not  decetved 
With  that  unreal  name; 
This  honour  is  a  thing  conceifed, 
And  rests  on  others*  lame: 

m 


Possess  tliese  shores  with  me  : 


The  winds  and  seas  are  troublesome, 
And  here  we  may  be  free. 


Here  may  we  sit  and  view  their  toil 
That  travail  in  the  deep. 


And  joy  the  day  in  mirth  the  while. 
And  spend  the  night  in  sleep. 
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Begotten  only  to  molest 
Our  p«ce,  nnd  to  beguile 

The  best  thing  of  our  life — our  Kst, 
Aod  give  us  up  to  toiL 

Ulfisit,  Ddictous  Nymph,  suppose  there  were 

No  honour  nor  report, 
Yet  manliness  would  scorn  to  wear 

The  time  in  idle  sport: 
For  toil  doth  give  a  better  touch 

To  make  us  feel  oLir  joy, 
And  ease  finds  tediousness  as  much 

As  Lbuur  yields  annoy, 

&rm.  Then  pleisare  likewise  seems  the  shore 

Whereto  tends  all  your  toi], 
Which  you  forgo  to  make  it  more^ 

And  perish  oft  the  while. 
Who  may  disport  them  diversely 

Find  never  tedious  day. 
And  ease  may  have  variety 

As  wdl  as  action  may. 

Uljjsct.  But  natures  of  the  noblest  frnme 

These  toils  and  dangers  please; 
And  tliey  take  com  tort  in  the  same 

As  much  as  you  in  ease; 
And  with  the  thought  of  actions  past 

Are  recreated  stilJ: 
When  Pleasure  leaves  a  touch  at  last 

To  show  that  it  was  ill, 

^<Bmr,  That  doth  Ofhwrn  only  cause 
That's  ont  of  CutUm  bred, 
Which  makes  us  many  other  laws 
Than  ever  Nature  did. 
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No  widows  wail  for  our  delights, 
Our  sports  arc  without  blood ; 

The  world  we  sec  by  warlike  wights 
Receives  more  hurt  thao  good. 

Ufyiief.  But  yet  the  state  of  things  leqtnie 

These  motions  of  unrest: 
And  these  gteat  Spirits  of  htg^  <iesire 

Seem  bom  to  turn  them  best: 
To  purge  the  mischiefs  that  increase 

And  aU  good  order  mar: 
For  oft  we  see  a  wicked  peace 

To  be  well  changed  for  war. 

Siren,  Well,  well,  Ulysses,  then  I  see 

I  shaU  not  have  thee  here: 
And  therefore  X  will  come  to  thee^ 

And  take  my  fortune  there. 
I  must  be  won,  that  cannot  win. 

Yet  lost  were  I  not  won; 
For  beauty  bath  created  been 

T'  undo,  or  be  undone. 

n}.       Beauty,  Time,  md  Zjuve 

Sonnets 
I 

U'AIR  is  my  Love  and  cruel  as  she's  fasr; 
^     Her  brow-shades  fix>wn,  although  her  eyes  ate  sunny, 
Her  smiles  are  lightning,  though  her  pride  despair, 
And  her  disdains  are  gall,  her  favours  honey: 
A  modest  maid,  deck'd  with  a  blush  of  honour, 
Whose  feet  do  tread  green  paths  of  youth  and  love; 
The  wonder  of  all  eyes  that  look  upon  her^ 
Sacred  on  earth,  designed  a  Samt  above. 
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Cfu*-tity  and  Beautv,  which  were  di-rififv  foeSj 

Live  reconciled  trunds  within  her  brow  ; 

And  had  she  Pity  to  conjoin  with  those, 

Tlieo  who  had  l^ard  the  plaints  I  utter  now  ? 
For  had  she  not  been  fair,  and  thus  uokindi 
My  Muse  had  slept,  and  none  had  known  my  mind. 

II 

My  spotless  love  hovers  with  purest  wings, 

Abo«t  the  temple  of  the  proudest  frame. 

Where  blaze  tho-se  lights,  fairest  of  earthly  things. 

Which  clear  our  clouded  world  with  brightest  ilanie. 

My  ambitious  thoughts,  confined  in  her  face, 

Affect  QO  honour  but  what  she  can  give ; 

My  hopes  do  rest  in  limits  of  her  grace; 

I  weigh  no  comfoit  unless  she  relieve. 

For  she,  that  can  my  heart  iroparadise, 

Holds  in  her  fairest  hand  what  dearest  is; 

My  Foitttne's  wheel 's  the  circle  of  her  eyes, 

Whose  rolling  gnioe  deign  once  a  torn  of  bliss. 

All  iny  fife's  sweet  consists  b  her  alone; 

So  nuich  I  love  the  most  Unloving  one, 

in 

And  yet  I  cannot  npieheod  the  flight 

Or  blame  th'  attempt  presuming  so  to  soar; 

The  mounting  venture  for  a  high  delight 

Did  make  the  honour  of  the  fall  the  more. 

For  who  gets  wealth,  that  pots  not  from  the  shore  i 

Danger  hath  honour,  great  designs  their  fame; 

Glory  doth  follow, 

c^'^'^S^  S^'^  hefbre ; 
And  &ough  th'  event  oft  answers  not  the  same^ 
Suffice  that  high  attempts  have  never  shame. 
The  mean  observer,  whom  base  safety  keeps, 
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LIve<5  without  honour,  dies  without  a  name, 

And  in  eternal  darkness  ever  sleeps. — 
And  therefore,  Detta^  'tis  to  me  no  bkt 
To  have  attempted^  tbo'  attain'd  thee  not. 

IV 

When  men  shall  find  thy  flowV,  thy  ^torv,  pas$| 
And  thou  with  carclul  b;ow,  «:ittin;^  alone, 
Received  hast  this  message  irom  thy  glass, 
That  tells  the  truth  and  says  that  jiU  ii  gmut 
Fresh  shalt  thou  see  in  me  the  wounds  thou  iiiad*st, 
Though  spent  thy  flame,  in  me  the  heat  remaiotog; 
I  that  have  loved  thee  thus  before  thou  lad'st — 
My  faith  shall  wax,  when  thou  art  b  thy  waobg. 
The  world  shall  £nd  this  xnirade  in  me. 
That  fire  can  bum  when  all  the  matter's  spent: 
Then  what  my  ^th  hath  been  thyself  shalt  see. 
And  that  thou  wast  unkind  thou  may'st  repent.^ 
Thou  may'st  repent  that  thou  hast  scom'd  ray  tears, 
When  Winter  snowij  upuu  thy  bable  iiiOib. 

V 

Beauty,  sweet  Love,  is  like  the  morning  dew, 
Whose  short  refresh  upon  the  tender  green 
Cheers  for  a  time,  but  till  the  sun  doth  show, 

And  straight  *tis  gone  as  it  had  never  been. 
Soon  doth  it  i.tJc  lii.it;  ir;ikcs  the  fairest  flourish, 
Short  is  the  glory  of  the  blushing  rose  ;  ^ 
The  hue  which  thou  so  carefully  dost  nourish. 
Yet  which  at  length  thou  must  be  forced  to  lose. 
When  tliou,  surcharged  with  burthen  of  thy  ye  ns, 
Shalt  bend  thy  wrinkles  homeward  to  the  earth; 
And  that,  in  Beauty's  Lease  expired,  appears 
The  Date  of  Age,  the  Calends  of  our  Deaths 
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Bot  ah,  no  more  !<»thb  must  not  be  foretold, 
For  womcD  grim  to  think  tbcj  most  be  okL 

I  must  not  griere  m^  Love,  whose  eyes  would  read 
Lines  of  delight,  whereon  her  jouth  might  snule; 
Fkmen  have  time  before  they  come  to  seed, 
And  she  is  young,  and  now  roust  sport  the  whOe. 

And  sport,  Sweet  Maid,  in  season  of  these  years, 
And  lea;n  to  gather  flowcis  b-foij  they  wither; 
Aiki  'fthcre  the  sweetest  blossom  ilrst  appears, 
Let  Love  and  Youth  conduct  thy  pleasures  thither. 
Lighten  forth  smiles  to  clear  the  clouded  air, 
And  calm  the  tempest  which  my  sighs  do  laise; 
Pity  and  sniiles  do  best  become  the  fair; 
Pity  and  smiles  must  only  yield  thee  praise. 
Make  me  to  say  when  all  my  griefs  are  gone, 
HsfSf  the  hcatt  that  sighed  for  such  a  onel 

vn 

Let  others  sing  of  Knights  and  Paladines 
In  aged  accents  and  untimely  words, 
Paint  shadows  in  imaginary  lines, 
Which  well  the  reach  of  their  high  wit  records: 
But  I  roust  sing  of  thee,  and  those  fair  eyes 
Antfaentic  shall  my  Terse  in  time  to  come; 
When  yet  th'  unborn  shall  say,  Lo^  wlun  the  Betf 
Wb^e  lumij  madt  bim  tpeah^  thai  dse  mta$  dumhl 
These  are  the  arcs,  the  trophies  I  erect. 
That  fortify  thy  name  against  old  age ; 
And  these  thy  sacred  virtues  must  protect 
Against  tiie  D  .i  k,  -avA  Time's  consuming  rage. 
Though  th'  tiiur  ot  my  youth  in  them  appear, 
Su£ce,  they  show  I  lived,  and  loved  thee  dear, 
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PRA  bank  to  bank,  fra  wood  to  wood  i  rin, 
*      Ourhailit  witli  my  feeble  fantnsif , 

Like  til  a  leaf  that  fallis  from  u  nee, 
Or  til  a  reed  ourblawia  with  the  win. 

Twa  gotls  f^uides  me :  the  anc  of  tham  is  bliiii 
Yea  and  a  baim  brocht  up  in  vanitie ; 
The  next  a  wife  ingenrit  of  the  sea. 

And  lichter  nor  a  dauphin  with  her  fia. 

Unhappy  is  the  man  for  evermair 

That  tills  the  sand  and  sawis  in  the  air; 
But  twice  unhappier  is  he,  I  laim, 
That  feidis  in  his  hairt  a  mad  desire, 
And  follows  on  a  w  oman  throw  the  fire, 
Led  by  a  bliod  and  teachit  by  a  bairn. 

JOSHUA  SYLVESTER 
i/f.  Ubique 

ERE  I  as  base  as  is  the  lowly  plain, 
And  you,  my  Love,  as  high  as  heaven  above, 
Yet  should  the  thoughts  of  me,  your  humble  swain, 
Ascend  to  heaven  in  honour  of  my  love. 
Were  I  as  high  as  heaven  above  the  jJaiii, 
And  yott,  my  Love,  as  humble  and  as  low 
As  are  the  deepest  bottoms  of  the  main, 
Wheresoever  you  were,  with  you  my  bve  shodd  go. 
i6d 
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Were  you  the  earth,  dear  Love,  and  I  the  skie% 
My  love  sixmki  shine  on  you  like  to  the  Sony 
And  look  vpon  you  with  ten  thousand  eyeS| 
Till  heatCB  wax'd  blind,  and  till  the  wmld  wen  done. 
Wheresoei'er  I  an, — below,  or  else  above  yoa — 
Whmaoe'er  you  are^  my  faeait  shall  tnly  love  you. 

MICHAEL  DRAYTON 
lid.  To  His  Coy  Love 

I^^i6|i 

T  PRAY  thee,  leave,  lore  roe  no  roore^ 

Call  home  the  heart  you  gave  me! 
I  but  in  Vain  that  saint  adore 

That  can  but  will  not  save  me. 
These  poor  half-kisses  kill  me  quite — 

Was  ever  man  thus  served  I 
Amidst  an  ocean  of  delight 

For  pleasore  to  be  starv^^ 

Show  me  no  more  those  snowy  breasts  ' 

With  azure  riverets  branched, 
Where,  whilst  mine  eye  with  plenty  feasts, 

Yet  is  my  thirst  not  stanch^; 
O  Tantalus,  thy  pains  ne'er  telll 

By  me  thou  art  prevented; 
Tis  nothing  to  be  plagued  m  Hell, 

But  thus  in  Heaven  tormented. 

Clip  me  no  moie  in  those  dear  arrna^ 

Nor  thy  lift's  comfort  call  me^ 
O  these  are  but  too  powerftl  charms, 

And  do  bat  more  enthral  me  I 
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But  see  how  patient  I  am  grown 
In  aii  this  coil  about  thee: 

Come^  nice  thbg,  let  my  heart  alooei 
I  cuinot  life  without  theel 


117. 
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CINCE  there's  no  help^  come  Jet  us  kiss  and  pan-— 

^    Nay,  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me; 

And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart, 

That  thus  so  cleanly  I  mysdf  can  free. 

Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows, 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  ag^ 

Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  k>ve  retain. 

Now  at  the  last  gasp  of  LoTe*s  latest  breath, 

When,  his  pulse  failing,  Passion  speechless  lies, 

Wht'Q  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  oi  death, 

And  Innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes, 

• — Now  if  thou  wouldst,  when  all  have  given  him  over. 
From  death  to  life  thou  iiught'st  him  yet  recover. 


Sirma 


EAR  to  the  silver  Trent 


She  to  whom  Nature  lent 
All  til  at  excelieth  ; 


By  wiiich  the  Muses  late 
And  the  neat  Graces 


Have  for  their  greater  state 
Taken  their  places; 


Twisting  an  anadem 
Wherewith  to  crown  her^ 
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As  h  bdong^d  to  tlieni 
Most  to  renown  her. 

In  a  fwi, 

Lit  ify  iWMi  iing  her^ 
And  mnih  Mr  wmtk 

jfloHg  lei  them  brm^  herm 

Tagus  and  Faitolus 

Are  to  thee  debtor. 
Nor  for  their  gold  to  us 

Are  they  the  better  : 
Henceforth  of  all  the  rest 

Be  thou  the  River 
Which,  as  the  daintiest, 

Puts  them  down  ever* 
For  as  my  precious  one 

0*er  thee  doth  tnvel, 
She  to  pearl  paragpn 

Ttmeth  thy  giavd. 

On  ify  bank  •  #  • 

Oar  moomfiit  Plulomel, 
That  rarest  tuner, 

Henceforth  in  Aperil 

Shall  wake  tlic  sooner, 
And  to  her  shall  complain 

From  the  thick  cover, 
Reduubhn^  every  strain 

Over  and  o?er: 
For  when  my  Love  too  long 

Her  chnmber  kcepeth, 
As  tliough  it  suffer  d  wrong* 

The  Monung  weepeth. 

On  thy  hank  •  •  . 
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Oft  have  I  seat  the  Suiif 

To  do  her  faonour. 
Fix  himadf  at  his  noon 

To  look  upon  her; 
And  hath  g9t  every  grove. 

Every  hill  near  her, 
With  his  flames  from  above 

Striving  to  cheer  her : 
And  wJitn  she  from  his  sight 

Hath  herself  turnM, 
He,  as  it  had  been  night, 

Xo  clouds  hath  mourned. 

Om  ihf  bank  •  • 

The  verdant  meads  are  seen, 

When  siie  doth  view  them, 
lo  iresh  and  gallant  green 

Straight  to  renew  them; 
And  every  little  grass 

Broad  itself  spreadeth, 
Proud  that  this  bonny  lass 

Upon  it  treadeth ; 
Nor  flower  is  so  sweet 

Id  this  lai^ge  dnctnre^ 
But  it  upon  her  feet 

Leaveth  some  tmcture. 

On  thy  bank  .  • 

The  fishes  in  the  flood, 
When  afae  doth  SDgky 

For  the  hook  strive  a-good 
Them  to  entangle; 

And  leapbg  on  the  land. 
From  the  clear  water, 
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Their  scales  upon  the  sand 

Lavishly  scatter; 
Therewith  to  pave  the  mould 

Whereon  i)he  passdj 
So  herseh^  to  behold 

As  in  her  glasses. 

Ob  ihf  iank  •  •  • 

Wheo  the  looks  out  \j  mg^t^ 

The  stars  stand  gaang, 
Like  comets  to  our  sig^t 

FevfoUy  blaziagr 
As  wond'ring  it  her  eyes 

With  their  much  brightnesi^ 
Which  so  smaze  the  skies, 

Dimmmg  their  lightness. 
The  raging  tempests  are  calm 

When  she  spcrikcih, 
Such  most  delightsome  IkiIiti 
From  her  lips  brenkct]i. 

On  thy  bank  .  •  • 

In  all  our  Brittany 

There's  not  a  fairer^ 
Nor  can  you  fit  any 

Should  yoa  compare  her, 
Angeb  her  eyelids  keep^ 

All  hearts 
Which  look  whilst  she  doth  sleep 

Like  the  soo^s  liaiDgt 
She  alone  of  her  kind 

Knowedi  true  meastue^ 
And  her  immatchM  mind 

Is  hesTen^s  ticasure. 

Om  thy  Uad  •  •  • 
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Fair  Dcm  and  Darwen  ckar^ 

Boasi  jt  your  beandeSy 
To  Trmi  your  mistreaa  here 

Yet  pay  your  duties: 
My  Love  was  higher  bora 

Towards  the  fiiU  foontamsi 
Yet  she  doth  moorland  scorn 

And  the  Ptak  mountams ; 
Nor  would  she  none  should  dream 

Where  »he  abideth, 
I  i amble  as  is  the  stream 

Which  by  her  slideth. 

On  thj  bank  •  •  • 

Yet  my  poor  rustic  Muse 

Nothing  cnn  move  her, 
Nor  the  means  I  can  use, 

Though  her  true  lover : 
Many  a  long  winter's  night 

Have  I  waked  for  her, 
Yet  this  my  piteous  plight 

Nothing  can  stir  her. 
All  thy  sandsy  silver  TreiU^ 

Down  to  the  HumUr, 
The  sigihs  that  I  have  spent 

Never  can  number* 
On  ify  hanky 
in  a  nmkf 

La  iiy  iwant  tkig  htr^ 
dmd  mM  Mr  music 
Alon^  la  them  bring  ber* 
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pAIR  stood  tbe  wind  for  France 
^     When  we  our  sails  adfance^ 
Nor  now  to  prore  our  chance 

Loog^  will  tarry; 
But  patting  to  the  maioy 
At  Caoj^  the  mouth  of  Seine^ 
With  all  his  martial  train 

Landed  King  Harry. 

And  taking  many  n  forty 
Funiish'd  in  warlike  sort^ 
Marcheth  tow'rds  Agtncotirt 

la  happy  hour; 
SkirmisfaiDg  day  by  day 
Wkh  those  thitt  stopp'd  his  way, 
Where  the  French  gen'rai  ky 

With  aH  his  power. 

Which,  in  his  hefght  of  pride^ 
King  Henry  to  dnide. 
His  ransom  to  profide 

Unto  him  scndmg; 
Which  he  neglects  the  while 
As  fiom  n  nation  vile, 
Tet  wtih  an  angry  smile 

Their  fall  portending. 

And  tnmiBg  to  his  men^ 
Quoth  oor  braTe  Henry  then, 
*  Though  they  to  one  be  tea 
Be  not  amazid : 
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Yet  have  we  well  begun  j 
Battles  so  bravely  won 
Have  ever  to  the  sun 
By  fame  been  lais^ 

*And  for  myself  (<juoth  he) 
This  my  foil  rest  shall  be: 
EDgUod  ne'er  mourn  for  me 

Nor  more  esteem  me: 
Victor  I  will  remain 
Or  on  this  eardi  lie  slaini 
Never  shall  she  sustain 

Lo5i>  to  redeem  me. 

*  Poitiers  and  Cressy  tell, 
When  most  their  pride  did  swell, 
Under  our  swoids  they  foil: 

No  kss  our  skill  is 
Than  when  our  grandaire  g^catt 
Claiming  the  regal  seat, 
By  many  a  warlike  foat 

Lopp'd  the  French  lilies.' 

The  Duke  of  York  so  dread 
The  eager  vaward  led; 
With  the  main  Henry  sped 

Among  his  henchmeo* 
Excester  had  the  rear, 
A  braver  man  not  there; 
O  Lord,  how  hot  they  were 

On  the  folse  Frenchmen! 

They  now  to  fi^t  are  gone, 

Armour  on  armour  shone, 

Diuni  now  to  drum  did  groan, 
To  hear  was  wonder; 
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That  with  the  cries  they  make 
The  very  earth  did  shake: 
Trumpet  to  trumpet  spake, 
Thuoder  to  thunder. 

Wdl  it  thine  age  became, 
O  noble  Erpingham, 
Which  didst  the  signal  aim 

To  our  hid  forces  I 
When  from  a  meadow  by, 
Like  a  storm  suddenly 
The  English  archery 

Stuck  the  French  horses. 

With  Spanish  yew  so  strong, 
Anows  a  doth-yaid  long 
That  like  to  serpents  stun^ 

Piodng  the  ureather; 
None  from  his  leUow  staits. 
But  playing  manly  parts, 
And  like  true  English  hearts 

Stuck  dose  together. 

When  down  their  bows  they  thfew. 
And  forth  their  bilbos  drew, 
And  on  the  French  they  flew, 

Not  one  wu  taidy; 
Arms  were  from  shoulders  sent. 
Scalps  to  the  teeth  were  rent, 
Down  the  French  peasants  went— 

Our  men  were  hardy. 

This  while  our  noble  king. 
His  broadsword  braodiahing, 

UIImmI  siroid%  ten  BOboa. 

G3  ^ 
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I^OWQ  the  French  host  did  ding 
As  to  o'erwhelm  it ; 

And  many  a  deep  wound  lent, 

His  arms  ^th  blood  bespreat. 

And  many  a  cruel  dent 
Bniis^  lus  helmet. 

Gloster,  that  duke  so  good. 
Next  of  the  royal  bloody 
For  famous  England  stood 

With  his  brsTe  brother; 
Clarenc^  in  steel  so  bright, 
Though  but  a  maiden  knight. 
Yet  in  that  lurious  fight 

Scarce  such  another. 

War  .vick  in  blood  did  wade, 
Oxford  the  foe  invade, 
And  cruel  slauglitcr  made 

Still  as  they  ran  up; 
Suffolk  his  axe  did  ply, 
Beaumont  and  Willoughby 
Bare  them  right  doughtily, 

Ferrers  and  Fanhope. 

Upon  Saint  Crispin's  Day 
Fought  was  this  noble  fray, 
Which  fame  did  not  dday 

To  England  to  cany. 
O  when  shall  English  men 
\^th  such  acts  fill  a  pen^ 
Or  England  breed  again 

Such  a  King  Harry? 
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VOU  brave  heroic  mioda 
^    Worthy  your  country's  naine^ 

That  honour  still  pursue; 

Go  and  subdue  t 
Whilst  loitering  hinds 
hvA  here  at  home  with  shame 

Britons,  you  stay  too  long: 
Quickly  aboard  bestow  you. 
And  with  a  merry  gale 
SweU  your  stretchd  sail 
With  fows  as  strong 
As  the  winds  that  blow  you. 

Your  course  securely  steer, 

West  and  by  south  forth  keep  I 
Rocks,  lee-shores,  nor  shoals 
When  Eolus  scowls 
Yoa  Deed  not  fear; 
So  absolute  the  deep* 

And  cheerfiilly  at  sea 
Success  you  still  entice 
To  get  the  pearl  and  gold. 
And  ours  to  hold 

Virginia^ 

Eartli's  only  paradise. 

Wlierc  nature  hath  in  store 
Fowl,  venison,  and  fish. 
And  the  fniitfull'st  so3 
Without  your  toil 
Three  harvests  more^ 
AH  greater  than  your  wish. 
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And  the  ambitious  vine 

Crowns  with  his  purple  mass 
The  cedar  reaching  high 
To  kiss  the  sky, 
The  cypress,  pine, 
And  useful  sassafras. 

To  ulioni  the  Golden  Age 
Stiii  nature's  laws  doth  give^ 

No  oUier  cares  attend. 

But  them  to  defend 
From  winter's  rage, 

That  long  there  doth  not  live. 

When  as  the  luscious  smell 
Of  that  delicious  land 

Above  the  seas  that  flows 
The  clear  wind  throws. 
Your  hearts  to  swell 
Approaching  the  dear  strand; 

In  kenning  of  the  shore 

(Thanks  to  God  tirst  given) 
O  you  the  happiest  men, 
fie  frolic  thenl 
Let  cannons  roar, 
Friglitiiig  the  wide  heaveiL 

And  in  re^oos  far, 

Such  heroes  bring  ye  forth 
As  those  from  whom  we  came} 
And  plant  our  mme 
Under  that  star 
Not  known  onto  our  North. 
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And  at  there  plenty  grows 
Of  Jaurel  everywhere— 

Apollo's  sacred  tree  * 
You  it  may  see 
A  poet's  brows 
To  crown,  that  may  sing  there. 

Thy  Vojaget  attend, 

Industrious  Hakluyt, 

Whose  reading  shall  inflame 

Men  to  seek  fame, 
And  much  commend 
To  after  tunes  thy  wit. 


CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE 

t2U    The  TassioutiU  Shepherd  to  His  Love 

COME  life  with  me  and  he 
And  we  will  all  the  pkasures  prove 
Tlitt  Idlb  and  viUeys,  dales  and  fieldsi 
Or  woods  or  necpy  nwmitiio  yields* 

And  we  win  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
And  see  the  afaepbeids  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
And  s  thousand  fragrant  posies; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  s  kirtle 
Enibfoider'd  all  with  ksfes  of  niyrUe. 
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A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool 
Which  from  our  pKtty  lambs  we  pull; 
Fair-UnM  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold. 

A  bek  of  straw  and  ivy-bods 
With  oocal  clasps  and  amber  studs: 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move» 
Come  Jive  vith  me  and  be  my  Love. 

The  she|dicfd  swains  shall  dance  and  sbg 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning: 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move» 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  Liove. 


122.  HcT  Repl/ 

(wniTTSN  BT  sot  WALTIK  RALHOB) 

IF  all  the  world  and  loTe  were  young, 

And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  Kooguei 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  Love. 

But  Time  drives  flocks  from  field  to  foldj 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb; 
The  rest  complains  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  Winter  reckoning  yields : 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall, 
U  fancy's  Sipiiog,  but  sorrow's  falL 
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Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses^ 

Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies. 
Soon  break,  soon  wither — soon  forgotten, 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy-buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs,— 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  more 
To  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  Love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  faieed, 
Had  joys  DO  date,  nor  ag^  no  need. 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  Love. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

1564-1616 

W^HO  is  Siivnf  What  is  she? 
^  That  all  our  swains  commend  her? 
Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she ; 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  hefi 
That  she  might  admirdd  be. 

Is  she  kind  as  she  is 

For  beantj  lives  with  kindness: 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 

To  hdp  him  of  his  bUndnessi 
And,  being  help'd,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sin^, 

That  Silvia  is  excelling  ; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling: 
To  her  let  OS  gvknds  bring. 
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§24.  Tie  Blossom 

ON  a  day— alack  the  day  !— 
Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Tlirough  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind 
All  unseen  'gan  passage  find  ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
WishM  himself  the  heaven*s  breath. 
Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  sol 
But,  alack,  my  hand  is  sworn 
Ne*er  to  pluck  thee  from  thjf  thoni: 
Vow,  alack,  for  youth  uimifiet; 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet! 
Do  not  caU  it  sin  in  me 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee; 
Thoa  for  whom  e'en  Jofe  would  swear 
Juno  bat  an  Ethbp  were; 
And  deny  hhnself  Ibr  Jowtf 
Tuning  mortal  Ibr  thy  loie. 


Sfring  and  iVinta 
12/.  / 

VVTHEN  daisies  pied  and  violets  Uue^ 
^  And  lad^-smocks  all  silw-white^ 
And  cnckoo-bods  of  yellow  hoe 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  ddi^ 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree, 
Mocks  married  men;  Ibr  thus  sirigs  he. 

Cuckoo  1 
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Cuckoo,  cuckoo! — O  word  of  fear^ 
Unplcaaing  to  a  mankd  carl 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  mcny  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks. 

When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daws. 
And  maidens  bleach  tlicir  summer  sniocks 

The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree. 

Mocks  married  men;  for  thus  sings  he, 

Cuckoo  I 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo  ! — O  word  of  fear, 
Uopleasing  to  a  roamed  earl 

126.  a 


™  And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  naO, 
And  Tom  bears  kg^  into  the  hall, 

And  nulk  comes  frozen  home  b  pail, 
When  bkiod  is  nipp'd,  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  smgs  the  staring  owl, 

To-who? — a  merry  note, 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  fou 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  Uow, 
And  conghiog  drowns  the  panon's  saw^ 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 
And  Blarian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw. 

When  lonsted  crabs  hiss  m  the  bowl, 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 
To-whit! 

To-who!— n  merry  BOte^ 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  ked  the  poC 
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O 


Fairy  Land 

127.  i 

^VER  hill,  om  dak^ 

Thorough  bush,  thoiOQgh  farier» 
Over  parky  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood,  thonwglh  fire, 
I  do  VBixler  evoiy  where, 
Swifter  than  the  moood's  sphere ;  ^ 
And  I  serve  the  £airy  queen, 
To  dew  her  oihs  upon  the  gveen: 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensiooers  be; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  sec; 
Those  be  iiibies,  fairy  favours, 
In  those  freckles  live  tliLir  savours: 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 


128.  it 

YOU  spotted  snakes  widi  double  tongue^ 
Thorny  hedgehogs  be  not  seen; 
Newts  and  Ubd-wonns,  do  no  wrong; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen. 

Philomel,  with  melody, 
Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby; 
LuUa,  luUa,  lullaby  i  iulla,  lulla,  lullaby 
Never  harm, 
Nor  spell  nor  charm, 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh; 
S0|  gpod  night,  with  lullaby. 

Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here; 

Hence,  you  long-legg*d  spinners,  hence  I 
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Beetles  black,  approach  not  near; 
Worm  nor  snail,  do  no  offence. 

Philomel^  wkh  melody, 
Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby; 
Lalla,  bOa,  luUaby;  kUa,  liiUa»  lullaby! 

Nor  spell  nor  ehaim, 
Come  w  -lafely  lady  nigh; 
So,  goed  ni^  with  hllaby. 

Up.  Hi 

COME  nolo  these  yellow  sands, 
And  then  take  hands: 
Coorl^sied  when  yon  hsTi^  and  ktss'd,— 

The  wild  waves  whist, — 
Foot  it  leatly  here  and  there; 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burthen  bear. 
Hark,  hark ! 

Bow.  wow, 
The  w  Itch-dogs  barks 

Bow,  wow. 
Hark,  hark!  I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleer 
Cry,  Cook-a-diddle-dow  1 

tjo.  h 

VV7HERE  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I: 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie  ; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat's  back  I  do  hf 

After  summer  merrily: 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  lire  now. 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 
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FULL  fathom  five  thy  Either  lies; 
Of  his  bones  are  coial  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyesi 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  ftde. 
But  doth  sailer  a  sea-chsDge 
Into  aomethmg  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  houriy  ring  his  knell: 

Ding-dong- 
Haik!  now  I  hear  them — 
Ding-dong,  bdl! 


Lffve 

TELL  me  where  is  Fancy  bred, 
Or  in  tiie  heart  or  in  the  head? 
How  begot,  how  nourisli^? 

Reply,  reply. 
It  is  engeiider'd  in  the  eyes, 
With  gazing  fed;  and  Fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  all  ring  Fancy's  knell: 
I'll  begin  it, — Ding,  do^g,  belL 
M  Dtqg,  dongy  bell 


J  J  J.  Sweei'ond-Tvmty 

O MISTRESS  mine,  where  are  you  roaming? 
O,  stay  and  hear!  your  trae  love's  Gomii^ 
That  can  sing  both  high  and  low  4 
Trip  no  foither,  pRtty  sweeting; 
Journeys  end  in  loveis  meeting, 
Eyeiy  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 
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Wlnt  b  knre?  'tis  not  hemtlbr; 
Flreaent  nitth  hath  preaeot  laughter; 

What's  to  come  is  stUl  tumae: 
la  ddaj  thete  lies  do  plenty; 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet-and-twent 

Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

U4'  2)/r^ 


^    And  in  sad  cypres  let  me  be  laid; 
Fly  away,  Hy  away,  breath; 

I  am  shin  fay  a  6ir  crod  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

O  prepare  itt 
My  part  of  deadi,  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  iL 

Not  a  Bower,  not  a  flower  sweet. 

On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown; 
Kot  a  ftiend,  not  a  fiiend  greet 

My  poor  corse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown: 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  safc^ 

Lay  nse^  O,  where 
Sad  true  lover  new  find  my  grave 
To  weep  thcrel 

t^T'     Undff  ibe  Greenwood  Tree 

Amiau  siogs: 


OME  away,  come  away,  death. 
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Come  hitlier,  come  hither,  come  Juther : 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun, 
And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun. 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither: 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 
But  winter  and  nwgli  weather. 

Jaig^  replies: 

If  it  do  come  to  pass 

That  any  man  turn  ass, 
Leaving  his  wealth  nnd  ease 
A  stubborn  will  to  please, 
Ducdame,  ducdame,  ducdami: 
Here  shall  he  see 
Gross  fools  as  he, 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me. 


Ijtf.    Blin»,  blew,  tlm  If^inier  IVinJ 

BLOW,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
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tieigh  ho !   sing,  heigh  ho !   unto  the  preen  holiy  : 
Mo6i  ^endship  is  feigning,  most  loidng  mere  folly: 

Then  heigh  ho,  the  holly  1 

This  life  is  most  joUy. 

Freeze,  freeze,  liiou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benetits  forgot; 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp^ 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  renuniU  r'd  not. 
Heigh  ho  !   sing,  heigh  ho  !   unto  the  green  holly : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly: 

Then  heigh  ho,  the  hoUyl 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 

//  VMS  a  Lover  and  his  Lass 

TT  was  a  lover  and  his  lass, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  noninOi 
That  o'er  tlie  green  com-lieid  did  pass. 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  <lingt  ding; 
Sw«et  lovers  love  the 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho.  and  a  hey  nonino^ 
These  pretty  countr)'  rolk.^  would  lie, 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 
When  birds  do  sing,  hoy  ding  a  diog,  diog; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
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How  that  life  was  but  a  flower 

Id  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  diag  a  ding,  ding; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring* 

And,  tfaerefoM^  take  the  pccseot  time 
With  a  hey,  tod  a  ho^  and  a  hejr  fionino^ 

For  lofe  is  ciownid  with  the  prime 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  trnwi 

When  birds  do  sing^  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding ; 

Sweet  lows  lowe  the  spring. 

iSS,    Take,  0  take  ibose  Ups  awajF 

^  I  'AKE,  O  ukc  tliose  lips  away, 
*     That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom  I 
But  my  kisses  bring  again, 

Bring  again ; 
Seals  of  loTCi  but  seal'd  in  vain, 

Seal'd  m  vainl 

ijp.  AuiaJe 

L_IARK!  hark!  the  lark  at  heavens  g^  sings, 

^    And  Phabus  *gins  arise. 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  firings 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies; 
And  winking  Mary>buds  begin 

To  ope  their  gokien  eyes : 
With  everything  that  pretty  bin. 

My  lady  sweet,  arisel 
Ariie^  arisel 
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XiEAR  DO  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 

Nor  the  fiirious  winter's  rages ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages t 
Golden  LJs  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oadc: 

The  soqiCie^  learning,  physic,  must 

An  follow  this,  sod  come  to  dusL 

Pear  no  moie  the  Hghtmng-flash, 
Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stooe; 

Fear  not  slander,  censttre  rash ; 
Tboa  hast  finished  joy  and  moao ; 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  aod  come  to  dust. 

No  exorciser  harm  thee  1 
Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee  I 
Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  ! 
Nothing  ill  come  near  theel 
Quiet  consummation  have} 
And  lenowoM  be  thy  grave! 
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Bridal  Song 

ROSES,  their  sharp  spines  being  gone, 
Not  royal  in  their  smeUs  alone, 
But  in  their  hoe; 
Maiden  pinks,  of  odour  faint, 
Daisies  smdl-less,  yet  most  quaint, 
And  sweet  thyme  true; 

Primrose,  firstborn  chiUl  of  Ver; 
Merry  springtime's  harbinger, 

With  her  bells  dim; 
OxIi{  s  in  their  cradles  growing, 
MangoUis  on  death-beds  blowing, 

LarW-heels  trim; 

All  dear  Nature's  children  sweet 
Lie  'fore  bride  and  bridegroom's  feet. 

Blessing  their  sense! 
Not  an  angel  of  the  air, 
Bird  melodious  or  bird  fiur. 

Be  absent  hence! 

The  crow,  the  slanderous  cuckooi  nor 
The  boding  raven,  nor  chough  hoar. 

Nor  chattering  pye. 
May  on  our  bride-house  perch  or  sing. 
Or  with  them  any  discoid  bring, 

But  from  it  fly  I 

\  or  Jdm  Fkkher. 
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§42.     jDirge  of  the  Three  §^ms 

¥  T  RNS  and  odours  bring  away ! 

Vapours,  si^hs,  darken  the  day! 
Our  dole  more  deadly  looks  than  dying j 

Balms  and  gums  and  heavy  cheerSi 

Sacred  vials  fill'd  with  tears, 
And  daraoun  through  the  wild  air  flying! 

Come,  all  sad  and  solemn  shows, 
That  are  quick-eyed  Pleasure's  foes  I 
We  coaHat  nan^t  else  but  woes. 

\  or  Jfitm  Fkuhtr. 


t4S*  Ofpbms 

ORPHEUS  wiOi  his  luie  made  trees 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  ficeze 
Bow  themselres  when  he  did  siogt 
To  his  music  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung ;  as  son  and  showers 
There  had  made  a  lastbg  ^ring. 

Every  dung  that  heard  Urn  play, 
Even  the  biUows  of  the  sea. 

Hung  their  heads  and  then  hy  by. 

In  sweet  music  is  such  art, 

Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 
Fail  asleep,  or  hearing,  die. 

I  or  John  FUuher, 
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144.     The  Thamx  and  the  Turtle 

LET  the  bird  of  loudest  lay 
On  the  sole  AiaUan  tree^ 
Herald  sad  and  tnimpet  be, 
To  whose  sound  chaste  wing^  obey. 

But  thou  shrieking  harbinger, 
Foul  precurrer  ot  the  iiend. 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end. 

To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near. 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wmg 
Save  the  eagle,  feathered  king: 

Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  ^vh^te 
That  defunctive  music  can, 
Be  the  death-divining  swan, 

Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  righu 

And  thou,  treble-dated  crow, 
That  thy  sable  gender  mak*st 
With  the  breadi  thou  giVst  and  tak'st, 

'Mongst  our  mourners  shalt  Aoo  go. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence: — 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead| 
Phoenix  and  the  turtle  ded 

In  a  mutual  flame  £rom  hence. 

So  they  loved,  as  love  in  twain 

Had  the  essence  but  in  one; 
Two  distincLs,  division  none; 
Number  tlicre  in  love  was  slain, 
can]  knows. 
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Hearts  remote,  vet  not  asunder ; 
DistancCj  and  no  space  was  seen 
'Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen; 

But  in  ihem  it  were  a  wonder. 

So  between  them  love  did  shine, 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phoenix'  sight  | 

Either  was  the  otiicr  s  mine. 

Property  vis  tiniB  appill'd, 
That  the  self  mi  not  the  same ; 
Single  natuie's  doi^  tiame 

Neither  two  nor  one  was  call'd. 

Reason,  in  itself  confounded, 
Ssw  diviaioa  grow  togetheri 
To  tfaemselTes  yet  either  ndtheri 

Simple  were  lo  well  compounded, 

That  it  died,  *How  tme  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one! 
Love  hath  reason,  reason  none 

If  what  parts  can  so  remain.' 

Whereupon  it  made  this  threne 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dore^ 
Co-sopremes  and  stars  of  love^ 

As  dioms  to  their  tragic  scene. 

THREiSOS 

OEAUTY,  truth,  and  rarity, 
^  Grace  m  all  simplicity, 
Here  codosed  in  dnders  lie* 
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Deadi  is  now  the  phoenix'  oest; 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest, 

Leaving  no  posterity : 
*Twa8  not  their  infirmity, 
It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  bat  cannot  bei 

Beauty  brag,  but  'tis  OOt  she$ 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  this  um  let  those  lepatr 

That  are  ather  true  or  lair; 

For  theae  dead  birds  sigh  a  prayer. 

Smnets 

SHALL  I  compare  thee  to  a  Summcr^s  day? 
Thou  ait  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  daiiing  buds  of  May, 
And  Summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date; 
Sometime  too  hot  tlie  eye  of  heaven  shines, 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd ; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 
By  chance  or  nature's  chnnging  course  untrimm'd: 
But  thy  eternal  Summer  shall  not  iade 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  vranderest  in  bis  shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  tune  thou  growest: 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe^  or  eyes  can  see^ 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 
190 
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146. 


HEN,  in  disgrace  with  Fortiiiie  and  ineD*9  tytt^ 


^  I  aU  alone  beweep  my  outcast  stat^ 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  corse  my  fate, 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Fcatned  like  him,  like  htm  with  friends  possest, 
Desiring  this  man's  art  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  dt;s]M'-ing^ 
Hapiy  i  think  on  thee:   and  tiien  my  state, 
Like  to  the  Laik  at  break,  of  day  ansing 
From  siillen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  Heaven's  gate; 
For  thy  sweet  love  rememb'red  such  werilth  biings 
That  then  1  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  K.ings. 


EN  to  the  Sesskms  of  sweet  silent  thought 


I  summon  up  icmembranoe  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste: 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  nonsed  to  flow, 
For  predous  friends  hid  in  death's  daidess  ug^ 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long-aince>caooell'd  woe^ 
And  moan  th*  cacpense  of  many  a  Tanish^d  sight: 
Hieo  can  I  grieie  at  giievances  foregone, 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  accoont  of  fore-bemoanM  moan, 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 

But  if  the  while  I  tinnk  on  tliee,  dear  friend, 
All  looses  are  restored  and  boaowts  end. 
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148.  iv 

'T*HY  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts 

Which  ly  by  lacking,  have  supposed  dead: 
And  there  reigns  Love,  and  all  Love's  loving  parts^ 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  bori^. 

How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 
Hath  dL':ir  ruli^tz^ious  lo\'e  stoTn  from  mine  eye, 
As  interest  of  tlie  dtad ! — wliicli  now  appear 
But  things  removed  tliat  hidden  in  thee  lie. 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live, 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone, 
Who  ail  their  parts  of  me  to  tine  did  give; 
—That  due  of  many  now  is  tJiiiic  alone: 
Their  images  I  loved  I  view  in  thee, 
And  thouy  all  tliey,  hast  all  the  all  of  me. 


I4P«  V 

VyyHAT  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made, 
That  millions  of  strange  siiadows  on  you  tend? 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  shade, 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
Describe'  Aclonl'-,  and  the  counterfeit 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you ; 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set, 
And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new; 
Speak  of  the  spring  and  foison  of  the  year, 
The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  show, 
The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear; 
And  you  in  eveiy  blessiid  shape  we  know. 
Iq  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part, 
Bttt  yon  like  noM^  none  yoi^  for  constant  heart, 
f^p.  fdion]  plenty, 
«9> 
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vi 


HOW  mach  vaatt  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem 


By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give  I 
The  Rose  looks  (sir,  but  6irar  we  tt  deem 
For  thit  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  Kve. 
The  Csnker^iJoonis  hsre  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfunM  tincture  of  the  Roses, 
Hang  on  snch  thonsy  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summei^s  breath  their  masked  bods  disdosess 
But— for  their  viitne  only  is  their  show-» 
They  live  unwoo'd  and  nnrespected  ^de. 
Die  to  themselves.    Sweet  Roses  do  not  so ; 
Of  Lhcir  swtfL  dcattis  are  s\vectL'^-t  odours  int.dc. 
'  And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and.  lovely  youth, 
When  thai  shall  vade,  my  verse  distils  your  truth. 

ifi.  vii 

O  CING  your  slate,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 


^  Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desired 
I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend. 


Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-eod  hour 
Whilst  I,  my  aoYereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you. 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour 
When  yon  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu; 
Nor  daie  I  4]uestion  with  my  jealous  thought 
Where  ^  or  your  afiairs  suppose, 

But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  nought 
Save,  where  you  are  how  happy  you  make  those! 
Su  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  in  your  WiW, 
Though  yuu  do  aoy  thing,  he  liiinks  no  ill. 


Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 
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1^2.  Vttg 

'T'HAT  tune  of  year  thou  inay'st  in  me  behold 

When  ycUofW  leaves,  or  none^  or  few,  do  bang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold — 
Bare  roin'd  choiis  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sangp 
lo  me  thou  see*st  the  twilight  of  such  daj 
As  after  Sunset  fadeth  m  the  West, 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  ««ay, 
Death's  second  self,  that  sals  op  all  in  icst. 
In  me  tfaon  see^st  the  glowing  of  such  fiie 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  most  expire, 
Consomed  with  that  which  it  was  noorish'd  by. 
This  thoa  peroeiv'st,  which  makes  thy  bfe  more  strong 
To  lofe  that  wdl  which  thoo  most  leave  ere  long. 

"CAREWELL!  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing, 
^     And  like  enough  thuu  know'st  thy  estimate: 
The  cliarter  of  tliy  worth  gives  thee  releasing; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting  ^ 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving? 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  mc  is  wanting 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thou  gav*st,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knowing, 
Or  mc,  to  whom  thou  gair*st  it,  else  mi  t -king j 
So  thy  great  gift,  Ufoa  misprision  growing, 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  jodg^ient  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee»  as  a  dream  doth  flatter 
In  sleep  a  King;  but  wakmg  no  soch  matter* 
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X 


HEN  hate  me  wiicn  thou  wilt;  if  ever,  nowf 


Now,  while  the  world  is  beat  my  deeds  to  cross, 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fbitune,  make  me  bow. 
And  do  not  drop  m  for  aa  altei«4oss: 
Ahl  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  'scaped  this  sorrow, 
Come  m  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe} 
Give  not  s  windy  night  s  ndny  morrow, 
To  h'nger  out  a  purposed  ovetthrow* 
If  thon  wih  leate  me,  do  not  leate  me  last, 
When  other  petty  griefii  have  done  their  spite, 
But  m  the  onset  come:  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might; 

And  other  s'Lfains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe, 
Compared  with  loss  of  tliee  will  auc  &cxm  ^  1 


HEY  that  have  power  to  hurt  and  will  do  none, 


*      That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  shoWj 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone, 
Unmov^  cold,  and  to  temptation  sloW'-* 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces. 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense; 
They  are  the  Lords  and  owners  of  their  ftoes, 
Others,  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 
Though  to  Itself  it  only  life  and  die; 
But  if  that  llower  with  base  infection  meet, 
The  basest  weed  oothfares  his  digni^: 
For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds} 
Lilies  that  fester  smeU  far  worse  than  weeds. 
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ts6.  xii 

LJOW  like  a  Winter  hath  my  absence  been 

From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen. 
What  old  December's  bareness  everywhere  t 
And  yet  this  tune  removed  was  summer^s  time; 
The  teeming  Autamn,  big  with  rich  increase. 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime 
Like  widow'd  wombs  aiter  their  Lord's  decease: 
Yet  this  sbandant  issue  leem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphaas  and  un&tber'd  fruit; 
For  Summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee, 
And)  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute: 
Or  if  they  sing,  'tis  with  so  dull  a  cheer 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  tlie  Wmter's  near* 

CROM  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 
^      When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim, 
Htith  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything, 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugli'd  and  leap'd  with  hini. 
Yet  nor  tiie  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew; 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  Lily's  white, 
Nor  pnuae  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  Rose; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 
Drawn  after  you,  yon  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seemed  it  Wmter  still,  and,  you  away. 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  thMe  did  |^y. 
196 
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lyS.  xiv 


A^Y  lotre  is  strengthen'd,  though  more  weak  in  seeming; 

I  loffe  not  less,  tliough  less  the  show  appearx 
That  love  is  meichandised  whose  rich  esteenung 
The  owner's  tongpe  doth  publish  evezywhere. 
Our  lore  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays; 
As  Philomel  m  somroei's  front  doth  sing 
And  stops  her  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days-: 
Not  that  the  snntmer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night, 
But  that  wild  music  burthens  every  bough. 
And  succts  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 
Tlierefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue, 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

/yp.  XV 

nrO  me^  fair  fiiend,  you  never  can  be  old ; 
*    For  as  yon  were  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed. 
Such  seems  your  beanty  still.   Three  Winters  coid 
Have  from  die  forests  shook  three  Summeis'  pride; 
Three  beaoteoos  springs  to  yellow  Autumn  tum'd 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen. 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  bum'd, 
Since  first  I  saw  yon  £resh|  which  yet  are  ipneen* 
Ah!  yet  doth  benity,  like  a  dial-hiuid, 
Steal  from  hb  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived; 
So  your  sweet  hne^  which  methinks  still  doth  stand, 
Hath  motion^  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived: 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thoo  age  unbred: 
E/e  yuu  were  born  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 
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i6o.  xvi 

VyyHEN  in  the  chronicle  of  waited  time 

T  sec  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wightS| 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rime 
In  praise  of  Ladies  dead  and  lovely  Knights; 
Then,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best, 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip^  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  peo  would  have  exprest 
Even  such  a  b«ittty  as  yon  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  bat  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring; 
And  for  thej  looked  bat  with  divining  eyes, 
Hiey  had  not  skill  eoou^  your  worth  to  sing: 
For  we,  which  now  bdhold  these  present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonderi  but  lack  tongpes  to  pnise. 

i6u  xvii 

r\  NEVER  sa^  ^  that  I  was  ialsc  of  heart. 

Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify  i 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart. 
As  from  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie: 
That  is  my  home  of  love;  if  I  have  ranged, 
Like  him  that  travels  T  return  a^^nin, 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchange 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reign*d 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood. 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd, 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good: 
For  nothing  this  wide  Universe  I  call, 
Sate  thooy  my  Rose;  in  it  thon  ait  my  all 
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t62.  xviii 

T  ET  roe  not  to  the  mairiage  of  true  minds 

^    Adroit  impediments.    Lore  is  not  love 

Which  alters  when  it  alteiation  find% 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remofes 

O,  no!  it  is  an  erer-fixM  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken; 

It  b  the  star  to  every  wand'ring  hark, 

Wboae  worth's  unknown,  ahhongh  his  height  be  taken. 

Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  Hps  and  cheeks 

Withm  his  bending  aicUe^s  compass  come; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom; — 

If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

16}.  xix 

'  I  'H'  expense  of  SjMrit  In  a  vr^^t^  of  shime 
^     Is  lust  in  action;  and  till  action,  iust 

Is  perjured,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame, 

Savage^  ejmcuie,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust; 

Enjoyed  no  sooner  bnt  despisM  straight; 

pMt  reason  hunted;  and,  no  sooner  had, 

Fkst  reason  hated,  as  a  swallow'd  bait 

On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad: 

Mad  in  pumiit,  and  in  posseswon  ao; 

Had,  havmg,  and  in  <|Btst  to  hav*^  extreme} 

A  hGas  in  pno^  and  proved,  a  veiy  woe} 

Beftve,  a  joy  proposed;  behind,  a  dream. 
AH  this  die  world  well  knows;  yet  none  knows  well 
To  shan  the  henven  diat  leads  men  to  thb  hell. 
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f^4.  XX 

OOOR  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth — 
^      My  sinful  earth  these  rebel  powers  array- 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  suffer  deaith^ 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease^ 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fiuling  mansion  spend? 
ShaU  wonns,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 
Eat  up  thy  charge?  Is  this  thy  body's  end? 
Then,  soid,  five  tfaon  upon  thy  servant^  loss, 
And  kt  that  pine  to  aggiavate  thy  store; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more: 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds  on  men ; 

And  Death  once  (fead,  there's  no  more  dying  then. 

RICHARD  ROWLANDS 
l6s*  Luilub/ 

1565-1630} 

T  TFK)N  my  lap  my  sovereign  sitii 
^     And  sncks  uj)on  my  breast ; 
Mcandnie  his  love  maintains  my  life 
And  gives  my  sense  her  rest. 
Sing  lullaby,  my  little  boy, 
Sixig  lullaby,  mine  only  joy! 

When  thou  hast  taken  ihy  repast. 

Repose,  my  babe,  on  me ; 

So  may  tliy  nioiher  and  thy  nurse 

Thy  cradle  also  be. 

Sing  lullaby,  my  little  boy, 
Siz^  lullaby,  mine  only  joy! 
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I  grwre  that  duty  doth  not  work 
All  that  my  wishing  would ; 
Because  I  would  not  be  to  thee 
But  in  the  best  I  should. 

Sing  iullaby,  my  little  boy, 
Sing  lullaby,  mioe  only  joyl 

Yet  as  I  am,  and  as  I  niayi 

I  must  and  will  Ix^  thine, 
Though  ail  too  little  for  thyself 
Vouchsafing  to  be  mine. 

Sing  lullaby,  my  little  boy, 
Si^g  lullaby,  mine  only  joyl 


THOMAS  NASHE 
t66.  Spring 

1567-1601 

CPRING,  the  sweet  Sjinng,  is  the  yeai^s  pleasant  king; 

Tim  htooms  each  thmg,  then  maids  dance  is  a  ring, 
Cold  docli  not  sting,  the  pretty  birds  do  »ag — 
Cnckoc^  jug-jag,  pa-we,  to-witta-woo ! 

The  pahn  and  may  make  coimtry  houses  gay, 
Lambs  frisk  and  phy,  the  shepherds  pipe  all  day. 
And  «e  hear  aye  birds  tune  diis  merry  lay^ 
Cbckoo,  jiig*jiig>  pu-we,  to-witta-woo  I 

The  6clds  breathe  sweet,  the  daisies  kiss  oar  feet, 
Yoang  tofen  meet,  old  wires  a-sumung  sit, 
In  erery  street  these  tunes  our  ears  do  greet— 
Caciuxi^  jug-jag,  pn*we,  to-'witta-woo  1 
Spring,  the  sweet  Spring  I 
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167.        In  Thm  af  Tcstileim 

IS93 

A  I^i^i^U,  farewell  earth's  bliss! 
**'    This  world  uncertain  is: 
Food  are  life's  lustful  joys, 
Death  proves  tiicm  all  but  toys. 
None  from  his  darts  can  flyj 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die — 

Isord^  have  nurcj  on  m  i 

Rich  men,  trust  not  in  wealth. 
Gold  cannot  buy  you  health; 
Physic  himself  must  fade ; 
All  things  to  end  are  made ; 
The  plague  full  swift  goes  by; 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die — 

ZfOr^  have  mer^  on  ui/ 

Beauty  is  but  a  flower 
Which  wrinkles  will  devour ; 
Bnghtness  falls  from  the  air; 
Queens  have  died  younjT  and  fair; 
Dust  hath  closed  Helen's  eye; 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die — 

lionlf  have  meny  cn  usf 

Strength  stoops  unto  the  grave, 
Worms  feed  on  Hector  brave; 
Swords  may  not  fight  with  fate ; 
Earth  still  holds  ope  her  gate; 
Comf,  come  J  the  bells  do  cry; 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die — 

Lord,  have  mercy  om  Mi  J 
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Wit  with  his  wantomiess 
Tasiedi  deadi's  bitteniessi 

Hell's  execntioDer 

Hath  no  ears  for  to  hear 

What  vain  art  can  reply; 
i  ani  bickj  I  must  die — 

Lordy  have  mercy  on  us  J 

Haste  thereibve  each  de^ne 

To  welcome  destiny; 

Heayen  is  our  heritage, 
Earth  but  a  player's  stage. 
Mount  we  unto  the  sky ; 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die — 

JLord^  have  mercy  on  us ! 


THOMAS  CAMPION 
tei.  Cberry-Jlipe 

i5(S7}-i6i9 

T^PIERE  is  a  e.irdcn  in  her  face 

Where  roses  and  white  lilies  blow; 

A  heavenly  paradise  is  that  place, 
Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  flow  : 

There  cherries  grow  wliich  none  may  buy 
Tin  *  Cherry-ripe '  themselves  do  cry. 

Those  cherries  tunly  do  enclose 
Of  orient  pearl  a  double  row, 
Which  when  her  lovely  laughter  shows, 
They  look  like  rose-buds  fill'd  with  snow; 
Yet  them  nor  peer  nor  prince  can  buy 
Till  ^Cheny-hpe'  themselves  do  cry. 
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Her  eyes  like  angels  watch  them  still; 

Her  brows  like  bended  bows  do  stand, 
Threat'ning  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 
All  that  attempt  with  eye  or  hand 
Those  sacred  cherries  to  come  nigh, 
Till  'Cheny-hpe'  themselves  do  cry. 

i6p.  Laura 

ROSE-CHEEK'D  Lemra^  ccMne; 
Sing  thou  smoothly  with  thy  beauts 
Slenl  music,  either  other 
Sweetly  gracing. 

Loveljr  forms  do  flow 
From  concent  dirineiy  framM: 
Heaven  is  music,  and  thy  beanty's 
Biith  is  heavenly. 

These  dull  notes  we  sing 
Discords  need  for  helps  to  grace  them; 
Only  beauty  purely  loving 
Knows  no  discord; 

Bill  still  moves  delight, 
Like  clear  spiings  renewed  by  flowing, 
Ever  perfect,  ever  in  them- 
selves etemaL 

Dtoothn 

170.  t 

"COLLOW  thy  fair  sun,  unhappy  shadow  I 
^     Though  thou  be  black  as  nigbt| 

And  she  made  all  of  light, 
Yet  follow  thy  fnx  son,  mfaappy  shadow  1 
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Follow  her,  whose  light  thy  light  deprivethl 

Though  here  thim  Hf'st  disgraced. 

And  she  tn  heaven  is  placed, 
Yet  ibDow  her  whose  light  the  world  reriTeth! 

Foliow  those  pure  beams,  whose  beauty  bumeth  i 

That  so  have  scorched  thee 

Ab  thou  ^tiii  black,  must  he, 
Till  her  kiod  beams  thy  black  to  brightness  tuxneth* 

FoJbw  her,  while  yet  her  gtory  shinethi 

There  comes  a  luckless  niglH 
That  will  dim  all  her  light; 

And  this  the  blick  unhappy  shade  divinetJj. 

Follow  stiil,  since  so  thy  fates  ordainMl 

The  sun  nnist  have  his  shadc^ 

Tdi  both  at  onoe  <b  £uie^^ 
The  sua  itOl  proted,  the  shadow  still  disdain^ 

171*  ii 

TJOLLOW  your  saint,  follow  wkh  accents  sweet! 

Hi«:te  you,  sad  notes,  h\\  at  her  flying  feet  I 
There,  wrapt  in  cloud  of  sorrow,  pity  move, 
And  tell  the  ravisher  of  my  soul  I  perish  for  her  love: 
But  if  she  scorns  my  never-ceasing  pain. 
Then  burst  with  sighing  in  her  a^t,  and  ne'er  return  againl 

All  that  I  sung  still  to  her  praise  did  tend; 

Siili  she  was  first,  still  she  my  son^^s  did  end) 

Yet  sht'  ray  love  and  music  both  doth  fly, 

The  music  that  her  echo  is  and  Ixauty's  sympathy: 

Then  let  my  notes  pursue  her  scornful  flight  I 

It  sJi^ll    ufhce  that  they  were  breathed  and  died  for  her 

jqS 
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Fobismm  est  lofe 


EN  thou  must  home  to  shades  of  underground, 


^   And  there  airifed,  a  new  admiiM  guest, 
The  beauteous  spirits  do  engiit  thee  round. 
White  lope,  blithe  Helen,  and  the  rest, 

To  hear  the  stories  of  thy  finishM  lore 

Vroni  tiiat.  smooth  tongue  whose  mu^ic  hell  can  move; 

Then  wilt  thou  spesk  of  banquetbg  delights, 
Of  masques  and  rofds  which  sweet  youth  did  make, 
Of  tourneys  and  great  challenges  of  knights, 
And  all  these  triumphs  iot  thy  beano's  sake: 
When  thou  hast  told  these  honours  done  to  thee, 
Then  tell,  O  tell,  how  thou  didst  murder  me! 

/7i.  ^  Hymn  in  T raise  of  Neptune 


At  whose  command  the  wafcs  obey; 
To  whom  the  rivers  tribute  pay, 
Down      high  mountains  sliding^ 
To  whom  the  scaly  nation  yiekis 
Homage  for  the  aystal  fields 

Wherem  they  dwell: 
And  every  sea-god  pays  a  gem 
Yearly  out  of  his  waif ry  cell 
To  deck  great  Neptune^s  diadem* 

The  Tritons  dancing  in  a  ring 
Before  his  palace  gates  do  make 
The  water  with  their  echoes  quake^ 
Like  the  great  thunder  soonding: 


F  Neptune's  empire  let  us  sing. 
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And  the  sirens,  taught  to  kill 

With  their  sweet  voice, 
Make  ev'ry  echoing  rock  njkj 
Unto  their  gentle  munmiriDg  noise 
The  praise  of  Ne]ituiie's  cniperf. 


The  number  of  their  hours, 
And  clouds  their  storms  dischaige 

Upoo  the  airy  towers. 
Let  now  the  chimneys  blaze 

And  cops  overflow  with  wine; 
Let  weU-tuned  words  amaze 

With  harmony  divine. 
Now  yeOow  waxen  lights 
ShaJl  wait  on  honey  love^ 
While  youthful  levelsi  masques^  and  courtly  sights 
Sleep's  leaden  spells  remove* 

This  time  doth  well  dispense 

With  lovers'  long  discourse  | 
Much  speech  hath  some  defcncei 

Though  beauty  no  lemorse. 
AU  do  not  aU  thing^i  well) 

Some  measncs  comdiy  trsad^ 
Some  knotted  riddles  teU, 

Some  poems  smoothly  read. 
The  firnimtr  hath  Ids  joys, 

And  winter  his  ddightsi 
Thoogh  love  and  all  his  pleasmts  are  but  toys, 

They  shorten  tedious  nights. 


Ik 
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Integer  yiiac 

HE  man  of  lifit  upright. 


Whose  giiiltless  heart  is  free 
From  all  dishonest  deeds, 
Or  thought  of  Tsui^; 

The  man  ivhose  tileiit  dap 
In  harmless  jojs  are  spen^ 

Whom  hopes  cannot  delude, 
Mor  somw  disoootent; 

That  man  needs  neither  towers 
Nor  armour  for  defence, 

Nor  secret  vaults  to  fly 
From  tfannder^  vklenoei 

He  only  can  hehold 
With  unaffnghtcd  eyes 

The  horrors  of  the  deep 
And  terrors  of  the  skies. 

Thus,  scorning  all  the  cares 
That  fate  or  fortune  brings:, 

He  makes  the  heaven  his  book, 
His  wisdom  heavenly  things; 

Good  thoughts  his  only  friends, 
His  wealth  a  well-spent  ag^ 

The  ear^  his  sober  inn 
And  ^joiet  pilgnmgcw 
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17^.  O  come  ptkklyl 

XT  EVER  weather-beaten  sail  more  willing  bent  to  shore, 
*^  Never  tired  pilgrim's  limbs  affected  slumber  more, 
Than  my  wearied  sprite  now  longs  to  fly  out  of  ray 

troubled  breast : 
O  come  quickly,  sweetest  Lord,  and  take  my  soul  to  restl 

Ever  Uooming  are  the  joys  of  hemn*s  high  Paradise, 
Cold  9ge  deafs  not  there  our  ean  nor  vapour  dims  our  eyes : 
Gloiy  thoe  the  ton  outshines;  whose  beams  the  BlessM 
only  see: 

O  come  qniddy,  glorious  Lotd,  and  raise  n^  sprite  to  Thee  I 
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177*  ^  Noscgaf 

SAY,  oiroaoQ  Rose  and  daia^  Daiibdfl, 
With  Viokt  hher 
Since  yoo  have  seen  the  beauty  of  my  saint, 

And  eke  her  view; 
Bid  not  her  sight  (fair  sig|it!)  yoo  lonely  fill, 

Widi  tweet  delt^ 
Of  goddess*  grace  and  angels'  sacred  teint 
In  £ne,  most  bright? 

Say,  goldn  Primiose^  sanguine  Cowslip  fair, 
With  Fink  most  fine; 

®DOe  yon  bebdd  the  visage  of  my  dear, 
And  eyes  divine; 

J77*  VSBJ  uDly 
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Did  not  her  globy  front,  and  glistering  haifi 

With  cheeks  most  sweet, 
So  gloriously  like  damask  flowers  appear. 

The  gods  to  g^eet? 

Say,  snow-white  Lily,  speckled  Gillyflower, 

With  Daisy  gay; 
Since  you  have  viewed  the  Queen  of  my  desire^ 

In  her  array; 
Did  not  her  ivory  paps,  fair  Veous'  bower, 

With  heavenly  glee, 
A  Juno's  grace,  conjure  you  to  require 

Her  face  to  see? 

Say  Rose,  say  Daffodil,  and  Violet  blue. 

With  Primrose  6ir, 
Sbce  ye  have  seen  my  nymph's  sweet  dainty  face 

And  gesture  rare, 
Did  not  (bright  Cowslip,  blooming  Pink)  her  view 

(White  Lily)  shine— 
(Ah,  Gillyflower,  ah  Daisy!)  with  a  ffwt 

Like  stars  divine? 


SIR  HENRY  WOTTON 
17^.        £lizabctb  of  Bohemia 

VOU  meaner  beauties  of  the  ni^t, 

That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes 
More  by  your  number  than  your  light,. 

You  common  people  of- the  skies; 

What  are  you  wfaien  the  moon.shsU  rise? 
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You  cuj  ioLis  chanters  of  tlie  wood, 

That  warbk*  forth  Dame  Nature's  laySy 

Thinking  your  passions  understood 

By  yuur  weak  accents;  what's  your  praise 
When  Philomel  her  voice  shall  xaise? 

You  violets  that  first  appear, 

By  your  pure  purple  niaritlcs  known 

Like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year, 
As  if  the  spring  were  all  your  own; 
What  are  you  when  the  rose  is  blown? 

SOf  when  my  mistress  shsll  be  seen 

In  (ontk  wad  beauty  of  her  mbd, 
By  virtue  first,  then  choice,  a  Queen, 
Tell  me,  li  she  were  not  desi^^^n'd 
Th'  eclipse  and  glory  of  her  kind. 

i7P*  Tbt  Character  of  a  Ha^p^  Lifi 

LJOW  happy  Is  he  boro  and  VKSfjjBK, 
That  serreth  not  another's  will; 
Whose  annour  is  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  hb  utmost  skill  1 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are; 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death, 
Untied  onto  the  world  by  care 
Of  public  fiune  or  prirate  breath; 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise, 
Nor  vice ;  who  never  imderstood 
How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  piaise; 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  raks  of  good; 
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Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  freed; 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 
Whose  state  can  neither  batterers  feed^ 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great; 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  His  grace  than  gifts  to  lend; 
And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  rdi^oas  book  or  friend; 

^This  roan  »  freed  from  terrik  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise  or  fear  to  fiJl: 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  knds, 
And  having  notfabg,  yet  hath  alL 

i8o.    Upon  the  Death  of  Sir  Albert 

Monm's  mji 

LJ  E  fint  deceased;  she  for  a  little  tried 

To  Uve  wthont  htm,  liked  it  not,  snd  <Sed» 


Sm  JOHN  DA  VIES 

liu  Mam 

T  KNOW  my  soul  hath  power  to  know  all  things 
^    Yet  she  ia  blind  and  ignoraut  in  all: 
I  know  I'm  one  of  Nature's  little  kings, 
Yet  to  the  kast  and  vilest  thisigs  am  thialL 
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I  know  my  life's  i  pain  and  but  a  span ; 
I  know  my  lenie  ts  mock'd  b  efttything; 
Andt  to  conclude,  I  know  rnyadf  a  Man-^ 
Wliicfa  is  a  proud  and  yet  a  wretched  thing. 


SIR  ROBERT  AYTON 
tSi.    To  His  Forsaken  Mistress 

T  DO  confess  thon'ct  smooth  and  fiur» 

^   And  I  might  have  gone  near  to  lofe  thee, 

Had  I  not  fbimd  the  slightest  prayer 

That  Hps  could  more,  had  power  to  move  thee; 
But  I  can  let  thee  now  alone 
As  worthy  to  be  loved  by  none. 

I  do  confess  thon*rt  sweet;  yet  find 
Thee  soch  an  mtthrif^  of  ^y  sweets^ 

Thy  favours  are  but  like  the  wind 

That  kisscth  evcr)'thing  it  meets : 
And  since  tlujj  canst  more  than  ODC, 

Thou'rt  wortliy  to  be  klss'd  by  none. 

The  morning  rose  that  untouch'd  stands 

Ann*d  with  her  briers,  how  sweet  slic  smells  I 

But  pluckM  and  strain'd  through  ruder  hands, 
Her  sweets  no  longer  with  her  dwells; 

But  scent  and  beaiitv  both  are  j;onc, 

And  leaves  fall  from  her,  one  by  one* 

Such  fate  ere  long  will  thee  betide 
When  tboo  hast  handled  been  awhile, 


r 
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With  sere  flowers  to  be  thrown  aside; 

And  I  shall  sigh,  while  some  will  smile. 

To  sec  diy  love  to  every  one 
Hdtli  brought  thee  to  be  loved  by  nons, 

i8$.        To  an  Incmstant  One 

T  LOVED  thee  once;  I'll  love  no  more— 
^    Thine  be  the  grief  as  is  the  blame; 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  wast  before, 
What  reason  I  should  be  the  sanie^ 
He  that  can  love  unloved  again, 
Hatli  better  store  of  love  than  brain: 
God  send  me  love  my  debts  to  pay, 
While  untbrifts  fool  their  lo?e  awayl 

Kotiiing  could  have  my  love  o'ertlirown 

If  thou  hadst  still  continued  mine; 
Yea,  if  thou  hadst  remain'd  thy  own, 
I  might  perchance  have  yet  been  thine. 
But  thou  thy  freedom  didst  recall 
That  it  thou  might  elsewhere  enthral: 
And  then  how  could  I  but  disdain 
A  captive's  captive  to  remain? 

When  new  debi.cs  had  conquerM  thee 
And  changed  the  object  of  thy  will. 
It  had  been  lethargy  in  me, 

Not  constancy,  to  love  thee  stilL 
Yea,  it  had  been  a  sin  to  go 
And  pmtitnte  auction  so: 
Since  we  are  taught  no  prayers  to  fi^  ) 
To  such  as  must  to  others  pray. 
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Yet  do  thou  glory  in  thy  choice — 

Thy  choice  of  his  good  fortune  boast  i 
I'll  neither  grieve  nor  yet  rejoice 
To  see  him  gain  what  I  have  lost : 
The  height  of  my  disdain  shall  be 
To  hugh  at  him,  to  blush  for  thee} 
To  loft  thee  still,  bat  go  no  more 
A*beggpng  at  a  beggai^s  door* 


BEN  JONSON 
if  ^  Hymn  io  Diam 

iS7|rlflS7 

QUEEN  and  buntressi  chaste  and  faifi 
Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  aleep^ 
Seated  in  thy  silrer  chair, 
State  in  vonted  maoner  keep: 
Hcq)enis  entreats  thy  light^ 
Goddess  excellently  hrigfac 

Eaith,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Due  Itself  to  inteipose; 
Cynthia^s  shining  oih  was  made 
Heaven  to  clear  when  day  did  dose: 
Bkss  OS  then  with  wished  sigh^ 
Goddess  exceUendy  bright. 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart. 

And  thy  ciystal-ahintng  qiiifcri 
Gift  unto  the  flying  hart 
Space  to  bieatlie,  how  short  soever: 
Thoo  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night^ 
Goddess  esKeliendy  br^lit. 
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i8y.  To  Cdm 

TARINK  to  me  only  with  thine  eyeSi 
^    And  I  will  pledge  with  mines 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup 

And  111  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 

Doth  ask  a  dnnk  divine | 
But  mi^t  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sc^ 

I  wou]d  not  change  for  thine, 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honounng  thee 
As  giving  it  a  ho]>e  that  there 

It  could  not  v.'itherM  be  ; 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  «ent'st  it  back  to  me ; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smelis,  I  swear. 

Not  of  itself  but  thee  1 

i96.  Simplex  Mmditiu 

CTILL  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest, 
^    As  you  were  going  to  a  feast ; 
Still  to  be  powdered,  still  perfumed: 
Lady,  it  is  to  be  pvesumed. 
Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found. 
All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face 

That  makes  simplicity  a  grace; 

Robes  loosely  liowing,  hair  as  free: 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 

Than  all  th*  adulteries  of  art; 

They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart. 

si6 
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1^7.  The  Shadow 

"COL LOW  a  shadow,  it  still  flies  youj 
*      Seem  to  fly  it,  it  will  pursue: 
So  court  a  mistress,  she  denies  you; 
Let  her  alone,  she  will  court  you. 
Say,  are  not  women  truly,  then. 
Styled  but  the  shadows  of  us  meo? 

At  mom  and  even,  shades  are  longest; 

At  noon  tlioy  are  or  short  or  none: 
i)0  men  at  weakest,  they  are  strongest, 
But  grant  us  perfect,  they're  not  known. 
Say,  are  not  women  truly,  then, 
S^ied  but  the  shadows  of  us  men^ 


iSS.  The  Triumph 

SEE  die  Chariot  at  hand  here  of  Love, 
Wberetn  my  Lady  ridethi 
Eadi  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  dote, 
And  well  the  car  Lore  guideth. 

As  ^  go^^t  ^  hearts  do  duty 

Unto  her  beauty ; 
And  eouiauur'd  do  wish,  so  ihey  might 

But  enjoy  such  a  sight, 
That  they  still  were  to  run  by  her  side, 
Through  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she  would 

Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 

Ail  that  Lo\'c's  world  compnscth  ! 
Do  but  look,  on  lier  hair,  it  is  bright  ' 
As  Love's  star  when  it  riseth  1 
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Do  but  mark,  her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  that  soothe  her; 
And  from  her  arch'd  brows  such  a  grace 

Sheds  itself  through  the  face, 
As  alone  there  tnuniphs  to  the  Hfe 
All  the  gain,  ail  the  good,  of  the  elements'  strife. 

Have  yoQ  seen  but  ft  bright  lily  gam 
Before  rude  hands  have  toucfa'd  it? 
Have  yoo  maik'd  but  the  fid!  of  the  snow 

Before  the  soil  hath  smntch'd  it? 
Have  you  folt  the  wool  of  beaver, 

Or  swan's  down  ever? 
Or  have  smelt  o*  the  bud  o*  the  brier* 

Or  the  nard  in  the  fire? 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  ? 
O  so  white,  O  so  soft,  O  so  sweet  is  siie  I 

i*p.  ^»  Ekgy 

"T^HOUGH  banty  be  the  nark  of  imise, 
And  yours  of  whom  I  sing  be  such 
As  not  the  world  can  praise  too  mnch. 
Yet  'tis  your  Virtue  now  I  raise. 

A  virtue,  like  allay  so  gone 

Throughout  your  form  as»  diough  that  move 
And  draw  and  conquer  all  men's  love^ 

This  subjects  you  to  love  of  one. 

Wherein  you  triumph  yet — bt- cause 
*Tis  of  your  hesh,  and  tiiat  you  use 
The  noblest  freedom,  not  to  choose 

Against  or  faith  or  honour's  laws. 

allay]  alloy. 
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But  who  should  less  expect  from  you? 

In  whom  alone  Love  Hits  ag^: 

By  whom  he  is  restored  to  men, 
And  kcfC  and  bnd  and  bioaght  up  trub 

His  falling  temples  you  have  rear*d, 

The  witiier'd  garlands  ta'en  awayj 

His  altnrs  kept  from  thp.t  decay 
That  eaif  wish'd^  and  nature  feared: 

And  on  them  bum  so  chaste  a  flamei 

With  so  much  loyalty's  expense, 

As  Love  to  acquit  snch  excellence 
Is  gone  himself  into  your  name. 

And  you  are  he — the  deity 
To  whom  all  kners  are  destgn*d 
That  would  their  better  objects  find; 

Among  which  fiithful  troop  am  I — 

Wno  as  an  ofTring  at  your  shrine 
Have  sung  this  hymn,  and  here  entreat 
One  spark  of  your  diviner  heat 

To  light  upon  a  lore  of  mine* 

Which  if  it  kindle  not,  bat  scant 
Appear,  and  that  to  shortest  riew  j 

Yet  give  me  leave  to  adore  in  you 
What  I  in  her  am  grieved  to  want ! 

tpo.     A  Farewell  to  the  If^orU 

'CALSEworid,  good  ni^tl  sbce  thon  hast  brought 
^      That  hoot  upon  my  motn  of  age; 
Henoeibith  I  quit  thee  from  my  thought, 
My  part  is  ended  on  thy  stage. 
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Yes,  threaten,  do.    Alas !  T  fear 
As  little  as  I  hope  from  thee : 

I  know  thou  canst  not  show  nor  Ix  ar 
More  hatred  than  thou  hast  to  me. 

My  tender,  first,  and  simple  years 
Thou  didst  abuse  and  then  betray  | 

Since  stir'd*st  up  jealousies  and  fears, 
When  all  the  causes  were  away. 

Then  in  a  soil  hast  planted  me 

Where  breathe  the  basest  of  thy  fools; 

Where  envious  arts  profess^  be, 
And  pride  and  ignorance  the  schools; 

Where  nothing  is  examined,  weighed, 
But  as  'tis  rumour'd,  so  believed; 

Where  efory  Ifeedom  is  betrayed, 
And  every  goodness  tax'd  or  grieved. 

But  what  we're  bom  for,  we  must  bears 
Our  frail  condition  it  is  such 

That  what  to  all  may  happen  here^ 
If  t  chance  to  me,  I  must  not  gnitch* 

Else  I  my  state  should  much  mistake 
To  harbour  a  divided  thought 

From  all  my  kind*--Hhat,  for  my  sake, 
There  should  a  miracle  be  wrought. 

No,  I  do  know  that  I  wa^  bom 
To  age,  misfoitune,  sickness,  grief: 

But  I  will  bear  these  with  tfaali  scorn 
As  shall  not  need  tfay  Mae  relief. 
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Nor  for  my  peace  will  I  go  far, 
As  wandetm  do,  that  still  do  mm; 

But  make  my  streng^s,  such  as  they  aiCi 
Heie  to  my  bosom,  and  at  home. 


ipi.  The  Noble  Balm 

LJ  IGH-SPIRITED  fncnd, 

*  *  I  send  nor  balms  nor  cor'sives  to  your  wound : 

Your  fate  hith  found 
A  gentler  and  njore  agile  hand  to  tend 
'i'he  cure  of  that  which  is  but  corporal ; 
And  doubtful  days,  which  were  named  critical, 

Have  made  their  fairest  fligjiit 

And  DOW  are  out  of  sight. 
Yet  doth  some  wholesome  physic  for  the  mind 

Wrapp'd  in  this  paper  lie. 
Which  in  the  taking  if  you  miss^y, 

Yon  are  imkind. 

Your  coretOQS  hand, 
Happy  in  that  6ir  honour  it  hath  gam'd. 

Most  now  be  lem'd* 
True  Taloor  doth  her  own  renown  command 
In  one  fiiU  action;  nor  hafe  you  now  more 
To  do^  than  be  a  husband  of  that  store. 

Think  but  how  dear  you  bought 

This  teie  which  you  have  caught : 
Such  thoughts  will  make  you  more  in  love  with  truth. 

Us  wisdom,  and  that  high, 
For  men  to  use  their  fortune  rerertotly, 

Even  in  youth. 
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Epitaphs 

igz.         On  Elizabeth  JL, 

WOULDST  thou  hear  wliat  Man  cao 
In  a  ItttJe^  Reader,  stay. 
Undenieath  this  stone  doth  lie 
Ab  mnch  Beauty  as  could  die: 
Which  in  life  did  harixmr  give 
To  moie  Virtue  than  doth  life. 
If  at  all  she  had  a  fault, 
Leave  it  buried  in  this  yanlt. 
One  name  was  ES%ahthj 
The  other,  let  it  sleep  with  death: 
Fitter,  where  it  died,  to  tell 
Than  dial  it  lived  at  ail.  FarewelL 

ipjn         On  Salathicl  Tavf 

A  eWd     Quern  EStechahU  Chapel 

"^TOTEEP  with  me,  aU  you  that  read 

This  little  story; 
And  know,  for  whom  a  tear  you  shed 

Death's  self  is  sorry. 
Twas  a  child  that  so  did  thrive 

In  grace  and  feature, 
As  Heaven  and  Nature  seemM  to  Stiive 

Which  own'd  the  creature. 
Years  he  number'd  scarce  thirteen 

When  Fates  tum'd  cruel, 
Yet  three  fiU'd  zodiacs  bad  he  been 

The  stage's  jewel  | 
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And  did  act  (what  now  we  moan) 

Old  men  so  duly, 
As  sooth  the  Parcae  thoi^t  him  ooe^ 

He  plaj'd  so  truly. 
80^  by  error,  to  his  £ite 

They  all  consented; 
Bnty  viewing  htm  since,  alai^  too  Istel 

They  have  icpented; 
And  hare  sou^t,  to  fftt  new  birth. 

In  baths  to  sleep  him; 
But,  bebg  so  much  too  good  for  earth, 

Heaien  vows  to  ke^  hm* 


ip4.         A  Tart  qJ  an  Ode 

iit  Immoria!  Memory  and  Friendship  of  that  nobU  pair^ 
Sir  Luchu  Cory  and  Sir  H,  Moriton, 

TT  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 

In  bulk)  doth  make  man  better  be; 
Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  year. 
To  ^  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere: 
A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fiiher  far  tn  May, 
Although  it  611  and  die  that  night; 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 
In  small  proportions  we  jost  beauties  see; 
And  in  short  measures,  life  may  perfect  be^ 

Call,  noble  Lmoms^  then  for  wine, 
And  let  thy  looks  with  gladness  shine  t 
Accept  tins  g^iknd,  plant  it  on  thy  head, 
And  think — ^nay,  know^-thy  Mansm*s  not  dead. 
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He  IcapM  the  pieseiit 
Po68est  with  hdy  nge 
To  see  that  bright  eternal  Day 
Of  which  we  Priests  and  Poets  say 
Such  troths  as  we  expect  for  happy  men; 
And  there  he  Jhes  memoiy— -and  Bm 

Jonson:  who  sung  this  of  him,  ere  he  went 

Himself  to  rest, 
Or  tast  a  part  of  that  full  joy  he  meant 

To  have  exprest 
in  til  is  bright  Asterism 
Where  it  were  friendship's  schism — 
Were  not  his  Lucius  long  with  us  to  tarry— 

To  separate  these  twy 

Lights,  the  Dioscuri, 
And  keep  the  one  half  from  his  Hanj^ 
But  fate  doth  so  alternate  the  design, 
Whilst  that  in  Heav'n,  this  light  on  earth  must  shine. 

And  shine  as  yon  exalted  arel 
Two  names  of  fiiendshtp^  but  one  star: 
Of  hearts  the  union :  and  those  not  by  chance 
Made,  or  indentnrei  or  leased  out  to  advance 
The  profits  for  a  time. 
No  pleasures  vam  did  chime 
Of  lunes  or  riots  at  your  feasts. 
Orgies  of  drink  or  feign'd  protests; 
But  simple  love  of  greatness  and  of  good, 
That  koits  brave  minds  and  manners  more  than  blood. 

This  made  you  first  to  know  the  Whj 
Tou  liked^  then  after,  to  apply 
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That  liking,  aod  approach  so  one  the  t'other 
Till  either        a  poitioii  of  the  other: 
Each  stylM  by  his  end 
The  copy  of  his  fiiead. 
You  lived  to  be  the  great  Sttmames 
And  titles  by  which  all  made  claims 
Unto  the  Vittne — nothing  perfect  done 
But  as  a  CJRT  or  a  MORISON. 

And  such  the  force  the  fair  example  had 

As  they  that  saw 
The  good,  and  durst  not  practise  it,  were  glad 

That  such  a  law 
Was  left  yet  to  mankind^ 
Where  th^  might  read  and  find 
FusMOSiiiF  indeed  was  written,  not  in  words, 

And  with  the  heart,  not  pen, 

Of  two  so  early  men, 
Whose  lines  her  rules  were  and  records: 
Who,  ere  the  first  down  bloomM  on  the  chin, 
HaJ  bow'd  these  iiuit5,  and  got  tiie  barve&t  in« 


JOHN  DONNE 

/p/,  Daybreak 

CTAY|  O  sweet,  and  do  not  risel 

^  *  The  light  that  shines  comes  fiom  thine  eyes; 

The  day  breaks  not:  h  Is  my  heart. 

Because  that  you  and  I  must  part. 

Stay !  or  else  my  joys  will  die 
And  perish  in  their  infancy. 
I 
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Smg 

GO  and  catch  a  lalling  star, 
Get  with  child  a  mandrake  root, 
Tell  me  where  all  past  years  are. 
Or  who  cleft  the  DeviFs  foot; 
Teach  me  to  hear  mermaids  singing. 
Or  to  keep  off  envy's  stinging, 
And  find 
What  wind 
Serves  to  advance  an  honest  mind. 

If  thou  be'st  bom  to  strange  sights, 

Things  invisible  go  see, 
Ride  ten  thousand  days  and  niglits 

Till  Age  snow  white  hairs  on  thee; 
Thou,  when  thou  retum'st,  wilt  tell  me 
All  strange  wonders  that  befell  thee. 
And  swear 
No  where 
Lives  a  woman  true  and  fiur. 

If  thou  find'st  one,  let  me  know; 

Such  a  pilgrimage  were  sweet. 
Yet  do  not;  I  would  not  go, 

Though  at  next  door  we  might  meet. 
Though  she  were  true  when  you  met  her| 
And  last  till  you  write  your  letter, 
Yet  she 
Will  be 

Fals^  ere  I  come^  to  two  or  three. 
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197. 

That  Ttm  and  Ahtmu  /rmr 
Rather  Utt  ibam  ImrU  to  kna 

ABSENCE,  hear  thou  my  protesudoa 
Against  thy  strength. 
Distance  and  length: 
Do  what  thou  canst  for  alteration, 
For  hearts  of  truest  mettle 
Absence  doth  join  aod  Time  doth  settle. 

Who  loves  a  mistress  of  such  quality, 

His  mind  hath  found 

Affection's  grouod 
Beyond  time^  place,  and  all  mortality* 

To  faeaits  that  cannot  vaiy 

A.b8enoe  is  present^  Tune  dodi  tany« 

My  senses  want  their  ontwatd  nwdon 

Which  now  within 

Reason  doth  wiui 
RedonUed  by  her  secret 

Like  rich  men  that  take  pleasure 

In  lading  more  than  handling  treasurew 

Absence  this  good  means  I  gain, 
Thai  I  can  catch  her 
Wh  ere  none  can  watch  her, 
Iq  some  close  comer  of  my  brain; 
There  1  embrace  and  kiss  her, 
And  so  enjoy  her  and  none  miss  her* 
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!p8,  71^  JScstasff 

YW'HERE^  like  a  pillow  on  a  bed, 

™     A  pregnant  bank  swelled  up,  to 
The  violet's  recliniag  head, 
Sat  we  two^  one  another's  best. 

Our  hands  were  firmly  cemented 

By  a  fast  balm  which  thence  did  spring; 

Our  eye-beams  twisted,  and  did  thread 
Our  eyes  upon  ooe  double  string. 

So  to  engraft  oor  bands,  as  yet 
Was  all  the  means  to  make  ns  ooe| 

And  pictnies  m  oor  eyes  to  get 
Was  all  our  propagadon. 

As  'twixt  two  eqoal  aimies  Fate 

Suspends  uncertain  victory) 
Our  souls— which  to  advance  their  state 

Were  gone  out — ^huog  'twixt  her  and  me* 

And  whilst  our  souls  negotiate  ther^ 
We  like  sepulchral  statues  lay  ; 

Ail  day  the  same  our  postures  were, 
And  we  said  notlung,  all  tlie  day* 


ipp.  Tie  Dream 

DEAR  love,  for  nothing  less  than  thee 
Would  I  have  broke  this  ha|»py  dnami 
It  was  a  theme 
Tor  reason,  much  too  strong  for  fantasy. 
Therefore  thou  waked'st  me  wisely ;  yet 
My  dream  thou  brok'st  no%  but  conibined'st  it* 
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Thoo  art  so  tnie  Uutt  thoughta  of  thee  suffice 
To  make  dicams  trudis  and  fables  histories; 
Eater  these  anns,  for  siooe  thou  thoaght'st  It  best 
Not  to  dieam  all  my  dieam^  let's  act  the  test 

As  lightning,  or  a  taper's  light. 

Thine  eyes,  and  not  thy  noise^  waked  mei 

Yet  I  thought  thee — 
For  thou  lov'st  tnith — an  angel,  at  first  atgjbti 
But  when  I  saw  thou  saw*st  my  heart, 
And  ki^w'st  my  thoughts  beyond  an  angel's  ait, 
When  thou  knew'st  what  I  dreamt,  when  thou  knew'at  when 
Excess  of  joy  would  wake  me,  and  cam'st  thei^ 
I  mnst  coniess  it  could  not  choose  but  be 
Profime  to  think  thee  anything  hot  theep 

Coming  and  staying  show'd  thee  thee, 
Bnt  rising  makes  me  doubt  that  now 

Thou  art  not  thou, 
"nat  Lote  is  weak  where  Fear's  as  strong  as  bet 
Tis  not  all  spirit  pore  and  brave 
If  miztoie  it  of  Fear,  Shame^  Honour  have. 
Perchance  as  torches,  which  must  ready  be, 
Men  fight  and  put  out,  so  thou  deal'st  with  me* 
Thoo  cam'st  to  kindle,  go'st  to  come:  then  I 
Will  dicm  that  hope  again,  but  else  would  die. 


200.  The  Funeral 

VJ^HOEVER  comes  to  shroud  me,  do  not  harm 

"        Nor  question  much 

TL^:  subde  wreath  oF  hair  about  mine  arm; 
The  mysteiy,  the  bigu  you  mu«»t  not  touch, 
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For  'tis  my  outward  soul, 
Viceroy  to  that  which,  unto  heav'n  being  gone^ 

Will  leave  this  to  control 
And  keep  these  limbs,  her  provinces,  irom  dissolutioo. 

For  if  the  sinewy  thread  my  brain  lets  fell 

Through  every  part 
Can  tie  those  parts,  and  make  me  one  of  all; 
Those  hairs,  which  upward  grew,  and  strength  and  ait 

Have  from  a  better  brain, 
Can  better  do 't :  except  she  meant  that  I 

By  this  should  know  my  pain, 
As  prisoners  then  are  manaded,  when  they're  condemn'd  to  die. 

Whate'er  she  meant  by%  buiy  it  with  me, 

For  since  I  am 
Love's  martyr,  it  might  breed  idolatry 
If  into  other  hands  these  reliques  camew 

As  Ywas  humilitj 
T*  aflSmi  to  it  all  that  a  soul  can  do^ 

So  'tis  some  bravefy 
That,  since  you  would  have  none  of  me,  I  buiy  some  of  yon. 


20U    A  Hymn  to  God  the  Father 

TI77ILT  Thou  forgave  that  sin  where  I  begvn, 
^    Which  was  my  sin,  though  it  were  done  before? 
Wilt  Thou  forgive  that  sin  thtouph  which  I  run, 

And  do  run  still,  though  still  I  do  depkne^ 
When  Thou  hast  done,  Thou  hast  not  dooei 
For  I  have  more. 
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Wilt  Thou  foffgLfC  that  sin  which  I  have  won 
Others  to  siti,  and  made  my  sins  their  door? 

Wilt  Them  foigive  that  sin  which  I  did  shun 
A  year  or  two,  but  wallow'd  in  a  score? 

Wtaoi  Thou  hast  done.  Thou  hast  not  donei 
For  I  hate  more. 

I  hate  a  sin  of  ftar»       ^rhea  Ftc  spun 
My  last  tluead,  I  shall  poish  on  the  shore; 

But  swear  by  Thysdf  that  at  my  death  Thy  Son 
Shall  shine  as  He  shines  now  and  heretofore  s 

And  having  done  tbat»  Thou  bast  done; 
I  fear  no  mom. 


202*  Death 

IPvEATH,  be  not  proud,  though  some  bate  callM  thee 
^    Migjhty  and  dreadful,  for  thou  art  not  so: 
For  those  whom  thou  think'st  thou  dost  overthrow 
X>ie  not,  poor  Death}  nor  yet  canst  thou  kill  me* 
From  Rest  and  Skep^  which  but  thy  picture  be, 
Moch  pleasare,  then  fiom  thee  mudi  more  most  flow; 
And  soonest  oar  best  men  with  thee  do  go— 
Rest  of  their  bones  and  souls*  deliveryl 
Thon^  sfane  to  &te^  chance^  kbgs,  and  desperate  men^ 
And  dost  with  poison,  war,  and  sickness  dwell; 
And  poppy      charms  can  make  us  sleep  as  well 
And  better  than  thy  stroke.    Why  swell'st  thou  then  ? 

One  short  sleep  past,  we  wake  eternally, 

And  Dcadi  bliuli  be  uu  more;   Dcatii,  thuu  shall  die! 
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Tbilfumel 

AS  It  fell  upon  a  day 

la  the  ineny  month  of  Mayt 
Sitiiog  in  a  pleasant  shade 
Which  a  grove  of  mTrtles  fnade. 
Beasts  did  le^  and  birds  did  sing, 
Trees  did  grow  and  plants  did  spring; 
Everyt^liinr  did  banisli  moan 
Save  die  Nightingale  alone : 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn 
Lean'd  her  breast  up>till  a  thorn, 
And  there  sung  the  doIefulI*st  dit^, 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity, 
/ir,      jie  !  now  would  she  ciy  % 
Tereu^  Term  !  by  and  by ; 
Thnt  to  henf  her  so  complain 
Scarce  1  could  from  tears  retrain; 
For  her  griefs  so  lively  shown 
Made  me  think  upon  mioe  own. 
Ahl  thought  I,  thou  motim'st  in  fain. 
None  takes  pi^  on  thy  pain; 
Senseless  trees  they  cannot  hear  thee, 
Ruthless  beasts  they  ^ill  not  cheer  theet 
King  Paodion  he  is  dead, 
All  thy  fiiends  are  lapp'd  ia  kadt 
All  thy  fellow  birds  do  sing 
Cardess  of  thy  sorrowing: 
Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee^ 
None  alive  will  pity  me. 
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204.  Sweei  Contend 

ART  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers^ 

O  sweet  content  1 
Art  thou  rich,  yet  is  thy  mind  petplex'd^ 

O  punishment ! 
Dost  thou  kugh  to  see  how  fools  are  vex'd 
To  add  to  golden  numbers  golden  numbers? 

O  met  content!  O  sweet,  O  sweet  contestl 
Work  90finotj  space,  apace,  apace; 
Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face; 
Then  hef  Donny  noony — ^hey  noony  Doony! 

Canst  drink  the  waters  of  the  crispM  spriog? 

O  sweet  content! 
Swim'st  thoa  in  wealth,  yet  sink'st  in  thine  own  tean? 

O  punishment  I 
Then  he  that  patiently  want's  burden  bears. 
No  burden  bears,  bat  is  a  king,  a  king! 

O  sweet  comcDtl  O  sweet,  O  sweet  cootentl 
Woik  apace^  sp>oe^  apace,  apace  1 
Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  lace; 
Then  hey  nonny  oonny — hey  nonny  noncyl 


THOlifAS  HEYWOOD 
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DACK,  clouds,  away!  and  wekome,  day! 
^     With  night  we  banish  sonow. 
Sweet  air,  faiow  soft;  monnt,  lark,  aloft 
To  give  my  Love  good-monowl 
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Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind. 

Notes  f  rom  ilie  lark  I'll  borrow : 
Bird,  prune  tliy  wing !   nij^htingale,  sing  I 
To  give  my  Love  good-morrow ! 

To  give  my  Love  good-morrou 
Notes  iirom  them  all  I'll  borrow. 

Wake  from  thy  nest,  roHa  red-breast! 

Sing,  l^rds,  in  every  furrow! 
And  from  each  UU  let  music  shiiJI 

Give  my  fair  Love  good^morrow! 

Blackbird  and  thrush  in  every  bush, 

Sta.re,  linnet,  and  cocksp arrow, 
You  pretty  elves,  among  yourselves 

Sing  ray  fair  Love  good-morrow ! 

To  give  my  Love  good-morrow  I 
Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow  1 

206.  Tie  Message 

Amidst  the  shady  valleys, 
And  see  how  Fhillis  sweedy  valks 

Within  her  garden-alleys; 
Go^  pretty  faiida,  about  her  bower; 
Sing,  pretty  bird^  she  may  not  bweri 
Ah  met  mediinks  I  see  her  frownl 
Ye  pretty  wantons,  wnUe. 

Go  tell  her  through  your  chiipbg  bills, 

As  you  by  me  are  bidden, 
To  her  is  only  known  my  love, 

Which  bassk  the  worid  is  hidden. 
Ky*  iteie]  stirUng. 
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Go,  pretty  birda^  and  tell  her  ao^ 
See  that  your  notes  strain  not  too  low» 
For  stOl  methinka  I  see  her  frown; 
Ye  pretty  wantona^  warhle« 

Go  tune  your  voices'  harmony 
And  sing,  I  am  her  lover; 
Strain  loud  and  sweet,  that  every  note 
With  sweet  content  may  move  her: 
And  she  that  hath  the  sweetest  voic^ 
Tell  her  I  will  not  change  my  choice: 
—Yet  still  methinks  X  see  her  firownl 
Ye  pretty  wantons,  waiUe. 

O  fly!  make  haste!  see,  see,  she  fellt 

Into  a  pretty  slumber  I 
Sing  round  about  her  rosy  bed 

That  waking  she  may  wonder: 
Say  to  her,  'tis  her  lover  true 
That  sendcth  love  to  you,  to  you! 
And  when  yoii  hear  her  kind  reply, 
Rjeton  with  pleasant  watfalings* 


JOHN  FLETCHER 

207.  Sleep 

r^OME,  Sleepy  and  with  thy  sweet 
^    Lodt  me  in  delight  awhile; 
Let  some  pleasmg  dreams  beguile 
All  my  findes;  that  from  thence 
I  may  ftd  an  influence 
All  ny  powm  of  cart  benaviogi 
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Though  bat  a  shadow,  but  a  sliding, 
Let  me  know  some  little  joy  I 
We  xhax.  sutler  long  annoy 
Are  cooteoted  with  a  thought 
Through  an  idle  £mcy  wrought: 

O  Jet  my  joys  have  aome  abiding! 

208.  BfiJal  Smg 

/^YNTHIA,  to  thy  power  and  thee 

^         We  obey. 

Joy  to  tliis  great  company  I 

And  no  day 
Come  to  steal  diis  night  away 

Till  the  rites  of  love  are  cnded^ 
And  tlie  lusty  bridegroom  say, 

Welcome,  light,  of  all  befiieoded! 

Pace  out,  you  waiL-ry  powers  beluwj 

Let  your  Icet, 
Like  the  galleys  when  they  row, 

Even  beat; 
Let  your  unknown  measures,  set 
To  the  still  wind?,  tell  to  all 
That  gods  are  come,  immortal,  great. 
To  honour  this  great  nuptial  1 

T  AY  a  gutland  on  my  bene 

Of  the  dismal  yew; 
Maidens,  willow  bfancfaes  beari 

Say,  I 
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My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  fino 
From  my  hour  of  birth. 


C ING  lib  praises  tlial  doth  keep 
^   Our  flocks  from  harni^ 
PaD,  the  father  of  our  sheep; 

And  aim  in  arm 

Tr^d  we  softly  in  a  round. 

Whilst  the  hollow  nrii^hbourinf^  ground 

Fills  the  music  with  her  sound. 

O  great  god  Pan,  to  thee 
Thus  do  we  sbg! 
Tbon  who  keep'st  ns  chaste  and  free 

As  the  young  spring: 
Ever  be  thy  honour  spoke 

From  that  place  the  mom  is  broke 
To  that  place  day  dotli  unyukel 


.WAY,  defightsi  go  sedi  some  other  dweUbg, 


For  I  musi  die^ 
Faicwell,  false  Jofe  1  tfay  toogee  is  eter  telling 

Lie  after  lie. 
For  erer  let  me  rest  now  fiooi  thy  smarts^ 
Alas,  for  pity  go 
And  Are  dieir  hearts 
ThM  hate  been  hard  to  theel    Mine  was  not  so. 


Upon  my  buned  body  lie 
Lightly,  geatie  earth  1 


210. 


Hymn  to  Tan 


2tU 


Away,  T>eUghtsl 
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New  affoA  ddadiog  love  flkiU  bunr  me. 

For  I  wUl  die; 
And  aU  those  griefs  that  Uiink  to  oveisrow  tat 

Shall  be  as  I: 
For  ever  will  I  sleep,  while  poor  maids  cry-*- 

'Alas,  for  pity  stay, 

And  let  us  die 
With  thee!    Men  cannot  mock  ub  in  the  cky.* 


2/2.  Lovers  Emblems 


'^OW  the  lusty  ^ring  is  seeai 
Golden  yellow,  gaudy  blue, 
Daintily  invite  the  yiews 
Everywhere  on  every  green 
Roses  blushing  as  they  blow, 
And  enticing  men  to  pull, 
Lilies  whiter  than  the  snow, 

Woodbines  of  sweet  honey  fidl! 
All  love's  emblems,  and  all  cry, 
'Ladies,  if  not  plucked,  we  die/ 

Yet  tl^e  lusty  spring  hath  stay'd; 

Blushing  red  and  puicbt  wiiitc 

Daintily  to  love  invite 
Every  woman,  every  maid : 
Cherries  ki^sinf^  as  they  j^row, 

And  mvitint;  men  to  taste, 
Apples  even  ripe  below, 

Winding  gently  to  the  waist: 
All  love's  emblems,  and  all  cry, 


'Ladiesi  if  not  plnck'd,  we  die/ 
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2t3. 


Heaty  j^e  Ladies 


EAR,  ye  ladies  that  despise 


^  ^     What  the  mighty  Love  has  donei 
Fear  examples  and  be  wise: 
Fair  CaUisto  was  a  aun; 
Leda,  sailing  on  the  stream 

To  deceive  the  hopes  of  many 
Love  accounting  but  a  dream. 
Doted  on  a  silver  swaa; 
Danae,  to  a  bfazeo  tower^ 
Where  no  love  was,  loved  a  shower* 

Hear,  ye  ladies  that  are  coy, 

What  the  mighty  Love  can  do; 
Fear  the  fierceness  of  the  boyr 

The  chaste  Moon  he  makes  to  woO} 
Vesta,  kindliDg  holy  fires, 

Circled  round  about  with  qnea. 
Never  dreammg  loose  desires, 

Doting  at  the  altar  dies; 

Ilioo,  in  a  short  hour,  higher 
He  can  build,  and  once  more  fire» 

21^  God  Lyacus 


Ever  honour'd,  ever  sung, 
Stain'd  with  blood  of  lusty  grapes, 
In  a  thousand  lusty  shnprs 
Dance  upon  the  mazer  s  brim, 
lo  the  crimson  li<|uor  swunj 


OD  Lyacus,  ever  young, 


#/^.  naaer]  a  bowl  of  asaple-wood* 
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From  thy  plenteous  linnd  dmoe 
Let  a  river  run  with  wine : 

God  of  youth,  let  tliis  day  here 
Eater  xieitfaer  care  nor  fear. 

21^.        Beauty  Clear  and  Fair 

BEAUTY  dear  and  fair, 
Where  the  aur 
Rather  like  a  perfume  dwells; 
Where  the  violet  and  the  rose 
Their  blue  veins  and  Unah  disclose. 
And  come  to  honour  nothbg  eJse  s 

Where  to  lire  near 
And  planted  there 
Is  to  live,  and  still  live  new| 
Where  to  gain  a  fimnur  is 
More  than  light|  perpetual  blis»^ 
Make  me  live  by  serving  ]foa! 

Dear,  again  back  recall 
To  this  light, 

A  stranger  to  himself  and  all ! 
Both  the  wonder  and  the  story 
Shall  be  yours,  and  eke  die  glory  j 

I  am  your  servauty  and  your  thrall, 

2i6.  Melancholy 

LJENCE,  all  you  vain  delights, 
*'       As  short  as  are  the  nights 
Wherein  you  spend  your  foUyi 
There's  naught  ui  this  life  sweet, 
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If  men  were  wise  to  see't, 

But  only  melancholy — - 

O  sweetest  melancholy  i 
Welcome,  folded  arms  and  fixM  eyeSy 


A  sight  that  piercing  mortifies, 

A  look  that's  fastea'd  to  the  ground, 

A  tongue  chain'd  up  without  a  sound! 

Fountain-heads  and  pathless  groves. 


Moonliglht  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  wannljr  boused,  save  bats  and  owb! 
A  midnight  bdU,  a  parting  groan — 
These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon; 
Then  stretch  our  bones  is  a  still  gloomy  valley, 
Nothing's  io  damqr  sweet  as  hndy  melancholy. 


217*  fVeep  no  more 


Sorrow  caUs  no  time  that's  gonet 
Violets  pluck'd,  the  sweetest  rain 
Makes  not  firesfa  nor  glow  a^in* 
Trim  thy  locks,  look  cheerfully; 
Pate's  1^  ends  eyes  cannot  see. 
Joys  as  wmgM  dreanu  fly  fast. 
Why  should  sadness  longer  last? 
Grief  is  but  a  wound  to  woe; 
Gentlest  hsr^  mourn,  mourn  no  moe. 


Places  which  pale  passion  loves! 
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2t8.  A  Dirgt 

/^ALL  for  the  robin-redbreast  and  the  wren, 

Since  o'er  shady  groves  they  hover, 
And  with  leaves  and  flou'er<=;  do  cover 
The  friendless  bodies  of  uabuxied  men* 
Call  unto  his  funeral  dole 
The  ant,  the  field-mouse,  and  the  mole, 
To  rear  him  hillocks  that  shall  keep  him  warm, 
And  (when  gay  tombs  are  robb*d)  sustain  no  harmi 
But  keep  the  wolf  far  thence,  that's  fbc  tO  mCQ, 
For  with  hb  natb  he'll  dig  them  op  agaiiL 


21Q.  The  Shrouding  of  the  2>ucbess  oj  Mai fi 

LJARKl    Now  everything  is  still, 

*       The  scrcccli-owl  and  the  whistler  shhil. 

Call  upon  our  dame  aloud, 

And  bid  her  quickly  don  her  shnmdl 

Much  you  had  of  land  and  rent; 
Your  length  in  clay  *s  now  competent ; 
A  long  war  disturb'd  your  mind; 
Here  your  perfect  peace  is  sign'd. 

Of  what  is't  fools  make  such  vain  keeping? 
Sin  their  conception,  their  birth  weeping. 
Their  life  a  general  mist  of  error, 
Their  death  a  hideous  storm  of  terror. 
Strew  your  hair  with  powders  sweet, 
Don  clean  linen,  bathe  your  feet, 
*tS,  dole]  lamentalion. 
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And — the  Ibal  fiend  more  to  check* 
A  crucifix  let  bless  your  neck: 
*Tis  DOW  full  tide  'tween  night  and  dayj 
End  youx  groaD  and  come  away, 

Vanitas  F'anitatum 

A  LL  the  flowers  of  the  spring 
"*  *•    Meet  to  piifume  our  burying; 
Thc«c  have  but  theu-  growing  prime, 
And  man  does  flourish  but  time: 
Survey  our  progress  from  our  birth — 
We  are  set,  we  grow,  we  turn  to  earth* 
Courts  adieu,  and  aJl  delights. 
Ail  bevitchipg  appetites! 
Sweetest  hieath  and  clearest  eye 
Like  peffbmes  go  out  and  die; 
And  coDSe<jaentIy  this  is  done 
As  shadows  wait  upon  the  son. 
Vam  the  ambition  of  kings 
Who  seek  by  trophies  and  dead  thmgs 
To  leave  a  livbg  nawiff  bdund« 
And  weate  bat  nets  to  catch  the  wind. 


WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  EARL  OP 

STIRLING 

121.  jiurora 

i58o?-i640 

r\  HAPPY  Tithon !  if  thou  know'st  thy  hap, 
And  values t  thy  wealth,  as  I  my  want. 
Then  necd'st  thou  not — which  ah  !  I  grieve  to  grant — 
Repine  at  JoTe,  luU'd  in  his  leman's  lap; 

HS 
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That  golden  shower  in  which  he  did  repose-— 

One  dewy  drop  it  stains 

Which  thy  Aurora  rains 

Upon  the  rural  ])lains, 
When  from  thy  bed  she  passionately  goes. 

Then,  waken*d  with  the  music  of  the  nicTles, 
She  not  remembers  Memnon  when  she  mourns: 
That  faithful  flame  which  in  her  bosom  bums 
From  crystal  conduits  throws  those  liquid  pcails: 
Sad  from  thy  sight  so  soon  to  be  removedy 
She  so  her  grief  delates. 
— O  favoured  by  the  fates 
Above  the  happiest  states. 
Who  art  of  one  so  voftby  well-bdovedl 


PHINEAS  FLETCHER 
2n»  A  Litany 

i58o-i65f 

DROP,  drop,  slow  tears, 
And  bathe  those  beauteous  feet 
Which  brought  from  Heaven 

The  news  and  Prince  of  Peaces 
Cea«e  not,  wet  eyes. 

His  mercy  to  entreat j 
To  cry  for  vengeance 

Sin  doth  never  cease* 
In  your  deep  floods 

Drown  all  my  fanks  and  fears | 
Nor  let  His  eye 

See  sin,  but  throng^  my  tearSb 
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22}.       Of  bis  2)ear  Son^  Gsrvasc 

r\EAR  Lord,  receive  my  son,  whose  winning  iovc 

To  me  was  like  a  friendship,  far  above 
The  course  of  nature  or  his  tender  age; 
Whose  looks  could  all  my  bitter  griefs  assuage: 
Let  his  pure  soul,  ordnin'd  seven  years  to  be 
In  that  frail  body  which  was  part  of  me, 
Remain  my  pledge  io  Heaven,  as  sent  to  shov 
How  to  thii  port  at  eveiy  step  I  go. 
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WILLIAM  DRUMMOND,  OF  HAWTHORNDEN 
224»  Invocation 

(HCEBUS,  ame! 
And  paint  the  sable  skieS 
With  azure,  white,  and  red; 
Rouse  Memnon's  motl^  from  her  Ttthon's  bed| 
That  she  thy  carter  may  vith  roses  spread} 
The  oigbtiog^es  thy  coming  each-wheie  smg; 
Make  an  eternal  spring ! 
Give  life  to  this  dark  world  which  lieth  dead; 
Spread  forth  thy  golden  hair 
In  larger  locks  than  thou  wast  wont  befoif^ 
And  emperor-like  decoie 
With  diadem  of  pearl  thy  temples  fiiiri 
Chase  hence  the  ugly  night 
Which  serves  but  to  make  dear  thy  glorious  light. 

HI 
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This  b  that  happy  morn, 

Thit  day,  Icrg  wishM  day 

Of  all  my  life  90  dark 

(If  cniel  stars  have  not  my  rain  sworn 

And  htes  not  hope  betray). 

Which,  only  white,  deserves 

A  diamond  for  ever  should  it  mark: 

Tills  is  the  morn  should  bring  into  this  grove 

My  Love,  to  hear  and  recompense  ray  love. 

Fair  King,  who  all  preserves, 

But  show  thy  blushing  beams, 

And  thou  two  sweeter  eyes 

Shalt  see  than  those  which  by  Pen^uS*  Streams 

Did  once  thy  heart  surprise : 

Nay,  suns,  which  shine  as  clear 

As  thou  when  two  thou  did  to  Rome  appear. 

Now,  Flora,  deck  thyself  in  fairest  guise; 

If  that  ye,  winds,  would  hear 

A  voice  suipassiog  £u  Amphion's  lyre^ 

Your  stormy  chiding  stay; 

Let  zephyr  only  bccathe 

And  with  her  tresses  play. 

Kissing  sometimes  these  pmpie  poets  of  death. 

The  winds  all  silent  are; 

And  Phcebus  in  his  chair 

Ensaffroning  sea  and  air 
Makes  vanish  every  star: 
Night  like  a  drunkard  reels 
Beyond  the  hills  to  shun  his  flaming  wheels: 
The  fields  with  flowers  are  deck'd  in  every  hue, 
The  clouds  bespangle  with  bright  gold  their  blues 
Here  is  the  pleasant  place — 
Aod  everythmgi  save  Her,  who  all  should  grace. 
•46 
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MadrigfU 

T  IKE  the  Idalian  queen, 

^    Her  hair  about  her  eyne, 
With  neck  and  breast's  Hpe  apples  to  be  seen, 

At  first  glance  of  tlic  mom 
la  C3rprus'  gardens  qntherlng  tho=e  fair  fiow'lS 

Which  of  her  blood  were  born, 
I  saw,  but  fainting  saw,  my  paramours. 
The  Graces  naked  danced  about  the  plaoei 

The  winds  and  trees  amazed 

With  silence  on  her  gazed, 
The  flowers  did  smiie,  like  those  upon  her  fiicef 
And  as  their  aspen  stalks  those  fingers  band. 

That  she  might  read  my  case, 
A  hjiciDth  I  wish'd  me  in  her  hand. 

216.  Spring  Bereaved  i 

'T'HAT  zephyr  every  year 

So  soon  was  bttrd  to  u^ji  in  focests  here, 
It  was  for  her;  that  wrapp'd  in  gowns  of  green 

Meads  were  so  early  aeen, 
That  in  the  saddest  months  oft  anng  the  merles, 
II  was  for  her;  for  her  trees  dropp'd  forth  pearls. 

That  proud  and  stately  courts 
Did  envy  those  our  shades  and  calm  resortSi^ 
It  was  for  her$  and  she  is  gooe^  O  woel 

Woods  cut  agun  do  grow, 
Bod  doth  the  rose  and  daisy,  winter  done$ 
But  we,  once  dead,  00  more  do  see  the  sun. 
a«f  •  ptimmoonl  *  ting,  panunour.        baa^  homd. ' 
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227 •  Spring  Bereaved  2 

O  WEET  Spring,  thou  turn'st  with  all  thy  goodly  train, 

^    Thy  head  with  flames,  thy  mantle  bright  witii  iiow'rs: 

The  zephyrs  curl  the  green  locks  of  the  plain, 

The  clouds  for  joy  in  pearls  weep  down  their  show'rs. 

Thou  turn'st,  sweet  youth,  but  ah  1  my  pleasant  hours 

And  happy  days  with  thee  come  not  again  | 

The  sad  memorials  only  of  my  pam 

Do  with  thee  tum,  which  turn  my  sweets  in  soun. 

Thou  art  the  same  which  still  thou  wast  before^ 

Delicious,  wanton,  amiable^  fidr; 

But  she^  whose  breath  embalm'd  thy  wholesome  air. 

Is  gone— nor  gold  nor        her  can  restoicw 

Neglected  virtue,  seasons  go  and  come^ 

While  thine  forgot  lie  dosid  in  a  tomb. 

22*.  Spring  Bereaved  3 

A  LEXIS,  here  she  stayM;  among  these  pines, 
Sweet  hermttress,  she  did  alone  repair; 

Here  did  she  spread  the  treasure  of  her  hair, 

Muie  rich  than  that  brought  from  the  Culcluan  amies. 

She  set  her  by  these  musked  eglantines, 

— The  happy  place  the  print  seems  yet  to  bear: 

Her  voice  did  sweeten  here  thy  sugar*d  lines, 

To  which  winds,  trees,  beasts,  birds,  did  lend  their  ear* 

Me  here  she  first  perceived,  and  here  a  mom 

Of  bright  carnations  did  o'erspread  iier  face ; 

Here  did  slie  sigh,  here  first  my  hopes  were  bom, 

And  I  first  got  a  pledge  of  promised  grace: 

But  ah !  what  served  it  to  be  happy  so  ? 

Sith  passed  pleasures  double  but  nev  woe^ 
«48 
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22p.  Her  Tassing 

•yHE  beauty  and  the  life 
^    Of  lifers  and  beant/s  fairest  paiagpn 
— O  teais!  O  g^!-^himg  at  a  feeble  thread 
To  i^ch  pale  Atropos  had  set  her  knife} 

The  aool  ivith  inan]r  a  groan 

Had  left  each  outward  part, 
And  now  did  take  hb  last  leave  of  the  heait: 
Nangbt  else  did  want,  save  death,  ev'n  to  be  dead; 
When  the  alBtcted  band  about  her  bed, 
Seeing  so  fair  him  come  in  lips,  cheelra,  eyes. 
Cried,  ''Ah  I  and  can  Death  enter  Paradise 

2^0,  Fnexorahle 

MY  thoughts  hold  mortal  strife | 
I  do  detest  my  life^ 
And  with  lamenting  cries 
Peace  to  my  soul  to  bripg 
Oft  call  that  pnnce  which  here  dodi  monarchise: 

—But  he,  grim-grinning  King, 
Who  caiti&  scorns^  and  doth  the  Uest  surprise, 
Late  having  decked  with  beauty's  rose  his  tomb^ 
Disdains  to  crop  a  weed,  and  will  not  oome. 

21%.     Change  sbould  hreed  Qmnge 

EW  doth  the  sun  appear, 
'^^    The  mountains*  snows  decay, 
Crown'd  with  frail  flowers  forth  comes  the  baby  year. 
My  soul,  time  posts  awayi 


WILLIAM  DilUMMOND 

And  thou  yet  In  that  frost 

Wliicli  ilowcr  and  fruil  hath  lost, 
As  if  all  here  immortal  were,  dost  stay# 

For  shame!  thy  powers  awake, 
Look  to  that  Heaven  which  never  night  makes  blacky 
And  there  at  that  immortal  sun's  bright  rays, 
Deck  thee  with  iiowers  which  fear  cot  rage  of  days  I 

2^2,  Suint  John  Baptist 

^H£  last  and  greatest  Herald  of  Heaven's  King, 
^     Girt  with  tough  skins,  hies  to  the  deserts  wiid. 
Among  that  savage  brood  the  woods  forth  bring, 
Which  he  than  man  more  harmless  found  and  mild* 
Hb  food  was  locustSi  and  what  young  doth  spring 
With  honey  that  fiom  Tirgin  hives  distill'dj 
FarchM  body,  hollow  eyes,  some  uncouth  tbtqg 
Made  him  appear,  long  smce  from  earth  e»]ed» 
There  burst  he  forth :  '  All  ye,  whose  hopes  rely 
On  God,  with  me  amidst  these  deserts  mourn | 
Repent,  repent,  and  froni  old  errors  turn  !  * 
—Who  listened  to  his  voice,  obeyed  his  cry? 
Only  the  echoes,  which  he  made  relent, 
Rung  from  their  marble  caves  *  Repent  1  Repent!' 

GILES  FLETCHER 

isBi-1619 

Y  OVE  is  the  Uossom  where  there  blows 
^   Every  thing  that  lives  or  grows: 
Love  doth  make  the  Heavens  to  move, 
And  the  Sun  doth  bum  in  love: 

•s» 
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Love  the  stronf^  and  uc::k  doth  yokCi 
And  makes  the  ivy  climb  the  oak, 
Under  whose  shadows  lions  wild, 
Soften'd  by  love,  grow  tame  aod  milds 
Love  no  medicine  can  appease 
He  burns  the  fishes  in  the  seas: 
Not  all  the  skill  his  wonnds  can  stench^ 
Not  all  the  sea  his  fire  can  qiiench* 
Love  did  make  the  bloody  spear 
Once  a  leavy  coat  to  wear. 
While  in  his  leaves  there  shrouded  lay 
Sweet  birds,  for  love  that  sing  and  play 
And  of  all  love's  joyM  flame 
I  the  bod  and  blossom  am. 
Only  bend  thy  knee  to  me^ 
Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be  I 

See,  see  the  flowers  that  below 
Kuw  as  fresh  as  morning  bluwj 
And  of  all  the  virgin  rose 
That  as  bright  Aurora  shows; 
How  they  all  unleaved  di^ 
Losing  tlieir  virginity  ! 
Like  unto  a  summer  shade, 
But  now  bom,  and  now  they  fadfr 
Every  thing  doth  pass  away; 
There  is  danger  in  delay: 
Come,  come^  gather  then  the  roM^ 
Gather  it,  or  it  you  lose  I 
All  the  sand  of  Tagus*  ahoie 
Into  my  bosom  casts  his  ore} 
All  tlie  valleys^  swimming  ooni 
To  my  house  is  ycady  bomei 
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Every  grape  of  every  vine 

Is  gladly  bruised  to  make  me  wines 

While  ten  thousand  kings,  as  proud. 

To  carry  up  my  train  have  bow^d. 

And  a  wM  of  ladies  send  me 

In  my  chambers  to  attend  me: 

All  the  stars  in  Heav'n  that  shinei 

And  ten  thousand  more,  are  ounes 
Only  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 
Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be  I 

FRANCIS  BEAUMONT 

On  the  TmAs  in  H^estminster  Mbey 

1586-1616 

Ayf  ORTALITY,  behold  and  fear! 

What  a  change  of  flesh  is  here  I 
Think  iiow  many  royal  bones 
Sleep  within  this  heap  of  stones: 
Here  tiiey  lie  had  realms  and  lands. 
Who  row  want  strength  to  stir  their  hands: 
Where  from  tiieir  pulpits  scal'd  with  dust 
They  preach,  'In  greatness  is  no  trust** 
Here's  an  acre  sown  indeed 
With  the  richest,  royali'st  seed 
That  the  earth  did  e*er  suck  in 
Since  the  first  man  died  for  sin: 
Here  the  bones  of  birth  have  cried 
'Thoagb  gods  they  were,  as  men  they  died.' 
Here  are  sands,  ignoble  things, 
Dropt  from  tlie  nim'd  sides  of  kmgs| 
Here's  a  world  of  pomp  and  staler 
Buried  to  dnst,  once  dead  by  ftfee. 
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pLY  hence,  shadows^  that  <b  keep 

Watchful  somws  cfaaim'd  in  sleep! 
Tho'  the  eyes  be  omtakes. 
Yet  the  heart  doth  ever  waken 
Thoughts  cham'd  up  m  busy  snaies 
Of  cootiiraal  woes  and  cares: 
Love  and  griefs  are  so  exprest 
As  they  rather  agh  than  rest. 

Fly  hence,  shadows,  that  do  keep 
Watchiiil  soiTOws  cfaam'd  in  sleep  I 


GEORGE  WITHER 
^i^.  /  love  J  a  Lass 

T  LOVED  a  lass,  a  fair  one, 
As  fair  as  eVr  was  seeni 
She  was  indeed  a  rare  onCi 

Another  Sheba  Queens 
Bat,  fool  as  then  I  was, 

I  thought  she  loved  me  too: 
Bnt  now,  alas!  she's  left  mf| 

Falero,  kro^  loo  ! 

Her  hair  like  gold  did  glistar, 
Each  eye  was  like  a  star. 

She  did  surpass  her  sister. 
Which  pass'd  all  others  bx% 

She  would  me  honey  call. 
She'd— O  she'd  kiss  me  tool 

Bat  now,  alasl  she's  left  me^ 
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Many  a  mcny  meedng 

My  love  and  I  have  had| 
She  was  my  only  sweeting, 

She  made  my  heart  full  gladf 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes 

Like  to  the  inoming  dew: 
But  now,  alas!  she's  left  me, 

FakrOf  ierOf  loot 

Her  cheeks  were  like  the  cherry, 

Her  skin  was  white  as  snow ; 
When  she  was  blithe  and  merry 

She  angel-like  did  show; 
Her  waist  exceeding  small. 

The  fives  did  fit  her  shoe: 
But  now,  alas!  she's  left  me^ 

FaUrOf  Uro^  looi 

In  summer  time  or  winter 

She  had  her  Jieart's  desire; 
I  sttll  did  scorn  to  stun  her 

From  sugar,  sack,  or  fire; 

The  world  went  round  about, 
No  cares  we  ever  knew: 

But  now,  alas !   she  *s  left  me, 
Fcdero^  Itro,  loo ! 

To  maidens'  yows  and  swearing 

Henceforth  no  credit  give; 
You  may  give  them  the  hearing. 

But  never  them  believe; 
They  are  as  false  as  fauTi 

Unconstant,  fiail,  untrue: 
For  minc^  aksl  hath  left  me^ 

FakrOf  kroy  hoi 
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Tie  Laver^s  Hesolution 

CHALL  I,  wasting  in  despair, 
^    Die  because  a  woman's  fair? 
Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care 
'Cause  another's  rosy  are^ 
Be  she  fairer  than  Uie  day, 
Or  the  flowery  meads  in  May, 
If  she  thiDk  not  well  of  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be? 

Shall  my  silly  heart  be  pined 
X^anse  I  see  a  woman  kind? 
Or  a  weU  di^osM  oatme 
Joioid  with  a  lovely  ftature? 
Be  she  meeker,  kiiideri  than 
Tnrtie-doive  or  pelican, 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me^ 
What  care  I  how  kind  she  be? 

Shall  n  woman's  Tirtaes  move 
Me  to  perish  for  her  love? 
Or  her  well-deaervmgs  known 
Make  me  c^uite  fbiget  my  own? 
Be  she  with  that  goodness  blest 
Which  may  merit  name  of  Best, 
If  she  be  not  such  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  good  she  be? 

X^^mse  her  fortooe  seems  too  htg|i» 
ShaU  I  play  the  fool  and  die? 
She  diat  bears  a  noble  mind, 
If  not  outward  helps  she  find, 
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Thinks  what  with  them  he  would  do 
That  without  them  daies  her  woo  % 
And  unless  that  mind  I  see, 
What  care  I  how  great  she  be^ 

Gieaty  or  good^  or  kind,  or  fairi 
I  will  ne'er  the  more  deqnir; 
If  she  love  me»  this  bdieve^ 
I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve; 
If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo> 
I  can  scorn  and  let  her  go; 
For  if  she  be  not  for  me, 
What  care  I  for  whom  she  be? 


Where  to  place  desire  before 
So  that  range  it  might  no  more} 
But  as  he  that  passe  tb  by 
Where,  in  all  her  jollity, 
Flora's  riches  in  a  row 
Do  m  seemly  order  grow, 
And  a  thousand  flowers  stand 
Bending  as  to  kiss  his  hand; 
Out  of  which  delightful  store 
One  he  may  take  and  no  more; 
Long  he  pausing  doubteth  whether 
Of  those  fair  ones  he  should  gather* 

First  the  Primrose  courts  his  cyeS| 
Then  the  Cowslip  he  espies  { 


23S. 


The  Choke 


E  so  oil  my  fancy  drew 
Here  and  there,  that  I 


ne*er  knew 
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Next  the  Pansy  seems  to  woo  him, 
Then  C^matioiis  bov  imfto  himi 
Which  vhilst  that  cnamou'd  swam 
Fiom  the  stalk  imeods  to  stnio, 
(As  half-ftaimg  to  be  seen) 
Pkecttly  her  leaves  between 
Peeps  the  Violet,  pale  to  see 
That  her  Tntoes  slighted  be; 
Which  so  much  his  liking  wns 
That  to  seize  her  he  begins. 

Yet  before  he  stoop'd  so  low 
He  his  wanton  eye  did  throw 
On  a  stem  that  girew  more  high, 
And  the  Rose  did  there  espy. 
Who,  beside  her  prerious  scent, 
To  procure  his  eyes  content 
Did  dibphy  her  goodly  breast, 
Where  he  found  at  lull  exprest 
AH  the  good  that  Nature  showers 
On  a  thousand  other  flowers; 
Wherewith  he  affected  takes  it, 
His  beloved  iiower  he  makes  it, 
And  without  desire  of  more 
Walks  through  ail  he  saw  beforew 

So  I  wand'ring  but  erewhile 

Through  the  garden  of  this  Isl^ 

Saw  rich  Ix-auties,  I  confess, 

And  in  numbKT  nunibcrless. 

Yea,  so  dillenng  lovely  too, 

That  I  had  a  world  to  do 

Ere  I  could  set  up  my  rest, 

Where  to  choose  and  choose  the  best. 
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Thus  I  fondly  fear'd,  till  Fate 
(Which  I  must  confess  in  that 
Did  a  greater  favour  to  me 
Than  the  world  can  malice  do  me) 
Show*d  to  me  that  matchless  tiower, 
Subject  for  this  song  of  our ; 
Whose  perfection  having  eyed^ 
Reason  instantly  espied 
That  Desire,  which  ranged  abroad^ 
There  would  find  a  period: 
And  no  marrel  if  it  might, 
For  it  there  hath  all  delight, 
And  in  her  hath  nature  placed 
What  each  several  £ur  one  graced. 

Let  who  list,  for  me,  advance 
The  admired  flowers  of  France, 
Let  who  will  pniisc  and  behold 
The  reserved  Marigold; 
Let  the  sweet-breath'd  Violet  now 
Unto  whom  she  pleaseth  bow; 
And  the  fairest  Lily  spread 
Where  she  will  her  golden  head; 
I  have  such  a  flower  to  wear 
That  for  those  I  do  not  care. 


Let  the  young  and  happy  swains 
Playing  on  tlie  Britain  plains 
Court  unblamed  their  shepherdesses, 
And  with  their  gold  curl^  tresses 
Toy  uncensiured,  until  I 
Grudge  at  their  jimsfcnij. 
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Let  all  tunes,  both  present,  past, 
And  the  age  that  shall  be  last, 

Vaunt  the  beauties  they  bring  forth. 
I  have  found  in  one  such  worth, 
That  content  I  neither  care 
What  the  best  before  me  were; 
Nor  desire  to  live  and  see 
Who  shall  fair  hereafter  be; 
For  I  know  the  hand  of  Nnture 
Will  not  make  a  iaiier  creature* 


2^9*  A  PFidotW^s  Hymn 

LJOW  near  me  came  the  hand  of  Death, 
*       When  at  my  side  he  struck  my  dear, 
And  took  away  the  precious  breath 
Which  quicken'd  my  belovM  peer! 
How  helpless  am  I  thereby  made! 
By  day  how  grieved,  by  njjght  how  aadi 
And  now  my  life's  delight  is  gone^ 
^Alas!  how  am  X  left  abnei 

The  voice  which  I  did  more  esteem 

Than  music  in  her  sweetest  key, 
Those  eyes  which  unto  me  did  seem 
More  comfortable  than  the  day; 
Those  now  by  me,  as  they  have  been, 
Shall  never  more  be  heard  or  seen; 
But  what  I  once  enjoy *d  lO  them 
Shall  &et:m  hereafter      a  djeani. 

u  peer]  eompenioB* 
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Lord!  keep  me  faith  fid  to  the  trust 

Which  my  dear  spouse  reposed  in  me; 
To  him  now  dead  presen'e  mc  just 
In  ail  that  should  performed  be ! 
For  though  our  being  man  and  wiie 
Extendeth  only  to  this  life, 
Yet  neither  life  nor  death  should  end 
Tlie  being  of  a  £uthfui  inend. 


WILLIAM  BROWNE,  OP  TAVISTOCK 
240.  A  IVelame 

15^8-1643 

JJTELCOME,  ivelcomc  !  do  I  sin^. 
''^    Far  more  mjelcome  than  the  i^nngi 
He  that  parteth  from  you  never 
Shall  mjoy  a  i^ri^g  /or  ever* 

He  that  to  the  voice  Is  near 

Breaking  fitmi  your  v^ty  pale, 
Need  not  walk  abroad  to  hear 

The  delightful  nightingale. 

WeUome,  welcome^  then  •  •  • 

He  that  looks  still  on  your  eyes, 

Though  the  winter  have  b^im 
To  benumb  our  arteries, 

Shall  not  want  the  summei's  sun. 

Wdeme^  mt^omgy  them  •  •  • 

He  that  still  may  see  your  cheeks, 

Where  all  rareness  still  reposes, 
Is  a  fool  if  e'er  he  seeks 

Other  lilies,  other  roses. 

IVekmef  wdemm^  then  •  •  • 
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He  to  whom  your  soft  lip  yields, 
And  perceives  your  breath  io  kissing^ 

All  the  odours  of  the  Helds 
Ncfer,  never  shall  be  missiqg. 

He  that  question  would  anew 

What  fair  Eden  was  of  old. 
Let  iiiai  rightly  study  you. 

And  a  brief  of  that  behold. 

Welcome^  welcome^  then  •  •  • 


All  beitCD  mniiers! 
Here  lie  Lowers  undiscovei'd  minesi 

A  prey  to  passengers-^ 
Perfomes  far  sweeter  than  the  best 
Which  make  the  Phoenix'  um  and  nest. 

Fear  not  yonr  ships, 
Nor  any  to  oppose  you  save  our  lips; 

But  come  on  shore, 
Where  no  joy  dies  till  Love  hatli  gotten  more. 

For  swelliflig  waves  oar  pantmg  hreasts, 

Where  never  storms  arisei 
Exchange^  and  be  awhile  our  guests  s 

For  stars  gaze  on  our  eyes. 
The  compass  Love  shall  hourly  am^ 
And  as  be  goes  about  the  ring, 

We  will  not  miss 
To  fell  each  point  be  nsineth  with  a  kiss. 

"~Then  conie  oo  diore^ 
Where  no  joy  dies  till  Love  hath  gotten  more. 


The  Sirens'  Song 
hither  steer  your  wbgM  puK^i 
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442.  The  M.OSC 

A   ROSE,  as  fair  as  ever  saw  the  North, 
"*        Grew  in  a  little  garden  all  alone ; 
A  sweeter  llowcr  did  Nature  ne*er  put  forth| 
Nor  fairer  gnrdcn  yet  was  never  known : 
The  maidens  danced  about  it  mom  and  noon, 
And  learned  bards  of  it  their  ditties  made; 
The  nimble  fairies  by  the  paJe- faced  moon 
Water'd  the  root  and  kiss'd  her  pretty  shade4 
But  weil-a-day! — the  gardener  careless  grew| 
The  maids  and  fairies  both  were  kept  trnzj^ 
And  in  a  drought  the  caterpillars  thiev 
ThemselTes  upon  the  bud  and  every  spnqr* 

God  shield  the  stock !  If  heaven  send  no  suppUeSi 
The  Purest  Uossom  of  the  j^uxlen  dies. 


243.  Smg 

POR  her  gait,  if  she  be  walking; 
^     Be  she  sittiog,  I  desiie  her 
For  her  state's  sake;  and  admire  her 
For  her  wit  if  she  be  talking; 

Gait  and  state  and  wit  approve  her; 

For  which  all  and  each  I  love  her. 

Be  she  suUen,  I  commend  hor 

For  a  modest    Be  she  merry. 

For  a  kind  one  her  prefer  I. 

Brieiiy,  everything  doth  lend  her 

So  much  grace,  and  so  qiprove  her. 
That  fiir  eveiytfaing  I  Jove  her. 
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244*  Mcnwfy 

00  shuts  the  marigold  her  leaves 
^  At  the  departure  of  the  sua; 
So  from  the  honeysuckle  sheaves 

The  bee  goes  when  the  day  is  dones 
So  sits  the  turtle  when  she  is  but  one, 
And  so  all  woe,  as  I  sinoe  she  is  gone. 

To  some  few  birds  kind  Nature  bath 
lilade  all  the  smnmer  as  one  day: 

Which  once  eojo/d,  cdd  imter^s  wnith 
As  night  they  sleeping  pass  away. 

Those  happy  creatores  are,  that  know  not  yet 

The  pam  to  be  deprived  or  to  foi^g^ 

1  oft  have  heard  men  say  there  be 

Some  that  with  confidence  profess 

The  helpful  Art  of  Memory : 

But  could  they  teach  Forgctfulness, 
I'd  kam ;   and  try  what  further  art  could  do 
To  make  me  love  her  and  forget  her  too. 


E,pitapbs 
/«  OInAMi  M.S.  X*  Mmj,  1614 

MAY  I  Be  tboo  never  graced  with  birds  that  sing, 
Nor  Fkn's  pcidel 
In  thee  all  flowers  and  roses  spring, 
Mine  only  died. 
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24^*    On  the  CotaUat  Dowager  of  Pembroke 

UNDERNEATH  tlus  saUe  berse 
Lies  tbe  subject  of  aU  verse: 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembfoke's  motber: 
Death,  ere  thou  bast  slain  another 
Fair  and  leam'd  and  good  as  sbe^ 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  ihee. 

ROBERT  HERRICK 
247.      Cm$ma*s  going  a-Maying 

1551-1674 

ET  up,  get  op  for  shame !    The  blooming  morn 

Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  uoshom* 
See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh-c]inlted  colours  tiirouph  the  airs 
Get         sweet  slug-a-bcd,  and  see 
The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree ! 
Each  flower  has  wept  and  bow'd  toward  the  east 
AboTe  an  hoar  since,  yet  yoa  not  drest; 
Nay !  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed  \ 
When  all  the  birds  ha^e  matins  said 
And  aiing  their  thankful  hymns,  'tis  sin» 
Nay,  profanation,  to  keep  in, 
Whereas  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day 
Spring  sooner  than  tbe  lark,  to  fetch  to  May. 

Rise  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 

To  come  forth,  like  the  spnng-time,  fresh  and  green, 

And  sweet  as  Flora.    Take  no  care 

For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair; 

Fear  not ;   the  leaves  will  strew 

Gems  in  abundance  upon  you: 
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Beskkt,  tlie  childhood  of  the  dajr  has  kept, 
Against  you  gouw,  aome  oiitot  pearb  imvepu 
Goaie^  and  reoeife  them  while  the  fight 
Hangs  oo  the  dew^locks  of  thfi  nights 

And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 

Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 
Till  you  come  forth !  Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying 
Few  beads  are  best  when  once  we  go  a-Maying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come ;  and  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  street  a  park, 
Made  green  and  trimm*d  with  trees!   see  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough 
Or  branch!  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  this, 
An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is, 
Made  up  of  white-thorn  neatly  interwove. 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  ioTC. 
Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street 
And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see't^ 
Come,  we'll  abroad:  and  let's  obey 
The  proclamation  made  for  May^ 
And  ain  no  more^  as  we  have  done,  by  ataying; 
Boty  my  Corinna^  corner  let's  go  spMaying. 

There's  not  t  bodding  boy  or  girl  this  day 
But  b  got  up  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 
A  deal  of  youth  ere  this  is  come 
Back,  and  with  whitethorn  laden  home. 
Some  have  de^MOch'd  their  cakes  and 
Before  that  we  have  left  to  dieam: 
And  some  have  wept  and  woo'd,  and  plighted  troth. 
And  chose  their  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  slodi: 


beads]  ptaycnL 
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Many  a  ^reen-gown  has  been  given, 

Many  a  kiss,  both  odd  and  even: 

Many  a  glance,  tOO,  has  been  sent 

From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament  J 
Many  a  jest  toid  of  the  keys  betraying 
This  nighti  and  locks  pick'd:  yet  we'ie  not  a-Mayiogl 

Come,  let  us  go,  while  we  are  in  our  prime, 
And  take  the  harmless  fully  ot  the  time  I 

We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die 

Before  we  know  our  liberty. 

Our  life  is  short,  and  our  days  run 

As  fast  away  as  does  the  sun. 
And,  as  a  vapour  or  a  drop  of  rain, 
Once  lost,  can  ne'er  Ix?  found  again, 

So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 

A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade, 

All  loT€^  all  liking,  all  delight 

Lies  drown'd  with  US  in  endless  night. 
Then,  while  time  scms,  and  we  are  but  decaying, 
Ccmie,  my  Connnai  conu^  let's  go  a-Maying. 

248.  To  the  F'ir^nSj  to  make  much  of  Time 

GATHER  yc  rosebuds  while  ye  mayi 
Old  Time  is  still  a-flying : 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 
To-monow  viU  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sua. 

The  higher  he's  a-gctdng, 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run^ 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

a/y.  gieeo-gown]  taii)]>]e  on  tihe  giaii* 
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That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first, 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer ; 

But  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Times  stiii  succeed  Uie  fonner. 

I  hcn  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time, 
And  while  ye  may,  go  marry  : 

F(Mr  having  lost  but  once  your  frifftfi 
You  may  for  ever  tarry. 


To  the  IVi^stcm  fVind 

CWEET  western  wind,  whose  luck  it  ia^ 
^    Made  rival  with  the  air, 
To  give  Percnna's  lip  a  kiss, 
And  i<m  her  wanton  hair: 

Bring  me  bat  one,  111  promise  thee, 

Instead  of  common  showers, 
Thy  wings  shall  be  embalm'd  by  me, 

And  all  beset  with  iiowers. 


T  DARE  not  ask  a  kiss, 
^    I  dare  not  b^  a  smil^ 
Lest  haring  that,  or  this, 
I  miglit  grow  proud  the  ivfaile* 

No,  00^  the  utmost  share 

Of  my  desire  shall  be 
Only  to  kiss  that  air 

That  httdy  kissid  thee. 
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n  FioUts 

YJ^ELCOME,  maids  of  honour ! 
^     You  do  bring 
In  the  spring, 
Axxl  wait  ii^n  lier. 

She  has  virgins  many, 

Fresh  and  fair; 

Yet  you  are 
More  sweet  than  any. 

You're  the  maiden  posies, 

And  so  graced 
To  be  placc-d 
'Fore  daniask  roses. 

Yet,  thoogh  UiDS  re^iectcdy 

By<4Uid-by 

Ye  do  lie, 
Poor  girls,  neglected. 

TJAIR  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
*      You  haste  away  so  sooqj 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  nut  atLaiD*d  his  ooon. 
Stay,  stay 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  nin 
But  to  the  evensong ; 
Andy  having  j)ray*d  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along. 
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We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you. 

We  have  as  short  a  spring; 
As  ^uick.  a  groN^'th  to  meet  decay, 
As  you,  or  aoy thing. 
We  die 
As  your  hours  do^  aikd  dzy 
Away 

Like  to  the  summer's  rain; 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning's  dev« 
Ne'er  to  be  found  agjun. 

To  Blossoms 

FAIR  pledges  of  a  fniitfiil  tree^ 
Why  do  ye  M  so  fx^l 
Tour  date  is  not  so  past 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile 
To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last* 

Whatl  were  ye  bom  to  be 
An  hour  or  half's  delight, 
And  80  to  bid  good  night? 

Twas  ]nty  Natnre  fanm^t  yon  forth 
Merely  to  show  yoor  worth 
And  lose  yoa  qutle. 

But  you  are  loTely  leaves,  where  we 
May  lead  how  soon  thmgs  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  bra?e: 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pcide 
Like  yoa  awfaiie,  they  glide 
Lmo  the  grave. 
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2/4.  The  Trimrosc 

A  SK  me  why  I  setid  yoa  here 

This  sweet  Infants  of  the  yearf 
Aak  me  why  I  send  to  yoa 
This  primrose^  thus  hepeaii*d  with  dew? 
I  will  whiqwr  to  your  can 
The  sweets  of  love  are  mixM  with  tears 

Ask  me  why  this  flower  docs  show 
So  yellow-greeo,  and  sickly  too? 
Ask  me  why  the  stalk  is  weak 
And  bending  (yet  it  doth  not  bceak)? 
I  will  answer: — These  discover 
What  Aiming  hopes  sie  in  a  Jover. 

Zfs-  The  Funeral  Rites  of  the  Rose 

^T'HE  Rose  was  sick  and  smiling  died; 
*    And,  being  to  be  sanctified. 
About  the  bed  there  sighing  stood 
The  sweet  and  flowery  sisterhood : 
Some  hung  the  head,  while  some  did  brings 
To  wash  her,  water  from  the  spring; 
Some  laid  her  forth,  while  otbcfs  wepty 
But  all  a  solemn  fast  tliere  kept: 
The  holy  sisters,  some  among, 
The  sacred  dirre  and  trcntnl  fiih''. 
But  ah  I  what  sweets  smelt  everywhere, 
As  Heaven  had  spent  all  perfumes  there. 
At  last,  when  piayen  for  the  dead 
And  rites  were  sU  icoomi^iah^ 
They,  weeping,  spiead  a  hwny  loom, 
And  dosed  her  np  as  in  a  tomfaw 
a/f.  twntall  Rirtea  for  the  de^d,  of  thhty  nwei. 
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2j6.  Cberr^'Ripe 

/^HERRY-RIPE,  npe,  ripe,  I  cry, 

Full  and  fair  ones;  come  and  buy» 
If  so  be  you  ask  me  where 
They  do  grow,  T  answer :  There 
Where  my  Julia's  iips  do  smile ; 
There's  the  land,  or  cherry-iak^ 
Whose  plantatioM  fully  show 
AH  the  jear  vime  cherries  grow* 


ZS7.  A  Me£tatim  fir  Us  Mistress 

VrOU  are  a  tulip  seen  to-day, 
■*    But,  dearest,  of  so  short  a  stay 
That  where  you  grew  scarce  man  can  say. 

You  are  a  lovely  July-flower, 

Yet  one  rude  wind  or  milling  shower 
Will  iorce  you  heoce,  and  in  an  hour. 

Ton  ut  a  qsvUing  rose  i*  th'  bad. 
Yet  lost  ere  that  diaste  flesh  and  Uood 
Can  show  where  you  or  grew  or  stood. 

Too  are  a  ftU-qiRad,  iair-set  nne^ 
And  can  with  tendrils  lore  entwine, 
Yet  dried  ere  yoa  distfl  your  wine. 

You  are  fike  balm  endos^  well 

In  anbcr  or  some  ctyatal  shelly 

Yet  lost  ere  you  trensfbse  your  smelL 
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Yoa  are  a  dainty  violet, 

Yet  withcr'd  ere  you  can  be  set 

Within  the  virgin's  coronet. 

Yon  are  the  queen  all  flowers  amongi 
But  die  yon  must^  fair  mdd,  ere  ]oog» 
As  he^  tfae  maker  of  this  song. 

2^8.         l^elight  in  Disorder 

A   SWHliT  disorder  in  die  dress 

Kindles  ia  clothes  a  wantonness: 
A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 
Into  a  fine  distraction : 
An  erring  lace,  which  here  and  there 
Enthrals  the  crimson  ston^iacher; 
A  cuff  neglectful,  and  thereby 
Ribbands  to  liow  confusedly  : 
A  winning  wave,  deserving  note. 
In  the  tempestuous  petticoat: 
A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 
I  see  a  wild  civihty: 
Do  more  bewitch  me  than  when  art 
Is  too  precise  in  ereiy  part. 

2sg.         Upon  Julians  Clothes 


WTHENAS  m  silks  my  Julia  goes, 
^  Then,  then,  methinks,  how  sweetly  flows 
The  liquefaction  of  her  clothes ! 

Next,  when  I  cast  nune  eyes  and  see 
That  brave  vibration  each  way  free, 
O  how  that  giattertng  taketh  met 
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26a.      Tie  Bmcelet:  To  Julia 

WTHY  I  tie  abont  fliy  wrist, 
^     Julia,  this  siODen  twist; 
For  wbaft  oilier  reason  is't 
But  to  show  thee  how,  in  part, 
ThoQ  my  pretiy  tsfiiit  art? 
But  thy  bend-dave  is  my  heart: 
Tis  but  silk  that  bindeth  thee, 
Knap  the  thread  and  thou  art  ireej 
But  'tis  othtTwise  with  me: 
- — 1  am  bound  and  fast  bound,  so 
That  from  thee  I  cannot  go; 
If  I  could,  I  would  not  so. 

z6u  To  Zidisies,  mt  to  slnu  so  SOOH 

CHUT  not  ao  sooo;  the  dull-eyed  night 

Has  not  as  yet  begun 
To  make  %  saznre  on  the  iight. 
Or  to  seal  up  the  son. 

No  marigolds  yet  dosM  are^ 

No  shadows  giveat  a|pears 
Kor  doth  the  early  «hepheid*s  star 

Shine  like  a  spangle  heccw 

Stay  fane  till  my  JuHa  dose 

Her  liie-begctting  eye, 
And  let  the  whole  world  then  dispose 

Itself  to  lh«  or  die. 
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26Z.    Tic  Night-piece:  To  Julia 

T_IER  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  ther, 
^  ^     The  shooting  stars  attend  thee; 

And  the  elves  also, 

Whose  HttJe  eyes  glow 
Like  -the  ^arks  of  fire,  befriend  thee. 

No  Will-o'-the-wisp  mislight  thee, 
Nor  snake  or  siow-wonn  bite  thee| 

But  on,  on  thy  way 

Not  making  a  stay, 
Since  ghost  there's  none  to  afiright  thee* 

Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber: 
What  though  the  moon  does  slumber? 
The  stars  of  the  niwjit 
Will  lend  thcc  their  light 
Like  tapers  clear  without  number* 

Then,  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee, 
Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  me; 

And  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silv'ry  feet, 
My  soul  111  pour  into  thee. 

To  Musk,  io  hecalm  bis  Fever 

/^HARM  me  asleep,  and  melt  me  SO 

With  thy  delicious  numbers, 
That,  being  ravish'd,  hence  X  gO 
Away  in  easy  slumbers. 
Ease  my  sick  head. 
And  make  my  bed. 
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Thou  power  that  canst  sever 
From  me  this  ill, 
And  quickly  still, 
Though  thou  not  kill 
My  fever* 


TIkni  flwcetly  canst  oonveit  the  aame 

Froni  ft  ooosonmi^  fiie 
Into  a  gentle  licking  imt^ 
And  make  it  tlins  eipirew 
Then  make  me  weep 
My  pains  asleep ; 
And  ffft  me  such  reposes 
That  I,  poor  I, 
May  think  thereby 
I  live  and  die 
'MoQgst  roses. 

Fail  on  me  like  the  silent  dew^ 
Or  like  those  maiden  showers 
Which,  by  the  peep  of  day,  do  atiew 
A  baptim  o'er  the  flowers* 
Melt,  melt  my  pains 
With  thy  soft  struns| 
That,  having  ease  me  give% 
With  fnU  deliglbt 
I  leave  this  li^t^ 
And  take  my  flight 
For  liesfen* 
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264,  To  2>ianme 

SWEET,  be  not  proud  of  those  two  eyes 
Which  starlike  sparkle  in  their  skies; 
Nor  be  yoo  proud  that  yon  can  see 
All  hearts  your  captives^  yours  yet  (reei 
Be  yoa  not  proud  of  tint  rich  hair 
Which  wantons  with  dse  lo?e-sick  air; 
Whenas  that  ruby  winch  you  wear. 
Sunk  from  the  tip  of  your  soft  ear| 
Will  last  to  be  a  predous  stone 
When  all  your  workl  of  beauty's  gooew 


2df.  To  CEnonc 

WHAT  conscience,  say,  is  it  in  the^ 
When  I  a  heart  had  one, 
To  take  away  that  heart  from  me^ 
And  to  retain  thy  own? 

For  shame  or  pity  now  iodine 

To  play  a  loving  part; 
Either  to  send  me  kindly  thtne^ 

Or  give  me  back  my  heart. 

Covet  not  botli ;  but  if  thou  dost 
Resolve  to  part  with  neither, 

Why,  yet  to  show  that  diou  art  juSIf 
Take  me  and  nune  together  I 
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266*  To  Antbca,  who 

bhn  Anytbh^ 

ID  ID  me  to  fife^  and  I  wOi  littt 

^    Thy  Protestant  to  be; 

Or  bid  me  love,  and  I  will  give 
A  loving  heart  to  thee. 

A  heart  as  soft,  a  heart  as  kind, 

A  heart  as  sound  and  free 
As  in  the  whole  world  thou  canst  isA^ 

That  heart  I'll  give  to  thee. 

Bid  that  heart  stay,  and  it  vill  st^ 

To  honour  thy  decree: 
Or  bid  it  languish  quite  away, 

And't  shall  do  so  for  tfaeew 

Bid  me  to  weep^  and  I  will  weep 

While  I  have  eyes  to  sees 
And|  having  none^  yet  wOl  I  keep 

A  heart  to  weep  for  thee. 

Bid  me  despair,  and  I'll  des^ttr 

Under  that  cypress-tree: 
Or  bid  me  die^  and'  I  will  dare 
death  to  die  for  thee. 

Thou  art  my  life,  my  love,  my  heaxt. 

The  very  eyes  of  me; 
And  hast  comnKind  of  every  pait 

To  live  and  die  for  thee. 

•77  . 
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267.         To  the  JFitttmihtree 

THOU  ait  to  all  lost  love  the  best. 
The  only  true  plant  fovnid, 
Wheiewith  youDg  men  and  maids  distress 
And  left  of  love,  are  crown'd. 

When  once  the  lovei^s  roae  is  dead. 

Or  lud  aside  foriora : 
Then  willow-garlands  "bout  the  head 

Bedew'd  with  tears  are  worn. 

When  with  neglect,  the  lovers'  bane^ 

Poor  maids  rewarded  be 
For  their  love  lost,  their  only  gain 

Is  but  a  wreath  finm  thee. 

And  underneath  thy  cooling  shade, 

When  weary  of  the  light, 
The  love-spent  yootfa  and  love-sick  maid 

Come  to  weep  out  the  ni^t. 


z6S.       The  Mad  Maid's  Song 

GOOD-MORROW  to  the  day  so  fair, 
Good-morning,  sir,  to  you ; 
Good-morrow  to  mine  own  torn  hair 
Bedabbled  with  the  dew. 

Good-mommg  to  this  primrose  too, 

Goud-morrow  to  each  maid 
That  will  with  flowers  the  tomb  bestrew 

Wherein  my  love  is  laid. 

«7« 
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Ahl  woe  IS  me^  woe^  woe  is  me! 

Alack  and  well<i-dayl 
For  pity,  sir,  find  out  that  bee 

Wludi  bore  my  love  away. 

1*11  seek  him  in  your  bonnet  brav^ 

111  seek  him  in  your  eyes; 
Nay,  now  I  think  they've  made  his  grave 

I'  th'  bed  of  strawberries. 

Ill  seek  him  there;  I  know  ere  this 
The  coldy  cold  earth  doth  shake  him; 

But  I  will  go^  or  send  a  kiss 
By  you,  mr,  to  awake  htm. 

Pray  hurt  him  not;  though  he  be  dead, 
He  knows  well  who  do  love  him, 

And  who  with  green  turfs  rear  his  head. 
And  who  do  rudely  move  him. 

He's  soft  and  tender  (pray  take  heed); 

With  bands  of  cowslips  bind  him. 
And  bring  him  home — but  'tis  decreed 

That  I  shatt  nefer  find  himl 


2^9*  Cmfirt  to  a  Tmtb  that  had  hst 

his  Love 

AT  needs  complaint^ 
When  she  a  pJaoe 
Has  with  the  race 
Of  samts? 

In  endless  mirth 
She  thiiiks  not  on 
What's  said  or  done 
In  Earth. 
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She  sees  no  tears. 
Or  any  tone 
Of  thy  deep  gjioflo 
She  hears: 

Nor  does  she  mind 
Or  think  on*t  now 
That  ever  thou 
Wast  kind; 

Bnt  changed  afwve, 
She  likes  not  there^ 
As  she  did  hore^ 
Thy  love. 

Forbear  therefor^ 
And  loll  asleep  , 
Thy  woes,  and  weep 
Kb  more. 

n  Meoibnjos 

VE  have  been  fresh  and  green, 

Ye  have  been  fill'd  with  flowerSi 
And  ye  the  walks  have  been 

Where  maids  have  spent  their  hows* 

You  have  beheld  how  ihey 
With  wicker  arks  did  COme 

To  kiss  and  bear  away 
The  richer  cowsUps  borne. 

You've  heard  them  sweedy  sing. 
And  seen  them  in  a  round; 

Each  virgin  like  a  spring, 
With  honeysuckles  crown'd* 
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But  now  we  see  none  here 
Whose  silv'ry  feet  did  tread 

And  with  dishevcird  hair 
Adom'd  this  smoother  mead. 

Like  imthriftsi  hawiog  sfeat 
Your  stock  and  needy  giow% 

TonVe  left  liepe  to  lameot 
Your  poor  estatesi  akme. 

27U  A  ChiWs  Grate 

TJERE  a  Httle  child  I  stand 

Heaving  up  my  either  handj 
Cold  as  paddocks  though  they  be, 
Here  I  lift  them  up  to  Thee, 
For  a  benison  to  fali 
On  onr  meat  and  on  us  all.  Ameo. 


Epitaph 

a  Child  thai  &td 

T  T  ERE  she  lies,  a  pretty  bud, 

Lately  made  of  iUsh  and  blood 
Who  as  soon  fell  fast  asleep 
As  her  litde  eyes  did  peep. 
Give  her  strewings,  but  not  stir 
The  earth  that  hghtly  co?ers  her* 

37^.  Another 

'LI  ERE  a  pcetty  baby  lies 
^       Sung  asleep  with  lullabies  t 
Pray  be  sileot  and  net  stir 
Th*  easy  earth  that  cofers  heCi 
jjr.  paddocks]  fiop. 
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274^.  His  IVindin^shcet 

COME  thou,  who  art  the  wine  and  wit 
Of  aU  I*?e  writ: 
The  grace,  the  glory,  and  the  best 

Piece  of  tbe  nest 
Thoa  art  of  what  I  did  intend 

The  all  and  end; 
And  what  was  made,  was  made  to  meet 

Thee,  thee,  my  sheet. 
Come  then  and  be  to  my  chaste  side 

Both  bed  and  bride: 
We  two,  as  reliques  left,  will  have 

One  rest,  one  grave: 
And  hugging  close,  we  will  not  fear 

Lust  entering  here: 
Where  all  desires  are  dead  aad  cold 

As  is  the  mould ; 
And  aU  affections  are  ibrgot, 

Or  trouble  not. 
Here,  here,  the  slaves  and  piisoaers  be 

From  shackles  free  : 
And  weeping  widows  long  oppressed 

Do  here  find  rest. 
The  wrong^  cBent  ends  his  laws 

Here,  and  his  cause. 
Here  those  long  suits  of  Chancery  lie 

Quiet,  or  die: 
And  all  Star-Chamber  bills  do  cease 

Or  hold  their  peace. 
Here  needs  no  Court  for  onr  Request 

Where  all  are  best^ 
All  wise,  all  equal,  and  all  just 
Alike  i'  tfa'  dust. 

tS* 
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Nor  need  we  here  to  §ar  tbe  frown 

Of  court  or  crown: 
Wheie  fortune  bears  no  sway  o'er  thm^ 

There  all  are  kings. 
In  thb  securer  place  well  keep 

As  hiU*d  asleep; 
Or  for  a  little  time  well  lie 

As  robes  laid  bj; 
To  be  another  day  resworn, 

TnraM^  hot  not  toms 
Or  like  old  testaments  engrossed, 

LockM  up,  not  lost. 
And  for  a  nditle  lie  here  conoedM, 

To  be  revealM 
Next  at  the  great  Platonick  year, 

And  then  meet  here. 


I 


ZZf.     IJtanj  fo  tbe  Holy  Spirit 

N  the  hour  of  my  di«=;tre'^s. 
When  temptations  me  oppresSj 
And  when  I  my  sins  confes'?. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  mei 

When  I  lie  within  my  bed, 
Sick  in  heart  and  sick  in  head, 
And  with  doubts  disooniferted, 

Sweet  Spinty  coonfort  met 

When  the  hoose  doth  sigh  and  weep. 
And  the  world  is  drowned  in  sleep. 
Yet  mine  eyes  the  waich  do  keep, 
Sweet  vS|  iiit,  comfort  me  ! 

aj4,  PUtoaick  year]  the  peri'cct  or  cyclic  year,  when  the  sun,  moon, 
•od  6ve  planets  end  their  rerolulioas  together  and  start  anew. 
8«e  Timam,  p.  39. 
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When  the  passing  bell  doth  toll. 
And  the  Furies  in  a  shoal 
Come  to  fright  a  parting  soul, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comiort  mei 

When  the  taj^crs  now  ham  biuc^ 
And  the  comforters  are  few, 
Aod  that  number  more  tlian  true, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  mei 

When  the  priest  his  last  hath  pray'd. 
And  I  nod  to  what  is  said, 
'Caase  my  speech  is  now  decayed, 
Sweet  Spiri^  comfbit  me  i 

When,  God  knows,  I'm  toss'd  about 
Either  with  despair  or  doubt; 
Yet  before  tlic  I'Jass  be  out, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  mei 

When  the  tempter  me  pursu'th 
With  the  sins  of  ail  my  youth. 
And  half  damns  me  with  untruth, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  mei 

When  the  iiamcs  and  hellish  cries 
Fright  mine  ears  and  fright  mine  eyes, 
And  all  terrors  me  surprise, 

Swcei  Spirit,  comfort  nel 

When  the  Judgment  is  reveal'd, 
And  that  open'd  which  wis  seaFd, 
When  to  Thee  I  have  appeai'd, 
Sweet  Spiri^  comfort  mei 
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276. 


A  divine  Rapture 


p'EN  like  two  little  baokHliTidmg  brooks, 
^   That  wash  the  pebbles  with  tbeir  wanton  streamy 
And  haling  ranged  and  aeaich'd  n  thousand  nooks. 
Meet  both  at  length  in  sibeMveasted  Thames, 
Where  in  a  greater  current  they  conjoin: 
So  I  my  fiest-belovM*s  am;  so  He  is  mine. 

EVn  so  we  met;  and  after  long  pursuit, 

E'en  so  we  joined;  we  both  became  entire j 
No  need  for  cither  to  renew  a  suit;, 

For  I  was  llax,  and  He  was  ilames  of  fire: 
Our  firm-united  souls  did  more  than  twine; 
So  X  my  Best-beloved's  am;  so  He  is  mine. 

If  all  those  glittering  Monarchs,  that  command 
The  servile  quarters  of  this  earthly  ball, 

Should  tender  in  exchange  their  shares  of  land, 
I  would  not  change  my  fortunes  for  them  all: 
Their  wenkh  is  but  a  counter  to  my  coin: 

The  world's  but  theirs;  but  my  Beloved's  mine. 


lUfY  sod,  sh  ihoa  a  patient  lookerKm; 

Jjid^  not  the  play  before  the  play  is  done: 
Her  plot  hath  many  changes ;  e?ery  day 
Speaks  a  new  scene;  the  Ust  act  crowns  the  play. 


Epigram 

Mupce  Finan 
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ijB.   A  Contemplation  upon  Flowers 

159S-1669 

DRAVE  flowers — that  I  could  gallant  it  like  you. 

And  be  as  little  vain ! 
You  come  abroad,  and  make  a  harmless  show. 

And  to  your  beds  of  earth  again. 
You  aie  not  proud:  you  know  your  birth: 
For  your  embroidered  garments  are  from  earth* 

You  do  obey  your  months  and  times,  but  I 

Would  have  it  ever  Spring  : 
My  fate  would  know  no  Winter,  never  die. 

Nor  think  of  such  a  thing. 
O  that  I  could  my  bed  of  earth  but  view 
And  smilei  and  look  as  cheerfully  as  you! 

O  teach  me  to  see  Death  and  not  to  fear. 

But  rather  to  take  truce  ! 
How  often  have  I  seen  you  at  a  bier, 

And  there  look  fresh  and  spruce! 
You  fragrant  flowers  1  then  teach  me,  that  my  breath 
Like  yours  may  sweeten  and  perfume  my  death. 

279.  A  Retiundattm 

that  did  nothing  study  but  the  way 
^     To  love  each  other,  with  which  thoughts  the  day 
Rose  with  delight  to  us  and  with  them  set, 

Must  learn  the  hateful  art,  how  to  forget. 
We,  that,  did  noiliing  wish  diat  Heaven  could  give 
Lcyond  ourselves,  nor  did  desire  to  live 
a86 
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Beyond  that  wish,  all  these  now  cancel  must, 

As  if  not  writ  in  faith^  bat  woids  and  dust. 

Yet  witness  those  dear  yows  which  lowers  make, 

Witness  the  chaste  desires  that  never  brake 

Into  nnnily  heats ;  witness  that  breast 

Which  in  thy  bosom  anchorM  his  whole  rest — 

*Tis  no  defindt  in  ns:  I  dare  acquite 

Thy  maiden  faith,  thy  purpose  fair  and  white 

As  thy  pure  self.    Cross  planets  did  env^ 

Us  to  each  other,  and  Heaven  did  untie 

Faster  than  vows  could  bind.    Oh,  thai  the  stars, 

Wheo  lovers  meet,  should  stand  opposed  in  wars! 

Since  then  some  higher  Destinies  command, 

Let  OS  not  strive,  nor  hbour  to  withstand 

What  is  post  help.   The  longest  date  of  grief 

Can  never  yield  a  hope  of  our  relief: 

Fold  back  onr  anns;  take  home  our  fruitless  lores, 

That  must  new  fortunes  try,  like  turtle-doves 

Dialodg^  firom  their  haunts.   We  must  m  tears 

Unwind  a  love  knit  up  in  many  years. 

In  this  last  kiss  I  here  surrender  thee 

Back  to  thyself. — So,  thou  again  art  free; 

'I'iiou  in  :;nut]iCT,  sad  as  that,  I'c^cnd 

The  trui.  >t  lu  art  that  lover  e'er  did  lend. 

Now  turn  fiom  each  :  so  fare  our  scvcr'd  hearts 

As  the  divorced  soul  from  her  body  parts. 


Kxequy  on  his  H^ife 
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Ffom  thy  grieved  fneod,  vhom  thoa  inight*st  see 
Qnite  ndted  into  tears  tor  tfaee. 

Dear  lossl  sinee  thy  QBtiinely  Ikte^ 
My  task  hath  been  to  meditate 

On  thee,  on  thee !  Thou  art  the  book, 
The  library  whereon  1  look, 
Tho'  almost  blind.    For  thee,  loved  clay, 
I  languish  out,  not  live,  the  day.  .  •  • 
Thou  hast  benighted  me ;  thv  set 
This  eve  of  blackness  did  beget, 
Who  wa^t  my  day  (tho*  overcast 
BLtoie  thou  hadst  thy  noontide  pa5t)s 
And  I  remember  must  in  tears 
Thou  scarce  hadst  seeD  so  many  years 
As  day  tells  hours.    By  thy  clear  sun 
My  Jove  and  fortune  first  did  run; 
But  thou  wilt  never  more  appear 
Folded  within  my  hemisphere^ 
Since  both  thy  light  and  motioni 
Like  a  fled  star^  is  fall'n  and  gone^ 
And  'twixt  me  and  my  aoul^s  dear  wish 
The  earth  now  interposed  is,  •  •  . 

I  could  allow  thee  for  a  time 
To  darken  roe  and  my  sad  ' dime  i 
Were  it  a  month,  a  year,  or  ten, 
I  would  thy  exile  live  till  then, 
And  all  that  space  my  mirth  adjourn* 
So  thou  wouldst  promise  to  return, 
And  putting  oti  thy  ashy  shroud 
At  length  disperse  this  sorrow's  cloud. 

But  woe  is  me !  the  longest  date 
Too  narrow  is  to  calculate 
These  empty  hopes:  never  shall  I 
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Be  so  much  Uest  as  to  descry 
A  gliiiipse  of  thee^  dU  that  day  oonie 
Which  shall  the  earth  to  ctnders  doom, 
And  a  fierce  fever  nmst  caldne 
The  body  of  this  wockl— like  thine, 
My  little  world !  That  fit  of  fire 
Onoe  oftf  our  bodies  shall  aspire 
To  our  souls'  bliss:  then  we  shall  rise 
And  view  ourselves  with  clearer  eyes 
In  that  calm  regbn  where  no  mght 
Om  hide  us  from  each  other's  sight. 

Meantime  thou  hast  her,  earth:  much  good 
May  my  hann  do  thee  I  Since  it  stood 
With  Heaven's  will  I  might  not  caU 
Her  longer  rainc,  I  give  thee  all 
My  short-lived  right  and  interest 
In  her  whom  living;  I  loved  best- 
Be  kind  to  her,  and  prithee  look 
Thou  write  into  thy  Doonisday  book 
Each  parcel  of  this  rarity 
Which  in  thy  casket  shrined  doth  lie. 
As  thou  wilt  answer  Him  that  lent — - 
Not  gave — thee  my  dear  monument. 
So  close  the  ground,  and  '[)0ut  her  shade 
Black  curtains  draw:  niy  bride  is  laid. 

Sleep  CD,  my  Love,  in  thy  cold  bed 
Never  to  be  disquieted ! 
My  last  good-night!  Thou  wilt  not  wake 
Till  I  thy  £tte  shall  overtake: 
Till  age^  or  grief,  or  sickness  must 
Many  my  body  to  that  dust 
It  so  much  loves;  and  fill  the  room 
My  heart  keeps  empty  m  thy  tomb. 
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Stay  for  me  there:  I  w3]  not  fail 

To  meet  thee  in  that  hollow  vsle. 

And  think  not  much  of  my  delay: 

I  am  already  on  the  way, 

And  follow  thee  vith  all  the  speed 

Desire  can  maSuBf  or  sorrows  biced. 

Each  minute  is  a  short  degree 

And  eTety  hour  a  step  towards  thee.  •  •  • 

Tis  tro&— with  shame  and  grief  I  yield— 
Thou,  like  the  van,  first  feodt'st  the  fiekl} 
And  gotten  hast  the  victory 
In  thus  adventuring  to  die 
Before  ine,  whose  more  yeais  might  cravt 
A  just  precedence  tn  the  grave. 
But  hark!  my  pulse,  like  a  soft  drum, 
Beats  my  a|)]jroacii,  tells  lliee  I  comej 
And  slow  howe'er  my  marches  be 
1  shall  at  last  sit  down  by  thee. 

The  thought  of  this  bids  me  go  on 
And  wait  my  dissolution 
With  hope  and  conifort.    Dear — ^forgive 
The  crime — I  am  content  to  live 
Divided,  vnth  but  half  a  heart, 
Till  we  shall  meet  and  never  part. 


GEORGE  HERBERT 
281.  Firtue 

SWEET  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bi^l 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky» 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night; 
For  thoQ  most  die. 
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Sweet  rose,  whose  hoe  angry  and  brave 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye^ 
Thy  foot  is  ever  in  its  grave^ 
And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie. 
My  music  shov.s  yc  have  your  closer 
And  ail  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  season 'd  timber,  never  gives; 
But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 


282.  Easter 

T  GOT  me  flowers  to  stnnir  Thy  way, 
^    I  got  me  boughs  off  many  a  tree^ 
But  Thou  wast  up  by  break  of  day, 
And  brougbt'st  Thy  sweets  along  with  Thee. 

Yet  tfaoogh  my  flowers  be  lost,  they  ss^ 
A  heart  can  never  come  too  late; 

Teach  it  to  smg  Thy  praise  this  day, 
And  then  this  day  my  life  shall  date* 


28$.  2>ijci/Ime 

*THROW  away  Thy  rod, 
^     Throw  away  Thy  wiathi 

O  my  God, 
Take  the  gentle  padi! 
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I  or  my  heart's  desire 
Unto  Thine  is  benti 

I  aspire 
To  a  full  consent. 

Not  a  word  or  lodk, 
I  affect  to  own, 

But  by  book, 
And  Thy  Book  alone. 

Though  I  fail,  I  weep; 
Though  I  halt  in  pace, 

Yet  I  creep 
To  the  throne  of  grace. 

Then  let  ^v  rath  remove ; 
Love  will  do  tiic  deed  ; 

For  with  love 
Stony  hearts  will  bleed. 

Love  is  swift  of  foot ; 
Love's  a  man  of  war, 
And  can  shoot, 
And  can  hit  from  far. 

Who  can  'scape  his  bow  ^ 
That  which  wrought  on  Thee, 

Brought  Thee  low, 
Needs  must  work  on  me. 

Throw  away  Thy  rod; 
Though  man  frailties  hath, 

Thou  art  God: 
Throw  away  Thy  wrath  I 
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28^  A  l^ialogue 

Mm*  C  WEETEST  Savknir,  if  my  aoiil 
^   Wm  but  worth  die  hanng, 
Quickly  slioold  I  then  control 

Any  thooght  of  waying. 
But  when  all  my  care  and  pains 
Cannot  give  the  name  of  gains 
To  Thy  wretch  so  full  of  stains, 
What  delight  or  hope  remains  ? 

Sinkw,  What,  child,  is  the  balance  thioe^ 
Thine  the  poiie  and  measure? 
If  I  wxf,  'Thoa  Shalt  be  Mine/ 

Finger  not  My  treasore. 
What  the  gpins  in  having  thee 
Do  amonnt  to^  only  He 
Who  for  man  was  sold  can  see  ^ 
That  translerrM  th'  accounts  to  Me* 

Miuu  But  as  1  can  see  no  merit 
jUeading  to  this  favour, 

So  the  way  to  fit  me  for  it 
Is  beyond  my  savour. 

As  the  iesao%  then,  is  Thine, 

So  the  way  is  none  of  mine; 

I  disclaim  the  whole  design; 

Sin  and  I  icsigD* 

Saviour.  That  is  all :  if  that  I  could 
Gtt  without  repining; 
And  ^^y  clay,  My  creature,  would 
Follow  My  resigning ; 
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That  as  I  did  freely  part 

With  My  glory  and  desert. 

Left  all  joys  to  feel  ail  smart  ■ 

Man,  Ah,  no  moie!  Thou  break*st  my  hearti 
iHf.  The  Tulle/ 

"VVTHEN  God  at  first  made  Man, 
™      Having  a  glass  of  blessings  standing  by- 
Let  us  (said  He)  pov.r  on  him  all  we  can ; 
Let  tlie  world's  nches,  which  dispersed  lie^ 

Contract  into  a  span. 

So  strength  first  made  a  way, 
Then  beauty  liow'd,  then  wisdom,  honour,  pleasure: 
When  almost  all  was  out,  God  made  a  stay^ 
Perceiving  that,  nlonc  of  all  His  treasure. 

Rest  in  the  bottom  lay. 

For  if  I  should  (said  He) 
Bestow  this  jewel  also  on  My  creature, 
He  would  adore  My  gifts  instead  of  Me, 
And  rest  in  Nature,  not  the  God  of  Nature: 

So  both  should  losers  be. 

Yet  let  him  keej)  the  rest. 
But  keep  them  with  repining  restlessness; 
Let  him  be  rich  and  weary,  that  at  least, 
If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 

May  toss  him  to  My  breast. 
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286*  Love 

T  OVE  bade  me  welcome;  yet  my  soul  drew  back, 

Guilty  of  dust  and  sin. 
But  ^mck-eyed  Love,  observing  me  grow  slack 

From  my  first  entrance  in, 
Drew  nearer  to  me,  fi\voetiy  questioning 

li  X  iack'd  any  thing. 

gucsty'  I  answered,  ^woitfay  to  be  heres* 

Lofe  said,  ^You  shall  be  be.' 
'I,  the  imkuidy  ungrateful?  Ah,  my  deari 

I  cannot  look  on  Thee/ 
Lore  took  my  hand  and  smiltog  did  reply, 

*Who  made  the  eyes  but  IV 

'Truth,  Lord;  but  I  have  marr*d  them:  let  my  shame 

Go  where  it  doth  deserve.* 
'And  know  you  not,'  says  Love,  'Who  boie  the  blamed* 

'My  dear,  then  I  will  serve.' 
^You  must  sit  down,'  says  Lofe«  *and  taste  mj  meat.' 

So  I  did  sit  and  eat. 


JAMES  SHIRLEY 
287*  A  Hymn 

1596-1666 

OFLY»  my  Soul  1   What  hang?  upon 
Tliy  drooping  wings. 
And  weighs  them  down 
With  lore  of  gaudy  moftal  things? 

The  Sun  is  now  i'  the  east:  each  shade 

As  he  doth  rise 

Is  shorter  made. 
That  earth  may  lessen  to  our  eyes. 
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O  be  oot  careless  then  and  play 

Unlil  the  Sur  of  Peace 
Hide  all  his  beams  in  dark  recess  ! 
Poor  pilgrims  needs  must  lose  their  way. 
When  all  the  shadows  do  increase. 


288*  'Death  the  Leveller 

THE  ^ories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 
There  is  no  aimonr  a^inst  Fate; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  ldng;»; 
Sceptre  and  Crown 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crookM  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  held, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill : 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield ; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still: 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate, 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death* 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow; 

Then  boasi  no  more  your  mighty  deeds ! 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar  now 
Sec  where  the  victor-victira  bleeds. 
Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb: 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  their  dust. 
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ASK  me  no  more  where  Jotc  bestows. 

When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rosej 
For  in  your  beauty's  orient  deep 
These  ^wers,  as  in  their  causes,  ske|i. 

Ask  me  no  moie  whither  do  stnj 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  ihqr; 
For  m  pure  love  hetien  did  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hm. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightmyie  when  May  is  past| 
For  in  your  sweet  difidiiig  throat 
She  vintets  and  keeps  warm  her  aoie. 

Ask  roe  no  more  where  those  stars  'li^ht 
That  downwards  fall  in  dead  of  night; 
For  in  your  eyes  they  sit,  and  there 
Fix^  become  as  in  their  sphere. 

Ask  me  no  more  if  east  or 
The  Fhflcnix  bnkli  her  ipicy 
For  mito  yon  at  last  she  ffin. 
And  in  your  fi«grant  bosom  <fies. 

2go.    Tersuasims  to  Joy :  a  Song 

T  F  the  quick  spirits  in  your  eye 
*    Now  languish  and  anon  most  die  j 
If  every  sweet  and  every  grace 
Must  fly  from  that  forsaken  face; 
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Then,  Celia,  let  us  reap  our  joys 
Kre  Tiine  such  goodly  ifiut  destioys. 

Or  if  that  golden  fleece  must  grow 

For  ever  free  from  aged  siiow ; 

If  those  bright  suns  must  know  no  sbade^ 

Nor  your  fresh  beauties  ever  fade ; 
Then  fear  not,  Celia,  to  bestow 
What,  still  beiog  gather'd,  still  must  grow* 

Thus  either  Tin^e  his  sickle  brings 
In  vain,  or  else  in  vain  his  wings* 

2ph    To  His  Tnamstant  Mistress 

W/HEN  thou,  poor  ExoonuDmnc&le 
^     From  all  the  joys  of  Love,  shalt  see 

The  full  reward  and  glorious  fate 

Which  my  strong  faith  shall  purchase  me. 
Then  curse  thine  own  inconstancy  1 

A  fairer  hand  than  thine  shall  cure 

That  heart  wiiicti  thy  false  oaths  did  wound; 

And  to  my  soul  a  soul  more  pure 

Than  thine  shall  by  Love's  hand  be  bound, 
And  both  with  e^ual  glory  crown'd* 

Then  shilt  diou  weep,  entreat,  complain 

To  Love,  as  I  did  once  to  thee ; 
When  all  thy  tears  shall  be  as  vain 

As  mine  were  then:  ibr  thou  ahak  be 

Danm'd  for  thy  false  apoatasf • 

•9« 
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2p2*        Tie  Unfading  Beauty 

LJ  E  that  JoTCS  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fiics: 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay. 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away* 

But  a  smooth  and  stead£ist  mind. 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires. 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined, 
Kindle  never-dying  fires. 

Wbexe  these  are  not,  I  despise 

Lofdy  cheeks  or  lips  or  eyes* 

29  i.   Ingratejul  Beauty  threatened 

TZNOW,  Celia,  since  thou  art  so  proud, 
Twas  I  that  gave  thee  thy  renown, 
mion  badst  in  the  forgotten  crowd 

Of  common  beauties  lived  unknown, 
Had  not  my  verse  extoU'd  thy  name, 
And  with  it  imp'd  the  wings  of  Fame, 

That  killing  power  is  none  of  thine  |- 
I  gave  it  to  thy  voice  and  eyes ; 

Thy  sweets,  thy  graces,  all  are  mine; 
Thou  art  my  star,  shtn'st  in  my  skies  { 

Then  dart  not  from  thy  borrowed  sphere 

Lightning  on  him  that  fix'd  thee  there. 
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Tempt  me  with  such  affrights  no  mure, 
Lest  what  I  made  I  uncreate ; 

Let  fouls  thy  mystic  form  adore, 
I  know  thee  in  thy  mortaJ  stiite. 

Wise  poets,  that  wrapt  Truth  in  tales, 

Knew  her  themselves  through  all  her  veils. 

On  the  Lady  Mary  Villurs 

'yHE  Lady  Maiy  Vmm  lies 
^     Under  tins  stone;  widi  weeping  eyes 
The  parents  that  first  gsfe  her  biith. 
And  their  sad  friends,  hkl  her  in  earth. 
If  any  of  them,  Readcf,  vete 
Known  unto  thee,  shed  a  tear; 
Or  if  thyself  possess  a  gqn 
As  dear  to  thee,  as  this  to  them. 
Though  a  stranger  to  this  place, 
Bewail  in  theirs  thine  own  hard  case: 
For  thou  perhaps  at  thy  return 
Mti^  sL  iiad  diy  Darling  m  an  uiu. 


zgj.  Another 

'T'HIS  httle  vault,  this  narrow  room, 

**•     Of  Love  and  Beauty  is  tlie  tomb; 
The  dawning  beam,  that  'gan  to  clear 
Our  clouded  sky,  lies  darkened  here, 
For  ever  set  to  us :  by  Death 
Sent  to  enflame  the  World  Beneath. 

Twas  but  a  bud,  yet  did  contain 
More  sweetness  than  shall  spring  again; 

too 
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A  budding  Star,  that  might  have  pown 
Into  a  Sun  when  it  had  blown. 
This  hopefyl  Beauty  did  create 
New  life  in  Lofe'a  declining  state; 
Bui  now  hk  tmjkc  ends,  and  we 
Fnxn  fire  and  wounding  darts  Me  fiee; 
His  brandy  his  bow,  let  mo  roan  Icar: 
The  flames,  the  «rmw%  all  lie  ken. 


JASPER  MAYNE 

-ipA  T/mc 

I,  ...  1604-1671 

'TIME  is  the  letOiet'd  thing, 

And,  whilst  I  pnise 

The  spaiUings  of  thy  looks  and  call  them  rays, 

Takes  wing. 

Leaving  behind  him  as  he  flies 

An  unperceiv(  d  dimness  in  thine  eyes. 

His  minutes,  whilst  they're  told. 

Do  make  us  old ; 

And  every  sand  of  his  fleet  gUss, 

Incrc.ising  age  as  it  doth  pass. 

Insensibly  sows  wrinkles  there 

Where  flowers  and  roses  do  appear. 

Whilst  we  do  speak,  our  fire 

Doth  into  ice  expire, 

Flames  turn  to  frost; 

And  ere  we  can 

Know  how  our  crow  tans  swaa. 

Or  how  a  sihrer  snow 

Springs  there  where  jet  did  grow. 

Our  ^Kiing  qring  is  tn  dnli  winter  lost. 
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Since  then  the  Night  hath  huil'd 

Darkness,  Love's  shade. 
Over  its  enemy  the  Day,  and  made 

The  world 
Just  such  a  blind  and  shapeless  thing 
As  'twas  before  light  did  from  darkness  spring, 
Let  us  employ  its  treasure 
And  make  shade  pleasure: 
Let's  number  out  the  hours  bf  blisses, 
And  count  the  nunutes  by  our  kbses ; 
Let  the  heaTens  new  motions  feel 
And  by  our  embraces  wheel; 
And  whilst  we  try  the  way 
By  which  Love  doth  convey 
Soul  unto  soul, 
And  nuDgKng  so 
Bifakes  them  such  nqitnies  know 
As  makes  them  dntnnced  lie 
In  mutual  ecstasy, 
Let  the  harnKmioas  ^heres  in  music  roll! 

WILLLA.M  HABINGTON 

2p7.  To  Jloscs  in  tie  Bosom  of  Casiara 

1605-1654 

YE  blushing  vii;^  ^FPy  ^ 
In  the  chaste  nunnery  of  her  breasts — 
For  he'd  profane  so  chaste  a  fair, 
Whoe'er  should  call  them  Cupid's  nests. 

Transplanted  tlius  ho\'/  bright  ye  grow  I 
How  rich  a  pertunie  do  ye  yield ! 

In  some  close  garden  cowslips  so 
Are  sweeter  than  i'  th*  opeq  field. 
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In  those  white  doisten  live  secure 

From  the  rode  Masts  of  wanton  breath  1 — 

Each  hoar  more  innocent  and  pure, 
Till  you  shall  wither  ioto  dcutii. 

Then  that  which  living  gave  you  room^ 
Your  glocious  sepulchre  shall  be* 

There  wants  no  marble  for  a  tomb 
Whose  breast  hath  maiUe  been  to  me. 

2g8»     Nox  Nacti  Tndkat  Scientiam 

"WTHEN  I  survey  the  bright 
^     Celestial  sphere; 
So  rich  with  jewels  hung,  that  Night 
Doth  like  an  Ethiop  bride  appear: 

My  soul  her  win^s  cloth  spread 
And  heavenward  flies, 
Til'  Almighty's  mysteries  to  read 
In  the  large  volumes  of  the  skies. 

For  the  bright  fitmameat 

Shoots  forth  DO  flame 
So  slent,  but  is  eloquent 

In  spealung  the  Creator's  name. 

No  un^t.^^l^ded  star 

Contracts  its  light 
Into  so  small  a  character, 

Removed  far  from  our  hnroan  right. 

But  if  we  steadfast  look 

We  shall  discern 
In  it,  as  in  some  holy  book, 

How  man  may  heavenly  knowledge  learn. 
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It  teUs  tilt  co>qjuawr 

Thit  fu  Hi'ccch'id  powtfy 

Which  his  proud  dangers  traffic  for, 

Is  but  the  triumph  of  an  hour: 

That  from  die  farthest  North, 
Some  oatioQ  may, 
Yet  undiscovcr'd,  issue  forth, 

And  o'er  his  new-got  cootjuest  swayt 

Some  nation  yet  shut  in 
With  hills  of  ice 
May  be  let  out  to  scourgp  lus  sin» 
Till  they  shall  e^ual  lum  m  ^oe. 

And  then  they  likewise  siksU 
Their  mm  hafei 
For  as  youndves  your  empires  fall, 
And  efeiy  ktn^loni  hsth  s  g^vc; 

Thus  those  celestial  fires. 

Though  scennng  mote, 
The  fidlacy  of  oor  desires 
And  all  the  pride  of  life  eotSmi^ 

For  they  have  watch'd  since  first 
The  World  had  birth: 
And  found  sin  in  itself  accurst. 
And  DOthiog  permaoent  on  EartJu 
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2pp.  A  Dewut  l/mer 

1609-1^ 

T  HAVE  8  mistress,  for  perfections  rare 

*    In  but  in  my  thoughts  most  £ur« 

Like  tapers  on  the  altar  shbe  her  eyes ; 

Her  bretth  is  the  perfume  of  sacrifioe; 

And  where8o«*er  my  fuicy  would  hcgin, 

Still  her  pedection  lets  r^gpon  in. 

We  sit  and  talk,  and  kbs  away  the  hours 

As  chastely  as  the  morning  dews  kiss  flowers: 

I  touch  ho",  like  my  beads,  with  devout  caiv^ 

And  come  unto  my  courtship  as  my  prayer. 


joo.  An  Ode  U  Master  Antbmy  StafforJ 

to  hasten  Him  into  the  Country 

/*^OME,  spur  away, 

I  have  no  paueoce  for  a  longer  stay. 
But  must  go  down 
And  leave  the  charj^iable  noise  of  this  great  town; 
I  will  the  country  se^ 
Where  old  simplicity, 
Though  hid  in  gray, 
Doth  look  more  gay 
Than  foppery  in  plush  and  scarlet  clad* 
Farewell,  you  city  wits,  that  are 
Almost  at  civil  war — 
Tis  time  that  I  grow  wise^  when  aU  the  world  grows  mad. 
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More  of  my  days 
1  will  Dot  Spend  to  gaia  an  idiot's  praise; 

Or  to  make  sport 
For  some  slight  Puisne  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Then,  worthy  St-jfford,  say, 
How  shall  we  spend  tlie  day? 
With  what  delights 
Shorten  the  nights  ? 
When  from  this  tumult  we  are  got  secure, 
Where  mirth  with  all  her  fieedoiii  gpes. 
Yet  shall  no  finger  loae^ 
Wheie  eftrj  woid  is  thought,  and  efoy  thought  b  pore? 

There  from  the  tree 
We'll  ch  rries  pluck,  and  pick  the  strawberry; 

And  every  day 
Go  see  the  wholesome  country  girls  make  hay. 
Whose  brown  hath  lovelier  grace 
Than  any  painted  face 
That  I  do  know 
Hyde  Park  can  show: 
Where  I  had  rather  gain  a  kiss  than  meet 
(Though  some  of  them  in  greater  state 
Might  court  my  love  with  plate) 
The  beauties  of  the  Cheap,  and  wives  of  Lombard  StreeL 

But  think  upon 
Some  other  pleasures:  these  to  me  are  none. 

Why  do  I  prate 
Of  women,  that  are  thmg9  ag^unst  niy  £tte  1 
I  never  mean  to  wed 
Tb^t  torture  to  my  beds 
My  Muse  is  she 
My  lore  shall  bew 
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Let  clowns  get  wealth  and  heirs :  when  I  am  gone 
And  that  great  bugbear,  grimly  Death, 
Shall  take  this  idle  breath, 
If  I  a  poem  leave,  that  poem  is  my  soo. 

Of  thb  no  more! 
We^U  lather  taste  the  hright  Pomona's  storCi 

No  firuit  shall  'scape 
Our  palates,  from  the  damson  to  the  grape. 

Then,  full,  we'll  seek  a  shade, 
And  hear  what  music 's  made  j 
How  Philomel 
Her  tale  doth  telJ, 
And  how  the  other  birds  do  fill  the  quire; 
The  thrush  and  blackbird  lend  their  tluoats, 
Warbling  melodious  notes  j 
We  will  all  sports  eojoy  which  others  but  desire. 

0ms  is  the  sky. 
Where  at  what  fowl  we  please  our  hawk  shall  fly : 

Nor  will  we  spare 
To  hunt  the  crafty  fox  or  timorous  hare; 
But  let  our  hounds  run  loose 
In  any  ground  they'll  choose; 
The  buck  shall  fall, 
The  stag,  and  all. 
Our  pleasures  must  from  their  own  warrants  be, 
For  to  my  Muse,  if  not  to  me, 
I'm  sure  all  game  is  free: 
Heaven,  earth,  are  all  but  parts  of  her  great  royalty. 

And  when  we  mesii 
To  taste  of  Bacchus'  blessings  now  and  then. 

And  drink  by  stealth 
A  cup  or  two  to  noUe  Baikley's  health, 
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ni  take  my  pipe  and  try 
The  Phrygian  melody ; 
Which  he  that  hears, 
Lets  through  his  ears 
A  madness  to  distemper  all  the  brain; 
Then  I  another  pipe  will  take 
And  Doric  music  loake^ 
To  civilize  with  gram  notes  our  wits  a^dn. 


SIR  WiLLIAiM  DAVENANT 

THE  lark  now  leaves  his  wat'ry  nest, 
And  climbing  shakes  his  dewy  wtogs. 
He  takes  thb  window  for  the  East, 

And  to  implore  your  ligfit  he  sisgs--* 
Awake^  awake  1  the  mom  will  never  rise 
Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes. 

The  merchant  hows  unto  the  seaman's  star, 

The  plou;^hman  from  the  sun  his  season  takes; 

But  stil]  the  lover  wonders  what  they  are 

Who  look  lor  day  before  his  mistress  wakes. 

Awake,  awake!  break  thro*  your  veils  of  lawn! 

Then  draw  your  curtains,  and  begin  the  dawnl 

J  02.        To  a  Mistress  7)/ing 

lover.  \rOUR  beau^,  ripe  wtA  calm  aod  fresh 
^  As  eastern  summers  are, 
Must  now,  foraakiiig  time  and  fleshy 
Add  li^  to  some  small  atar* 
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Philmfierm  Whilst  she  yet  &feS|  ivere  stars  decs/d^ 
Their  light  by  hers  relief  might  fiodi 
But  Death  will  lead  her  to  a  shade 
Where  Love  is  cold  and  Beauty  blind. 

Zffwr,  Lofen^  whose  piiests  all  jwets  aic^ 

Thidt  eiery  nustressy  when  she  diesy 
Is  chained  at  least  into  a  star: 

And  who  dares  doubt  the  poets  wise? 

PhUktopber*  But  ask  not  bodies  doom'd  to  die 
To  what  abode  they  go ; 
Since  Knowledge  is  faiit  Sonm/s  spyi 
It  is  not  sale  to  know. 


30}.  Praise  and  Tracer 

p  RAISE  is  devotion  fit  f)r  mighty  nundsi 
^  The  dilPring  world's  agreeing  saciiftoe; 
Where  Heaven  divided  faiths  united  finds: 
But  Prayer  in  various  discord  upward  flies. 

For  Prayer  the  ocean  is  where  diversely 
Men  steer  their  course^  each  to  a  several  coast; 

Where  all  oar  interests  so  discordant  be 
That  half  beg  wnids  by  which  the  rest  are  lost. 

By  Peoitenoe  wlwn  we  ouraelves  forsake^ 
'TIS  but  in  wise  des^  on  piteous  Heaven; 

In  Praise  we  nobly  give  what  God  may  take. 
And  are^  without  a  begg^'s  blush,  forgiven. 
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iOA.  On  a  Girdle 

"    '  i6o6-i68f 

'T^HAT  wluch  her  slender  waist  confined 
^  SJial]  now  my  joyfrl  temples  bind; 
No  monarch  but  would  give  his  crown 
His  aims  might  do  what  this  has  done. 

It  was  tcsf  Heaven's  extremest  spheiCf 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer: 

My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love, 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move. 

A  narrow  compass  !    and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that 's  good^  and  all  that 's  fair  i 
Give  me  but  what  this  ribband  bound, 
Take  all  the  rest  the  son  goes  round  I 
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JO/.  Go,  hvely  £ose 

O,  lovely  Rose — 
Tell  hor  that  w.r-tes  her  time  and  mc, 
That  now  she  knows. 
When  I  resemble  her  to  tiiec, 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be» 

Tell  her  that's  yonng. 
And  shuns  to  have  her  giaoes  spied. 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deseits  where  no  men  abide, 
Thoo  most  have  nnoommcndcd  died* 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired: 

Bid  her  come  forth, 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired. 
And  not  blu^li  so  to  be  adniircd. 
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Then  die — that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  thing?  laie 

May  read  m  thee; 
How  small  a  pait  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  woodrons  sweet  and  fair ! 

306.  Old  Age 

T^HE  seas  are  quiet  when  ihe  winds  give  o'erj 
*    So  calm  are  we  when  passions  are  no  more. 
For  then  we  know  how  vain  it  was  to  boast 
Of  fleeting  things,  so  certain  to  be  lost. 
Clouds  of  affection  from  our  younger  eyes 
Conceal  that  emptiness  which  age  descries. 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  dccay'd, 
Lets  in  new  light  throiigh  chinks  that  Time  hath  made: 
Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become 
As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 
Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view 
That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 


JOHN  MILTON 

i07*  Hymn  on  the  Morning  of  Chrises 

Nativity 

1608-1674 

IT  WIS  the  Winter  wilder 
While  the  HeaT'n-bom-diilde, 
All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  mde  manger  lies; 
Natnie  in  aw  to  him 
Had  doiPt  her  gawdy  trim, 

Wfdi  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize: 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  Sun  her  lusty  Paramour. 
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Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woo*s  the  gentle  Air 

To  hide  her  guilty  fmi  wkk  iDOOont  Snow, 
.  And  on  her  naked  shme^ 
PoUute  with  sin  full  blame, 

The  Saintly  Vail  of  Maideo  white  10  tbfOWy 
Confounded)  that  her  Makers  eyes 
Should  look  so  neer  npoa  her  foul  defecmities. 

But  he  her  fears  to  cease, 
Sent  down  the  nieck-eyd  Peace, 

She  crowa'd  wuh  Olive  green,  caaie  softly  sliding 
Down  throiic^h  tf,*.-  turmi^  spihear 
His  ready  Harbinger, 

With  Turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividiagf 
And  waving  wide  her  mirtle  wand. 
She  strikes  a  unifersall  Peace  thioagh  Sea  aad  Land* 

No  War,  or  Battails  sound 
Was  facaid  the  World  aroood, 

The  idle  spear  and  shieM  were  bl^  up  hung; 
The  hookM  Chariot  stood 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood, 

Tl.c  'rri;jii]  c*.  spake  not  to  the  armM  throngi 
And  Kirgb  bale  ^.lUl  wr.h  awful)  eye, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  tiicix  sovran  Lord  w<u>  by. 

But  peacefull  was  the  night 
Wherin  the  Prince  of  MgM 

His  raign  of  peace  upon  the  eaith  beg^s 
The  Wiodes  with  wonder  wfaisti 
SmoocUy  the  wateis  kist, 

Wluspering  new  joyes  to  the  milde  OceaOy 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave. 
While  Biida  of  Cahn  sit  brooding  on  the  chanM  wa?e. 
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The  Stars  with  deep  amaze 
Stand  fixt  in  stedfast  gaze, 

Beoding  one  way  their  pretious  hiflnence» 
And  will  not  take  their  flight. 
For  all  the  morning  light. 

Or  Lucifer  that  often  warn'd  them  thence; 
But  in  their  glimmering  Orbs  did  g)ow, 
UmiU  their  Lofd  himsdf  beqpoke^  and  bid  them  go. 

And  though  the  shady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room. 

The  Sun  himself  wiih-held  his  wonted  speed, 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame^ 
As  liis  mferiour  flame, 

The  new  enlightn'd  world  no  more  should  need; 
He  saw  a  greater  San  appear 

Then  his  bright  Throne,  or  burning  Axletree  could  bear. 

Tbe  Sbcpherds  on  the  Laws, 
Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn^ 

Sate  simply  chatting  m  a  mstick  row; 
Full  little  thought  they  than, 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kmdly  com  to  live  with  ihem  hdowf 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  ds  their  sheep, 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busie  keep. 

When  such  musick  sweet 
Thdr  hearts  and  eais  did  greet, 

As  nerer  was  by  moitaU  finger  strodk, 
Divindy-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringM  noise. 

As  all  their  souls  in  Uisfbll  raptae  took: 
The  Air  anch  pleasure  loth  to  loac^ 

thousand  echo's  slill  piolong^  each  heav'nly  dose* 
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Nature  that  heard  such  sound 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cyntliia's  scat,  the  Airy  rcgioo  thnlhng, 
Nou'  was  almost  won 
To  til  ink  her  part  was  don, 

And  that  her  raign  had  here  its  last  fuldliiog; 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  Heav'n  and  Earth  in  happier  union. 

At  last  surrounds  thdr  sight 
A  Gbbe  of  circdar  light, 

That  with  long  beams  the  sbame-fac't  night  array *d. 
The  helmid  Cherubim 
And  sworded  Seraphim, 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  displaid, 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire. 
With  unexpressive  notes  to  Heav'ns  new-bom  Heir. 

Such  musick  (as  'tis  said) 
Before  was  never  made, 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  mombg  snng, 
While  the  Creator  Great 
His  constellations  set, 

And  the  weU-baUanc't  world  on  hinges  hung. 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep^ 
And  bid  the  weltring  waves  their  oozy  channel  keepb 

Ring  out  ye  Crystall  sphears, 
Once  bless  our  human  ears, 

(If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so) 
And  let  vour  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time ; 

And  let  the  Bavc  oi'  Heav'ns  deep  Organ  blow. 
And  with  your  ninetoid  harmony 
Make  up  fiiU  consort  to  th'Angelike  symphony, 
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For  if  such  holy  Song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  !onj, 

Time  will  run  back,  aad  fetch  the  age  of  gold, 
And  speckl'd  vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  stn  will  melt  hem  earthly  mould, 
And  Hell  it  self  will  ]nss  sway, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

Yea  Truth,  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 

Th'cnameld  Arras  of  the  Rain-bow  wearing, 
And  Mercy  set  between, 
Thron'd  in  Cclestiall  sheen. 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  stearing, 
And  Heav'n  as  at  som  festivall, 
Wiii  open  wide  the  Gates  of  her  high  Palace  HalL 

But  wisest  Fate  sayes  no, 
This  most  not  yet  be  so, 

The  Babe  lies  yet  in  smilmg  Infincj* 
That  00  the  bitter  cross 
Must  redeem  our  loss; 

So  both  htmsdf  and  is  to  glorifiei 
Yet  first  to  those  ychain'd  m  sleeps 
The  wakefuil  trump  of  doom  most  thiader  tfirough  the  deep^ 

With  such  a  horrid  clang 
As  on  mount  Sinai  rang 

While  the  red  fire,  and  amouldriog  clouds  out  brakes 
The  agM  Earth  agast 
With  terrour  of  that  bbst. 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  center  shake; 
When  at  the  worlds  last  session, 
The  dreadful!  Jodg^  in  middle  Air  shall  spread  his  throne. 
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And  then  at  last  our  bliss 
Full  and  jxifcct  is, 

But  now  begins ;  for  from  this  happy  day 
Th'old  Dragon  under  ground 
In  straiter  limits  bound. 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway. 
And  wrath  to  see  his  Kingdom  fail, 
kiwiodges  the  scaly  Honour  of  his  foulded  tail. 

The  Oracles  are  dniuni, 
No  voice  or  hideotis  himiiii 

Runs  through  the  archid  roof  id  words  deceinng. 

Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shreik  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 

No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 

Inspire's  the  paie-ty\i  Priest  irom  the  piQ|jiietic  ctil. 

The  londy  nuHmtains  o're^ 
And  the  lesoundmg  shore, 

A  TOtoe  of  weeping  heard,  and  kNid  lament; 
From  haunted  spring,  and  dak 
Edg'd  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  Genius  b  with  sighing  sent, 
With  flowre-inwov'n  tresses  torn 
The  Nimphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets  moora. 

In  consecrated  Earth, 
And  on  the  holy  Hearth, 

The  Lars,  and  I,  emu  res  moan  with  midnight  plaint. 
In  Urns,  and  Altars  round, 
A  drear,  and  dying  sound 

Affrights  the  Flamins  at  their  service  i|uaint| 
And  the  chill  Marble  seems  to  sweaty 
While  each  peculiar  power  foi]goes  hb  wonted  seaL 
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Pcor,  and  Baalini, 

Forsake  their  Temples  dim, 

With  that  twise-batter*d  god  of  Faltstio^ 
And  mooQed  Ashtaroth, 
HeaVos  Queen  and  Mother  both, 

Now  sits  not  gjut  with  Tapers  holy  sJuD^ 
The  Libyc  Hammon  shrinks  his  bom, 
In  Yain  the  Tyrian  Maids  thdr  wonoded  Thamiz  nouiti* 

And  sullen  Moloch  fled, 
Hath  Ick  in  shadows  drcd, 

His  burning  Idol  all  of  blackest  huCi 
in  vain  with  Cymbals  ring, 
They  call  the  grisly  king, 

In  dismall  dance  about  the  furnace  bluei 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Isis  and  Orus,  and  the  Dog  Aniihis  hast. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Mcmphian  GiO¥e,*or  Green, 

Ttaunpling  the  unshowi^d  Gnsoe  with  lowings  loud: 
Nor  can  be  be  al  test 
Withm  his  sacred  chest, 

Naught  but  profoundest  Hell  can  be  his  shroud, 
III  \.i:n  with  Timbrel'd  Anthems  dark 
The  :>abIe-stolM  Sorcerers  bear  his  worshipt  Ark. 

•He  feels  from  Juda*s  Land 
The  dredded  Infants  hand, 

The  raves  of  Bethlehem  Uind  his  dusky  eyn; 
Nor  all  the  gods  besid^ 
Longer  dare  abide, 

Not  l^rphon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine: 
Our  Babe  to  shew  his  Godhead  true, 
Can  in  hb  swadlbg  bands  contml  the  damnld  crew. 
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So  when  the  Sun  m  bed, 
CurtamM  with  cloudy  red, 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  Orient  wave. 

The  flocking  shadows  pale, 

Troop  to  th'inferaall  jail, 

Lach  ieticr'd  G!io-t  blips  to  his  severall  grave, 
And  the  yellow-skirted  Fayes, 

Fly  after  the  Night-steeds,  leaving  their  Mooa-iov'd  maze. 

But  see  the  Viipn  blest, 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest 

Time  is  our  tedioas  Song  should  here  have  endmg, 
Hesv'ns  youngest  teemM  Star, 
Hath  fixt  her  polisht  Car, 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  Handmaid  Lamp  attending: 
And  all  about  the  Courtly  Stable^ 
Brigbt-hamest  Angeb  sit  in  order  serviceable* 

So8.  On  Time 

"CLY  envious  Time,  till  thou  run  out  thy  nce^ 
^   Call  on  the  lazy  leaden-stepping  hours, 
Whose  speed  is  but  the  heavy  Plummets  pace; 
And  glut  thy  sdf  with  what  thy  womb  devours, 
Which  is  no  more  then  what  is  false  and  vain. 
And  meerly  mortal  dross; 
So  little  is  our  loss, 
So  liLile  IS  thy  gain. 

For  when  as  each  thing  bad  thou  hast  cntomb'd, 

And  last  oi  all,  thy  greedy  self  consum'd, 

Then  long  Eternity  shall  greet  our  bliss 

With  an  individual  kiss; 

And  Joy  shall  overtake  us  as  a  flood, 

Wh  en  every  thing  that  is  sincerely  good 
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And  perfectly  diTme, 

With  Truth,  and  Peace,  and  Love  shall  ever  shine 

About  the  supreme  1'hrone 

Of  him,  t'whosc  happy-making  sight,  alone, 

When  once  our  hcav'nly-guided  soul  shall  climCy 

Then  all  this  Earthy  grosnes  quit, 

Altir'd  with  Stars,  we  shall  for  ever  sit, 

Triumphixig  over  Death,  and  Chance,  and  thee  O  Time. 

jop,         jit  a  Solemn  Muskk 

OLEST  pair  of  Sirens,  pledges  of  HeaT^  joy, 
^  Sphear-bocn  hamiooioitt  Sbters,  Vdoe,  and  Vers, 
Wed  ym  divine  sounds,  and  mist  power  employ 
Dead  things  with  inbreathed  sense  abie  to  pierce^ 

And  to  our  high-rais'd  phantasie  present, 

That  undisturbed  Song  of  pure  content. 

Ay  sung  before  the  sap  hire- coloui'd  throae 

To  him  tliat  sits  theron 

With  Saintly  shout,  and  solemn  Jubily, 

Where  the  bright  Seraphim  in  burning  row 

Their  loud  up-lifted  Angel  trumpt:ts  blow, 

And  the  Cherubick  host  in  thousand  quires 

Touch  their  immortal  Harps  of  golden  wires, 

Wi*h  :hu-e  fU5t  Spirits  that  wear  victorious  Palms, 

Hymns  devout  and  holy  Psalms 

Singing  everlastingly; 

That  we  on  Earth  with  undiscording  foice 

May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  notse; 

As  once  we  did,  till  disproportion^  sin 

Jarr'd  against  natores  chime,  and  with  harsh  din 

Broke  the  £nr  musick  that  all  creatures  made 

To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  niotioo  sway'd 
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Id  peifect  Diapason,  whilst  tfacj  stood 

In  first  obedience,  and  tlieir  state  of  good. 

O  may  we  soon  again  renew  that  Song, 

And  keep  in  tune  with  Heaven,  till  God  ere  long 

To  his  celestial  consort  us  unite^ 

To  live  with  him,  and  sing  in  endlis  mom  of  light* 

O  ENCE  loathM  Melancholy 


^      Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  midnight  bom, 
In  Stygian  Cave  forlom 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shreiks,  and  sights  unholy, 
Find  out  som  uncouth  odl, 

Where  brooding  darknes  spreads  his  jeaknis  wings, 
And  the  night-Rsven  sings  i 

There,  under  Ebon  shades,  and  low-bcow'd  Rocks, 
As  ragged  as  thy  Locks, 

In  dark  Cunmerian  desert  ever  dwelL 
But  com  tfaon  Goddes  fiur  and  free^ 
In  Heaf^n  ydeap'd  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men,  heartpcasmg  Mirth, 
Whom  lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth 
With  two  sister  Graces  more 
To  Ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore; 
Or  whct-lier  (as  so  in  Sagcr  siDg) 
The  frolick  Wind  that  breathes  the  Spring, 
Ze]ihir  with  Aurora  playinf^. 
As  he  met  her  once  a  Maying, 
There  on  Beds  of  Violets  blew, 
And  ficsh-blown  Roses  washt  in  dew, 
Fill'd  her  with  ihce  a  daughter  fair, 
So  bucksom,  biith,  and  debonair. 
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Haste  thee  nymph,  and  biiog  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quips  and  Cranks,  and  \yanton  Wiles, 
Nods,  and  Becks,  and  Wreathed  Smiles, 
Such  as  hang  oa  Hebe's  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek; 
Sport  that  wrincled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holdiDg  both  his  sides. 
Com,  and  trip  it  as  ye  go 
On  the  light  fantastick  toe, 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  tfaee^ 
The  Mountain  Nymph,  sweet  Liberty  | 
And  if  I  g|?e  thee  honour  due^ 
Mirth,  adidt  me  of  thy  cme 
To  life  with  her,  simI  Jive  with  thee^ 
In  omcpioTM  plonures  free; 
To  hear  the  Lark  begin  hb  flight, 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night, 
From  his  watch-iowre  m  the  ski^ 
TSL  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise; 
Then  to  com  in  spight  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow, 
Through  the  Sweet-Briar,  or  the  VinCi 
Or  the  twisted  Eglantine. 
While  the  Cock  with  lively  din, 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darknes  thin, 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  Barn  dore, 
Stoutly  struts  his  Danics  before, 
Oft  Ust  ning  how  the  Hounds  ?.nd  hom 
Cbearly  rouse  tiie  slumbring  morn. 
From  the  side  of  soin  Hoar  Hill, 
Th  rough  the  high  wood  echoing  <fhriilr 
Som  time  walking  not  miseen 
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By  Hedge-row  Elms,  on  Hillocks  gFceoi 
Right  against  the  Eastern  gate^ 
Wher  the  gireat  Son  begins  Ins  states 
Rob*d  in  flames,  and  Amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  Uiousand  Liveries  dighu 
While  the  Plowman  neer  at  hand, 
Whistles  ore  the  Furrowed  Land, 
And  the  Milkmaid  singcth  blithe, 
And  the  Mower  whets  his  sithe, 
And  every  Shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  Hawdiom  in  the  dale. 
Streit  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures 
Whilst  the  Lantskip  round  it  measures, 
Russet  T.awns,  and  Fallows  Gray, 
Where  the  niblmg  flocks  do  stray^ 
MountaiDs  on  whose  barren  brest 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest: 
Meadows  trim  with  Daisies  pide. 
Shallow  Brooks,  and  Rivers  wide. 
Towers,  and  Battlements  it  sees 
Boosom'd  high  in  tufted  Trees, 
Wher  perhiqis  som  beauty  lies. 
The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring  ejfes. 
Hard  by,  a  Cottage  chhnney  smokes, 
From  betwixt  two  agM  Okas, 
Where  Corydon  and  Thyisis  met, 
Are  at  their  savory  dmner  set 
Of  Heaibs,  and  ocher  Goimtry  Messes, 
Which  the  neatphanded  Fhillis  dresses} 
And  then  in  haste  her  Bowie  she  leaves. 
With  Thestylis  to  bmd  the  Sheaves; 
Or  if  the  earlier  season  lead 
To  the  tann*d  Haycock  in  the  Mead, 
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Som  times  with  secure  delight 

The  up-land  Hamlets  will  invite, 

When  the  merry  Bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocond  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maidy 

Dancing  in  the  Chequer'd  shade; 

And  young  and  old  com  forth  to  pUy 

On  a  Sunshine  Holyday, 

Till  the  live-long  dny-li,,hi  fail, 

Then  to  the  Spicy  Kut-brown  Ale, 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 

How  Faery  Mab  the  junkets  cat. 

She  was  pincht,  and  pull'd  she  sed, 

And  he  by  Friars  Lanthom  led 

Tells  how  the  drudging  GoUin  s««t» 

To  em  his  Cream-bowie  duly  set, 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimps  of  mom, 

His  shadowy  Flak  hsth  thresh'd  the  Cora 

That  ten  day-Iabourors  could  not  end, 

Then  lies  him  down  the  Lnbbsr  Fend, 

And  stretched  out  all  the  Chimney's  kng^i* 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hatiy  stiength; 

And  Crop-lhli  out  of  dons  he  jfl&igs, 

Ere  the  fint  Cock  his  Bifatiin 

Thus  don  the  Tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 

By  whispering  Windes  soon  InlPd  asleep. 

Towred  Cities  please  us  then. 
And  the  fansie  hmnm  of  men, 
Where  throngs  of  Knights  and  Barons  bold. 
In  weeds  of  Peace  high  triumphs  hold. 
With  store  of  Ladies,  whose  bright  eies 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prise 
Of  Wit,  or  Arms,  while  buili  contend 
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To  wm  her  Grace,  whom  aU  commend. 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 

In  Saffron  robe,  with  Taper  clear, 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 

With  mask,  and  antique  Pageantry, 

Such  «;ir^hts  as  voiithfiill  Poets  dream 

On  Summer  coves  by  haunted  stream. 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 

If  Jonsons  leamM  Sock  be  on. 

Or  sweetest  Shakespear  fancies  childe, 

Warble  his  native  Wood-notes  wilde^ 

And  ever  ag^nst  eating  CareS| 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  AiieSy 

Married  to  inunottal  verse 

Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 

In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  ItndM  sweetnes  long  drawn  out, 

With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cmming, 

The  mdtittg  voice  through  mazes  running; 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  ty 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 

That  Orpheus  self  may  heave  his  head 

From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 

Of  heapt  Elysian  flowres,  and  hear 

Such  streins  as  would  liavc  won  the  car 

Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 

His  half  rcgam  d  Lurydice. 

These  delights,  if  thou  canst  give, 

Mirth  with  thee,  I  mean  to  live. 
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ill*  //  Tensmso 

TJENCE  vain  deluding  joyes, 

^    The  brood  of  folly  without  father  brec^ 
How  little  you  bested, 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  ail  your  toyes; 
Dwell  in  som  idle  brain, 

And  fancies  fond  with  gfnidy  shapes  possess^ 
As  thick  and  nmnberless 

As  the  g^y  motes  that  people  the  Sun  Beams, 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams 

The  fickle  Penskmers  of  Morpheus  tnin. 
But  hafl  thoo  Goddes,  sage  and  hdy, 
Hafl  dinnest  Melancfaoly, 
Whose  Sabtly  visage  is  too  fanght 
To  hit  the  Sense  of  human  sight; 
And  therfbie  to  our  weaker  view, 
Ore  hud  with  faladt  staki  Wiadoms  hne^ 
Blad^  bet  sodi  as  in  esteem, 
Prince  Memnons  sister  might  beseem, 
Or  that  Starr'd  Ethiope  Queen  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauties  praise  above 
The  Sea  Nymphs,  and  their  powers  offended* 
Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended, 
Thee  bright-haired  Vesta  long  of  yor^ 
To  soHury  Saturn  bore; 
His  daii^rhter  she  (in  Saturns  raign, 
Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain) 
Oft  in  glimmcrinr^  Bowies,  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 
Whilst  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 
Com  pcnsve  NnUt  devout  and  pore, 
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Sober,  stedfast,  and  demnre, 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 

Flowing  with  majesdck  train, 

And  sable  stole  of  Cipres  Lawn, 

Over  tliy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 

Com,  bul  keep  thy  wonted  state, 

With  eev'n  step,  and  musing  gate, 

And  looks  commercing  uilh  the  skies, 

Thy  rapt  souJ  sitting  in  thine  eyes: 

There  held  in  holy  pa^^sion  still, 

Forget  thy  self  to  Marble,  till 

With  a  sad  Leaden  downward  cast, 

Thou  tix  them  on  the  enith  as  fast. 

And  joyn  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Quiet, 

Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet. 

And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring, 

Ay  round  about  Joves  Altar  sing. 

And  adde  to  these  retired  Leasure, 

That  in  trim  Gardens  takes  his  pleasure; 

But  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring, 

Him  that  yoo  floars  on  golden 

Guiding  the  fieiy-wheddd  throoe^ 

The  Chenib  Conten^lationy 

And  the  route  Silence  hist  along, 

'Less  Philomel  will  daign  a  Song» 

In  her  sweetest,  saddest  pliglit. 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night, 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  Dragon  yoke. 

Gently  o're  th'accustom'd  Okei 

Sweet  Bird  that  shunn*st  the  noise  of  folly, 

Most  musicall,  most  melancholy! 

Thee  Ciiauriticss  oit  the  Woods  anioag, 

I  woo  to  hear  thy  eeven-SoDg; 
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And  missiiig  tlie^  I  mlk  unseen 
On  tbe  dry  smootfa-shaven  Green, 
To  behold  the  wandiing  MooQ» 

Riding  neer  her  highest  000% 

Like  one  that  had  bin  led  astny 

Through  the  Heav*ns  wide  pathles  way; 

And  Cilt,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd, 

Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Oft  on  a  Plat  of  rising  ground, 

I  hear  the  far-off  Curfeu  sound. 

Over  som  wide-water'd  shoar, 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar; 

Or  if  die  Ayr  will  not  permit, 

Som  ?till  removed  place  will  fit, 

Where  glowing  Embers  through  the  room 

Teach  tight  to  counterfeit  a  gloom, 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 

Sate  the  Cricket  on  the  hearth, 

Or  the  Belmans  drousie  charm, 

To  bless  tho  doras  from  nighdy  harm: 

Or  let  my  Lamp  at  midnight  hoar. 

Be  seen  in  som  high  lonely  Towr, 

Where  I  may  oft  out-wstch  the  Bear, 

With  tbiice  great  Hennes,  or  unspbear 

The  spirit  of  Plato  to  imibld 

What  Worlds^  or  what  vast  Regions  hold 

The  immottal  mind  that  hath  forsook 

Her  mansion  in  thb  fleshly  nook: 

And  of  those  Daemons  that  are  found 

In  fire»  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 

Whose 

With  Planet,  or  with  Element. 
Som  time  let  Gorgeous  Tragedy 
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In  Sce])tcr'd  Pall  com  sweeping  by, 
Prestniing  Thebs,  or  Pelops  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine. 
Or  what  (thoii;^h  rare)  of  later  ni^e, 
Ennobled  hath  the  Buskind  stage. 

But,  O  sad  Virgin,  that  thy  ])ower 
Might         Musxus  from  his  bowcTf 
Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  as  warbled  to  the  string, 
Drew  Iron  tears  down  Plato's  cheek, 
And  made  Hell  grant  what  Love  did  seek. 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold^ 
Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 
That  ownVl  the  mtuous  Rbg  and  Glaasi 
And  of  the  wondrous  Hors  of  Brass, 
On  which  the  Taitar  King  did  ride; 
And  if  ought  els,  great  Bards  beside, 
In  sage  and  soknm  tunes  have  sung. 
Of  TWeys  and  of  Trophies  bungs 
Of  Forests^  and  inchantments  dreari 
Where  more  is  meant  then  meets  the  car. 
Thus  night  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
Till  civil-suited  Mom  appeer, 
Not  trickt  ar.d  fiounc't  as  she  was  wont, 
With  the  Attick  Boy  to  liunr, 
But  Cherchef't  in  a  comly  Cloud, 
While  rocking  Winds  are  Piping  loud, 
Or  ushcr'd  with  a  shower  still, 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill. 
Ending  on  the  russling  Leaves, 
With  minute  drops  from  off  the  £aTes. 
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And  when  the  Son  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me  Goddes  bfing 
To  archM  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves, 
Of  Pine^  or  monumental  Oake^ 
Where  the  rode  Ax  with  heav^  stroke, 
Was  never  hcaid  the  Nymphs  to  daiioc, 
Or  fiighe  them  from  thdr  haOowM  hannt. 
There  in  dose  covert  by  som  Brook, 
Where  no  pco&ner  eye  may  look. 
Hide  me  from  Day's  garish  de, 
While  the  Bee  with  Honied  thie, 
That  at  her  flowry  work  doth  sang, 
And  the  Waters  murmuring 
With  such  consort  as  they  keep, 
Entice  the  dcwy-ieathcr'd  Sleep ; 
And  let  som  strange  mysterious  dreara. 
Wave  at  his  Wings  in  Airy  stream, 
Of  lively  portrature  diaplay'd, 
Softly  on  my  c)'c-lids  laid. 
And  as  I  wakt%  sweet  nmsick  breath 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 
Sent  by  som  spint  to  mortals  good, 
Or  th'unseen  Genius  of  the  Wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail, 
To  walk  the  studious  Cloysters  pale, 
And  love  the  high  embowid  Roo^ 
With  antick  Pillars  massy  proof, 
And  storied  Windows  richly  d^t» 
Casting  a  dimm  reli^us  light. 
There  let  the  pealing  Organ  bkvw, 
To  the  loll  voic'd  Quire  bdow. 
In  Service  high,  and  Anthems  deer. 
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As  may  with  sweetnes,  through  mine  ear, 

Dissolve  me  into  cxtasies, 

And  bring  all  Heav'n  before  mine  eyei». 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 

Find  out  the  ]  cacefull  hermitiige, 

The  Hairy  Gown  and  Mossy  Cell, 

Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spclJ 

Of  every  Star  that  Heav'n  doth  shew. 

And  every  Herb  thnt  sips  the  dewj 

Till  old  experience  do  attam 

To  somthing  like  Pro})hetic  strain. 

These  pleasures  Melancholy  give, 

And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 

O'RE  the  smooth  enanield  greeo 
Where  no  print  of  step  hath  beeii» 

Follow  me  as  I  sing, 

And  touch  the  warbled  suing. 
Under  the  shady  roof 
Of  branchinc^  Elm  Star-proof, 

Follow  me, 
I  will  bring  you  where  she  sits 
Clad  in  s]3lendor  as  befits 

Her  deity. 
Such  a  rural  Queen 
AU  Arcadia  hath  not  seen* 

From  ^  Comus^ 
SIS.  i 

THE  Star  that  bids  the  Shepherd  fold, 
Now  the  top  of  Heay'n  doth  hold, 
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And  the  gilded  Car  of  Day, 

His  glowing  Axle  doth  allay 

In  the  steep  Atlantick  stream, 

And  the  slope  Sun  his  upward  beam 

Shoots  against  the  dusky  Pole, 

Pacing  toward  the  other  gole 

Of  his  Chamber  in  the  East. 

Mcnn  while  wclcom  Joy,  and  Feast, 

Midnight  shout,  and  revelry, 

Tipsie  dance,  and  Jollity. 

Braid  your  Locks  with  rosie  Twine 

Diopping  odours,  dropping  Wine. 

Rigor  now  is  gon  ta  bed. 

And  Advice  with  scrupulous  bead, 

Strict  Age,  aod  sowre  Severity, 

With  their  grave  Saws  in  slumber  ly« 

We  that  are  of  purer  fiie 

Imitate  the  Starry  Quire, 

Who  m  their  nightly  watchfull  Sphears, 

Lead  m  swift  round  the  Months  and  Years. 

The  Sounds,  and  Seas  with  all  their  fimiy  drove 

Now  to  the  Moon  in  wavering  Moirice  move, 

And  on  the  Tawny  Sands  and  Shelves, 

Trip  the  pert  Fairies  and  the  dapper  Elves; 

By  dimpled  Brook,  and  Fountain  brim, 

The  Wood-Nympfas  deckt  with  Daisies  trim, 

Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep: 

What  hath  night  to  do  with  sleep? 

Night  hath  better  sweets  to  prove, 

Venus  now  vva.kes,  and  wak  ns  Love.  •  »  , 

Com,  knit  hands,  and  Ix  iL  the  ground. 

Id  a  light  fantastick  round. 
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Echo 

SWEET  Echo,  sweetest  Nymph  that  liv'st  imseea 
Within  thy  airy  shell 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green, 
And  in  the  violet  imbroiderM  vale 

Where  the  love-loni  Nightmg^ 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  Song  mourneth  w^* 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  Pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are? 

O  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  m  aom  flowiy  Cxn^ 
Tdl  me  but  where 
Sweet  Queen  of  Parly,  Daughter  of  the  Sphear! 
So  matst  thou  be  transbted  to  the  skies, 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  Heav'as  Harmonies! 

3IT.  Hi 

The  Sfirii  imgs : 

SABRINA  fiur 
Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  gbesie,  cool,  tianaluoent  wave^ 

In  twisted  biaids  of  Lillies.  knitting 
The  loose  tiain  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair, 
Listen  for  dear  honooi^s  sake^ 
Goddess  of  the  silver  hdee, 

Listen  and  save! 

Listen  and  appear  to  us. 

In  name  of  great  Oceaniis, 

By  the  earth-shaking  Neptune's  mace, 

AjkI  Tethys  grave  majestick  pace, 
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By  hoary  Nereus  wrincled  look, 
And  the  Carpathian  wisards  hook, 

By  scaly  Tritons  winding  shell, 
And  old  sootdi'Saymg  Glaucus  speily 
By  Lciicodiea's  lovely  hands, 
And  her  son  that  rules  the  strands, 
By  Thetis  tinsel-slipper*d  feet, 
And  the  Songs  of  Sirens  sweet. 
By  dead  Parthenopc*s  dear  tomb, 
And  fair  Ligea's  golden  comb, 
Wherwith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks 
Sleeking  her  soft  aliuriag  locks, 
By  all  the  Nymphs  that  nightly  dance 
Upon  thy  streams  with  wiiy  glance. 
Rise,  rise,  and  heave  thy  losie  head 
From  thy  coraI-pav*n  bed, 
And  bridk  in  thy  hcadJoPig  Vftve, 
Till  thoa  our  summoos  answered  have. 

Listen  and  save! 

Sahrwa  rt^&us 

By  tbe  niahy-frbg^  bank. 
Where  grows  the  Willow  and  the  Osier  dank, 

My  siidtDg  Chariot  stayes, 
Thick  set  with  Agat,  and  the  azurn  sheen 
Of  Turkis  blew,  and  Emrauld  green 

That  m  the  channcll  strayes, 
WhUst  from  ox{  the  waters  fleet 
Thus  I  set  niy  print  I  ess  feet 
O  re  the  Cowslips  Velvet  head. 

That  bends  not  as  I  tread, 
Geode  swain  at  thy  request 
I  am  here* 
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Sjurii  epiloguizcs  : 

'X'O  the  Ocean  now  I  %! 
^   And  those  happy  dimes  that  ly 
Where  day  sever  ^uts  hb  eye, 
Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky: 
Thete  I  sock  the  liquid  ayr 
All  amidst  the  Gardens  fair 
Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three 
That  smg  ilbout  the  golden  tree: 
Along  the  crisp^  shades  and  bowrea 
Revels  (he  spruce  and  jocmid  Springs 
The  Graces,  and  the  rosie-boosom'd  Howres, 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring, 
That  there  eternal  Summer  dwels, 
And  West  winds,  widi  musky  wing 
AbouL  the  ccdar'n  alleys  fling 
Nard,  and  Cassia's  balmy  smels. 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow, 
Waters  the  odorous  banks  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hew 
Than  her  pnrfl'd  scarf  can  shew, 
And  dimches  with  Elysinn  dew 
(List  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 
Beds  of  Hyacinth,  and  roses 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 
Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound 
In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 
Sadly  sits  th'  Assyrian  Queen; 
But  far  above  in  spangled  sheen 
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Celestial  Cupid  her  fam'd  son  advanc't, 
Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  intranc't 
After  her  wandring  labours  long, 
Till  free  consent  the  gods  among 
Make  her  his  eternal  Bride, 
And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 
Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  bom, 
Youth  and  Joy;  so  Jove  hath  sworn. 

But  DOW  my  task  is  smoothly  don, 
I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run 
Quickly  to  the  green  earths  end, 
Where  the  bow'd  weUuo  slow  doth  bend, 
And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  corneis  of  the  Moon. 

Itfoftals  that  would  follow  me. 
Love  fertne^  she  alone  is  firee. 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  clime 
Higher  then  the  Spheaiy  chime; 
Or  if  Vertne  feeble  were^ 
Hca?*!!  it  self  would  stoop  to  her* 

i/7.  Lycidas 

A  Lament  for  a  Jriend  drowned  in  hits  poitogi  from 
Cbeiter  m  ibe  Irish  Seat^  j6jy 

VET  once  more,  O  ye  Laurels,  and  once  more 
**   Ye  Myrtles  brown,  with  Ivy  never-sear, 
1  com  to  pluck  your  Berries  harsh  and  crude. 
And  with  forc'd  lingers  rude. 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year* 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear, 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due : 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime 

aas 
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Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer: 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas?  he  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  nnd  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  flote  upon  his  watry  bear 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind. 
Without  the  meed  of  som  melodious  tear. 

Begin,  then,  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring 
Begin,  and  somwhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excaae. 
So  may  som  gentle  Muse 
With  locky  words  £ivoar  my  destm'd  Urn, 
And  as  he  passes  turn, 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shrowd* 
For  we  were  onrst  apon  the  self-same  hill, 
Fed  the  same  flock,  by  fonntatn,  sliade^  and  rill. 

Together  both,  ere  the  lugli  Lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  mom. 
We  drove  a  field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  Gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Batt'ning  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 
Oft  till  the  Star  that  rose,  at  Ev'ning,  bright 
Toward  Heav'ns  descent  had  sloji'd  his  wcsieriug  wheel. 
Mean  while  the  Rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 
Temper'd  to  th'Oaten  Flute; 
Rough  Satyrs  danc'd,  and  Fauns  with  clov'n  heel,. 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long, 
And  old  Damastas  lov'd  to  hear  our  song. 

But  O  tl^c  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gon, 
Now  thou  art  gon,  and  never  must  return  ! 
Thee  Shepherd,  thee  the  Woods,  and  desert  Caves, 
With  wilde  Thyme  and  the  gadding  Vine  o*regrown, 
And  all  their  echoes  mounu 
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The  Willows,  and  the  Hazle  Copses  green, 

Shall  now  no  more  he  seen. 

Fanning  their  joyous  Leaves  to  thy  soft  layes* 

As  killing  as  the  Canker  to  the  Rose, 

Or  Taint- worm  to  the  weanling  Herds  that  graze, 

Or  Frost  to  Flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrop  wear, 

When  first  the  White  thorn  blows; 

Such,  Lyddas,  thy  loss  to  Shepherds  ear. 

Where  were  ye  Nymphs  when  the  remorsdess  deep 
Clos'd  o're  the  head  of  your  k>Vd  Lyddas? 
For  odther  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 
Wbeie  your  old  Bards,  the  famous  Dndds  ly, 
Nor  00  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wisard  stream  $ 
Ay  me,  I  fondly  dream  I 

Had  ye  bio  there — for  what  could  that  have  don? 
What  ooold  the  Muse  her  self  that  Orpheoa  bore, 
The  Mose  her  sdf,  for  her  iodiantmg  son 
Whom  Unlfersal  nature  did  lament, 
When  by  the  root  that  made  the  hideous  foar, 
Hb  goary  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebms  to  the  Lesbian  shore* 

Aha!  What  boots  it  with  oooessam  care 
To  tend  the  homely  slighted  Shepherds  trade^ 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankles  Muse, 
Were  it  not  better  don  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Ne«ra*s  hair  I 
Fame  is  tl:e  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  iafirraity  of  Noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  dayes ; 
But  the  fair  Guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 

And  think  to  bur&t  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
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Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th'abhorred  shears. 
And  slits  the  thin  spun  life.    But  not  the  ])raise, 
Phoebus  repli'd,  and  touched  my  trembling  ears| 
Fame  is  no  })lant  that  grows  OQ  mortal  soil. 

Nor  in  the  glisroring  foil 

Set  off  to  th'world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies. 

But  lives  and  spreds  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes. 

And  perfet  wttoes  of  all  judging  Jove; 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 

Of  so  much  fame  in  Heav'ii  expect  thy  meed. 

O  fountain  Arethuse,  aod  thou  honoured  floud, 
Smooth-slidiog  MinduSy  crown'd  whh  vocali  reeda» 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood: 
But  now  my  Oate  proceeds, 
And  listens  to  the  Herald  of  the  Sea 
That  came  in  Neptune's  plea, 
He  ask'd  the  Waves,  and  ask'd  the  Feilon  winds, 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doomed  this  gentle  swain  i 
And  qiiestton'd  every  gust  of  nigg^  wing^ 
That  hlows  from  off  each  beakM  Pfomootory, 
They  knew  not  of  his  story, 
And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings. 
That  not  a  blast  was  firom  his  dungeon  stray'd. 
The  Ayr  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  biine^ 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  pla/d. 
It  was  that  fatall  and  perfidious  Bark 
Built  in  di'eclipse,  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark, 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

Next  Camus,  reverend  Sire,  went  footing  slow, 
His  M::ntle  li.iiry,  and  his  BonnL-!.  sedge, 
Inwrouglit  wiih  iiguics  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscrib'd  with  woe. 
Ah;  Who  hath  reft  ((^uoth  he)  my  dearest  pledge? 
sas 
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Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 

The  Pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake. 

Two  niassy  Kcyes  he  bore  of  metals  twain, 

(The  Golden  opes,  the  Iron  shuts  amain) 

He  shook  his  MIter'd  locks,  and  stem  bespake, 

How  well  could  I  have  spar'd  for  thee,  young  swam, 

Anow  of  such  as  for  their  bellies  sake, 

Creep  and  introdc^  and  climb  into  the  fold? 

or  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 

Then  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers  (east, 

And  shofe  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest» 

^itid  moDthesI  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 

A  Sheep-hook,  or  have  leam'd  onght  ds  the  least 

That  to  the  faithfuli  Herdmaos  art  belongs! 

What  recks  it  them  ?  What  need  they  ?  They  are  sped ; 

And  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 

Grate  on  their  scnumel  Pipes  of  wretched  straw. 

The  hungry  Sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed. 

But  swoln  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 

Rot  inwardlv,  and  foul  contagion  spread : 

Besides*  \v:.:i'l  ihc  '^:in\  Woolf  with  privy  paw 

DuiJy  dvvouis  apace,  and  nothing  sed, 

But  thai  Lwo  handed  engine  at  the  door, 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 

Return  Alpheu?,  the  dread  voice  is  past, 
That  shrunk  thy  streams ;   Return  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  call  the  \'ales,  and  hid  them  hither  cast 
Their  Bels,  and  Flourets  of  a  thousand  hues. 
Ye  valleys  low  where  the  mildc  whisj>ers  use, 
Of  shades  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brcx)ks« 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  Star  sparely  looks, 
Throw  hither  all  yoor  qomnt  enameld  eyes, 
That  00  the  green  terf  suck  the  honied  ahowies, 
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And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowres- 
Bring  the  rathe  Primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 
The  tufted  Crow-toe,  and  pale  Gessamine, 
The  white  Pink,  and  the  Pansie  fireakt  with  jeat| 
The  glowh^  VioleL 

The  Mttsk-rose,  and  the  wdl  atttr'd  Woodbine. 

With  Cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  penstte  hed. 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embrmdery  wears: 

Bid  Amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 

And  Dafiadillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears^ 

To  strew  the  Laureat  Herse  where  Lydd  lies. 

For  so  to  mterpose  a  little  ease, 

Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 

Ay  me !  Whilst  thee  the  shores,  and  sounding  Seas 

Wash  far  :i\vav,  where  ere  thy  l;()nes  are  hurid, 

Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hi  i'lidcs, 

Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 

Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world; 

Or  whether  thou  to  our  moist  \ows  deny'd, 

Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  PnHcrus  old, 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  Monnr 

Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold; 

Look  homeward  Angel  now,  and  melt  with  ntth. 

And,  O  ye  Dolphins,  waft  the  haples  youth. 

Weep  no  mofe,  wofiii  Shepherds  weep  no  moie^ 
For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead, 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watry  floar, 
So  sinks  Uie  day-star  in  the  Ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  droo]nng  head. 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  wih  new  spangled  Ore^ 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky: 
So  Lyctdas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Through  the  dear  ini^  of  him  that  wiSk*d  the  warn 
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Where  other  groves,  and  other  streams  along, 
With  Nectar  pure  his  oozy  Lock's  he  laves, 
And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptiall  Song, 
In  the  blest  Kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  Jove. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  SaiDts  above^ 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  Societies 
That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  roo?e^ 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
Now  Lycidas  the  Shepherds  weep  no  more; 
Hence  forth  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore, 
In  thy  Jarg^  recompense^  and  shalt  be  good 
To  ail  that  wander  m  that  perilous  flood* 

Thus  sang  the  nncotttb  Swain  to  th'Okes  and  riUs, 
While  the  still  mom  went  out  with  Sandals  gray, 
He  touch'd  the  tender  stops  of  various  Quills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Dozick  lay; 
And  now  the  Sun  had  stretchM  out  all  the  hills, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  Western  bay; 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitch'd  his  Mantle  blew: 
To  morrow  to  fresh  Woods,  and  Pastures  new. 

J 17*    To  the  Lady  Margaret  Ley 

r^AUGHTER  to  that  good  Earl,  once  President 

*^    Of  Lnglands  Counsel,  and  her  Treasury, 
Who  liv'd  in  both,  uostain'd  with  gold  or  fee, 
And  left  them  both,  more  in  himself  coateat^ 

Till  the  sad  breaking  of  that  Parlament 
Broke  him,  as  that  dishonest  victory 
At  Chxronda,  fatal  to  liberty 
KU'd  with  report  that  Old  man  eloquent, 

Though  later  bora,  then  to  have  known  the  dayes 
Whefio  your  Father  flouriaht,  yet  by  you 
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Madam,  me  thinks  I  see  him  IWin^  yet; 
So  well  your  words  his  noble  vertues  prdiise, 
That  all  both  judpe  you  to  relate  them  tni^ 
And  to  possess  them,  Honour'd  Margaxet 

318,  On  His  Blindness 

VW'HEN  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent, 
^   E'le  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  Talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  Soul  more  bent 

To  serve  tl^.cicwith  my  Maker,  and  j)resent 
My  true  account,  least  he  returning  chide, 
Doth  God  exact  dav-labour,  li^ht  deny'd^ 
I  fondly  ask ;  But  [>atience  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts,  who  best 
Bear  his  niilde  yoak,  they  serve  him  best,  his  State 

Is  Kingly.    Thousands  at  his  bidding  speed 
And  po^t  o're  Land  and  Ocean  without  rest; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  waite. 

J2p.  To  Mr.  Lawrence 

I  AWRENCE  of  vertuous  Father  vertoous  Son, 

^    Now  that  the  Fields  are  dank,  and  ways  are  mire, 
Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by  the  fire 
Help  uast  a  sullen  day ;    what  ni  ly  be  won 

From  tiie  hard  Season  gaining :    tiiue  will  run 
On  smoother,  till  Favonius  re-inspire 
The  frozen  earth  ;  and  cloth  in  fresh  attire 
The  Lillie  and  Rose,  that  neither  sow  d  nor  spun. 

What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  lif^ht  and  choice, 
Of  Attick  tasty  with  Wioe^  whence  we  may  rise 
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To  hear  the  Lute  well  toucht,  or  artfuli  voice 
Warble  immortal  Notes  and  Tuskao  Ayre? 

He  who  of  tho^c  dc! lights  can  judge,  and  bpare 
To  iDtexpo^  them  olty  is  not  unwise* 

$20,  To  tyriack  Skinner 

/^YRIACK,  whose  Grandsire  on  the  Royal  Bench 
Of  Brittish  Themis,  with  do  mean  applause 
Pror.ounc't  and  in  his  volumes  taught  cur  Lavves, 
Wliich  others  at  their  Ban*  so  often  wrench  : 

To  day  deep  thoughts  resolve  with  me  to  drench 
In  mirth,  that  after  no  repenting  drawes; 
Let  Euclid  rest  and  Archimedes  pause, 
And  what  the  Swede  intend,  and  what  the  French. 

To  measure  life,  learn  thou  betimes,  and  know 
Toward  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way; 
For  other  things  mild  Heav'n  a  time  oidains. 

And  disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  shoili> 
That  with  superfluous  burden  loads  the  day. 
And  when  God  sends  a  cheerful  hoar,  rcfinuns. 

J2I.       On  His  3)eceaseJ  H^ife 

KAETHOUGHT  I  saw  niy  late  espoused  6aint 

*  *"    Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave, 
Whom  JoTes  great  vSon  to  iicr  glad  Husband  gave, 
Rescu'd  from  death  by  force  though  pale  and  f.iint. 

Mine  as  whom  washt  from  spot  of  child-bed  taint. 
Purification  in  the  old  Law  did  save. 
And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  restraint, 

Qmot  vested  all  in  white,  poie  as  her  mind : 
Her  £we  was  vail'd,  yet  to  my  fimded  sight, 
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Love,  sweetDessy  gpodnesa^  in  her  person  shin'd 
So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  ddi^^t. 
But  O  as  to  embraice  me  she  endm'd 
I  wak'd,  she  fled,  and  day  bfooght  back  my  mg^u 

322.  Light 

TLJAIL  holy  light,  ofspring  of  Heav'n  hrst-born, 
*       Or  of  th'  Eternal  Coeternal  beam 
May  I  express  thee  unblam'd  \  since  God  is  light, 
And  never  but  in  unapproachM  light 
Dwelt  from  Etemitie,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 
Or  hear' St  thou  rnthcr  pure  Ethereal  stream, 
Whose  Fount-nil  who  shall  tell  ?  before  the  Sun, 
Before  the  Heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  Mantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep^ 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 
Thee  I  re-visit  now  with  bolder  wing, 
Escap't  the  Stygian  Pool,  though  long  detained 
In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while  in  my  flight 
Through  iiitter  and  through  middle  darkness  home 
With  other  notes  then  to  th'  Oiphean  Lyre 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  Eternal  Night, 
Taught  by  the  heav'nly  Muse  to  yenture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend, 
Though  hard  and  rare:  thee  I  revisit  safe, 
And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  Lamp;  but  thou 
Revisit^st  not  these  eyes,  that  rowle  in  Tsin 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quencht  thir  Orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veild.    Yet  not  the  more 
S44 
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Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  hnimt 
Cleer  Spring,  or  shadie  Grove,  or  Sunnie  Hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song;  but  chief 
Thee  Sion  and  the  flowrie  Brooks  beneath 
That  wash  thy  hallowd  feet,  aod  warhUDg  flowy 
Nightly  I  visit:  dot  Bomtimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equaled  with  me  in  Fate^ 
So  were  I  equal'd  with  them  in  renown. 
Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Mronides, 
And  Tiresias  and  Phineus  Prophets  old* 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntarie  move 
Harmomons  numbers  |  as  the  wakeful  Bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  Comt  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  Note.   Thus  with  the  Year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  Ev*n  or  Mom, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  Uoom,  or  Summers  Rose^ 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  £iGe  divine; 
But  doud  in  stead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  ehearful  wates  of  men 
Cat  of!{  and  for  the  Book  of  knoiriedg  fair 
Presented  with  a  Universal  Uanc 
Of  Natures  works  to  mee  expung'd  and  ras'd, 
And  wisdome  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
So  much  the  rather  thou  Celestial  light 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  j>owers 
Irradiate,  there  ])Liat  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  aad  tell 
Of  things  invisible  u>  mortal  sight. 
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From  *  Samson  AgpntsUs^ 

OH  how  comely  it  is  and  how  wma% 
To  the  Si»rits  of  just  men  loog  opprest ! 
When  God  into  the  hands  of  thir  deliverer 
Fbts  invincible  might 

To  queO  the  mighty  of  the  Earth,  tfa'  oppressonr. 
The  brute  and  boist'rous  force  of  violent  men 

Hardy  and  industrious  to  support 

nine  |)Ov;er,  but  raging  to  pursue 
The  rigiueous  and  all  such  as  honour  Truth ; 
He       thir  Ammunition 
And  feats  of  War  defeats 
With  plain  Heroic  magnitude  of  mind 
And  celestial  vigour  arm'd, 
Thir  Armories  and  Magr^zins  contemns, 
Renders  them  useless,  while 
With  wingM  expedition 
Swift  as  the  lightning  glance  he  executes 
His  errand  on  the  wicked,  who  surprised 
Lose  thir  defence  distracted  and  amazed. 

324.  ii 

ALL  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt, 
What  th*  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  highest  wisdom  brings  nbour. 
And  ever  best  found  in  the  close* 
Oft  he  seems  to  hide  his  tace, 
But  unexpectedly  returns 
And  to  his  faithful  Champion  hath  in  place 
Bore  wimess  gloriously;  whence  Gaza  monms 
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And  all  that  band  them  to  resist 

His  unconuoulable  intent. 

His  servants  he  with  new  ncquist 

Of  true  experience  from  this  great  event 

With  peace  and  consolation  hath  dismisty 

And  calm  of  roiod  all  pasaon  spent. 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING 

J2f,       A  "Doubt  of  Martyrdom 

1609- 

FOR  aone  honest  loter's  ghost, 

Some  kind  unbodied  post 
Sent  from  the  shades  below  i 
I  strangely  long  to  know 
Whether  the  noble  chaplcts  wc.ir 
Those  ihat  their  mistress*  scorn  did  bear 
Or  those  Uiai  were  used  kindly. 

For  whatsoever  they  tell  ns  here 
To  make  those  sufierings  dear. 
Twill  tken^  I  fear,  be  found 
That  to  the  berog  crowned 
T*  hare  loTcd  alone  will  not  suffice, 
Unless  we  also  hafe  been  wise 
And  hate  our  iofes  enjoyed. 

What  posture  can  we  think  him  in 
That,  here  tmloved,  again 
DepaitSy  and  's  thither  gpoe 
Where  each  sits  by  his  own? 
Or  how  can  that  Elysium  be 
Where  I  my  mistress  still  mnsl  see 
Circled  in  other's  anns  \ 


SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING 


For  there  the  judges  all  are  just, 
And  Sophonisba  must 

Be  his  uhom  she  held  dear, 
Not  his  who  iuved  her  here. 
The  sweet  Philoclea,  since  she  died| 
Lies  by  her  Pirocles  his  side, 
Not  by  Amphiahis. 

Some  bays,  perchance,  or  myitle  boug|i 
For  difference  crowns  the  brov 
Of  those  kind  soub  that  vkk 
The  ooUe  martyrs  here: 
And  if  that  be  the  only  odds 
(As  who  can  teU^,  ye  kinder  ^ods, 
Give  me  the  woman  h^! 


UT  upon  it,  I  have  loved 


And  am  hke  to  lo\c  three  more, 
If  it  prove  fair  weather. 

Time  shall  moult  aw^  his  wmp 

Ere  he  shall  discoTer 
In  the  whole  wide  worid  ag^ 

Such  a  constant  lover. 

But  the  spite  on  *t  is,  no  praise 

Is  due  at  all  to  me: 
Love  uiih  me  had  made  no  stl^fS, 

Had  It  any  been  but  she. 

Had  it  any  been  but  she. 

And  that  very  face, 
There  had  been  at  least  ere  this 


A  dozen  dozen  in  her  place* 

t4S 


Tie  Omstmt  Lover 


Three  whole  days  together! 


SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING 


$27.     Why  so  Tale  and  IVan  ? 


"^QT^ Y  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  \ 
^    Piithee^  why  so  y^l 
Will,  when  looking  wdl  cant  move  her} 
Looldsig  ill  prevail? 
Prithee^  why  so  pale? 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  ? 
WilJy  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do 't? 

Pnthee^  why  so  mute? 

Quit,  quit  for  shame !  This  wiU  not  move ; 

This  cannot  take  her. 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her; 

The  devil  take  her! 


i2B.  fVben,  2>earest,  I  but  think  of  Thee 


HEN,  dearest,  I  but  think  of  thee, 


Mcthinks  all  things  that  lovely  be 


For  beauties  thai  from  worth  arise 
Are  like  the  grace  of  deities, 

Still  present  with  us,  tho'  unsighted. 

Thus  while  I  sit  and  sigh  the  day 
With  all  his  borrow'd  lights  away. 

Till  night's  black  wings  do  overtake  me^ 
TUnking  00  thee,  thy  beauties  then. 
As  sudden  lights  do  sleepy  men, 

So  they  by  their  bright  rays  awake  me. 


Are  present,  and  my  soul  dclnihted; 
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Thus  absence  cfies,  and  dying  proves 

No  absence  can  subsist  with  loves 

That  do  piirtake  of  fair  perfectioi:i  ; 
Since  in  die  darkest  night  they  may 
By  iuve's  quick  motion  lind  a  way 

To  see  each  other  by  reiiectioo. 

The  waving  sea  can  with  each  flood 

Bathe  some  high  promont  that  hath  stood 

Far  from  the  m;un  up  in  the  river: 
O  think  not  tlicn  but  love  can  do 
As  much!  for  that's  an  ocean  too, 
Which  flows  not  every  day,  but  ever! 


SIR  RICHARD  FANSHAWE 
jf  Rose 

DLOWN  in  the  thou  shall  fode  ere  dooxl 

^   Wliat  boots  a  life  which  in  such  haste  foisakes  thee? 

Thou*rt  wondrous  frolic,  being  to  die  so  soon, 

And  passing  proud  a  little  colour  makes  thee. 

If  thee  thy  brittle  beauty  so  deceives, 

Know  then  the  tlung  that  swells  thee  is  thy  bane} 

For  the  same  beauty  doth,  in  bloody  leaves, 

The  sentence  of  thy  early  death  contain. 

Some  clown's  coarse  lungs  will  jioison  thy  sweet  iiower, 

If  by  the  careless  plough  thou  shalt  be  toraj 

And  many  Herods  iic  m  wait  each  hour 

I'o  murder  tiicc  as  soon  as  thou  art  born — 

Nay,  force  thy  bud  to  blow — their  tyrant  breath 

Anticipating  hie,  to  hasten  death  1 
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J  JO,  To  CbJoe  : 

Who  for  bit  takt  Vfuhed  berstlf  younger 

1611-1643 

T^HERE  are  two  births;  the  one  when  light 
*     Fir*^t  strikes  the  new  awakcn'd  sense j 
The  other  when  two  souls  unite, 

And  we  niust  count  our  life  from  thences 
When  you  loved  me  and  I  loved  you 
Tben  both  of  us  were  bom  anew. 

Lofe  then  to  ns  neir  sods  did  give 
And  in  those  soub  did  plant  new  powm; 

Since  when  another  Kfe  we  live, 

The  breath  we  breathe  is  his,  not  ours : 
Love  makes  those  young  whom  age  doth  chill, 
And  whom  he  £nds  young  keeps  young  stilL 

jju  Falsehood 

CTILL  do  the  stars  impart  their  light 

To  those  that  travel  in  the  night ; 
Still  time  runs  on,  nor  doth  the  hand 
Or  shadow  on  the  dial  stand; 
The  streams  still  glide  and  constant  ares 

Only  thy  mind 

Untme  I  £nd, 

Which  carelessly 

Neglects  to  be 
Like  stream  or  shadow,  hand  or  star. 

Fool  that  I       !   T  do  recnl! 

My  woidsy  and  swear  thou'rt  like  them  all: 
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Thou  seem*st  like  stars  to  noniish  fin^ 
But  O  how  cold  is  thy  desire! 
And  like  the  hand  upon  the  brass 

Thou  ]  oint'st  at  me 
In  mockery ; 
If  I  come  niqh 
Shade-like  thou'lt  fly, 
And  as  the  stream  with  murmur  pass. 

ijz  On  the  %j^een*s  Return  Jrm  the  Low 

Countries 

T_J ALLOW  the  threshold,  crown  the  posts  anew! 

*  ^     The  day  shall  have  its  due. 

Twist  all  our  victories  in'o  one  bright  wreath, 

On  which  let  honour  breathe  ; 
Then  throw  it  round  the  temples  of  our  Queen! 
'TIS  she  that  must  preserve  those  glories  green. 

When  greater  tempests  than  on  sea  before 

Received  her  on  the  shore ; 
When  she  was  shot  at  'for  the  Kmg's  own  good* 

By  legions  hired  to  blooii  ; 
How  bravely  did  she  do,  how  bravely  bear ! 
And  show'd,  though  they  durst  rage,  she  durst  Dot  fear. 

Courage  was  cast  about  her  like  ft  dress 

Of  solemn  comeliness: 
A  g  thcr'd  mind  and  an  untroubled  face 

Did  gi%e  her  dangers  grace: 
Thus,  arm'd  with  innocence,  secure  they  move 
Whose  highest  ^treason'  is  but  highest  love. 
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333'        ^  F'irtuous  Toting  Gentlewoman 

that  died  suddenly 

CHE  who  to  Heaven  more  Heaven  doth  annex, 
^   Whose  bwest  thought  was  above  all  our  sex, 
Accounted  nothing  death  but     be  reprieved. 
And  died  as  free  from  sickness  as  she  lived. 
Others  are  dragg'd  away,  or  most  be  driven. 
She  only  saw  her  time  and  stept  to  Heaven; 
Where  sen^diims  view  all  her  glories  o*er, 
As  one  retnm'd  that  had  been  there  before. 
For  while  she  did  this  lower  world  adorn. 
Her  body  seem'd  rather  assumed  than  bora; 
So  raniicd,  advnnced,  so  pi:rc  and  whole, 
That  body  niighi  have  been  anoLber's  soulj 
Aod  equally  a  miracle  it  were 
That  she  could  die,  or  that  she  could  li?e  here. 

JAMES  GRAHAM,  MARQUIS  OF  MONTROSE 
^^4.  /V/  never  love  Thee  more 

MY  dear  and  only  Love,  I  pray 
That  Utile  world  of  thoe 
Be  governed  by  no  other  sway 

Than  purest  monarchy; 
For  if  confusion  have  a  part 

(Which  virtoons  soids  abhor). 
Anil  hold  a  synod  in  thine  heart» 
ni  never  love  thee  more. 

Like  Alexander  I  will  reign, 

And  I  will  reign  alone; 
Mv  thouf^hts  did  evermore  /^iyi^n 

A  nvad  on  my  throne, 

N  m 
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He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  arc  smnll, 
That  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 

To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 

And  in  the  empire  of  thine  heart. 

Where  I  should  soldy  be^ 
If  others  do  pretend  a  part 

Or  dare  to  vie  with  mei 
Or  if  Cmmttm  thou  eiecl^ 

And  go  on  such  a  score, 
ni  laugh  and  sing  at  thy  ncglect| 

And  never  love  thee  more. 

But  if  thou  wilt  prove  faithful  then, 

And  constant  of  thy  word, 
I'J]  make  thco  glorious  by  my  |3en 

And  famous  by  my  sword  ; 
I'D  serve  thcc  in  such  iiobie  ways 

Was  never  heard  before; 
I'll  crown  and  deck  thee  all  with  bays. 

And  love  thee  more  and  more. 


THOMAS  JORDAN 
$3f.  O^ronemus  nos  Mosis  antefmm 

i6ia)-i685 

T  ET  us  drink  and  be  merry,  dance,  joke,  and  rejoicei 
^    With  claret  and  sherry,  theorbo  and  voice  I 
The  changeable  world  to  our  joy  is  unjust. 

All  treasure's  unoeitaul, 

Then  down  ^pith  your  dust! 
In  frolics  dispose  your  poonds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
For  we  shall  be  nothing  a  lundsed  years  benoe. 
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Well  spoit  and  be  free  with  MoU,  Betty,  and  Dolly, 
Have  oysters  and  lobsters  to  core  mdaodioly : 
Fish-dinners  will  make  a  nan  spring  like  a  flea, 

Dame  Venns,  love's  lady, 

Was  bom  of  the  sea: 
With  her  and  with  Bacchus  well  tickle  the  senses 
For  we  shall  be  past  it  a  hundred  years  hence. 

Your  most  beautiful  bride  who  with  garlands  is  crown*d 
And  kills  with  each  glance  as  she  treads  on  the  ground. 
Whose  lightness  and  brightness  doth  shine  in  such  splendour 

That  none  but  the  stars 

Are  thought  fit  to  attend  her, 
Though  now  she  be  pleasant  and  sweet  to  the  sense, 
Will  be  damnable  mouldy  a  hundred  years  hence. 

Then  why  should  we  turmoil  in  cares  and  in  fears, 

Turn  all  our  tranquill'ty  to  sighs  and  to  iiars? 

Let  'b  eat,  diiak,  and  play  till  liic"  wuim;^  do  coi  iupt  us, 

*Tis  certain,  Post  mortem 

Nulla  voluntas. 
For  healtli,  wealth  and  beauty,  wit,  learning  and  sense, 
Must  all  come  to  nothing  a  hundred  years  hence. 


RICHARD  CRASHAW 
jjrf.  Irishes  to  His  Supposed  Mistress 


That  not  impossible  She 
That  shall  conmiand  my  heart  and  met 

Where'er  she  lie, 

Locked  iq>  fiom  mortal  eye 

In  shady  leaves  of  destiny: 
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Till  that  ripe  birth 

Of  studied  Fate  staad  forth, 

And  teach  her  £ur  steps  to  our  earth: 

Till  that  divine 
Idea  take  a  shrine 

Of  crystal  flesh,  through  which  to  shiae: 

Meet  you  her,  my  Wishes, 

Bes]K'ak.  her  to  my  blisses, 

And  be  ye  call'd  my  abseai  kisses. 

I  wish  her  Besnty, 

That  owes  not  all  its  duty 

To  gaudy  tire,  or  glist'iiog  shoe-^: 

Somethiog  more  than 
Taf&ta  or  tissue  caii» 
Or  rampant  feather,  or  rich  fin* 

A  Face,  that^s  best 

By  its  own  beantj  diesfe, 

And  can  alone  commend  the  i«8l» 

A  Face,  made  np 

Out  of  no  other  shop 

Than  what  Nature's  white  hand  sets  ope. 

A  Cheek,  where  youth 

And  bloody  with  pen  of  troth, 

Write  what  the  reader  sweetly  ni'th. 

A  Cheek,  where  grows 
More  than  a  morning  rose, 
Which  to  mi  box  his  being  owes* 
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LipSf  where  all  day 

A  lovei^s  kiss  may  play. 

Yet  cany  nothiDg  tibcncc  avay^ 

Looks,  that  cfpnas 

Their  richest  tires,  but  dress 

And  datlie  tbdr  aunplest  nakednessL 

Eyes,  that  displnce 

The  neighbour  dianiond,  and  outface 

That  sunshine  by  their  own  sweet  grace. 

Tresses,  that  wear 

Jewels  but  to  declare 

How  much  tiiemsdves  more  precious  are; 

Whose  native  ray 

Can  tame  the  wanton  day 

Of  gems  that  ia  their  bright  shades  play. 

Each  ruby  there^ 

Or  pearl  that  dare  appear, 

Be  its  own  blush,  be  its  own  tear. 

A  weU-tamed  Heart, 

For  vhose  moie  noUe  snMrt 

Low  mtf  be  long  choosiog  a  dait. 

Hyes,  thtt  bestow 

Full  qnfcrs  on  Ioto^s  bow, 

Yet  ftf  lest  anows  tiban  they  owe. 

Smiles,  that  cm  vaim 

The  Uood,  yet  teach  a  charm. 

Thai  fhsfltity  shall  take  no  harm* 


RICHARD  CRASHAW 


Blushes,  that  bin 

The  buraish  of  no  sin, 

Nor  iiames  of  aught  too  hot  withla. 

Joys,  that  confess 

Virtue  their  mistress, 

And  have  no  other  head  to  dress. 

Fears,  fond  and  sliglit 

As  the  coy  bride's,  when  flight 

First  does  the  longing  lover  right. 

Days,  that  need  bonw 

No  part  of  tfadr  good-monoir 

From  a  fore-spent  night  of  aonow. 

Days,  that  m  spite 

Of  darkness,  by  the  light 

Of  a  dear  mindy  are  day  afl  n^ght. 

KightSy  sweet  as  they^ 

Bilade  short  by  lovers'  play. 

Yet  long  by  tfa*  absence  ii  the  day. 

Life,  that  dares  send 

A  diallenge  to  his  end, 

And  when  it  oones,  say,  <Weloofne^  (nend!* 

Sydneian  showers 

Of  sweet  discourse,  whose  powers 

Can  crown  old  Wtntei^s  head  with  6owets. 

Soft  silken  hours. 

Open  sur?,  shady  bowers; 

*BoTe  all,  Dothing  within  that  lowers. 
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Whate'er  delight 

Can  make  Day's  forehead  bright, 

Or  give  down  to  the  wings  of  Njgbt. 

I  wish  her  store 

Of  worth  may  leave  her  poor 

Of  wishes  i  and  I  wiah — no  more. 

Now,  if  Time  knows 

That  Her,  whose  radiant  brows 

Weave  them  a  garhuod  of  my  vowsi 

Her,  whose  Jost  faajs 

My  Aiiire  hopes  can  lane^ 

A  trophy  to  her  present  pratsei 

Her,  that  dares  be 

What  these  lines  wish  to  see| 

I  seek  00  fbitheri  it  ta  She. 

'Tis  She,  and  here, 

Lo  i  I  unclothe  and  clear 

My  Wishes'  cbody  chancier. 

May  she  enjoy  it 

Whose  merit  dare  apply  it, 

But  modes^  daies  still  deny  itl 

Such  worth  as  this  is 
Shall  fix  my  flying  Wishes, 
And  determine  them  to  kisses. 

Let  her  full  gJory, 

My  taocics,  fly  before  ye; 

Be  ye  my  fictions — but  her  story. 
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337-  The  JVeefcr 

LJAIL)  sister  springs, 

^    Parents  of  silver-footed  rObl 
Ever  bubbling  tbingSi 
Thawing  crystal,  snowy  bilb! 

Still  spendiqg,  never  spent;  I  mean 
Tby  fair  eyes,  sweet  Magdalene* 

Heavens  thy  fair  eyes  be; 
Heavens  of  ever-falling  stars ; 

Tis  seed-time  still  with  thee. 
And  stars  thou  sow's!  whose  harvest  dares 
Promise  the  earth  to  countershine 
Whatever  makes  Heaven's  forehead  fine. 

Every  mom  from  hence 

A  brisk  chenib  something  sips 
Whose  soft  influence 

Adds  sweetness  to  his  swcctCil  hps; 
Then  to  his  mubic :   and  his  song 
Tastes  of  this  breakfast  all  day  long. 

When  some  new  bright  guest 
Takes  up  among  the  stars  a  room, 
And  Heaven  will  make  a  least, 
Angek  with  their  bottles  come, 

And  draw  from  these  full  eyes  of  thme 
Their  Master's  water,  their  own  wine« 

The  dew  no  more  will  weep 
The  primrose's  pale  cheek  to  deck| 

The  dew  no  more  will  sleep 
Nuzzled  in  the  lily's  neck : 

Much  rnther  would  it  tremble  here, 
And  leave  them  both  to  be  thy  tear* 
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Wh  cn  sorrow  would  be  seea 
Id  her  bnghicst  majesty, 

— For  she  is  a  Queen— 
Then  is  she  drest  by  none  but  thee: 
Then  and  only  then  she  wears 
Htf  nchest  pearls — I  mean  thy  tears. 

Not  in  ihe  evening's  eyes, 
When  they  red  with  weeping  are 

For  the  Sun  that  dies, 
Sits  Sorrow  with  a  face  so  iair. 

Nowhere  but  here  did  ever  meet 
Sweetoess  so  sad,  sadoess  so  sweet. 

Does  the  night  arise? 
Still  thy  tcais  do  fail  and  falL 

Does  night  lose  her  eyes? 
Still  the  fountain  weeps  for  all. 

Let  day  and  night  do  what  they  will, 
Thou  hast  thy  usk,  thou  weepest  still. 

Not  So  long  she  Bved 
Will  thy  tomb  report  of  thee  j 

Bui  So  lung  she  grtevcJ : 
Thus  must  we  date  thy  memory. 

Others  by  days,  by  months,  by  years, 
Measure  their  ages,  thou  by  tears. 

Say,  ye  bright  brothers, 

The  fugitive  sons  of  those  fair  eyes 

Your  fruitful  mothers. 
What  make  you  here  ?   What  hopes  can  'tice 
You  to  be  born  ?   What  cause  can  borrow 
You  from  those  oests  of  noble  sorrow  ? 
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Whither  away  so  fast? 
For  sure  the  sordid  earth 

Your  sweetness  cannot  taste, 
Nor  does  the  ilust  deserve  your  birth. 

Sweet,  whitiier  haste  you  theni   O  saj^ 
Wiiy  yoii  top  so  fast  away^ 

fTt  go  not  to  sefi 
The  dar&ngi  of  Auroras  ied, 

The  rose^s  modest  cheeky 
Nor  the  viMi  SumUe  Jkad, 

N9  wih  thhig  •*  w  g9  to  meet 
Jt  mmrihitr  tHjeeh-^mit  iM^t  fia. 

338.  A  Hymn  to  the  Name  and  Honour 

of  tic  Admirable  Saint  Teresa 

T  OVE,  thou  art  absolute,  sole  Lord 

^    Of  life  and  death.    To  prove  the  word. 

We'll  now  appeal  to  none  of  all 

Those  thy  old  soldiers,  great  and  talJ, 

Ripe  men  of  martyrdom,  that  could  reach  down 

With  strong  arms  their  triumphant  crown; 

Such  as  could  with  lusty  breath 

Speak  loud,  unto  the  face  of  death, 

Their  great  Loid's  gbrious  name;  to  none 

Of  those  wliose  spacious  bosoms  spread  a  throne 

For  love  at  large  to  £iL    Spare  blood  and  sweat: 

We'll  see  Him  take  a  pix?ate  seat, 

And  make  His  mansion  in  the  mild 

And  milky  tool  of  a  «oft  chikL 
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Scarce  has  she  learnt  to  lisp  a  name 

Of  martyr,  yet  she  thinks  it  shame 

Life  should  so  loDg  play  with  that  breath' 

Which  span  can  buy  so  bcave  a  death. 

She  never  undertook  to  know 

What  death  with  love  should  have  to  do. 

Nor  has  she  e'er  yet  understood 

Why,  to  show  loTC^  she  should  shed  blood; 

Yet,  though  she  cannot  tell  you  why. 

She  can  love,  and  she  can  die. 

Scarce  has  she  blood  enough  to  make 

A  guilty  svotd  blush  for  her, sake; 

Yet  has  a  heart  dares  hope  to  prove 

How  much  less  strong  is  death  than  bve.  •  • 

Since  'tis  not  to  be  had  at  hone^ 

She'll  travel  for  a  martyrdom. 

No  home  for  her,  confesses  she^ 

But  where  she  may  a  mart)T  be. 

She'll  to  the  Moors,  and  trade  with  thcm^ 

For  this  unvalued  diadem ; 

She  ofl:ers  them  her  dearest  breath. 

With  Christ's  name  tn  't,  in  change  for  death 

Shell  baigain  with  them,  and  will  gjive 

Them  God,  and  teach  them  how  to  live 

la  Htm;      if  they  this  deny, 

For  Hun  shell  teach  them  how  to  die. 

So  shall  she  leave  amongst  them  sown 

Her  Lord's  Uood,  or  at  least  her  own* 

Tarcwell  then,  all  the  world,  adieu! 
Teresa  is  no  more  for  you. 
Farewell  ail  pleasures,  sports,  and  joys, 
Never  till  now  esteem^  toys! 
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Farewell  whatever  dear  may  be— 
Mother's  arms,  or  father's  knee! 
Farewell  house,  and  farewell  home! 
She's  for  the  Moots  and  Mar^frdoim 

Sweet,  nol  so  fiat;  lo!  thy  fur  spouse. 
Whom  thoo  seek'st  with  so  swift  tows^ 
Calls  thee  back,  and  bids  thee  come 
T'  embrace  a  milder  martyrdom,  •  •  • 

O  how  oft  sbalt  thou  complain 

Of  a  sweet  and  subtle  paini 

Of  intolerable  joys ! 

Of  a  death,  in  which  who  dies 

Loves  his  death,  and  dies  again. 

And  would  for  ever  so  be  shun; 

And  lives  and  dies,  and  knows  not  why 

To  live,  but  that  he  still  may  die! 

How  kindly  will  thy  gentle  heait 

Kiss  tiw  sweetly-killing  dart! 

And  dose  m  his  embraces  keep 

Those  delicious  woonds,  that  weep 

Balsam,  to  heal  themselves  with  thus, 

When  these  thy  deaths,  so  nnmerous, 

Shall  all  at  once  die  into  one^ 

And  melt  thy  soul's  sweet  mansions 

Like  a  soft  lamp  of  mcense,  hasted 

By  too  hot  a  fire^  and  wasted 

Into  perfuming  doods,  so  fittt 

Shalt  thou  exhale  to  heam  at  last 

In  a  resolving  ^igh,  and  then, — 

G  what?   Ask  not  the  tongues  of  men. 

Angels  cannot  tell ;  suffice 

Thyself  shait  feel  thine  own  full  joys, 
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And  bold  them  fast  for  mr  there. 
So  soon  IS  thou  shalt  first  appear, 
The  mooii  of  maiden  stars,  thy  white 
Mistress^  attended  by  such  bright 
Souls  as  thy  ffhiiwnff  sd£  shall  comek 
And  in  her  first  ranks  make  thee  roomi 
Where,  *mongst  her  snowy  fimdly. 
Immortal  welcomes  wut  for  thee. 
O  what  delight,  when  she  shall  stand 
And  teach  thy  lips  heaven,  with  her  hand. 
On  ^iiich  ihou  now  may*st  to  thy  wishes 
Heap  up  tiiy  consecrattil  kisses ! 
What  joy  shall  seize  thy  soul,  when  she, 
Bending  her  blessed  eyes  on  thee, 
Those  second  smiles  of  heaven,  shall  dart 
Her  mild  rays  through  thy  melting  heart  J 

Angels,  thy  old  friends,  there  shall  greet  thee. 
Glad  at  their  own  home  now  to  meet  thee. 
All  thy  good  works  which  went  before^ 
And  waited  jfor  thee  at  the  door, 
ShaU  own  thee  there  $  and  all  in  one 
Weave  s  constePation 

Of  crowns,  with  which  the  King,  thy  spouse^ 

Shall  buOd  up  thy  triumphant  brows. 

AU  thy  old  woes  shall  now  smile  on  thee^ 

And  thy  pains  sit  bright  upon  theet 

All  thy  sofxows  here  shall  shine^ 

And  thy  sofeings  be  dirine, 

Teais  ^lall  take  comfoit,  and  torn  gems» 

And  wrongs  repent  to  (fiadems. 

Even  thy  deaths  shaD  lire^  and  new 

Diess  the  soul  which  late  they  slew* 
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Thy  wounds  shall  blush  to  such  bright  scars 
As  keep  account  of  the  Lamb's  waib. 

Those  rare  worlcs,  where  thou  shait  leave  writ 
Love's  noble  history,  with  wit 
Taught  thee  by  none  but  Him,  while  here 
They  feed  our  souls,  shall  clothe  thine  there. 
Each  heavenly  word  by  whose  hid  flp.me 
Our  hard  hearts  shnll  strike  lire,  the  same 
Shall  iiourish  on  thy  brows,  and  be 
Both  Are  to  us  and  flame  to  thee ; 
Whose  light  shall  live  bright  in  thy  face 
By  glory,  in  our  hearts  by  g;»ce. 
Thou  shalt  look  round  about,  and  see 
Thousands  of  crown'd  souls  throng  to  be 
Themselves  thy  crown,  sons  of  thy  towB| 
The  virgin-births  with  which  thy  spouse 
Made  fruitfiil  thy  fair  soul;  go  now. 
And  with  them  all  about  diee  bov 
To  Him;  put  on.  He'll  si^,  put  on, 
My  rosy  Love,  that  thy  ridh  zone, 
Sparkling  with  the  sacred  flames 
Of  thousand  souls,  whose  bappy  names 
Heam  keeps  upon  thy  scoie:  thy  bright 
Life  brought  them  first  to  kiss  the  light 
That  kindled  them  to  stars ;  and  so 
Thou  with  the  Lamb,  thy  Lord,  shalt  go. 
And,  wheresoe'er  He  sets  His  white 
Steps,  walk  with  Him  those  ways  of  !i[;ht, 
Which  who  in  death  would  live  to  see, 
Mubt  Icdin  in  life  to  die  like  thee. 
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S3 9'  Upon  the  Book  and  Ticture  of  tie 
Serapbical  Saint  Teresa 

THOU  undaunted  daughter  of  desires! 
By  all  thy  dower  of  lights  and  fires; 
B7  all  the  eagle  in  thee,  all  the  dove; 
By  all  thy  lives  and  deaths  of  love; 
By  thy  luge  dxaii|^ts  of  intellectual  day, 
And  by  thy  thirsts  of  love  more  large  than  they; 
By  all  thy  hnn^fill'ii  bowls  of  fierce  desini) 
By  thy  hot  monung's  dmqjjbt  of  liquid  fiie; 
By  the  lUl  kingdom  of  that  final  loss 
That  seized  thy  parting  sool^  and  seal'd  thee  His 
By  all  the  Heaven  chon  hast  in  Him 
(Fair  sister  of  the  seraphim  1); 
By  aO  of  Him  we  liave  in  thee ; 
Leave  nothing  of  myself  in  me. 
Let  me  so  read  thy  life,  that  I 
Unto  ai  fife  of  mbe  may 

340,  Verses  frtm  the  Shepherd^  Hymn 

VV/E  saw  Thcr  in  I'hy  balmy  nest, 
^    Young  dawn  of  our  eternal  day ; 
We  saw  Thine  eyes  break  from  the  East, 
And  chase  the  trembling  shades  away: 
We  saw  Thee^  and  we  blest  the  sight, 
We  saw  Thee  by  Thine  own  sweet  hghL 

Poor  world,  said  I,  what  wilt  thou  do 
To  entertain  this  starry  stranger? 

Is  this  the  Ixsi  thou  canst  bestow — 
A  cold  and  not  too  ckaoly  manger? 
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Contend,  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth, 
To  fit  a  bed  for  diis  huge  birth. 

Ptood  wofldy  ssid  If  CC&S6  your  collles^ 
And  let  the  mighty  babe  akme ; 

T%e  phoeniz  builds  the  phflRuz'  nesty 
Loie's  ardulectiiie  is  His  own. 

The  babe^  whose  birth  embrtves  this 

Made  His  own  bed  ere  He  was  bom. 

I  saw  die  cnrlM  dmpSf  soft  md  slow, 
Gome  hoferiog  o'er  the  placets  head, 

OfPring  thdr  whitest  sheets  of  snow, 
To  fiiinish  the  fidr  infim^s  bed. 

Foibear,  said  I,  be  not  lOO  bold; 

Yoof  fleece  is  whitt^  bnt  'tis  too  oold* 

I  saw  th*  obsequioDS  senqihtm 
Their  rosy  fleece  of  fire  bestow. 

For  well  they  now  can  spare  their  wiqgs, 
Since  Heaven  itself  lies  here  below. 

Wdl  doDc,  said  I ;  bat  are  yon  sure 

Tour  down,  so  warm,  will  pass  for  pore  f 

No,  00,  your  Kind's  not  yet  to  seek 
Where  to  repose  His  royal  bead ; 

See,  see  how  soon  His  new-bloom'd  cheek 
Tima  mother's  faicasts  is  gooe  to  bedl 

Sweet  choice^  said  we;  no  way  but  so^ 

Not  to  Ke  cold,  yet  sleep  in  snow! 

She  sings  Thy  tears  asleep,  and  dij» 
Her  kisses  in  Thy  weeping  eye; 

She  spreads  the  red  leaves  of  Thy  lipSj 
That  in  their  buds  yet  blushing  lie. 

sa 
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She  'gainst  those  mother  diamonds  tries 
The  points  of  her  youog  eagle's  eyes. 

Wekome — tho*  aot  to  those  gay  flies, 
coded  f  th*  beams  of  eai^y  kings, 
Slippery  sods  in  smiling  eyes— 

But  CO  poor  shepherds,  homespun  things, 
Whose  wealth's  their  flocks,  whose  wit's  to  be 
Well  read  in  their  simphcity. 

Yet,  when  young  ApriFs  husband  showVs 
Shall  Uess  the  firoitfid  Maia's  bed. 

Well  bring  the  firat-borD  of  her  flowers, 
To  kbs  Thy  feet  and  crown  Tihj  head* 

To  Thee,  dread  Lamb!  whose  love  mast  keep 

The  shefiherds  while  they  feed  their  sheep. 

To  Thcc,  meek  Majesty,  soft  King 
Of  simple  graces  and  sweet  loves  I 

Each  of  us  his  lamb  will  bring, 
Each  his  pair  of  silver  doves! 

At  last,  in  fire  of  Thy  fair  eyes, 

Ourselves  become  our  own  beat  sacnficel 

34i.  Christ  Crucified 

TpHlt'  feadess  feet  now  cannot  go 
^  For  va  and  our  eternal  good, 
Ai  they  were  ever  wont.   What  though 

They  swim,  alas!  in  their  own  flood? 

Thy  hands  to  give  Thou  canst  not  fift, 
Yet  will  Thy  hand  stiU  giving  be; 

It  ghres,  but  O,  itself 's  the  gift! 
It  pm  tho'  boond,  tho'  bound  'tis  free! 
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342,  An  RpUaph  upon  Husband  and  IVifc 

Who  Sid  and  were  ktried  together, 

T^O  those  whom  death  again  did  wed 

This  grave  's  the  second  marriage- bed. 
For  though  the  hand  of  Fate  could  force 
'Twixt  soul  and  body  a  divorce. 
It  could  not  sever  man  and  wife, 
Beciii^?  thry  both  lived  but  one  life. 
Peace,  good  reader,  do  not  weep; 
Peace^  the  lovers  are  asleep. 
They,  sweet  turtles,  folded  lie 
In  the  last  knot  that  love  could  tie. 
Let  them  sleeps  let  them  sleep  on. 
Till  the  stonny  night  be  gone, 
And  the  eternal  monow  dami. 
Then  the  curtains  will  be  diawa, 
And  they  wake  into  a  light 
Whose  day  shall  neier  die  in  sight. 


RICHARD  LOVELACE 
^43.  To  Lucasta^  goi^g     the  IVars 

1618-1658 

'X'ELL  me  not,  Sweet,  1  am  unkind. 

That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  c^uiet  miml 
To  war  and  arms  X  fly. 

True,  a  new  mistress  acfv  I  chase^ 

The  first  foe  in  the  field; 
And  with  a  strongs  fidth  embraoe 

A  swordy  a  horsey  a  shield. 
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Yet  this  inooDstancy  is  such 

As  thou  too  ahak  adora; 
I  could  not  love  the^  Dear,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  HoDOur  mm. 


I 


S44.  To  Lueasta,  gohfg  beymd  the  Seas 

F  to  be  absent  were  to  be 

Away  from  thee ; 
Or  that  when  I  am  gone 
You  or  I  were  alone  ; 
Then,  mv  Lucastn,  might  I  crave 
Pity  irom  biusteriog  wind  or  swallowiog  wave. 

But  Fll  not  sigh  one  blast  or  gale 
To  swell  mv  sail. 
Or  pay  a  tear  to  'suage 
The  foaming  blue  god's  rage; 
For  whether  he  moU  let  me  pass 
Or  no,  I'm  stili  as  happy  as  I  was. 


Though  seas  and  land  hetwixt  us  both, 
Our  faith  and  troth, 
Like  sepuated  aoub, 
All  time  and  space  controls: 
Above  the  highest  sphere  we  meet 
Unseen,  unknown;  and  greet  as  Angeis  greet 

So  then  we  do  anticipate 
Our  after-fiite, 
And  are  alive  i'  the  akiea^ 
If  thus  our  lips  and  eyes 
Can  speak  like  spirits  unoonfined 
In  Heaven,  their  eaithy  bodies  left  behind. 
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S4T'  Grafiam  Dancing 

CHE  beat  the  happy  pavement — 
^  By  such  a  sur  made  finnament, 
Which  now  no  more  the  roof  eovks! 
But  sweUs  up  high,  with  Atlas  even, 
Bearing  the  brighter  nobler  heaven, 
And,  in  her,  all  the  deities* 

Each  step  trod  out  a  Lover's  thought, 
And  the  ambitious  hopes  he  brought 

Chain'd  to  her  brave  feet  with  such  arts, 
Such  sweet  command  and  gentle  awe^ 
As^  when  she  ceased,  we  sighing  saw 
The  floor  hj  paved  with  broken  hearts. 


3416,  To  Amaranthay  that  she  voould 
dishevel  her  Hair 

AMARANTHA  sweet  and  fair, 
**•  Ah,  braid  no  more  that  shining  hairl 
As  my  curious  hand  or  eye 
Hovenng  round  thee,  let  it  ^1 

Let  it  fly  as  unconfined 
As  its  calm  ravisher  tiie  wind, 
Who  bath  left  his  darling,  th*  East, 
To  wanton  o'er  that  spicy  nest. 

Every  tress  must  be  confest. 

But  neatly  tangled  at  the  best; 
Like  a  clew  of  golden  thread 
Mobt  excellently  ravelin 
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Do  not  then  mod  np  that  light 
Id  libbtDds,  and  o'erdoad  m  night, 
Like  the  Sun  tn*s  eaily  ray; 
But  tkakt  yoor  head,  and  scatter  day! 

Tjbc  Grasshopper 

OTHOU  that  swing'st  apon  the  waving  hair 
Of  some  weU-fiU^  oaten  beard. 
Drank  every  night  with  a  ddidous  tear 

Dropt  thee  from  heaven,  where  thoa  wert  reared! 

The  joys  of  earth  and  air  are  thine  entire, 

That  with  thy  feet  and  wings  dost  hop  and  fly; 

And  when  thy  poppy  works,  thou  dost  retire 
To  thy  carved  acoro-bed  to  lie« 

Up  with  the  day,  the  Sun  thou  welcom'st  then, 
Sport'st  in  the  gilt  plaits  of  his  beams, 

And  ail  ihcsc  mcrrs'  d-iys  mak'st  merry  men, 
Thyself,  and  melanciiuly  streams. 


To  Althea,  jrtm  Prism 


To  whisper  at  the  grates; 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair 

And  fcttcrM  to  her  eye, 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  flowing  cops  ran  swiltly  roond 
With  no  allaying  Thames, 


HEN  Love  with  unconfinSd  wings 


And  my  divine  Althca  brings 
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Our  ctfdess  heads  whk  loses  bounds 
Our  harts  wth  lapl  flames; 

When  thirsty  giief  in  wme  we  steep, 
When  healths  and  draughts  go  free 

Fibhcs  that  tipple  in  the  deep 
Kaow  no  buch  liberty. 

When,  like  committed  linnetSi  I 

With  shriller  throat  shall  sing 
The  sweetness,  mercy,  majes^. 

And  glories  of  my  Kiiig; 
When  I  shall  Toice  aloud  how  good 

He  is^  how  great  should  be, 
Enlarged  winds,  that  curl  the  flood. 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  uoi  a  prisua  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  cake 

That  for  an  hermitage; 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love 

And  in  my  soul  am  free, 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  abovei 

Enjoy  such  libeity. 
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T^HE  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  the  rain, 

And  drinks  and  ,^apcs  for  drink  again  ^ 
The  plants  suck  in  tliL  earth,  and  are 
With  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fair; 
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The  sea  itself  (which  one  would  think 
Should  have  but  little  need  of  drink) 
Drinks  twice  ten  thousand  rivers  up, 
So  fill'd  that  they  o'erflow  the  cup. 
The  busy  Sun  (and  one  would  guess 
By  's  drunken  fiery  face  no  less) 
Drinks  up  the  sea,  and  when  he  *s  done. 
The  Moon  and  Stars  drink  up  the  Sun: 
They  drink  and  dance  by  thdr  own  light, 
They  drink  and  revel  all  the  night: 
Nothing  in  Nature's  sober  found. 
But  an  eternal  health  goes  round. 
Fill  up  tiic  bowi,  then,  fill  it  high. 
Fill  all  the  glasses  there — ^fbr  why 
Should  efoy  cieature  drink  but  I? 
Why,  man  of  noialsi  tcD  mt  why? 


2.  The  Epkurt 

T  ]  NDERNEATH  tliis  nyrde  shade, 
^    On  flowery  beds  supinely  laid, 
With  odoms  oib  my  head  o'eiflowing, 
And  around  it  roses  gp»wmg, 
What  shooU  I  do  but  drink  away 
The  heat  and  troubles  of  the  day^ 
In  this  more  than  kingly  state 
Love  himself  on  me  shall  wait, 
lull  Lo  ilic,  Love  1   nay,  till  it  up! 
And  mingled  cast  into  the  cup 
Wit  and  mirth  and  noble  fires, 
Vigorous  health  and  gay  desires. 
The  wheel  of  life  no  less  will  stay 
In  a  smooth  than  rugged  way:. 
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Since  it  eqaaliy  doth  flee, 
Let  tlie  tnotioii  pIcMant  be. 
W^hy  do  we  pRoous  otntnunls  shower 
Nobler  wmes  why  do  we  pour^— * 
Beauteous  flowers  why  do  we  qxead 
Upon  die  momiiiieiits  of  die  dead  ? 
Nodun^  diey  bat  dust  can  show. 
Or  bones  that  hasten  to  be  so. 
Crown  me  with  roses  while  I  live, 
Now  yoor  wines  and  ointments  gpve: 
After  death  I  nothing  crave, 
Let  mc  alive  my  pleasures  hafes 
All  are  Stoics  in  the  grave. 

3 ft*  }•  The  Swa&w 

POOLTSH  prater,  what  dost  thon 
*    So  early  at  my  window  do  i 
Cnicl  bird,  thou*st  ta'en  away 
A  dream  out  of  my  arms  to-day ; 
A  dream  tliat  ne'er  must  equall'd  bc 
By  all  that  waking  eyes  ni:iy  see* 
Thou  this  damage  to  repair 
Nothing  half  so  sweet  and  fair, 
Nothing  half  so  good,  canst  bring, 
Tho'  men  say  thon  bcing'st  the  Spring. 

SS-2.  On  the  T>eatb  of  Mr.  fVilliam  Hei  jc/ 

TT  was  a  dismal  and  a  ieaifbl  night: 

Scarce  could  the  Mom  drive  on  tb*  nnwillmg  Light, 
When  Sleqp^  Death's  hnage^  left  my  troubled  breast 
By  something  liker  Death  posaest. 
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My  eyes  with  tears  did  uncommanded  flow, 

And  on  my  soul  hung  the  doll  weight 

Ot  some  intolerable  fate. 
What  bell  was  thsitl    All  me  i  too  much  I  know! 

My  sweet  comjwnicm  and  my  gentle  peer. 
Why  hast  tboa  left  me  thus  unkindly  here^ 
Thy  end  for  ever  and  my  Hfe  to  moan^ 

O,  thou  hast  left  me  all  alone! 
Thy  soul  and  body,  when  death's  agony 
Besieged  around  thy  noble  heart, 

Did  not  with  more  reluctance  part 
Than  1,  my  dcaiest  Friend,  do  pait  from  thee. 

My  dearest  Friend,  would  I  had  died  for  thee  I 
Life  and  this  world  henceforth  will  tedious  be: 
Nor  shall  I  know  hereaf^  what  to  do 

If  once  my  griefs  prove  tedious  too. 
Silent  and  sad  I  walk  about  all  day, 

As  sullen  ghosts  stalk  speechless  by 

Where  their  ]iid  tr'..i:-ures  lie; 
Alas !  my  treasure 's  gone ;  why  do  I  stay  ? 

Say,  £or  you  saw  us,  ye  inomortal  lights, 
How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights, 
Till  the  Ledaean  stars,  so  famed  for  love^ 
Wonder'd  at  us  from  above! 

We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lusts,  or  wine; 

But  search  ot  deep  Philosophy, 

Wit,  Eloquence,  and  Poetry — 
Alts  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my  Friend,  were  thine 

Ye  fields  of  Camhridgp^  our  dear  Cambridge^  say 
Have  ye  not  seen  us  wiping  e?ery  day  ? 
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Was  theie  a  tree  aboot  wJiidi  did  not  know 
The  lore  betwixt  os  two? 

Henceforth,  ye  gentle  trees,  for  ever  fade; 
Or  your  sad  branches  thicker  ioin 

And  into  darksome  shades  combine, 
Dark  as  the  grave  whereto  my  Friend  b  laid! 

Large  was  his  soul :  as  large  a  soul  as  e'er 

Submitted  to  inform  a  body  here ; 

High  as  die  place  'twas  shortly  in  Henven  to  have^ 

But  low  and  h'jmbie  as  his  grave. 
So  bigh  diat  all  the  virtues  there  did  com^ 

As  to  their  chicfcst  seat 

Conspicuous  and  great; 
So  low,  that  for  me  too  it  made  a  loom. 

Knowledge  he  only  sought,  and  so  soon  caught 
As  if  for  him  Knowledge  had  lather  sought; 
Nor  did  more  leaning  ever  crowded  lie 

In  soch  a  shoit  mortality. 
Whenever  the  skilful  ]fouth  discoursed  or  writ, 

Still  did  the  notiofis  throng 

About  his  eloquent  tongue; 
Nor  could  his  ink  flow  faster  than  bis  wit 

His  mirth  was  the  pure  sfariis  of  various  wit» 
Yet  never  did  hb  God  or  friends  forget; 
And  when  deep  talk  and  wisdom  came  in  view* 

Retired,  and  gave  to  them  their  doe. 

For  the  rich  help  of  books  he  always  took. 

Though  his  own  searching  mind  before 

Was  so  with  notions  written  o'er, 
As  ii  wib€  Nature  had  made  that  her  book. 
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With  as  much  ze  il,  devotion,  piety, 

He  always  lived,  as  other  saints  Jo  die. 

Still  with  his  soul  severe  account  he  kept, 
Weeping  all  debts  out  ere  he  slept. 

Then  down  in  peace  and  innocence  he  lay, 
Like  the  Sun's  laborious  light, 
Which  sLiil  in  water  sets  at  nigbt| 

Uosullied  with  his  journey  of  the  day. 

IjLt  h  ippy  Thou,  ta'en  from  this  frar.uc  age. 

Where  ignorance  and  hypocrisy  docs  rage  ! 

A  fitter  time  tor  Heaven  no  soul  e*er  chose 
The  place  now  only  free  from  those. 

There  'mong  the  blest  thou  dost  for  ever  siiinej 
And  wheresoe*er  thou  casts  thy  view 
Upon  that  white  and  radiant  crew, 

See'st  not  a  soul  clothed  with  more  light  than  tiune. 


3X3*  Tie  fTisb 

VV/ELL  then!  I  now  do  plainly  see 

This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree. 
The  very  honey  of  all  eartldy  joy 
Does  of  all  meats  the  soonest  cloy  ; 

And  they,  methinks,  deserve  my  pity 
Who  for  it  can  endure  the  stings, 
The  crowd  and  buzz  and  murniurings, 

Of  this  great  hi?e,  the  aty. 

Ah,  yet,  ere  I  descend  to  the  grave 
May  I  a  small  house  and  large  garden  have; 
And  a  few  fiienils,  and  many  books,  both  true, 
Both  wise,  aad  both  delightful  too! 
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And  since  love  ne'er  will  from  mc  flee, 
A  Mistress  moderately  fair, 
And  good,  as  guardian  angels  are, 

Only  beloved  and  loving  me. 

O  fountains!  when  in  yoa  shall  I 

Myself  eased  of  unpeaccful  thoughts  cs]  y  ? 

O  fields !  O  woods  1  when,  when  shall  X  be  made 

The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade  ? 

Here's  the  spring-head  of  Pleasure's  flood: 
Heie's  wealthy  Nature's  treasoiyy 
Where  all  the  riches  lie  that  she 

Has  coined  and  atamp'd  Sat  good* 

Pride  and  ambitbn  here 

Only  in  far-ietch*d  meuphors  appear; 

Here  lumeht  but  winds  can  hurt&t  munnnrs  scattefi 

And  nought  but  Echo  flatter. 

The  gods,  when  they  descended,  hither 

From  heaven  did  always  choose  their  way  : 
And  thcrciare  we  may  boldly  say 
That  'tis  the  way  too  thither. 

How  happy  here  should  I 
And  one  dear  She  live,  and  embracing  die  I 
She  who  is  all  the  world,  and  can  exclude 
In  deserts  solitude. 

I  should  have  then  this  only  feart 
Lest  men,  when  they  my  pleasures  ae^ 
Should  hither  throng  to  live  like  me, 

And  so  make  a  dty  here. 
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Tif  Resolve 

'T'ELL  me  not  of  a  face  that  *s  fair, 
^   Nor  lip  and  cheek  that's  red, 
Nor  of  the  tresscb  of  her  hairy 

Nor  curls  in  order  laid. 
Nor  of  a  rare  seraphic  voice 

That  like  an  angel  sings; 
Though  if  I  were  to  take  my  choice 

I  would  have  all  these  things  : 
But  if  that  thnu  v.'ilt:  have  me  lovc^ 

And  it  must  be  a  she, 
The  only  argument  can  move 

Is  that  she  will  love  me. 

The  glories  of  your  ladies  be 

But  metaphors  of  thiogs» 
And  but  resemble  what  wc  see 

Each  ooomon  object  bdngs. 
Roses  out-red  their  Jips  and  cheeks. 

Lilies  their  whiteness  stain; 
What  fool  is  he  that  shadows  seeks 

And  nay  the  sdbstance  gun  \ 
Then  if  tfaonlt  have  me  love  a  bss, 

Let  it  be  one  that's  kind: 
Else  Fm  a  servant  to  the  glass 

That^  with  Canary  lined. 
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An  Horatian  Ode 


upm  CrmmiPM  JUtwm  Jrm  Irdand 


n^HE  fnrwaid  youth  that  would  appear 
^   Must  now  forsake  his  Muses  deari 
Nor  in  the  shadows  sing 
Hb  ttomfaers  Isngnishii^ 

Tis  time  to  leave  the  books  in  diBt, 
And  oil  the  unused  armour's  rust, 

Removing  from  the  wall 

The  corslet  of  the  halL 

So  restless  Cromwell  could  not  cease 
In  the  inglorious  arts  of  peace, 

But  through  adventurous  vvar 

UigM  his  active  stars 

And  like  the  three-fork'd  lightning,  first 
Breaking  the  clouds  where  it  was  nUTSt, 

Did  thorough  his  own  side 

His  fiery  way  divides 

For  *tis  aU  one  to  courage  high, 

The  emulous,  or  enemy  ; 

And  with  such,  to  enclose 
Is  more  than  to  oppose. 

Then  burning  through  tlie  air  he  went 
And  palaces  and  temples  rent  ; 
And  Cxsai's  head  at  la^-t 
Did  through  his  laurels  blast. 
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Tis  mactnesn  to  resist  or  blame 
The  £we  of  angiy  Menen's  flame ; 
And  if  we  would  speak  tnwi 
Much  to  the  man  is  due, 

WIm^  fifom  Jiis  private  gardens,  wbeie 
He  fifed  leserrM  and  austere 

(As  if  his  highest  plot 
To  plant  the  bergamot), 

Could  by  iadiistrioas  Takmr  cfinb 
To  nmi  the  gicak  work  of  time, 

And  cast  the  Kingdoms  old 

Into  anotkcr  moididi 

Thoi^  Jnadoe  agamat  Pale  complain, 
And  plead  the  ancient  rights  in  vain— 

But  those  do  hold  or  break 
As  men  are  &tiong  or  weak— 

Nature,  that  hateth  emptiness, 
Allows  of  penetration  less. 

And  theiciore  niust  make  room 
Where  greater  spirits  come. 

What  field  of  all  the  civil  war 
Where  his  were  noi  ihc  deepest  scar? 

And  Hanipion  bhows  what  part 

He  had  of  wiser  art; 

Where,  twining  subtle  fears  with  hop^ 
Ht  wove  a.  net  ot  such  a  scope 

'I'hat  Charles  liinistlf  might  chase 
To  Can:i»brookc's  narrow  case; 
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That  thence  the  Royal  actor  borne 
The  tragic  scaffi>ld  might  adorn: 
While  roimd  the  annid  bands 
Did  dap  their  bloody  hands. 

He  nothing  consmon  did  or  mean 

Upon  that  memoiable  scene, 
But  with  his  keener  eye 
The  axt*s  edge  did  try ; 

Nor  call'd  the  gpds,  with  volgar  spite^ 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right ; 

But  bow'd  his  comely  head 

Down,  as  upon  a  bed* 

This  was  that  memorable  hoor 
Which  first  assured  the  forM.  power  • 

So  when  they  did  design 

The  Capitol's  first  line^ 

A  Bleeding  Head,  where  they  bcg^ 
Did  fright  the  architects  to  ran; 
And  yet  in  that  the  State 
Foresaw  its  happy  httl 

And  now  the  Irish  are  ashamed 
To  see  themselves  m  one  year  tamed  t 
So  mnch  one  roan  can  do 
That  does  both  act  and  know. 

They  can  affirm  his  praises  best, 
And  have,  though  overcome^  conftst 
How  gpod  he  is,  how  just 
And  fit  for  hi^iest  tnsL 
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Nor  ytt  grown  sdfler  with  command, 
But  sdll  in  the  icpuUsc's  hand — 

How  fit  he  b  to  sway 

That  can  so  well  obey! 

He  to  the  Commons'  feet  presents 
A  Kingdom  for  his  lim  y«u^s  ient% 
And,  what  he  may,  foibcan 
His  fame^  to  make  it  theirs: 

And  has  hb  sword  and  spoils  uqgirt 
To  ky  them  at  the  public's  skirt. 
So  when  the  fidcon  high 
Falls  heavy  firom  the  sky, 

She,  haviqg  killed,  no  more  doth  search 
But  on  the  next  green  bough  to  perch; 
Where,  when  he  first  does  lure, 
The  fidconer  has  her  sure. 

What  may  not  then  our  Isle  presume 
While  victory  his  crest  does  plume? 
What  may  not  others  fear, 
If  thus  he  crowns  each  year? 

As  Cesar  he^  ere  long,  to  Gaul, 
To  Italy  an  Hannibal, 

And  to  an  Stales  not  free 

Shall  dimactoic  be. 

The  Fict  no  ahdter  now  shall  find 

Within  his  panScolourM  mind. 
But,  from  this  valour,  sad 
Shrink  underneath  the  plaid; 
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Happy,  if  in  the  tufttd  bnke 
Hie  Eii^isli  hfinler  him  mistake, 

Nor  lay  his  hounds  in  near 

The  Caledonian  deer. 

But  thou,  ihe  war's  and  fortune's  son, 

March  indefatigably  on  ; 

And  for  the  last  elTect, 
Still  keep  the  sword  erect: 

Besides  ll^e  force  it  has  to  fright 
The  b]>irits  of  the  shady  night, 
The  same  arts  that  did  gain 
A  power,  must  it  maintain. 


IVrittm  after  the  Civil  IVari 

CEE  how  the  flowers,  as  at  parade, 

^    Under  their  coloiiia  stand  dbplay'd: 

Each  regiment  in  order  grows, 

That  o£  the  tulip,  pbk,  and  rose. 

But  when  the  vigilant  patniL 

Of  stars  walks  round  about  the  pole, 

Their  leaves,  that  to  the  stalks  are  curlM, 

Secr^  to  their  staves  the  ensigns  furl'd. 

Then  in  sonic  flower's  beloved  hut 

Each  bee,  as  sentinel,  is  shut, 

And  sleeps  so  too  ;   but  if  once  stirr'ii, 

She  runs  you  through,  nor  asks  the  word. 
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O  ^haOf  that  dear  and  happy  Isle^ 
The  gtfdni  of  the  world  erewbil^ 
Thou  Panulise  of  the  four  seas 
Which  Heaven  planted  us  to  please, 
But,  to  exclude  the  world,  did  guard 
With  wat'ry  if  not  flaming  sword; 
What  JucLIlss  .-ij-tple  did  wc  taste 
I'o  iiiake  us  nioi  tai  aiid  thee  waste  ! 
Unhappy!  shall  we  never  more 
That  sweet  militia  restore, 
When  gardens  only  had  their  towers, 
And  all  the  garrisons  were  flowers; 
When  roses  only  arms  might  i^ear, 
And  meo  did  rosy  garJaods  wear? 


AD  we  bat  world  enough,  and  timei 


*  ^    This  coyness,  Lady,  were  no  crime 
We  would  sit  down  and  think  which  way 
To  walk  and  pass  our  long  love's  day« 
Thou  by  the  Indian  Ganges*  side 
Shouidst  rubles  find:  I  by  the  tide 
Of  Humber  would  complain.   I  would 
Lo?e  you  ten  years  before  the  Flood, 
And  you  should,  if  you  please,  refuse 
Til!  the  conversbn  of  the  Jews. 
My  vegetable  love  should  grow 
Vaster  than  empires,  and  more  slow; 
An  hundred  years  should  go  to  praise 
Thine  eyes  and  on  thy  forehead  gaze ; 


To  Mis  Coy  Mistress 
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Two  Iiundrcd  to  adore  each  breast, 

But:  thirty  thousand  to  tJbe  rest; 

All  age  at  least  to  every  part, 

And  the  last  age  should  show  your  heart* 

For,  Lady^  you  deserve  tiiis  state, 

Nor  would  I  iove  at  lower  rate. 

But  at  my  back  I  always  hear 
Time's  winged  chariot  hurrying  oearj 
And  yonder  all  before  us  lie 
Deserts  of  vast  eternity. 
Thy  beauty  shall  oo  more  be  found. 
Nor,  in  thy  narble  vault,  shall  sound 
My  echcMOg  song:  then  worms  shall  try 
That  long  preserved  viiginity, 
And  your  quaint  honour  turn  to  dust, 
And  into  ashes  all  my  lust: 
The  giave's  a  fine  and  private  place^ 
But  none,  I  think,  do  there  embrace. 

Now  therefore,  while  the  youthful  hue 
Sits  on  thy  skin  like  morning  dew» 
And  while  thy  willing  aool  transpires 
Ai  every  pore  with  bstant  fires, 
Now  let  us  sport  us  while  we  may. 
And  noW|  like  amorous  buds  of  prey, 
Rather  at  once  our  tune  devour 
Than  bnguish  in  his  slow-chapt  power* 
Let  us  roll  all  our  strength  and  all 
Our  sweetness  up  into  one  ball, 
And  tear  our  pleasures  with  rougli  strife 
Thorough  the  iron  gates  of  life: 
Thus,  though  we  cannot  make  our  sun 
Stand  still,  yet  we  will  make  him  ruo. 

■low  chapt]  slow -jawed,  slowly  devouring. 
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3S8.  Tie  Ticture  of  Link  T.C  in  m 

i^TQSpcct  of  Flowers 

CEE  with  wiiai  simplicity 
^    This  nymph  begins  her  golden  daysl 
In  the  fTreen  grass  she  loves  to  lie. 
And  there  with  her  fair  aspect  t•^mes 
The  wilder  Hov/crs,  and  gives  them  names; 
But  only  with  the  roses  plnys, 

And  them  does  tell 
What  colour  best  becomes  them^  and  what  smellk 

Who  can  foretell  for  what  high  cause 
This  darling  of  the  gods  was  bom? 
Yet  this  is  she  whose  chaster  laws 
The  wanton  Love  shall  one  day  liear^ 
And,  under  her  command  severe^ 
See  his  bofw  broke  and  ensigns  tom. 

Happy  who  can 
Appease  this  viitnous  enemy  cf  man! 

O  then  let  me  in  time  compound 
And  parley  with  those  conquering  eyes, 
Eie  they  have  tried  their  force  to  wound; 
Ere  with  thdr  gbncing  wheeb  they  drive 
In  triumph  over  hearts  that  strive, 

And  them  that  yield  but  more  despise: 

Let  me  be  laid, 
Where  I  may  see  the  glories  from  some  biiadci 

Meantime,  whilst  every  verdant  thing 
Itself  does  at  thy  beauty  charms 
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Reform  the  errors  of  the  Spring; 

Make  that  the  tulips  may  have  share 
Of  sweetness,  seeing  they  are  fair, 
And  roses  of  their  thorns  disarm ; 

But  most  procure 
That  violets  may  a  longer  age  endure. 

But  O,  young  beauty  of  the  woods. 
Whom  Nature  courts  with  fruits  and  tio\vera> 
Gnthcr  the  iiowcrs.  hut  spare  the  buds; 
Lest  Flora,  angry  at  thy  crime 
To  kill  her  infants  in  their  prime, 
Do  qmckiy  make  th'  example  yours; 

And  ere  ve  aee^ 
Nip  to  the  blossom  all  our  hopes  and  thee. 


3fP»       Thfmghts  in  a  Garden 

TJOW  vainly  men  themselves  amaze 
^  ^    To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays, 
And  their  incessant  labours  see 
Crown'd  from  some  smgle  herb  or  tree^ 
Whose  short  and  narrow-verg^  shade 
Does  prudently  their  toib  upbraids 
While  all  the  flowers  and  trees  do  dose 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  repose! 

Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here^ 
And  Innocence  thy  sister  dear? 
Mistaken  long,  I  sought  you  then 
In  busy  companies  of  meii : 
39© 
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Your  Siicred  j)lants,  if  here  below, 
Only  among  the  plants  will  grow: 
Society  is  all  but  nide 
To  this  delicious  solitude. 

No  white  nor  red  \vas  ever  seen 

So  amorous  as  this  lovely  green. 

Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  liamc. 

Cut  m  these  trees  their  mistress'  oaroe: 

Little,  alas !  they  know  or  heed 

How  far  these  beauties  hers  exceed ! 

Fair  trees!  whertsVer  your  barks  I  wound. 

No  name  shall  but  your  own  be  found* 

When  wc  h  ive  run  our  passions*  heat, 
Love  hither  makes  his  best  retreat: 
The  gods,  that  mortal  beauty  chase, 
Sdll  in  a  tree  did  end  their  race; 
Apollo  hunted  Daphne  so 
Only  that  she  might  laurel  grow; 
And  Pan  did  after  Syrinx  speed 
Not  as  a  nymph,  but  for  a  reed. 

What  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead  I 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head; 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine; 
The  nectarine  and  curious  peach 
Into  my  hands  themaelTCS  do  reach; 
Stumblbg  on  mdons,  as  I  pass, 
Ensnared  with  flowers,  X  fall  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  less 
Withdraws  into  its  hiqppuiess; 
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The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 
Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find; 

Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these. 

Far  other  ^^'orld^,  and  other  seas; 

Annihilating  all  thai 's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot, 
Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  mossy  root, 
Casting  the  body's  rest  aside, 
My  soul  into  the  boughs  docs  glide; 
There,  like  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings, 
Then  whets  and  combs  its  silver  wings, 
And,  till  prepared  for  loi^ger  flight, 
Waves  in  its  plumes  the  fsrions  light. 

Such  was  that  happy  Garden-state 
While  man  there  walk'd  without  a  mates 
After  a  place  so  pure  and  sweet. 
What  other  help  could  yet  be  meet! 
But  'twas  beyond  a  mortal's  share 
To  wander  solitaiy  there: 
Two  paradises  'twere  m  oo^ 
To  live  in  Paradise  alooe. 

How  well  the  skilful  gard'ner  drew 

Of  flowers  and  herbs  this  dial  newl 

Where,  from  above,  ihc  milder  sun 

Does  through  a  fragrant  zodiac  run  ; 

And,  as  it  works,  th'  industrious  bee 

Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 

How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 

Be  reckoa'd,  but  with  herbs  and  flowers  I 
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360.  BermmJas 

HERE  the  remote  Bermudas  ride 
In  the  ocean's  bosom  unespied. 
From  a  small  boat  that  niw*d  akmg 
The  Itstemog  winds  received  this  song: 

*What  should  we  do  but  sing  His  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maze 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own  ? 
Where  He  the  huqe  sea-nionsters  wrackS| 
That  lift  the  dee])  upon  then  backs, 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage, 
Safe  from  the  storms'  and  prelates*  rage; 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  Spring 
Which  here  enamels  everything, 
And  sends  the  fowls  to  us  in  care 
On  daily  Tisits  through  the  air : 
He  hang^  in  shades  the  orange  bright 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night, 
And  does  in  the  pomegranates  dose 
Jeweb  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows: 
He  makes  the  fig$  our  mouths  to  meet 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet; 
But  i^plcs  pbnts  of  such  a  pricey 
No  tree  could  ever  bear  them  twice. 
With  cedars  chosen  by  His  hand 
From  Lebanon  He  stores  the  land| 
And  makes  the  hollow  seas  that  roar 
Pkodaim  the  ambergris  on  shore. 
He  cast  (of  which  we  rather  boast) 
The  Gospel's  pearl  upon  our  cou^t.; 
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And  in  these  rocks  for  us  dkl  fnme 
A  temple  where  to  somid  His  name. 
O,  let  our  voice  His  praise  exalt 

Till  it  arrive  at  Heaven's  vault, 

Which  thence  (perhaps)  rebounding  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexit^uc  bay  1  * 

Thus  sung  they  in  the  EngjUsh  bott 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note: 
And  all  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime^ 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time. 

An  Epitaph 

pNOUGH;  and  leave  the  rest  to  Fame  I 

'Tis  to  commend  her,  but  to  name. 
Comtship  which,  limg,  she  declined, 
When  dead,  to  offer  were  unkind; 
Nor  can  the  truest  wit,  or  friend, 
Without  detractmg,  her  commend. 

To  say — she  lived  a  viigio  chaste 
In  this  age  loose  and  all  unlacedi 
Nor  was,  when  vice  is  so  allowed, 
Of  virtue  or  ashamed  or  proud; 
That  her  soul  was  on  Heaven  so  bent^ 
No  minute  but  it  came  and  went; 
That,  ready  her  last  debt  to  jiay, 
She  sumra'd  her  liic  up  every  day  | 
Modest  as  mom,  as  mid-d.iy  bright, 
Gentle  as  evening,  cool  as  night: 
— 'Tis  true;  but  all  too  v  r  ikly  said. 
*Twas  more  signiEcaot,  she 's  dead. 
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The  Retreat 

i6ai-: 

tJAPPY  those  early  days,  when  I 
^  ^    Sbioed  m  my  ADgel-infaDcy  I 
Before  I  understood  this  place 
Appointed  for  mj  second  lace^ 
Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  anglit 
But  a  white  celestial  thought: 
When  yet  I  had  not  walk'd  above 
A  mile  or  two  from  mf  first  Love, 
And  looking  back — at  that  short  space — 
Could  see  a  glimpse  of  His  bright  face : 
When  on  some  gplded  cloud,  or  flow'r, 
My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  hour. 
And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 
Some  shadows  of  etecni^: 
Before  I  tsnght  my  tongue  to  wound 
My  Conscience  with  a  sinful  sound, 
Or  had  the  black  art  to  dispense 
A  several  sin  to  cv*ry  sense, 
But  felt  iliiojgh  all  this  llcbhly  dress 
Bright  shuuts  of  everlastingness. 

O  how  I  long  to  travel  bock, 
And  tread  agam  that  ancient  track ! 
That  I  might  once  more  reach  that  })lain 
Where  first  I  left  my  pjorious  train  j 
From  whence  th*  enl;;'ht(  n'd  spirit  sees 
That  shady  City  of  Puhn-trees. 
But  ah  !   my  soul  with  too  much  stay 
Is  drunk,  and  staggers  in  the  ¥ray ! 
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Some  men  a  forward  motion  love. 
But  I  by  backwird  steps  would  move; 
And  when  this  dust  falls  to  the  urOy 
In  that  state  I  came,  return. 

^6$.  Tcacc 

A^Y  sod,  there  is  a  conntiy 

Far  beyond  the  stars, 
Where  stands  a  winged  sentry 

All  skilful  in  the  wars: 
There,  above  noise  and  danger, 

Sweet  Peace  sits  crown*d  with  smiles, 
And  One  boin  in  a  manger 

Commands  the  beauteous  files. 
He  is  thy  gracious  Friend, 

And — O  my  soul,  awake  1 — 
Did  in  pure  love  descend 

To  die  here  for  thy  sake. 
If  thou  cnn«t  ^rt  but  tbither, 

TIktc  grows  -.he  Jlower  of  Peace, 
The  Rose  that  cannot  wither, 

Thy  fortress,  and  thy  ease. 
Leave  then  thy  foolish  ranges  | 

For  none  can  thee  secure 
But  One  who  never  changes  ■ 

Thy  God,  thy  Ufe^  thy  cure. 

The  Timber 

CURE  thou  didst  flourish  once!  and  many  sprinrrs, 
^    Many  bright  mornings,  much  dew,  many  shnucrs, 
Pasb'd  o'er  thy  head ;  many  light  henrts  and  wings. 
Which  now  are  dead,  lodged  in  thy  livii^  bowers. 
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And  still  a  new  sucoessioD  sings  and  flics; 

Fresh  groves  grow  up,  and  their  green  branches  shoot 
Towards  the  old  and  still  enduring  skies^ 

While  the  low  violet  thrives  at  their  foot. 

But  thou  beneath  the  sad  and  heavy  line 
Of  deathf  doth  waste  all  senseless,  cold,  and  dark; 

Where  not  so  much  as  dreams  of  light  may  shinej 
Nor  any  thought  of  greennessi  leaf,  or  bark. 

And  yet — as  if  some  deep  hate  and  dissent, 

Bred  in  thy  growth  betwixt  liigh  winds  and  tiice, 
Were  still  alive — ihou  dost  great  storms  resent 

Beiorc  they  come,  and  koow'st  how  near  they  be. 

Else  ail  at  rest  thou  liest,  and  the  fierce  breath 
Of  tempests  can  no  more  disturb  iliy  ease; 

But  this  tliy  strange  resentment  after  death 
Means  only  those  who  broke — in  life — thy  jpeace. 


'T^HEY  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light  1 
*    And  I  alone  sit  ling'ring  here; 
Their  very  memory  is  hk  and  brf^it, 

And  my  sad  thoo^ts  doth  clear. 

It  glows  and  gUtters  in  my  doady  breast, 
Like  stars  npon  some  gloomy  grove, 
Or  those  fiunt  beams  m  which  thb  hill  is  drest 
After  the  sun's  remove« 
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I  see  them  waUdng  m  an  air  of  glory, 

Whose  light  doth  trampk  on  my  days: 

My  days,  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoaiy, 
Mere  glimmeriog  and  de-cays. 

O  holy  Hope!  and  high  Humility, 

High  as  the  heavens  above ! 
These  are  your  walks,  and  you  have  showed  them  m^ 

Tu  kmJie  my  cuid  love. 

Dear,  beauteous  Death !  the  jewel  of  the  Just, 

Shining  nowhere,  but  in  the  dark ; 

What  niyb'.crR'S  do  ]r-  bryond  thy  dubt, 
Could  man  uulluok  that  mark ! 

He  that  hath  found  some  fledged  bird's  nest  may  know, 

At  iiibt  bight,  if  the  bird  be  flown ; 
But  what  idiT  well  or  g;uve  he  sings  ui  now, 
That  is  to  him  unknown. 

And  yet  as  Angels  in  some  brighter  dreams 
Call  to  the  soul,  when  man  doth  sleep : 
So  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our  wonted  themes. 
And  into  glory  peep. 

If  a  star  were  confined  into  a  tomb, 

Her  captive  flames  must  needs  bum  there; 
But  when  the  hand  that  lock'd  her  up  gives  room, 
She'll  shme  through  ail  the  sphere. 

O  Father  of  eternal  life,  and  all 
Created  glories  under  Thee ! 
Resume  Thy  spirit  from  ihi&  world  of  thrall 
Into  true  hbcrty. 
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Eidicr  dis|iei9e  dme  nusta^  vlikli  bloi  lod  fill 

B€j  pcisygctwc  still  ss  they  piss: 
Or  else  ranore  me  henoe  unto  that  luD, 
Where  I  shall  need  no  glass. 


^66,   The  Shepherd  Boy  sings  in  the 


E  that  is  down  needs  fear  no 


^    He  that  is  low,  no  pride; 
He  that  is  humble  ever  shall 
Have  God  to  be  his  g^ide. 

I  am  content  with  what  I  ha?e^ 

Little  be  it  or  much: 
And,  Lord,  contentment  still  I  crave^ 

Because  Thon  savest  such* 

Fullness  to  such  a  burden  is 

That  go  on  pilgrimage: 
Here  litde^  and  hereafter  bliss, 

Is  best  from  age  to  age. 


JOHN  BUNYAN 
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367.        Thomas  the  Rhymer 

'T'RUE  Thomas  lay  on  Hundie  bankj 
^     A  ferlie  he  bpied  wi'  his  c'ej 
And  there  he  saw  a  ladye  bn^ht 
Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  Tree. 

Her  skirt  was  o*  die  grass-green  silk, 

Her  manUe  o*  the  velvet  fyne ; 
At  ilka  tctt  o'  her  horse's  mane, 

Hung  fifty  siller  bells  and  nioe. 

Tnie  Thomas  he  pa*d  tS  his  cap^ 
And  louted  low  down  on  his  knee: 

*  Hai!  to  thee,  Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven  ! 
Fur  Lliy  peer  on  eardi  could  nc\er  be.* 

*0  no,  O  00,  Thomas,*  she  said, 
^That  name  does  not  belang  to  me; 

Tm  but  the  Queen  o*  isai  El&md, 
That  am  hither  come  to  Tiah  thee. 

*Harp  and  carp,  Thomas,'  she  said} 

*Harp  and  carp  along  wi'  me; 
Afxl  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips, 

Sure  of  your  bodie  I  will  be/ 

ferlie]  marvel.  tett]  tmMcU  barp  and  carp]  pUy  and 

recite  (as  a  zninstrelj. 
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*  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 

That  weird  sha!!  never  dauntcn  me.' 
Sync  he  h?.s  kl^s"d  her  rosy  lips. 
All  imderDeath  the  EildoD  Tree. 

*Now  yc  iiiauQ  go  wi*  me,*  sIk-  s:>iLi, 
*  True  Thomas,  ye  maun  go  wi'  mcj 

And  ye  maun  serve  me  seven  years. 

Thro  weal  or  woe  as  may  chance  to  be.' 

She's  mounted  on  her  milk-white  steed, 
She's  ta'en  tnie  Thomas  up  behind; 

And  aye,  whene'er  her  bridle  rang, 
The  steed  gaed  swifter  than  the  wind. 

O  they  nde  on,  and  £uther 
The  steed  gaed  swifter  than  the  wind; 

Until  they  icach'd  a  desert  wide, 
And  living  land  was  left  behind. 

*  Light  down,  light  down  now,  tnie  ThomaS| 

And  lean  your  head  upon  my  knee; 
Abide  ye  there  a  little  space, 
And  I  will  show  you  ferlies  three. 

*0  see  ye  not  yon  narrow  road. 

So  thick  beset  wi'  thorns  and  briers? 

That  is  the  Path  of  Righteousness, 
Though  sfter  it  but  few  inquires. 

*And  see  ye  not  yon  braid,  braid  road, 

That  lies  across  the  liJy  leven  ? 
That  is  the  Path  of  W  ickedness, 

Though  some  call  it  the  K.oad  to  Heaven, 
lefwjlawa. 
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'  And  sec  ye  not  yon  l^onny  road 
That  winds  about  the  fernie  brae? 

That  is  the  Road  to  fair  Elfland, 

Where  thou  and  I  this  night  maun  gae* 

*But,  Thomas,  ye  sail  hand  your  tongu^ 

Whatever  ye  may  hear  or  see; 

For  speak  ye  word  in  Elflyn-land, 

Ye'll  oe'cr  wm  back  to  your  ain  countrie.' 

0  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on, 

And  they  waded  iiTers  abune  the  knee; 
And  they  saw  neither  aim  nor  moon. 
But  they  heard  the  roaring  d  the  aea. 

It  was  mirk,  murk  niglit,  there  was  nae  starlight. 
They  waded  thro*  red  blade  to  the  knee; 

For  a*  the  blude  that's  shed  on  the  earth 
Rtns  through  the  springs  o*  that  countrie. 

Syne  they  came  to  a  garden  green. 
And  she  pu'd  an  apple  frae  a  tree: 

^Take  this  for  thy  wages,  true  Thomas; 
It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  that  can  never  lee/ 

*My  tongue  is  my  ain,'  tnie  Thomas  he  said; 
'A  gudely  gift  ye  wad  gie  to  met 

1  neither  dought  to  buy  or  sell 

At  fair  or  tiyst  where  I  might  be. 

'  I  doiif^ht  neither  speak  to  prince  or  peer, 
Nor  ask  of  grace  from  hiir  ladye ! ' — 

'Now  baud  thy  peace,  Thomas,^  she  said| 
'For  as  I  say,  so  must  it  be/ 
doogbt]  could. 
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He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  cloth, 
And  a  pair  o*  shoon  of  the  velvet  green 

And  till  "ieven  years  were  gane  and  past, 
True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen. 

S68.  Sir  Patrick  Sj^eris 

I.  The  SmSng 

'T'HE  kin^T  sits  in  DunkTmline  town 

Drinking  the  blude-red  wine; 
*0  whare  will  I  get  a  skeely  skipper 
To  sail  this  new  ship  o'  mine^' 

O  np  and  spak  an  eldem  knight, 
Sat  at  the  king's  right  knee ; 

'Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  sailor 
That  ever  sailed  the  sea.' 

Our  king  has  written  a  braid  letter, 
And  seal'd  it  with  his  hand, 

And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Speos, 
Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

'To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 

To  Noroway  o'er  the  faciii ; 
The  king's  daughter  o'  Noroway, 
*Tis  thou  must  bring  her  hame.' 

The  first  woid  tliat  Sv  Patrick  read 

So  loud,  loud  iaugh*d  he; 
The  neist  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read 
The  tear  blinded  his  e'e. 
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*0  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deed 

And  tauld  the  king  o*  me, 
To  bcnd  us  out,  at  this  time  o'  year^ 

To  sail  upoo  the  sea? 

^Be  it  wind,  be  it  weet,  be  it  haxl^  be  it  sleec. 

Our  ship  must  sail  the  £umi 
The  kbg^s  daughter  o'  Noiovay, 

Tis  we  must  letch  her  hame.' 

They  hoysed  their  sails  on  Mooeoday  mora 

Wi'  a*  the  speed  they  may; 
They  hae  landed  in  Noroway 

UpoD  a  Wodeosday. 

u.  The  Return 

'Mak  ready,  mak  ready,  my  merry  meo  i*I 

Our  gude  ship  sails  tlie  mora.' 
*Now  ever  alack,  my  master  dear, 

I  fear  a  deadly  storm. 

*I  saw  the  new  moon  late  yestieea 

Wi*  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm; 
And  if  we  (»ang  to  sea,  master, 

I  fear  we'll  come  to  harm.' 

They  hadoa  aail'd  a  league^  a  league^ 

A  league  but  barely  three^ 
When  the  lift  grew  dark,  aod  the  wind  blew  loud, 

And  gurly  grew  the  sea. 

The  ankers  brak,  and  the  topmast  lap, 

It  was  sic  a  deadly  storm : 
And  the  waves  cam  owre  the  broken  ship 
Till  a'  her  sides  were  toro. 
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'Go  fetch  a  web  o'  the  saUoeo  d»tb» 

Anodier  o'  the  twine^ 
And  wap  them  into  our  ship's  skk^ 

And  let  nae  the  sea  come  ia.* 

They  fetch'd  a  web  o*  the  siikeo  dakh. 

Another  o*  the  tuinc. 
An  i  they  wapp'd  them  round  that  gode  shqp's  side^ 

But  stiU  the  sea  came  in. 

O  laith,  laith  were  our  gude  Scots  lords 

To  wet  their  cork-hcel'd  shoon ; 
But  lang  or  a*  the  play  was  play\i 
They  wat  their  hats  abooo. 

And  tatmj  was  the  leather  bed 

That  flatterVl  oo  the  laem; 
And  mony  was  the  gode  lotd's  son 

Than  never  mair  cam  hame. 

O  lang,  lang  may  the  ladies  sit, 

Wi'  their  fans  into  their  hand, 
Befoie  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Come  saifing  to  the  strand! 

And  lang,  lang  may  the  maidens  sit 

Wi'  their  gowd  kames  in  their  hair^ 
A-waitinf^  for  their  ain  dear  loves  I 

For  them  they'll  see  oae  mair. 

Half-owre,  half^nvre  to  Abeidoar, 

Tb  fifty  fathoms  deep; 
And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Wi'  the  Scots  lords  at  hib  feet  i 
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36p        The  Lass  of  Locbroyan 

^ (~\  WHA  will  shoe  my  bonny  foot? 

And  wha  will  glove  my  hand? 
And  wha  will  bind  my  middle  jimp 
Wi'  a  lang,  bug  lineii  bsmd? 

'  O  wha  will  kame  my  yellow  hair. 

With  a  haw  baybeny  kame? 
And  wha  wiE  be  my  babe's  father 

Till  Gregory  come  hame?* 

*Thy  father,  he  will  shoe  thy  foot, 

Thy  brother  will  glove  thy  hand. 
Thy  mither  will  bbd  thy  middle  jimp 

Wi'  a  lang,  lang  linen  band. 

'Thy  aster  will  kame  thy  yellow  hair, 

Wi*  a  haw  baybeny  kame; 
The  Almighty  \idli  be  thy  babe's  ^tther 

Tin  Gregory  come  hame.' 

*And  wha  will  build  a  bonny  ship^ 

And  set  it  on  the  sea? 
For  I  will  go  to  seek  my  love^ 

My  ain  love  Gregory.' 

Up  then  spak  her  father  dear» 

A  wafu*  man  was  he; 

'And  I  will  build  a  bonny  ship, 
And  bct  her  on  the  sea. 

jimp]  trim.  kame]  comb.  haw  baybeny]  ta  GOmiptiOQ  for 
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•And  I  will  build  a  bonny  ship, 
And  S€t  her  on  the  sea, 

Aod  ye  sal  gae  and  seek  your  lovc^ 
Your  aio  love  Gregory.' 

Then  lie's  gart  build  a  bonny  ship, 
Aod  set  it  on  the  sea, 

Wi*  four-and-twenty  mariners. 

To  bear  her  company. 

O  be's  gut  build  a  bonny  sliip^ 
To  sail  on  tbe  ask  sea; 

Tbe  mast  was  o'  the  beafeen  gold, 
The  saib  o*  cramoisie. 

The  sides  were  o'  the  glide  stout  aik. 
The  deck  o'  mountain  pine, 

The  anchor  o*  the  silm  shene, 
The  ropes  o'  silken  t«ine. 

She  hadna  saiJM  but  twenty  leagues, 
But  twenty  leagues  aod  three, 

When  she  met  wi'  a  rank  retver, 
And  a'  his  compame. 

*Now  are  yc  Queen  of  Heaven  hie^ 
Come  to  pardon  a'  our  sin? 

Or  arc  ye  Mary  Magdalan^ 
Was  bom  at  BethUmr 

*rm  no  the  Qoeen  of  Heaven  hie, 
Gmie  to  pardon  ye  your  sin. 

Nor  son  I  Mary  Magdalane, 

Was  born  in  Bcdilani. 
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^But  Fin  the  lass  of  Lochroyan, 

That's  sailing  on  the  sea 
To  see  if  I  can  find  my  love, 
My  ain  love  Gregory.* 

*0  see  na  ye  yon  bonny  bower? 

It's  :i   covered  owre  wi'  tin; 
When  thru  hast  sail'd  it  round  about, 

Lord  Gregory  is  within.* 

And  when  she  saw  the  stately  tower, 

Shining  both  clear  and  bright, 
Whilk  <;tood  aboon  the  jawing  wave^ 

Built  on  a  rock  of  height. 

Says,  '  Row  the  boat,  my  mariners, 

And  bring  me  to  the  land. 
For  yonder  I  see  my  love's  castle, 

Close  by  the  salt  sea  strand.' 

She  sail'd  it  round,  r\nd  sail'd  it  round. 
And  loud  and  loud  cried  she, 

*  Now  brenk,  now  break  your  fairy  charms, 

And  set  my  true-ioTe  iiee.' 

She  *s  ta'en  her  young  son  in  her  arms, 

And  to  the  door  '^hc 's  f.anc, 
And  long  she  knocked,  and  sair  she  ca'dy 

But  answer  got  she  oaoe. 

*  O  open,  open,  Gregory ! 

O  open !  if  ye  be  within ; 
For  here 's  the  lass  of  Lochioysn, 

Come  far  fia  kith  and  kin. 
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*0  open  the  door,  Lord  Gregory! 

O  opon  and  let  me  in ! 
The  wind  blows  loud  and  cauld,  Gregory^ 

The  rain  drops  fra  my  chin. 

*The  shoe  b  fiozen  to  my  foot, 

The  glove  unto  my  hand, 

The  wet  drops  fra  my  yeUow  hair, 
Na  langer  duw  I  stand.' 

O  up  tfaeo  wfok  Us  iD  ratthor, 

— ^An  iU  death  may  she  diel 
*  Ye'ie  00  the  lass  of  Lochroya% 

She's  far  outHnvre  the  sea. 

*AWy  awa',  ye  ill  woman, 

Ye're  no  come  heie  for  gude; 
Ye*re  but  some  vitch  or  vil'  warlock^ 

Or  mennaid  o'  the  flood.' 

*I  am  neither  witch  nor  wii'  warlock^ 

Nor  mermaid  o'  the  sea, 
But  I  am  Annie  of  Locfaioyaii, 

O  open  the  door  to  me!' 

*Gin  ye  be  Anoie  of  Lochroyan, 

I  trow  thou  binna  she, 
Now  tell  me  of  some  love-tokens 
That  pasfi'd  'tweea  thee  and  me.' 

'O  diima  ye  mind,  lofe  Gregory, 
As  we  sat  at  the  wine, 

Wc  changed  the  rings  frae  our  fingers? 
Aad  I  cao  shew  tiiee  thine. 
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*0  yours  was  gude,  and  gude  enough, 

But  ay  the  best  was  mine, 
For  yours  was  o*  the  gude  red  gowd, 

But  mine  o'  the  diamond  fine. 

*  Yours  was  o'  the  gude  red  gowd, 

Mine  o'  the  diamond  fine; 
Mine  was  o*  the  purest  troth, 

But  thine  was  false  within.* 

*If  yc  [yc  the  lass  of  Lochroyan, 

As  I  kcnna  thou  be, 
Tell  mc  some  mair  o*  the  love-tokens 

Pass'd  between  thee  and  me.' 

*And  dinna  ye  mind,  love  Gregory  1 

As  we  snt  on  the  hill, 
Thou  twin'd  mc  o'  my  maidcnheid, 
Kight  sair  against  my  wili^ 

•Now  open  the  door,  love  Gregory! 

0|X'n  thf  door  !    I  pmv  ; 
For  thy  young  son  is  m  my  arms^ 

And  will  be  dead  ere  day.' 

*Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  ill  woman. 

So  loud  I  hear  ye  lie; 
For  Annie  of  the  Lochroyan 

Is  far  out-owre  the  aea.* 

Fair  Annie  turned  her  round  about  s 

'  Weel,  sine  that  it  be  sae. 
May  ne'er  wonum  that  has  borne  a  son 

Hae  ft  heart  sae  fa*  o*  wael 
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*Tak  down,  tak  down  that  mast  o'  gowd^ 

Set  up  a  mast  of  tree; 
It  disna  become  a  forsaken  lady 

To  sail  sae  royalJie.* 

Wben  the  cock  had  crawn,  and  the  day  did  dawn, 

And  the  son  began  to  peep, 
Up  then  raise  Lord  Gregory, 
And  sair,  sair  did  he  weep. 

^O  I  hae  dream'd  a  dream,  mither, 

I  wish  it  may  bring  good! 
That  the  boooy  lass  of  Lochroyan 

At  my  bower  window  stood. 

*0  I  hae  dream'd  a  dream,  mither, 

The  thought  o't  gais  roe  greet! 
That  fair  Annie  of  Lochroyan 

Lay  dead  at  my  bed-feet.' 

*Gin  tt  be  for  Annie  of  Lochroyan 
That  ye  mak  a*  dus  mane, 

She  stood  last  night  at  your  bower-door, 
But  I  hae  sent  her  hame.* 

'O  wae  betide  ye,  ill  woman, 

An  ill  death  may  ye  die ! 
That  wadna  open  the  door  yoursell 
Nor  yet  wad  waken  roe.' 

O  he's  gane  down  to  yon  shore-side, 

As  fast  as  he  could  drcc, 
An.l  there  he  saw  fair  Aniiie's  b;uk 
A  rowing  owre  the  sea. 
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*0  Annie,  Annie,'  loud  he  cried, 
*  O  Annie,  O  Annie,  bide  ! ' 

But  ay  the  mair  he  cried  *  Annie,* 
The  braider  grew  the  tide. 

*  O  Annie,  Annie,  dear  Anni^ 

Dear  Annie,  speak  to  me  1  * 
But  ay  the  louder  he  gan  call, 

The  louder  roar'd  the  sea* 

The  wind  blew  loud,  the  waves  rose  liie 
And  d:i?h'd  the  boat  on  '^hoie  ; 

Fair  Annie's  corpse  was  in  the  iaem, 
The  babe  rose  never  more. 

Lord  Gregory  tore  his  f^owden  locks 

And  made  a  wafu'  moan  ; 
Fair  Annie's  corpse  lay  at  his  iett. 

His  bonny  son  was  gpne. 

*0  cherry,  cherry  was  her  check, 

And  gowden  was  her  hair, 
And  conl,  coral  was  her  lips, 

Nane  might  with  her  compare;* 

Then  first  he  kiss'd  her  pale,  pale  cheek, 
And  syne  he  kissed  her  chin, 

And  syne  he  Jciss'd  her  wane,  wane 
There  was  na  breath  withio. 

*0  wae  betide  my  ill  mither, 

An  ill  death  may  she  diel 
She  tum'd  my  tmC'love  fine  my  dooTi 

Who  cam  so  far  to  me. 
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*0  wae  betide  mj  ill  midiery 

An  ill  death  may  she  die! 
She  has  no  been  the  deid  o'  anf^ 

But  she's  been  the  deid  of  thice.' 

Then  he's  ta'en  out  a  little  dart, 

Hung  low  down  by  his  gore, 
He  thrust  it  through  and  throngh  his  hearty 

And  woids  spak  joerer  more. 


$70.  The  2)owic  Hmms  af  Tarrm 

T  ATE  at  ceo,  drinJcin'  the  wine, 
^    And  ere  they  paid  the  kwin*, 
They  set  a  combat  them  between, 
To  fight  it  in  the  dawin'. 

'O  stay  at  hame^  my  noUe  loid! 

O  stay  at  hame^  my  marrow! 
My  cnid  bnitfaer  will  you  betray, 

On  the  dowie  houms  o*  Yanov.* 

*0  fare  ye  weel,  my  lady  g^l 

O  fare  ye  wed,  my  Sanih! 
For  I  maun  gae,  tho*  I  ne'er  letnm 

Frie  the  dowie  banks  o'  Yarrow.' 


She  kiss'd  his  cheek,  she  kamed  his  hair^ 

As  she  had  done  before,  O; 
She  belted  OQ  his  noble  brandy 

An'  he 's  awa  to  Yarrow* 

$t9.  gore]  skirt,  waist.  ^70.  lawin'J  reckoning.  marrow] 
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0  he's  gaDe  up  yon  high,  high  hill— 
I  wat  he  gaed  wi*  sorrow — 

d\n   in  a  den  spied  nii.e  arm'd  nitu, 
1'  the  dowic  iiounis  o'  Yarrow. 

*0  are  ye  come  to  drink  the  wine, 

As  ye  hae  doon  before,  O  ? 
Or  are  ye  come  to  wield  the  brand. 
On  Uie  dowie  banks  o'  Yarrow?* 

*1  am  no  come  to  drink  the  wine, 

As  1  liac  dua  lx.'forc.  O, 
JJiui  I  am  come  to  wield  the  brand. 
On  the  dowie  houms  o*  Yarrow.* 

Four  he  hurt,  an'  five  he  slew, 
On  the  dowie  houms  o'  Yarrow, 

Till  that  bLubborn  knight  came  him  behind, 
An'  ran  liis  body  thorrow. 

*Gae  hame,  gae  hame,  good  brother  Joan, 

Ar.'  ull  yo;;r  sister  Sarah 
To  .ill'  liiL  iiL-r  noble  lord, 

Who's  sieepin*  sound  on  Yairow.* 

*Ye5treen  I  dream 'd  a  dolefu'  dreamy 
1  ken'd  there  wad  be  sorrow ; 

1  dream'd  I  i)u'd  the  heather  green, 
On  the  dowie  banks  o'  Y'^arrow/ 

iShe  g  ii'd  up  )ua  high,  high  hill — 

I  wat  she  gaed  wi'  sorrow— 
An*  in  a  den  spied  nine  dead  men, 

On  the  dowie  houms  o'  Yarrow. 
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She  kissfd  liis  cheek,  she  kamed  his  hair. 

As  oft  she  did  before,  O; 
She  drank  the  red  blood  fne  him  ran, 

On  the  dowie  houms  o'  Yarrow. 

'O  haud  your  tongue,  my  douchter  dear. 
For  what  needs  a'  this  sorrow? 

ni  wed  you  oo  a  better  lord 
Than  him  you  kst  on  Yarrow.' 

•O  baud  your  tongue,  my  father  dear. 

An'  dinna  grieve  your  Sarah; 
A  better  lord  was  never  born 
Than  him  I  lost  on  Yarrow. 

*Tak  hame  your  onsen,  tak  hame  your  kye^ 
For  they  hae  fared  our  sorrow; 

I  wiss  that  they  had  a'  gaoe  mad 
Whan  they  cam  first  to  Yarrow.' 

J7I  Clerh  Saunders 


/^LERK  SAUNDERS  and  may  Margaret 

Walk'd  owre  yon  garden  green; 
And  deep  and  heavy  was  the  love 
That  M  thir  twa  between. 

*A  bed,  a  bed,'  Clerk  Saunders  said, 

*  A  bed  for  you  and  me  ! ' 
*Fye  na,  fye  na,'  said  may  Margaret, 

'Till  anes  we  married  be!' 

'Then  HI  take  the  sword  frae  my  scabbard 

And  slowly  lift  the  pin; 
And  you  may  swear,  and  save  your  aith, 

Ye  ne'er  let  CkriL  Saunders  in. 
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*Xake  you  a  najikin  in  your  hand, 
And  tie  up  baitii  your  bonnic  e*cn, 

And  you  may  swear,  and  save  your  alth. 
Ye  saw  me  m  since  late  yestEcen.* 

It  was  about  the  midnight  hour. 

When  they  asleep  were  laid. 
When  in  and  came  her  seven  brotlm% 

Wi'  torches  buming  red: 

^^hcn  ID  snd  came  her  scfen  biochctSi 

Wi'  torches  buming  bright: 

They  said,  *We  hae  but  one  sisicr. 
And  behold  her  iymg  with  a  knight  i  ' 

Then  out  and  ipake  the  first  o'  them, 

bear  the  sword  shall  gar  htm  die.' 
And  out  and  spake  the  second  o'  them, 
^Kis  father  has  nae  mair  hut  be** 

And  out  and  spake  the  third  o'  them, 
'I  wot  that  they  are  lovers  dear/ 

And  out  and  spake  the  fourth  them, 
*They  hae  heen  in  love  this  mony  a  year.* 

Then  out  and  spake  the  fifth  o*  them, 
*It  were  great  sin  true  love  to  twain.* 

And  out  and  spake  the  sixth  o'  them, 
*It  were  shame  to  slay  a  sfeepiqg  man.' 

Then  up  and  gat  the  seventh  o*  than, 

And  never  a  word  spake  he ; 
But  he  has  stnjx^d  his  bright  brown  brand 

Out  through  Clerk  Saunders'  £ur  bodye. 

Mfiped]  thniL 
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Clcik  Saunders  he  started,  and  Mug^ait  she  turnM 

Into  his  arms  as  asleep  she  Jay; 
And  sad  and  silent  was  the  night 

That  was  atween  thir  twae. 

And  they  lay  stiO  and  sleepit  sound 

Until  the  day  began  to  daw*; 
And  kindly  she  to  him  did  say, 

'It  is  time^  true  love,  you  were  awaV 

But  he  lay  still,  and  sleepit  sound, 

Albeit  the  sun  begvi  to  sheen; 
She  JookM  atween  her  and  the  wa*, 

And  duO  and  drowsie  woe  his  e^en. 

Then  m  and  came  her  fiither  dear; 

Said,  'Let  a'  your  mourning  be; 
m  carry  the  dead  corse  to  the  day. 

And  111  come  back  and  comfort  thee/ 

*  Comfort  wed  your  seven  sons, 

For  comforted  I  will  never  be: 
I  ween  ^twas  neither  knave  nor  loon 

Was  in  the  bower  last  night  wi'  me.* 

The  clinking  bell  gped  through  the  town, 
To  cany  the  dead  coise  to  the  day; 

And  detk  Saunders  stood  at  may  Margaret's  window, 
I  wot,  an  hoar  before  the  day* 

'Are  ye  sleeping,  Mai^^iet?'  he  says, 

'Or  are  ye  waking  presentlie? 
Give  me  my  foith  and  troth  again, 

I  wot,  true  hnrc^  I  gped  to  thee,' 
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*  YoLir  faith  and  trolh  yc  sail  never  get, 
Nur  our  true  love  saJl  never  twin, 

Until  ye  come  witiiin  my  bower, 
And  kiss  me  chdk  and  chin.' 

*My  mouth  it  Is  Adl  coldt  Mu^teti 
It  has  the  smell,  now,  of  the  grouiui; 

And  if  I  kiss  thy  comely  mouth. 
Thy  days  of  iile  will  dol  be  lang. 

*0  €ocks  are  crowii^  a  metry  midnight; 

I  wot  the  wild  fowls  are  boding  day ; 
Give  me  my  faith  aad  troth  again, 

And  let  me  fare  me  on  my  way/ 

*Thy  £uth  and  troth  thou  sallna  get, 
And  our  true  love  saH  never  twin, 

Until  ye  tell  what  comes  o'  women, 
I  wot,  who  die  in  strong  traivelling?* 

^  Their  beds  are  made  in  the  heavens  higli, 
Down  at  the  foot  of  our  good  Lord's  knee^ 

Weel  set  about  wi'  gillyflowers; 
I  wot,  sweet  company  for  to  see. 

*0  cocks  are  crowing  a  merry  midnight; 

I  wot  the  wild  fowls  are  boding  day; 
The  psalms  of  heaven  wiU  soon  be  sung, 

And  If  ere  now,  will  be  miss*d  away.* 

Then  she  has  taken  a  crystal  wand. 

And  she  has  stroken  her  troth  tliereon ; 

She  has  given  it  him  out  at  the  shot-window, 
Wi'  mony  a  sad  sigh  and  heavy  groan. 
twiD]  break  in  two. 
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*I  thank  yc,  Marg'ret;  I  thank  ye,  Margaret 

And  ay  I  thank  ye  heartilie; 
Gin  efer  the  dead  come  fbr  the  quick, 

Be  SQK^  Mai|fret|  111  ocmie  for  thee.' 

It's  hosen  and  shoon,  and  gown  alone, 
She  dimb'd  the  wall,  and  follow'd  him, 

Until  ahe  came  to  the  green  forest, 
And  there  ahe  lost  the  sig|it  o'  him. 

*Is  there  ony  room  at  your  head,  Saunders? 

Is  there  ony  room  at  your  leet? 
Or  ony  room  at  your  side,  Saunders^ 

Where  6in,  &in,  I  wad  sleep?* 

^There's  nae  room  at  my  head,  Maig'ret, 

There's  nae  room  at  my  fcets 
My  hed  it  b  fn'  lowly  now, 

Amang  the  hungry  irorms  I  sleep. 

'Canld  mould  u  my  coiering  now, 

Bat  and  my  wtndtng-aheet ; 
The  dew  it  falls  nae  sooner  down 

Than  my  resting-place  b  weet. 

*But  phut  a  wand  o*  bonny  birk, 

And  lay  it  oo  my  breast; 
And  shed  a  tear  upon  my  grave, 

And  wish  my  snl  gnde  rest.' 

Then  up  and  crew  the  red,  red  cock, 

And  up  and  crew  the  gray : 
'"Tis  time,  'tis  time,  my  dear  Marg'ret, 

That  you  were  going  away. 
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And  fair  Marg'rct,  and  rare  Margaret, 

And  Maro'rrt  o*  veritic. 


'T^HB  veiven  they  stole  Fair  Asmc^ 

As  she  walk'd  by  the  sea ; 
But  a  noble  knight  was  her  lansom  soooi 
Wi'  gowd  and  vhtte  mooie. 

She  bided  in  atiang^'  land  wi'  him, 
And  none  knew  whence  she  cam; 

She  lived  in  the  castle      her  love» 
Bat  never  told  her  name, 

'It's  narrow,  aanow,  mak  your  bed. 

And  Icani  to  lie  your  lanej 
For  Fm  gnm  owre  the  aea.  Fair  Annie^ 

A  braw  Bride  to  biiag  hame. 
1^*  her  I  will  get  gowd  and  gqv, 

Wi'  you  I  ne'er  gat  nane. 

*But  wha  will  bake  my  bridal  bread, 

Or  brew  my  bridal  ale? 
And  wha  will  wdcome  my  bright  Bride^ 

That  I  bcmg  owie  the  dak?' 

*It's  I  will  bake  your  bridal  bread, 

And  brew  your  bridal  ale; 
And  I  will  vrelcome  your  bright  Brid^ 

That  yoa  briog  owie  the  dale.' 


Gin  e'er  ye  love  another  man, 
Ne'er  love  him  as  ye  did  me.' 


Fair  Amie 
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*But  she  that  welcomes  my  bright  Bride 

Maun  gang  like  mnidcn  fair ; 
She  maun  hicc  on  her  robe  sac  jiai|l^ 

And  Qoaidy  braid  her  hair. 

*BiiKl  up,  bind  op  jour  jdlbw  haOf 

And  tie  it  00  your  neck; 
And  see  yoa  look  as  maiden-like 

As  die  day  that  first  we  met.* 

*0  how  can  I  gang  maiden-like, 

When  maiden  I  am  nane? 

Have  1  not  borne  six  sons  to  thee, 
And  am  wi'  cliild  again?' 

•ni  pot  cooks  into  my  kitcheil| 

And  steward??  in  my  haU, 
And  I'll  have  bakers  for  mj  bread. 

And  brewers  for  my  ale; 
But  you're  to  welcome  my  bright  Biide, 

ThM  I  bciqg  owfe  the  dak.' 

Three  months  and  t  day  were  gane  and  past, 

Fair  Annie  she  gpt  word 
That  her  bic^s  ship  was  eome  at  last, 

W  bb  bright  young  Bride  aboanL 

She's  It'en  her  yoong  son  m  ber  aiiD% 

Aaither  in  her  hand; 
And  she's  gane  up  to  the  highest  tower, 

Looks  OTer  sea  and  land. 
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•Come  doun,  come  doun,  my  mother  dcar^ 

Come  afF  the  castle  wa* ! 
I  fear  it  langcr  ye  stand  there, 
Ye'll  let  yourseli  doun  ta*.' 

She's  ta'en  n  cake  o'  the  best  breads 

A  stoup  o*  the  best  wine, 
And  a'  the  keys  upon  her  ann, 

And  to  the  yett  is  gaoe. 

*0  ye^re  welcome  hame^  my  am  gude  lord| 
To  your  castles  and  your  towers; 

Ye*re  welcome  haroe,  my  ain  gode  locd. 
To  your  ha's,  but  and  your  bowers. 

And  welcome  to  your  hame^  har  ladyl 
For  a'  that's  bere  is  yours.' 

*  O  whatna  iaiiy 's  that,  my  lord, 
Tliat  welcomes  you  and  me  ? 

Gin  I  be  lang  about  this  place, 
Her  friend  I  mean  to  be.' 

Fair  Annie  served  the  L  table*? 

Wi'  the  white  bread  and  the  wine; 
But  ay  she  drank  the  wan  water 

To  keep  her  cobnr  fine. 

And  she  gaed  by  the  first  taUe^ 

And  smiled  upon  them  a'$ 
But  ere  she  reach'd  the  second  table, 

The  tears  b^fiui  to  h\ 
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She  took  a  napkin  lang  aod  wiute^ 

And  hung  it  on  a  pin; 
It  was  to  wipe  away  the  tearS} 

As  she  g9cd  out  aod  io. 

When  bells  were  rung  and  mass  was  suogy 

And  a'  men  bound  for  bed, 
The  brideqroom  and  the  bonay  Bride 

la  ae  chamber  were  laid. 

Fair  Annie's  ta'en  a  harp  in  her  hand. 

To  harp  thir  twa  n^lccji  ; 
But  ay,  as  she  harpit  and  she  sang, 

Fu'  sairly  did  she  weep. 

*  O  gin  my  sons  were  seven  ratSy 

Rinnin'  on  the  castle  wa', 
And  I  my  sell  a  great  grey  cat, 
I  $000  wad  worry  them  a'i 

*  O        niv  sons  were  seven  hare% 

Rmnin'  owre  yon  lily  lea. 
And  I  raysell  a  good  greyhound, 
Sooo  worried  they  a'  should  be  1 ' 

Then  out  and  spak  the  bonny  young  Brtdc^ 
In  bride -bed  where  slie  lay : 

*  That's  like  my  sister  Annie,*  she  says; 

^Wha  is  it  doth  sing  and  play? 

•I'll  pTi»  on  my  gown,*  said  the  new-come  BridCi 

'And  my  shoes  upon  my  feet; 
I  will  see  wha  doth  sae  sadly  raigi 

Aod  what  it  it  gars  her  greet. 
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'What  aiN  you,  what  ails  you,  my  housekeeper, 

That  ye  inak  sic  a  mane  ? 
Has  ony  wme-barrel  cast  its  girds. 

Or  is  a'  your  white  bread  g^i* 

*  It  isnn  because  my  wine  is  spilt, 

Or  that  my  white  bread's  gane ; 
But  because  I've  lost  my  true  !ove*S  lofC, 
And  he's  wed  to  amther  ane.' 

*Noo  tell  me  wlia  was  your  father?'  she  says, 
*Noo  tdl  me  wba  was  your  mother? 

And  had  ye  ony  sister?'  she  says, 
'And  had  ye  ever  a  brother?' 

'The  Earl  of  Wemyss  was  my  6ther, 
The  Countess  of  Wemyss  my  mother^ 

Youiig  Elinor  she  was  my  sister  dear. 
And  Lord  John  be  was  my  brother*' 

*  If  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  was  your  lather, 

I  wot  sae  was  he  mine ; 
And  it's  O  my  sister  Anniel 
Your  love  ye  sallna  ^ne. 

*  Tak  your  husband,  my  sister  dearj 

You  ne'er  were  wrang*d  for  rae, 
Beyond  a  kiss  o'  his  merry  mouth 
As  we  cam  owre  the  sea* 

*  Seven  ships,  loaded  weel, 

Cam  owre  the  sea  wi'  me; 
Ane  o'  them  will  tik  me  hame^ 
And  six  I'll  gie  to  thee*' 
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i/J.         EdmrJ,  Edward 

^  ^^^i^^         your  brand  sae  drop  wi*  blude, 

Edward,  Edward? 
Why  does  your  brand  sac  diop  wi*  bludc, 

And  why  sae  sad  gang  ye,  O?* 
*0  I  hac  kill'd  my  Viawk  sac  gude, 

M  It  her,  mither ; 
O  1  hae  kiii'd  my  hawk  sae  gude, 
And  I  had  oae  mair  but  he,  O/ 

^Your  hawk's  blude  was  never  sae  red, 

Edward,  Edward; 
Your  hawk's  blude  was  never  sae  red. 

My  dear  son,  I  tell  thee,  O.' 
*0  I  hae  kill'd  my  red-nan  steed, 

Mither,  mitherj 
O  I  hac  kill'd  my  red-roan  steed, 

That  ent  was  sae  fair  and  fiKe,  O.' 

'Your  steed  was  auld,  and  ye  hae  got  mair, 

Edward,  Edward; 
Yw  steed  was  auld,  and  ye  hae  got  mair; 

Some  other  dule  ye  diee,  0/ 
<0  I  hae  kiU'd  my  father  dear, 

IkGther,  mither; 
O  I  hae  km*d  my  father  dear, 
Alas,  and  wae  is  me,  O !  * 
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*And  whatten  penance  will  ye  diee  for  Uiat, 

Edward,  Edward  ? 
Wiiatten  penance  will  yc  dree  for  that? 

My  dear  son,  now  tell  me,  O.* 
*rii  set  my  feet  in  yonder  boat| 

Mither,  mither; 
I'll  set  my  feet  in  yonder  boat, 

And  I'll  fare  OTer  the  se%  O.' 

*And  what  will  ye  do  wi'  your  tow'rs  and  your  ha*, 

Edward,  Edward  ? 
And  what  wWl  ye  do  wi*  your  tow*rs  aod  your  ha'i 
That  were  sae  fair  to  see,  O  ?  * 
let  them  stand  till  they  doaa 
Mither,  mither; 
I'll  let  them  stand  till  they  doon  fa', 
For  here  never  mair  nunni  I  be,  0» 

*  And  what  will  ye  leave  to  your  bairns  and  your  mfc^ 

Edward,  Edward  ? 
And  wliat  will  ye  leave  to  your  bairns  and  your  wifi^ 

When  ye  gang  owre  the  sea,  O  ? ' 
'The  warld's  room:  let  them  beg  throuigh  li£e^ 

Mither,  mither; 
The  warld*s  room:  let  them  beg  through  life; 
For  them  nefer  mair  irill  I  see^  O/ 

'And  what  will  ye  leave  to  your  ain  mither  dear, 

Edward,  Edward? 
And  what  will  ye  leave  to  your  ain  mither  dear. 
My  dear  son,  now  tell  me,  OV 
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'The  cune  of  hdi  fiie  me  saU  ye  beir» 

Mither*  inidieri 
The  ome  of  hell  hat  me  sill  ye  haart 
Sic  ooonads  ye  gm  to  me^  O ! ' 


£Jom  Gordon 

T  T  fciJ  about  the  Martinmas, 

*  When  the  wind  blew  shrill  and  caoldi 
Said  Edom  o'  Gordon  to  his  vagxk^ 

*  We  mauQ  draw  to  a  hauld. 

*  And  what  a  hauid  sail  we  draw  to. 

My  meny  men  and  me? 
We  will  gae  to  the  house  o'  the  Rode% 
To  see  that  fair  ladye/ 

The  lady  stood  on  her  castle  wa', 

Beheld  baith  dak  and  down ; 
There  she  was  ware  of  a  host  of  men 

Cam  riding  towards  the  town. 

*0  see  ye  not,  my  merry  men  a', 

0  see  ye  not  iHiafc  I  see? 
Methmks  I  see  a  host  of  men  \ 

1  marvel  wha  thcj  be/ 

She  ween'd  it  had  been  her  lovely  lord, 

As  he  cam  riding  hamej 
It  was  the  traitor,  Edom  o'  Gordon, 

Wba  reck'd  nae  sin  nor  shame. 
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She  had  nae  sooner  buskit  hersell, 

And  putten  on  her  gown, 
But  Edom  o'  Gordon  an*  his  men 
Were  round  about  the  town. 

They  had  nae  aooner  supper  set^ 
Nae  sooner  said  the  grace, 

But  Edom  o*  Gordon  an'  his  men 
Were  lighted  about  the  i^aoe. 

The  lady  ran  up  to  her  tower-head, 
Sae  fast  as  she  could  hie, 

To  see  if  by  her  fair  ^leechct 
She  could  wi'  him  agree. 

•Come  doun  to  me,  ye  lady  gay, 
Come  doun,  come  doun  to  me ; 

This  night  sail  ye  lig  within  mine  anns, 
To-morrow  my  bride  sail  be.' 

1  wmna  come  down,  ye  lals  Gordon, 
I  winna  come  down  to  thee; 

I  winna  forsake  my  ain  dear  lord. 

That  lb  j>ae  iai  frae  me.* 

*Gie  owre  your  honse^  ye  lady  fiur« 
Gie  owre  your  house  to  me; 

Or  I  sail  fatenn  yoursel  therein, 
But  and  your  babies  thiee.* 

'  I  winna  gie  owre,  ye  fab  Gordon, 
To  nae  sic  traitor  as  yee; 

And  if  ye  brenn  my  am  dear  babes. 
My  lord  sail  mak  ye  dree. 

busk  it  J  attired, 
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*Now  reach  my  pistol,  Glaud,  my  man, 

And  charge  ye  weel  my  gun ; 
For,  but  an  I  pierce  that  bluidy  butcher, 

My  babes,  we  been  undone ! ' 

She  stood  upon  her  castle  wa'. 

And  let  twa  bullets  flee: 
She  miss'd  that  bluidy  butcher's  heart, 

And  only  razed  his  knee. 

*  Set  fire  to  the  house !  *  quo'  fals  Gordon, 

All  wud  wi*  dule  and  ire: 
*Fals  lady,  ye  sail  rue  this  deid 

As  ye  brenn  in  the  fire !  * 

*Wae  worth,  wae  worth  ye,  Jock,  my  man! 

I  paid  ye  weel  your  fee; 
Why  pu*  ye  out  the  grund-wa*  stane. 

Lets  in  the  reek  to  me  ? 

*And  e'en  wae  worth  ye,  Jock,  my  man ! 

I  paid  ye  weel  your  hire; 
Why  pu*  ye  out  the  grund-wa'  stiine. 

To  me  lets  in  the  fire?* 

*Ye  paid  me  weel  my  hire,  ladyc, 

Ye  paid  me  weel  my  fee: 
But  now  I'm  Edom  o*  Gordon's  man — 

Maun  either  do  or  die.' 

O  then  bespake  her  little  son, 

Sat  on  the  nurse's  knee: 
Says,  *Mither  dear,  gie  owre  this  house. 

For  the  reek  it  smithers  me.* 


wud]  mad. 
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•I  wad  gie  a'  my  gowd,  my  bairOy 

Sac  wdd  I  a'  my  fee, 
For  ae  blast  o'  the  western  wind, 

To  blaw  the  reck  fiae  thee.' 


O  then  bespake  her  doditer 
She  was  baith  jimp  and  smaT: 

*0  WW  me  in  a  pair  o'  sheets, 
And  tow  me  owre  the  waM  * 

They  roVd  her  in  a  pair  o'  sheets^ 
And  tow*d  her  owre  the  wa'j 

But  on  the  point  o'  Gordon's  spear 
6he  gat  a  deadly  h\ 

O  bonnic,  bonnie  was  her  mouth, 
And  cherry  were  her  cheiks, 

And  clear,  clear  was  her  yellow  hair« 
Whereon  the  red  blood  dreips. 

Then  wi'  his  spear  he  tam*d  her  owre; 

0  gm  her  face  was  wane! 

He  said,  *Ye  are  the  ficst  that  e'er 

1  wish'd  alive  ag^' 

He  tum'd  her  owre  and  owre  a^un; 

O  gin  her  skin  was  white! 
*I  might  hae  ^aied  that  bonnie  face 

To  hae  been  some  man's  delieht. 


*Busk  and  boun,  my  merry  men  a'. 

For  ill  dooms  I  do  guess; 
I  canna  look  in  that  bonaie  (SLCC 

As  it  lies  on  the  grass.' 

^BBp]  dender,  trim.  sow]  wap.  Boak  and  boon]  trim 
vp  and  prapafe  to  go^ 
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*Wha  looks  to  freits,  my  master  dear^ 

It 's  freits  will  follow  them ; 
Let  it  ne'er  be  said  that  Edom  o'  Gordoo 

Was  dauoted  by  a  danie*' 

But  when  the  lady  saw  the  fire 

Come  tiaming  owre  her  head, 
She  wept,  aod  kiss'd  her  children  twain^ 

Says,  ^BairoSy  we  been  but  dead.' 

The  Gordon  thro  his  bugle  blew^ 

And  said,  'Awa',  awaM 
This  house  o'  the  Rodes  is  a'  in  a  iiame| 

I  haold  it  time  to  gpUm' 

And  this  way  laokit  her  ain  dear  lord. 

As  he  cam  owre  the  Ica ; 
He  saw  his  castle  a*  in  a  lowe, 

As  £tf  as  he  could  see. 

Then  sair,  O  sair,  his  mind  misgaY^ 

And  all  his  heart  was  wac : 
*Put  on,  put  on,  my  wighty  men, 

Sae  fast  as  ye  can  gae. 

*Put  on,  put  on,  my  wighty  men, 

Sae  fast  as  ye  can  drie! 
For  he  that's  hindmost  o'  the  thrang 

Sail  ne'er  get  good  o'  me.' 

Then  some  they  ude^  and  aome  tbey  iaii| 

Out -owre  the  grass  and  bent; 

But  ere  the  foremost  could  win  up, 
Baith  lady  and  baiics  were  brenu 

iU  oneas.        lowe]  flasM.        wigbty]  aiaiUe. 
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And  after  the  Gordon  he  is  gane, 

Sae  fast  as  he  might  drie ; 
And  soon  i'  the  Gordon's  foul  heart's  bJudc 
He's  wroken  his  dear  Jadye. 

i7/.         The  §^en*s  Marie 

Ayr  ARIE  HAMILTON'S  to  the  kirk  bums, 

Wr  ribbons  m  her  hair; 
The  King  thought  nunr  o*  Marie  Hamilton 
Than  ony  that  were  tfaete> 

Marie  Hamilton's  to  the  kirk  g^ 

Wi'  ribbons  on  her  bicast; 
The  King  thought  mair  o'  Marie  Hamilton 

Than  he  listenVt  to  the  priest. 

Marie  Hamilton 's  to  the  kirk  gane^ 

Wr  gloves  upoD  her  hands; 
The  King  thought  mair  o'  Marie  Haraiiton 

Than  the  Queen  and  a*  her  lands. 

She  hadna  been  about  the  King's  court 

A  month,  but  barely  one, 
Till  she  was  beloved  by  a'  the  King's  couit 

And  the  King  the  only  man* 

She  hadna  been  abont  the  King's  court 

A  month,  but  baiely  three, 
Till  frae  the  King^  oonrt  Marie  Hamihoii^ 

Marie  Hamiltoo  doiatna  bew 

wrokaij  avenged. 
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The  King  is  to  the  Abbey  gtatf 

To  pu'  the  Abbey  tree, 
To  scale  the  babe  frae  Marie'fi  heart  $ 

Bat  the  thing  it  widna  be. 

O  she  has  loVd  it  in  her  apfoo, 

And  set  it  on  the  set — 
*  Gac  sink  ye  or  swim  ye,  bonny  babe^ 

Ye'se  get  nae  mair  o*  me.' 

Word  is  to  the  kitchen  gane^ 

And  word  b  to  the  ha'. 
And  wofd  is  to  the  noble  room 

Amang  the  ladies  aV 
That  Marie  Hamilton's  brought  to  bed. 

And  the  bonny  babe's  mts8*d  and  awa*« 

Scarcely  had  she  lam  down  again, 

And  scarcely  fafen  asleep, 
When  op  and  started  our  gude  Queen 

Jost  at  her  bed-feet; 
Saybg^* Marie  Hamilton,  where 's  your  babe? 

For  I  am  sure  I  heard  ii  greet.* 

*0  no^  O  no^  my  noble  Queen  I 
Think  no  sic  thing  to  be; 

*Twas  but  a  stitch  into  my  side, 
And  tarn  ii  uoublcb  me  1  * 

'Get  up,  get  up,  Marie  Hamilton: 

Get  up  and  follow  me; 

For  I  am  goin;^  lu  Edinburgh  town, 
A  rich  wedding  for  to  see/ 

mpped.        gnet]  ay. 
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O  slowly,  slowly  rase  she  up, 

And  slowly  jtut  she  on ; 
And  slowly  rade  she  out  the  way 

Wi'  monj  a  weary  groaik 

The  Queen  was  clad  scarlet, 

Her  merry  maids  all  in  green; 
And  every  town  that  they  cam  to, 
They  took  Marie  for  the  Queeo. 

'Ride  hoolyi  Hooly,  gentlemen, 
Ride  hooly  now  wi'  me! 

For  never,  I  am  sure,  a  wearier  burd 
Rade  in  your  cumpanie.'— 

But  little  wist  Marie  Hamilton, 

When  she  lade  on  the  brown, 
That  she  was  gaen  to  EcUnboigh  town. 

And  a'  to  be  put  down. 

'Why  weep  ye  80^  ye  haigess  wives, 
Why  look  ye  so  on  me? 

O  I  am  going  to  Edinboi^jh  town, 
A  rich  wedding  to  see/ 

When  she  gaed  up  the  tolbooth  stairs. 
The  corks  frae  her  heeJs  did  ftee; 

And  lang  or  e'er  she  cam  down  again, 
She  was  condemned  to  die. 

When  she  cam  to  the  Netheri)OW  port, 
She  langh'd  loud  huighters  three; 

But  when  she  came  to  the  gallows  foot 
The  tears  blinded  her  e'e. 

hooly]  gently. 
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*  Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries, 

The  night  she'll  hac  but  three; 
There  was  Marie  Scaton,  and  Marie  BeatOQy 
And  Marie  Carmichady  and  me. 

*0  often  have  I  dressM  mv  Oacca 

And  put  gowd  upon  her  hair; 
But  now  Pve  gotten  for  my  reward 

The  gallows  to  be  my  share. 

*  Often  have  I  dress'd  my  Queea 

And  often  made  her  bed; 
But  now  I've  gptteo  for  my  reward 
The  gallows  tree  to  tread. 

*I  charge  ye  an,  ye  narioersi 

When  ye  sail  owre  the  faem. 
Let  neither  my  6ther  nor  mother  get  wit 

But  that  Fm  oommg  hame^ 

*I  charge  ye  all,  ye  msriners, 

That  sail  upon  the  sea, 
That  neither  my  father  nor  mother  get  wit 

The  dog's  death  Vm  to  die. 

*For  if  my  father  and  mother  got  wit, 
And  my  bold  brethren  three, 

O  mickJe  wad  be  the  gude  red  bluJe 
This  day  wad  be  spilt  for  me! 

'  O  little  did  my  mother  ken, 

The  day  she  cradled  me, 
The  lands  I  was  to  travel  m 

Or  the  death  I  was  to  die  1 ' 
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376.  Binmrie 

T^Hl  RE  were  twa  sisters  sat  in  a  boor} 

Binnorie^  0  B inn  one  ! 
There  cam  a  knight  to  he  their  wooer, 
Bj  the  boom  miUdams  o*  Bmmrie* 

He  courted  the  eldest  with  glove  and  ring. 
But  he  lo'ed  the  youngest  abone  a*  thing. 

The  eldest  she  was  vexM  sair. 
And  sair  envied  her  sister  fair. 

Upon  a  morning  fair  and  clear. 
She  cried  upon  her  sister  dear: 

*  O  sister,  sister,  tak  my  hand, 

And  let's  go  down  to  the  river^tmid.* 

She's  ta'en  her  by  the  lily  hand^ 

A  ad  led  iicr  down  to  the  rivcr-bLrand. 

The  youngest  stood  upon  a  stane^ 
The  eldest  cam  and  push'd  her  in. 

*  O  sister,  nster,  reach  \  our  hand  1 
And  ye  sail  be  heir  o'  half  my  land: 

*0  sister,  reach  me  but  your  glove  I 
And  sweet  William  sail  be  your  love.* 

Sometimes  she  sank,  sometimes  she  swam, 
Until  she  cam  to  the  miller's  dam. 

Out  then  cam  the  miller^s  son, 
And  saw  the  £ur  maid  soummin*  in« 

*  O  father,  fatl^er,  draw  your  dam ! 

There's  citlier  a  mermaid  or  a  milk-white  swaxu' 
foummin'j  swimmixig. 
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The  miller  hasted  and  drew  his  danu 
And  there  he  found  a  drown'd  womio. 

You  couldna  see  her  middle  sma', 
Her  gowden  girdle  was  sac  braw. 

You  couldna  see  her  lily  feet. 
Her  gowden  fringes  were  sae  deep. 

All  amang  her  yellow  hair 

A  string  o'  pearls  was  tu'istcd  rare. 

You  couldna  see  her  fingers  sraa', 

Wi*  diamond  rings  they  were  coTer'd  a*. 

And  by  there  cam  a  harper  fine. 
That  harpit  to  the  king  at  dine. 

And  when  he  look'd  that  lady  on. 
He  sigh'd  and  made  a  heavy  moan. 

He's  made  a  harp  of  her  breast-bane:, 
Whose  sound  wad  melt  a  heart  of  stane. 

He's  ta'en  three  locks  o'  her  yellow  hair. 
And  wi'  them  strung  his  harp  sae  rare. 

He  went  into  her  father's  hall. 

And  there  was  the  court  assembled  all. 

He  laid  his  harp  upon  a  staoe. 

And  straight  it  began  to  pLiy  by  lane. 

*0  yonder  sits  my  fitthcr,  the  King, 
And  yonder  sits  my  mother,  the  Qmb  ; 
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*And  vondcr  s!:?.nds  my  brotlic:  Hugh, 
And  by  iiiiu  my  Wiiiuni,  sweet  and  true.* 

But  the  last  tune  that  the  harp  piay*d  then— 
BinnorU,  O  Binnorie  / 

Was,  '  Woe  to  my  sii^tLr,  false  Helen  i  * 
J5j  the  bonnie  miliduntt  o'  Binnorie. 

S77*   Tie  Bmnh  House  jfirlie 

IT  fell  on  a  day,  and  a  bonnle  simroer  day, 
^    When  gveeo  gvew  aits  and  barley^ 
That  there  fell  out  a  great  dispute 
Between  Argyll  and  Aiiiie* 

Argyll  has  raised  an  hunder  men. 

An  hunder  harness'd  rarely, 
And  he's  awa'  by  the  back  of  Duokell, 

To  plunder  the  castle  of  Airiie, 

Lady  Ogllvie  looks  o'er  her  bower-window. 

And  O  but  she  looks  warely  ! 
And  there  she  spied  the  great  Argyll, 

Come  to  plunder  the  bonnie  bouse  of  Airlie. 

•Come  down,  come  down,  my  Lady  Ogilvici 
Conic  down  and  kiss  me  fairly;* 

*  O  I  winna  kiss  the  fause  Argyll, 

If  he  shoukLoa  leave  a  standing  stane  in  Airlie.* 

He  hatlj  taken  lier  by  the  left  sho:.!Jer, 
Says,  *  Dame,  where  lies  tliy  dowry  ?  * 

*  O  it  *s  east  and  west  yon  wan  w.itcr  side. 

And  it's  down  by  the  banks  of  the  Airlie.' 
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They  hae  sought  it  up,  they  bae  songlil  it  down, 

They  hac  sought  h  maist  severely, 

Till  they  fand  it  in  the  fair  plum-tree 

That  shines  oo  the  ixiwliog-green  of  Airlie. 

He  hath  taken  her  hy  the  middle  sae  smaii) 

And  O  but  she  grat  sairly ! 
And  laid  her  down  by  the  bonnie  bum-sid^ 

Till  tbey  pluDder'd  the  castle  of  Airlie. 

'Gif  my  g^de  lord  war  here  this  nigbti 

As  lie  15  with  King  Chariic^ 
Kdtber  you,  nor  coy  ttber  Scottish  loid, 

Dniat  avow  to  the  phmdering  of  Atrlk; 

*  Gif  my  gude  lord  war  now  at  hame, 

As  he  ib  \vi:h  l.is  king, 
l^iicrc  (iurst  nae  a  Campbell  in  a'  Argyll 
Set  fit  on  AirUe  green. 

*TcQ  bonnie  sons  I  have  borne  unto  him^ 
The  eleventh  ne'er  saw  his  daddy) 

But  though  I  had  an  hunder  mair, 
rd  pt  them  a'  to  King  Chailier 


378.    Tie  mje  of  Ushers  fVell 

nPHERE  lived  a  wife  at  Usher^s  wel!, 
^     And  a  vrealthy  wife  was  she; 
She  had  three  stout  and  stalwart  sons, 
And  sent  them  o*er  the 
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They  hadna  been  a  week  from  her, 

A  week  but  barely  ane^ 
When  word  came  to  the  cariine  wUe 

That  her  three  sons  were  gane. 

They  hadna  been  a  week  from  her, 

A  week  but  barely  three, 
When  word  came  to  the  carlioe  wife 

That  her  sons  she'd  never  see. 

*  I  wi-h  the  wind  may  never  cease^ 

Nor  fashes  in  the  flood. 
Till  my  throe  sons  come  hame  to  me 

In  earthly  flesh  and  blood ! ' 

It  fell  about  the  Martinmas, 

When  nights  are  laog  and  mirk. 

The  carltne  wife's  three  sons  came  hame^ 
And  their  hats  were  o*  the  birk. 

It  neither  grew  in  syke  nor  ditch, 

Nor  yet  in  ony  sheugh ; 
But  at  the  gates  o'  Paradise 

That  birk  grew  hit  eoeogh* 

*Biow  up  tiie  fire,  my  maidens  1 
Bring  water  from  the  well! 

For  a'  my  house  shall  feast  this  nighty 
Since  my  three  sons  are  welL' 

And  she  has  made  to  them  a  bed, 
She  *s  made  it  lar^e  and  wide ; 

And  she's  taVn  her  mantle  her  about, 
Sat  down  at  the  bedside. 

fashes]  troubles.        ayke]  manb.        dwagh]  ticodL 
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Up  then  crew  the  red,  red  cocl^ 

And  up  and  crew  the  gray  ; 
The  clcle'^t  to  the  youngest  saki^ 

•Tis  urns  we  were  away/ 

The  cock  he  hadna  craw'd  but  ooce^ 

And  clnpp'd  his  wings  at  a*, 
When  the  youngest  to  the  eldest  said, 

'Biotlater,  we  mntl  awa'* 

*The  cock  doth  craw,  tlie  day  doth  daw, 
The  channerin'  wonii  doth  chide; 

Gin  we  be  miss'd  out  o'  our  place^ 
A  sair  jxud  we  numo  bide.* 

*Lie  still,  lie  still  but  a  little  wee  while. 

Lie  still  but  if  we  may ; 
Gio  my  mother  should  miss  us  whco  she  wakes. 

Shell  fo  mad  ere  it  he  day/ 

*Fare  ye  wed,  my  mother  dearl 

Fareweei  to  barn  and  byiel 
And  fiue  ye  weel,  the  bonny  lass 

That  hmdles  my  mother^  fiiel* 

37p.         Tie  Tine  Rovchs 

n^HERB  wm  tfane  imns  sat  on  a  tree^ 
^    They  were  as  black  as  they  might  be. 

The  one  of  diem  said  to  iua  make^ 
*  Where  shall  we  our  bieakftst  take?' 

rhannehn']  frettiiig.         ^79.  make]  matew 
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*  Down  in  yonder  gi  cen^  field 

There  lies  a  knight  slain  under  his  shield; 

'His  hounds  they  lie  down  at  his  feet, 
So  well  do  they  their  master  keep$ 

*H]S  hawks  they  ffie  so  cagedy. 
There  *s  no  fowl  dare  come  hun  nigh. 

*Down  there  comes  a  faUow  doe 

As  great  with  young  as  she  might  gee. 

'She  lift  vap  his  bloudy  head 

And  kist  Us  wounds  that  were  so  red, 

*  She  gat  him  up  upon  her  back 
And  carried  him  to  earthen  lake. 

*She  burit'd  liim  before  the  prime, 

She  was  dead  herself  ere  erensong  time. 

'God  send  every  gentleman 

Such  hounds,  such  hawks,  and  such  a  lemaa.* 


jSo.  The  Twa  Corbies 

(SCOTTISH  version) 

A  S  1  was  walking  all  ahme 

I  heard  twa  corbies  making  a  manes 
The  tane  onto  the  titfaer  dkl  say, 
<Whar  sail  we  gang  and  diae  die  dxfV 

$Eo.  oorbies]  raveos. 
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* — In  behint  yon  auld  fail  dyke 
I  wot  there  lies  a  new-slain  knight; 
And  naebody  kens  that  he  lies  there 
But  his  hawk,  his  hound,  and  his  lady  fair. 

*  His  hound  is  to  the  hunting  gane, 
His  hawk  to  fetch  the  wild-fowl  hame, 
His  lady  *s  ta*en  anither  mate. 
So  we  may  mak  our  dinner  sweet, 

*Ye*ll  sit  on  his  wliite  hause-bane, 
And  I'll  pike  out  his  bonny  blue  e'en  : 
Wi*  ae  lock  o'  his  gowden  hair 
We'll  theek  our  nest  when  it  grows  bare. 

*Mony  a  one  for  him  maks  mane, 
But  nanc  sail  ken  whar  he  is  gane : 
O'er  his  white  banes,  when  they  are  bare. 
The  wind  sail  blaw  for  evermair.' 


381.         A  Lyhc-lVale  T>  'trge 

T^HIS  ae  nighte,  this  ae  nighte, 
^  — Every  nighte  and  alle, 
Fire  and  sleet  and  candle-lighte, 
j4nd  Cbrute  receive  thy  saule. 

When  thou  from  hence  away  art  past, 

— Every  nighte  and  alley 
To  Whinny-muir  thou  com'st  at  last; 

^nd  Chrlste  receive  thy  saule» 

j8o.  fail]  tnrf.      hause]  neck.      theek]  thatch.      j8t.  sleet]  salt. 
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If  ever  thou  gavest  hosen  and  shooni 

— Every  n'tghte  and  alle^ 
Sit  thee  down  and  put  them  on; 

And  CbruU  reedve  ihj  uaJi, 

If  hosen  and  shoon  thou  ne'er  gav^st  oane. 

— Every  n'tghte  and  alk^ 
The  v/fiiniies  sail  prick  thee  to  the  bare  bane  j 

And  Chruti  receive  thj  laule. 

From  Whinny-muir  \;iien  thou  may'st  fsaSf 

— Every  ni^hte  and  alle^ 
To  Brio  o'  Dread  thou  com'st  at  last| 

And  CbruU  receive  thy  tauie. 

From  Brig  o*  Dread  when  thou  may'st  pass, 

— Every  nhyhte  and  alle^ 
To  Purgatory  hre  thou  com'st  at  ]ast| 

And  Chrtjie  receive  thj  *auU* 

If  ever  thou  gavest  meat  or  drinks 

— Every  night e  and  alle^ 
The  fire  sail  never  make  thee  shrink; 
And  Chrute  receive  thy  taule. 

If  meat  or  drink  thou  ne*er  gav'st  nane, 

— Every  n'tghte  and  nlle^ 
The  lire  will  b\]rn  thee  to  the  bare  bane| 

And  Chriite  receive  ihy  taule* 

This  ac  nighte,  this  ae  nightei 

— Every  n'tghte  and  alle. 
Fire  and  sleet  and  candle-lightei 

And  CbtitU  rtcdve  thy  $gmUm 
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}92m         Tie  Sevm  Firgins. 

A  CAROL 

A  LL  under  the  Icsfcs  and  the  bam  of  fife 

I  met  with  viigins  seven, 
And  one  of  them  was  Mary  mild. 
Our  Lord's  mother  of  Heaven. 

*0  what  are  you  seeking,  you  seven  fiur  maida^ 

AH  under  iott  leaves  of  fife? 
Come  tell,  come  tell,  what  seek  you 

All  under  the  leaves  of  fife?' 

'WeVe  seeking  for  no  leaves,  Thomas^ 

But  ibr  a  Inend  of  thine; 
WeVe  seekhig  fer  sweet  Jesus  Christ, 

To  be  our  guide  and  thine/ 

'Go  down,  go  down,  to  yonder  town. 

And  sit  in  the  gallery, 
And  there  you'll  sec  sweet  Jesus  Christ 

Nail'd  to  a  big  yew-tree.* 

So  down  they  went  to  yonder  town 

As  fast  as  foot  could  fall. 
And  many  a  grievous  bitter  tear 
From  tiie  virgins*  eyes  did  fall. 

*0  peace,  Mother,  O  peace.  Mother, 

Your  weeping  doth  me  grieve: 
I  must  suffer  this,*  He  said, 

*For  Adam  and  for  Eve. 
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^0  Mother^  take  you  John  Evangelist 

AJl  for  to  be  your  son^ 
And  he  wiH  comfort  yen  sometimes^ 

Mother,  as  I  have  done.* 

*0  come,  thoa  John  Evangelist 

Thou'tt  vrelcome  unto  me; 
But  more  welcome  my  own  dear  Son, 

Whom  I  nursed  on  my  knee.' 

Then  He  laid  his  head  on  His  right  shoulder, 
Seemg  death  it  struck  Him  nigh-* 

*The  Holy  Ghost  be  with  your  soul, 
I  die,  Mother  dear,  I  die.' 

O  the  rose,  the  gende  rose. 

And  the  fennel  that  girows  so  g^! 

God  give  us  grace  in  every  phce 
To  pray  for  our  king  and  qneen. 

Furthennore  for  our  enemies  all 
Our  pra ve:"^  they  should  be  strongs 

Amen,  good  Locds  your  chari^ 
Is  the  ending  of  my  song. 


^Sj.  ^'^"'^  Rivers 

SAYS  Tweed  to  Till— 
<What  gars  ye  rin  sae  still?' 
Says  Till  to  Tweed— 
*  Though  ye  rin  with  speed 

And  I  tin  slaw, 
For  ae  man  that  ye  droon 
I  droon  twa.' 
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^84.  Cradle  Song 

OMY  ddr  hot,  young  Jesus  swett, 
Fkvpare  thy  cieddil  in  roy  spreit. 
And  I  sail  rock  thee  in  my  hot 
And  new  mair  from  thee  depart. 

But  I  sail  piaise  thee  emmoir 
With  sangis  swcit  unto  thy  gjoir; 
The  knees  of  my  hert  sail  I  bow, 
And  siog  that  xkht  Baluhhwi 

iSf.  Tic  Call 

Ail Y  blood  so  red 

****    For  thee  was  shed, 
Come  home  again,  come  home  a^ain  ; 
My  owD  sweet  heart,  come  home  again  J 

You've  gone  astray 

Out  of  your  way, 
Come  home  again,  come  home  again ) 

386.    The  Bonny  Earl  of  Murray 

\rE  Higlihnds  and  ye  Lawiands, 
^     O  wheie  hae  ye  been? 
They  hae  sl^  the  Eari  of  Murray, 
And  hae  laid  him  on  the  green. 

Now  wae  be  to  thee,  Hmitleyl 
And  whairfbie  did  ye  aael 

I  bade  yon  bring  him  wi'  you, 
But  forbade  you  him  to  slay. 
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He  was  a  bnw  gallanty 

And  he  rid  at  the  ri^gi 
And  the  bonny  Eari  of  Mmstf^ 

O  he  night  hae  been  a  lungi 

He  was  a  braw  gallant, 

And  he  piay'd  at  the  ba* ; 
And  the  bonny  Earl  of  Murray 

Was  the  flower  amang  them  a'l 

He  was  a  braw  gaUant, 
And  he  piay'd  at  the  gluve; 

And  the  bonny  Earl  of  Murray, 
O  he  was  the  Queen's  luvel 

O  lang  will  his  Lady 
Look  owre  the  Castle  Downe, 

Ere  she  see  the  Earl  of  Murray 
Come  sounding  tfanmgh  the  town  I 

$87'         Helen  of  Kirconnell 

T  WISH  I  were  where  Helen  lieS) 
^    Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries; 
O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
On  fair  Kirconnell  lea  ! 

Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought^ 
And  curst  the  hand  that  fired  the  sho^ 
When  in  my  aims  burd  Helen  dropC| 
And  died  to  anccoor  me  I 

O  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  swr, 
When  my  Lo\  e  drop}>'d  and  spak  nae  niair  I 
There  did  she  swoon  wi'  meikle  care^ 
On  fair  Kirconnell  lea* 
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As  I  went  down  die  water  side, 

None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  giiide, 

None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 
Od  fair  Kircoimeil  lea; 

I  lighted  down  my  sword  to  draw, 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma', 
I  hacked  him  in  piece?  sma*, 
For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 

O  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare  I 
1*11  mak  a  garland  o*  thy  hair, 
6hall  bind  my  heart  for  evennair, 
Uotil  the  day  I  die! 

O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies  I 
Night  and  day  on  mc  '-he  cries; 
Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise, 
Says,  '  Haste,  and  come  to  me !  * 

0  Helen  fair  !  O  Helen  chaste  ! 
If  I  were  with  thee,  \\\  be  h\c<t. 
Where  thoti  lies  lo\e  and  taks  thy  rest^ 

On  fair  Kircomieii  lea* 

1  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green, 
A  windmg-sheet  drawn  owre  my  e'en^ 
And  I  in  Helen's  arms  lyingi 

On  fair  Kirconneli  lea. 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies  1 
Night  and  day  oq  me  she  cries ; 
And  I  am  weary  of  the  skies, 
For  her  sakft  tint  died  for  me. 
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WALY,  waly,  up  the  bank. 


And  waly,  waly,  yoo  bom-sidei 

Where  I  iod  niy  Love  wont  to  ff/t\ 

1  kao'd  my  back  unto  an  aiky 
I  tfaocfal  it  was  a  trasde  tree; 

But  first  it  bow'd  and 

Sae  my  true  love  did  fichtfie  me. 

O  waly,  waly,  gin  love  be  bonnie 

A  litde  time  while  it  is  new  I 
But  when  *ds  auld  it  waxcth  canld, 

And  fades  awa'  like  moniiflg  dev. 
O  wherefore  should  I  bosk  my  heSd, 

Or  wherefore  should  I  kame  my  hair? 
For  my  true  I^ore  has  me  fbc90ok| 

And  says  heU  never  Io*e  me  main 

Now  Arthurs  Scat  sail  be  my  bedf 

The  sheets  sail  ne'er  be  'filed  by  me; 
Saint  Anton's  weU  sail  be  my  drink; 

Since  my  true  Love  has  forsaken  me. 
Marti'mts  wind,  when  wilt  thou  bbW| 

And  shake  the  green  leaves  aff  the  tree? 
O  gentle  Death,  when  wik  thon  come? 

For  of  my  life  I  am  wearie. 

Tis  not  the  frost,  that  freezes  Id^ 
Nor  blawiog  sooew's  indcmeiicie^ 

Tis  not  sic  canld  that  makes  me  cry ; 
But  my  Lore's  heart  ^xowu  cauld  to  me* 
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When  «e  cam  in  by  Glasgow  touo, 
We  wefe  a  comely  sicht  to  see ; 

My  Love  was  clad  in  the  black  velvet. 
And  I  mysel  in  cramasie. 

But  had  I  wist,  before  I  kbt, 

That  love  had  been  sae  ill  to  win, 
1  had  iock'd  my  heart  in  a  case  o'  gowd, 

And  pinn'd  it  wi'  a  siller  pin. 
And  O  !  if  my  young  babe  wltc  bom, 

And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee; 
And  I  mysel  were  dead  and  gane. 

And  the  green         growing  over  me  i 

^8p.      Barbara  Allen's  Cruelty 

IN  Scarlet  town,  where  I  was  born, 
There  was  a  fair  maid  dwellin', 
Made  efeiy  youth  cry  WcU-a-ivay  ! 
Her  name  was  Barbara  Alien, 

All  in  the  merry  month  of  May, 

When  green  buds  they  were  swellio*, 
Young  Jemmy  Grove  on  his  death-bed  lay. 

For  love  of  Barbara  Allen. 

He  sent  his  man  in  to  her  then. 
To  the  town  where  she  was  dwellin', 

*0  haste  and  come  to  my  master  dear. 
If  yoor  name  be  Barbara  Allen.' 

So  slowly,  slowly  rase  she  up. 
And  slowly  she  came  nigh  him, 

And  when  she  tlicw  the  curtain  by— 
*  Young  man^  1  think  you're  dyinV 
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^O  it's  I  am  sick  and  very  very  sick, 
And  it's  all  for  Barbara  Allen.* 

*  O  the  better  tor  me  ye'se  never  be, 

Tho*  your  heart's  blood  were  a-spillin* ! 

*0  dinna  ye  mind,  yooDg  maOy'  says  she^ 
'When  the  red  wine  ye  were  fiUio', 

That  ye  made  the  healths  go  round  and  round, 
And  slighted  Baihani  AUen?' 

He  turri'd  his  face  unto  the  wall. 

And  death  was  with  him  dealin*: 
'Adieu,  adieu,  my  dear  friends  all, 
And  be  kind  to  Barbara  Allen  !  * 

As  she  was  walking  o'er  the  fields, 
She  heard  the  dead-bell  knellin'; 

And  every  jow  the  dead-bell  gave 
Cried  <Woe  to  Baihaia  Alien.' 

*0  mother,  mother,  make  my  bed, 

O  make  it  saft  and  narrow: 
My  love  has  died  for  me  to-day, 
111  die  for  him  to-morrow. 

*  Farewell,'  she  said,  *  ye  virgins  all. 

And  shun  the  fault  I  fell  in: 
Henceforth  take  warning  1^  the  fall 
Of  cruel  Barbara  Allen.' 

Sgo.  Tipc  an  J  Can 

I 

"  I  'HE  Indian  weed  withci  ed  «^uite ; 
*    Green  at  mom,  cut  down  at  night; 
Shows  thy  decay:  all  flesh  is  hay: 
Thus  think,  then  drink  Tobacco. 

jow]  beat,  toll, 
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And  when  tlie  smoke  ascends  on  high, 
Think  thou  behold'st  the  ymtj 
Of  woddly  stu^  gone  with  a  puff*: 
Thus  think,  then  drink  Tobacco*. 

But  when  the  pipe  grows  foul  within, 
Think  of  thy  soul  defiled  with  sn. 
And  that  the  fire  doth  it  require: 
Thus  think,  then  drink  Tobacco^ 

The  ashes,  that  are  left  behind, 
May  serve  to  put  thee  still  in  mind 
That  unto  dust  return  thou  must: 
Thus  think,  then  drink  Tobaccow 


"WTHEN  as  the  chill  Charokko  blows, 

™      And  Winter  tells  a  heavy  tale; 
When  pyes  and  daws  and  rooks  and  crows 
Sit  cursing  of  the  £rosts  and  snows; 
Then  give  me  ale. 

Ale  in  a  Saxon  rumkin  then, 

Such  as  will  make  grimalkin  prate; 
Bids  valour  burgtron  in  tall  men, 
Quickens  the  poet's  wit  and  pen, 
Despises  fate. 

Ale,  that  the  absent  battle  fights, 

And  firanes  the  march  of  Swedish  drum. 
Disputes  with  princes,  laws,  and  rights, 
What's  done  and  past  teUs  mortal  wights, 
And  what's  to  come. 

Charokko]  barocca 
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Ale,  that  the  plowman's  heart  up-keeps 

And  c equals  it  with  tyrants*  thrones, 
That  wipes  the  eye  that  over-weeps, 
And  Mis  in  sure  and  dainty  sl^ps 
Th'  o'er-wearied  bones. 

Grandchild  of  Ceres,  Bacchus'  daughter, 

Wine's  emulous  neighbour,  though  but  stale^ 
Ennobling  ail  tlie  nymphs  oi  water, 
And  filling  each  man's  heart  with  laughter— 
Hal  give  me  alel 


J  pi.    Love  will  find  out  the  IV ay 

OVER  the  mountains 
And  over  the  waves, 
Under  the  fountains 

And  under  the  graves ; 
Under  floods  that  are  deepest, 

Which  Neptune  obey, 
Over  rocks  thnt  are  steepest. 
Love  will  find  out  the  way. 

When  there  b  no  place 

For  the  glow-worm  to  Ue^ 
When  there  is  no  ^ce 

For  reoe^  of  a  fly; 
When  the  midge  dares  not  ventnre 

Lest  herself  fast  she  lay, 
If  Love  come,  he  will  enter 

And  will  fiiul  out  the  way. 
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You  may  esteem  bim 

A  child  for  his  might; 
Or  you  may  deem  him 

A  coward  for  his  flii^ht  • 
But  if  she  whom  Love  doih  honour 

Be  coDceai'd  from  the  day — 
Set  1  thousand  guards  upoa  her, 

LoTe  ivill  find  out  the  way. 

Some  think  to  lose  him 

By  having  him  confined; 
And  some  do  suppose  him, 

Poor  heart!  to  be  blind; 

But  if  ne'er  so  close  ye  wall  him, 
Do  die  best  tliat  ye  may, 

Blind  Love,  if  so  ye  call  him, 
He  will  find  out  his  way. 

You  may  train  the  eagle 

To  stoop  to  your  fist; 
Or  you  may  inveigle 

The  Phoenix  of  the  east; 
The  fiooess,  you  may  move  her 

To  give  over  her  prey; 
But  yoa*lI  nc^er  stop  a  iover-^ 

He  will  find  out  the  way. 

If  the  earth  it  should  part  him, 

He  would  gallop  it  o'er; 
If  the  seas  should  o'erthwart  him, 

He  would  swim  to  the  shore ; 
Should  his  Love  become  a  swallowr, 

Through  the  air  to  stray, 
Love  will  lend  wings  to  follow. 

And  will  find  out  the  way. 
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There  is  no  striving 

To  cross  his  mteot$ 
There  is  oo  contriving 

His  plots  to  prevent; 
But  if  once  the  message  greet  him 

That  his  True  Love  doth  stay, 
If  Death  should  come  and  meet  him^ 

Love  vriU  find  out  the  way! 


SP2.  Thillada  jlouts  Me 

r\  WHAT  a  plague  is  love  I 

How  shall  I  bear  \l\ 
She  will  in  con  sunt  prov^ 

I  greatly  fear  it. 
She  so  torments  my  mind 

That  my  strength  faifcth, 
And  wavers  with  the  wind 

As  a  ship  saileth. 
Please  her  the  best  I  may. 
She  loves  still  to  gainsay; 
Alack  and  well-«-dayl 

Fhillada  flouts  me. 


At  the  ^  yesterday 

She  did  pass  by  me ; 
She  look'd  another  way 

And  would  not  spy  me: 
1  woo'd  her  for  to  dine, 

But  o.n\V\  not  get  her; 
Will  had  her  to  the  wine- 
He  might  entreat  her* 
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With  Daniel  she  did  dance. 
On  me  she  iook'd  abkancc : 

0  thrice  unhappy  chance  i 
Fhiiiada  HouU  me. 

Fair  maid,  be  not  so  coy. 
Do  not  disdain  me! 

1  am  my  mother's  joy ; 
Sweet,  entertain  me ! 

She'ii  give  me,  when  she  dies, 
All  that  is  htiina  : 

Her  poultry  and  her  bees, 
And  her  goose  sitting, 

A  pair  of  mattrass  beds, 

And  a  bag  full  of  shreds; 

And  yet,  for  all  thb  guedea^ 
PhiJlada  floms  mel 

She  hath  a  clout  of  mine 

Wrought  with  blue  Coventry, 
Which  she  keeps  for  a  sign 

Of  my  fidehty: 
But  i'  faith,  if  she  flinch 

She  shall  not  wear  it; 
To  Tib^  my  t'other  weoch^ 

I  mean  to  bear  it. 
And  yet  it  g^iewea  my  heart 
So  soon  fiom  her  to  part: 
Death  stiike  me  with  his  dart! 

PhiUada  4ovts  me. 

Thou  shalt  eat  crudded  cream 
All  the  year  lastio|^ 

guedes]  good*,  property  of  any  kind. 
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And  drink  thfi  oystal  strfam 

Pleasant  in  tasting; 
Whig  and  whey  vrhSist  thou  last. 

And  bramble^beirieSi 
Pie-lid  and  pastry-crust, 

Pears,  plums,  and  cherries 
Thy  raiment  bhcili  be  iIud, 
Made  of  a  weevirs  skin — 
Yet  all  *s  not  worth  a  pin  I 

Phiiiada  flouts  me. 

In  the  last  month  of  May 
I  made  her  posies  i 

I  heard  her  often  say 

That  she  loved  roses. 
Cowslips  and  gillyflowers 

And  the  white  lily 
I  brought  to  deck  the  !x)wers 

For  my  sweet  Phiily. 
But  she  did  all  disdain, 
And  threw  them  back  again  | 
Therefore  'tis  flat  and  plain 

Phillada  floats  me* 

Fair  maiden,  have  a  care. 

And  in  time  take  me  • 
I  can  have  those  as  fair 

If  you  forsake  me: 
For  Doll  the  dairy-maid 

Laugh'd  at  me  lately, 
And  wanton  Winified 

Favours  ne  gready. 
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One  throws  miJk  on  my  clothes^ 
T'other  plays  with  my  OOSe; 
What  wanting  signs  ate  those  ^ 
Philiada  flouts  me. 

I  cannot  work  nor  sleep 

At  all  in  season  : 
Love  wuundb  jny  heart  so  deep 

Without  all  reason. 
I  'gin  to  pine  away 

In  my  lovc*s  shadow. 
Like  as  a  fat  beast  may, 

Penn'd  in  a  meadow. 
I  shall  be  dead,  I  fear. 
Within  this  thousand  year: 
And  all  for  that  my  dear 

Philiada  flouts  me. 


Cbloris  in  the  &mo 

T  SAW  fah-  Chloris  walk  alone^ 

When  feathered  rain  came  softly  down. 
As  Jo?e  descending  from  his  Tower 
To  ooutt  her  in  a  silver  shower: 
The  wanton  snow  flew  to  her  breast, 
Like  pretty  birds  into  their  nest. 
But,  OTercome  with  whiteness  there^ 
For  grief  it  thaw'd  mto  a  tear: 

Thence  £dling  on  her  garments*  hem. 
To  deck  her,  fioze  mio  a  gem, 
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The  Relapse 

OTURN  away  those  cniei  eyes, 
The  stars  of  my  undoing ! 
Or  deathy  in  mck  a  bright  disguise^ 
VLkj  tempt  a  second  vooiiig. 

Punish  their  blind  and  impious  pride, 

Who  dare  contemn  thy  glory; 

It  was  my  f^l!  ^hat  dcilied 

Thy  naiue,  and  seai'd  tiiy  story. 

Yet  no  new  sufFcriogs  can  prepare 
A  higher  praise  to  crown  thee; 

Though  my  first  death  prodaim  thee  fair. 
My  second  will  unthrone  thee. 

Lovers  will  doubt  diou  canst  entice 

No  other  for  thy  fuel, 
And  if  thou  biirn  one  victim  twice, 

Both  think  thee  poor  and  cruel. 

THOMAS  D'URFEY 

2 or.  Chloe  'Divine 

''^  1653-174 

CHLOE 's  a  Nymph  in  flowery  groves, 
A  Neieid  in  the  streams; 
Saint*like  she  m  the  temple  moves, 
A  woman  In  my  dreams. 

Love  steals  artillery  f  rom  h(  r  eyes, 
The  Graces  point  her  charms; 

Orpheus  is  rivalled  in  her  Yoice, 
And  Venus  in  her  arms. 
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Never  so  hxpfiy  m  one 

Did  heaven  iod  earth  combmei 
And  yet  'tts  flesh  and  blood  alone 

That  makes  her  so  (fifine. 

CHARLES  COTTON 

To  Calia 
^HEN»  Coelia,  must  my  old  day  set, 


In  beams  of  joy  so  bij^  as  yet 

Ne'er  bless*d  a  lover's  eyes? 
My  state  is  more  advanced  than  when 

I  first  attempted  thee: 
I  sued  to  be  a  servant,  then, 
But  DOW  to  be  made  free. 

Fve  sencd  my  time  faithful  aod  tme^ 

Expecting  to  be  placed 
In  hi^py  freedoniy  as  my  doe^ 

To  all  the  joys  thou  hasts 
HI  husbandly  m  love  b  such 

A  scandal  to  lovers  power* 
We  ought  not  to  misspend  so  nmch 

As  one  poor  short-lived  hoar* 

Yet  think  not,  sweet,  I'm  weary  grown, 

That  I  pretend  such  haste; 
Since  none  to  "surfe!!  e'er  was  known 

Before  he  had  a  taste : 
My  infant  love  could  humbly  watt 


When,  youi^  k  scarce  knew  how 
To  plead;  hot  grown  to  nam's  estate^ 
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To  One  persuaJmg  a  Lady  to 

Marriage 

pORfiEAR,  bold  youths  all*^  hanea  htx^ 
And  what  you  do  aver 

To  others  courtship  may  appear, 

'Tis  sacrilege  to  her. 
She  is  a  public  deity; 

And  were 't  not  very  odd 
She  siiould  dispose  herseit  to  be 

A  petty  household  god? 

First  make  the  sun  in  private  shine 
And  bid  the  woild  adieu. 

That  so  he  may  his  beams  confine 

In  conijilimcnt  to  you: 
But  if  of  tl;.ii  you  do  despair, 

Tliink  how  you  did  amiss 
To  strive  to  fix  her  beams  which  are 

More  bright  and  large  than  his, 

JOHN  DRYDEN 
398.  Ode 

To  the  Pious  Memory  of  the  accomplished  young  lady,  Mrs.  jinne 
Killtgrew^  exuUaU  in  ihe  two  tister  art*  ^  Poesy  and 

'  I  'HOU  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies, 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest ; 
Whose  palms,  new  j>luckM  from  Paradise, 
In  ^reading  branches  more  subUmely  rise, 
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Rich  with  immortal  green  above  the  rest; 
Whether,  adoj  ted  to  some  neighbouring  star, 
Thou  roU'st  above  us,  in  thy  wandering  lace^ 

Or,  in  procession  fix'd  and  regular^ 

Moved  with  the  hesfen's  majestic  pace; 

Or,  call'd  to  more  superior  bliss, 
Thoo  tread'st  with  seraphtms  the  yast  abyss: 
Whatefcr  happy  ragioa  be  thy  place, 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  Utde  spce; 
Tboa  wik  hate  ttme  enough  for  hymns  dinoe, 

Sboe  Hesfe&'s  etenal  year  is  thine. 
Hear,  then,  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  lehearse, 

In  no  ignoble  verse; 
But  such  :is  thy  own  voice  JiJ  practise  here, 
When  thy  first-fruits  of  Poesy  were  given. 
To  HKike  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there) 

While  yet  a  young  probationer, 
And  candidate  of  hea?exL 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind. 

Our  wonder  is  the  less,  to  find 
A  soul  so  charmbg  fix>m  a  slock  so  good; 
Thy  father  was  transfused  into  thy  blood: 
So  wdt  tbon  boro  bto  a  tonefbl  stnun, 
An  early,  lich,  and  tnexhaosied  fcin. 

But  if  thy  pce-cxisting  son! 

Was  formed  at  fim  with  nyriads  more^ 
It  did  throagh  all  the  mighty  poets  roll 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore, 
And  was  that  Sappho  last,  winch  once  it  was  before. 

If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heaven-born  mind 
Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thv  rich  ore: 

Not  can  thy  soul  a  fiirer  mansion  iind, 
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Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  left  behind  : 
Return,  to  fill  or  mend  the  <|uire  of  thy  celestial  kind* 

May  we  presume  to  say,  that,  at  thy  birth, 
New  joy  was  sprung  in  heaven  as  well  as  here  on  earth  ? 
For  sure  the  milder  planets  did  combine 
On  thy  auspicious  horoscope  to  shine, 
And  even  the  most  malicious  were  in  trine. 

Thy  brother-angels  at  thy  birth 

Strung  each  his  lyre,  and  tuned  it  high, 

That  all  the  people  of  the  sky 
Might  know  a  poetess  was  bom  oo  earths 

And  then,  if  ew,  mortal  ears 

heard  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

And  if  no  dustering  swann  of  bees 
On  thy  sweet  mouth  distilled  their  golden  dew, 

Twas  that  such  vulgar  mtradH 

Heaven  had  not  leisure  to  renew: 
For  all  the  Uest  fratemity  of  love 
Solemnized  there  thy  Urth,  and  kept  thy  holiday  above. 

O  gracious  God !  how  far  have  we 
Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  Poesy  ! 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  tmpions  nse^ 
Whose  harmony  was  fiist  ordain*d  above^ 
For  tongues  of  angels  and  for  hymns  of  love  1 
O  wretched  we  I  why  were  we  huiried  down 

This  lobrique  and  adtilterate  age 
(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own), 

To  increase  the  streaming  ordures  of  the  stage? 
Wliat  can  we  say  to  excuse  our  second  fall  ? 
Let  this  thy  Vestal,  Heaven,  atone  tor  all ! 
Her  Arethusiao  stream  remains  unsoil'd, 
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Unmix 'd  with  foreigD  tilth,  and  oadefiled; 
Her  vrit  was  more  than  mao,  her  inDoceiice  a  child. 

Art  she  had  none,  yet  wanted  ocm^ 
For  Nature  did  that  want  snpiiljr: 
So  rich  in  treasnres  of  her  OWtti 
She  mig^  our  boasted  stores  defys 
Such  noble  vigour  did  her  mse  adoni. 
That  it  seem'd  bonow^d,  where  'twas  only  bonk 
Her  morals,  too,  were  tn  her  bosom  bred, 
By  f^rcat  examples  daily  fed, 
What  in  the  best  of  books,  her  father's  life,  she  read. 
And  to  be  read  herself  she  need  not  fear; 
Each  test,  and  every  light,  her  Muse  will  bear, 
Though  Epictetus  with  his  lamp  were  there. 
Even  We  (for  love  sometimes  her  Muse  exprest) 
Was  but  a  lambent  flame  which  play'd  about  her  breast, 
Light  as  the  vapours  of  a  monuqg  dream} 
So  cold  hcr<^elf,  whilst  she  such  warmth  exprest, 
Twas  Cupid  bathing  in  Diana's  stream.  •  •  • 

Now  all  those  charms,  that  blooming  grace, 
The  wdl-proportionM  shape,  and  beauteous  face, 
Shall  never  more  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes ; 
In  earth  the  much-lamented  virgin  lies. 
Not  uiL  nor  piety  could  fate  prevent; 
Nor  was  the  ciiiel  de-itiny  content 
To  finish  all  the  murder  at  a  blow, 
To  sweep  at  once  her  life  and  beauty  tooj 
But,  like  a  hardened  felon,  took  a  pride 
To  work  more  mischievously  slow, 
And  plundered  first,  and  then  destroyed* 
O  double  sacrilege  oo  things  dirine, 
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To  rob  the  relic,  and  deface  the  shrine  I 

But  thus  Orinda  died : 
Heaven,  by  the  same  disease  did  both  translate ; 
As  equal  were  tiieir  souls,  so  e<^ual  was  their  fate. 

Meantime,  her  warlike  brother  on  the  seas 
His  waving  streamen?  to  the  winds  displays, 
And  vows  for  his  return,  with  vain  devotion,  pajTS. 
Ah,  generous  youth  !  that  wish  forbear, 
The  winds  too  soon  will  waft  thee  here! 
Slack  all  thy  sails,  and  fear  to  come, 
Alas,  thou  know'st  not,  thou  art  wreck'd  at  iMWiel 
No  more  shalt  thou  behold  thy  sister's  &ce, 
Thou  hast  already  had  her  last  embrace. 
But  look  aloft,  and  if  thou  kenn'st  horn  hr^ 
AmoDg  the  Pleiads  a  new  kindled  stafi 
If  any  sparkles  than  the  leat  more  brij^ 
'Tb  she  that  shines  in  that  piopitioiis  light. 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall  sound, 

To  raise  the  nations  under  grorad; 
WheOf  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
The  judging  God  shall  dose  the  book  of  Fate^ 

And  there  the  last  assizes  Inep 

For  those  who  wake  and  those  wlio  sleep; 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly 

From  ihc  lour  corners  of  the  sky; 
When  sinews  o'er  the  skeletons  are  spiciJ, 
Those  clothed  \v\ih  flesh,  and  life  inspires  the  dead 
The  sacred  poets  lirst  shall  hear  the  sound. 

And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound. 
For  they  are  cover'd  with  the  lighte<;t  j^round  ; 
And  straight,  with  inborn  vigour,  on  the  wix^ 
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Like  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing. 
There  thou,  sweet  Samt,  before  the  quire  shall  go, 
As  harbinger  of  Heaven,  the  way  to  show. 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learn'd  below. 


3pp.  A  Song  for  St.  Cecilia* s  2>ay,  1687 

pROM  harmony,  from  heafcoly  harmony^ 
This  muTenal  fbune  beg^: 
When  nature  nodenieath  a  heap 
Of  jarring  atxmis  ky^ 
And  coold  not  heave  her  head» 
The  tonefiil  voice  was  heard  £poni  high, 

^  Arise,  ye  move  than  deadj' 
Hien  cold,  and  hot^  and  moist,  and  dry, 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap. 
And  Mule's  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harrnony, 
This  universal  frame  bi  L>m  : 
From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  Mao. 

What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell  ? 
When  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  shell, 
His  listening  brethren  stood  around. 

And,  wond'-nng,  on  their  faces  fell 
To  worship  that  celestial  sound  : 
Less  than  a  God  they  thought  there  could  not  dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell 
That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well. 
What  passion  cannot  Music  nuse  and  quell? 
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The  trumpet's  loud  clangour 

Excites  us  to  arms, 
With  shrill  notes  of  anger» 

And  mortal  alarms. 

The  double  double  double  beat 

Of  the  thundering  drum 
Cnes  Hark!  the  foes  come; 
Charge,  charge,  'tis  too  late  to  retreat! 

The  soft  complaining  flute, 
In  dving  notes,  discovers 
The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers, 
Whose  dirge  is  whispered  by  the  warbling  lute. 

Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Ti.cir  jealous  pangs  and  debperation, 
Fury,  frantic  indignation. 
Depth  of  pains,  and  height  of  passion^ 

For  the  fair,  disdainful  dame. 

Bui  O,  what  art  can  teach, 
What  human  voice  can  reach. 
The  sacred  organ's  j  raise? 
Notes  inspiring  holy  love, 
Notes  that  wing  their  heavenly  ways 
To  mend  the  clioirs  abo?e. 

Oi}/heus  could  lead  the  savage  race; 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 
Sequacious  of  the  lyre ; 
But  bright  Cecilia  raised  the  wonder  higher; 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  gnrn^ 
An  angel  heard,  and  straight  appeared 
Mistaking  Earth  for  Hcafen. 
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Grand  Chorus. 

As  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays 

The  q»heres  began  to  move, 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 

To  all  the  Blest  above; 
So  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
This  cmmhlmg  pageant  shall  devour, 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high, 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
And  Music  shall  untune  the  sky! 

400.    Ah,  how  sweet  it  is  to  love/ 

A  H,  how  sweet  it  is  to  love ! 

Ah,  how  gay  is  young  Desire  1 
And  what  pleasing  pains  we  prove 

When  we  first  approach  Love's  firel 
Pains  of  love  l>e  sweeter  far 
Than  all  other  pleasures  are. 

Sighs  which  are  from  lovers  blown 
Do  but  gently  heave  the  heart: 

Ev'n  the  tears  they  shed  aJone 

Cure,  like  trickling  balm,  their  smart: 

Lovers,  when  they  lose  their  breath, 

Bleed  away  in  easy  death. 

Love  and  Time  with  reverence  use, 
Treat  them  like  a  parting  friend; 

Nor  the  golden  ^ifts  refuse 

Which  in  youth  sincere  they  send: 

For  each  year  tlieir  price  is  more^ 

And  they  less  simple  than  before. 
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LoTC)  like  spring-tides  full  and  high. 
Swells  in  every  youthful  vein; 

But  each  tide  does  less  supply, 
Till  they  quite  shrink  in  again: 

If  a  flow  in  age  appear, 

'Ti:»  but  rain,  and  ruiib  uoi  clear. 


40U  Hidden  Flame 

T  PEED  a  flame  withbi  which  so  tonnents  me 

^    That  it  both  pdns  my  heart,  and  yet  contents  me: 

Tis  such  a  pleasing  smart,  and  I  so  love  it, 

That  I  had  rather  die  tlian  ooce  remove  it. 

Yet  he,  for  whom  I  grieve,  shall  nevei  krio\v  it; 
My  tongue  docs  not  betray,  nor  my  eyes  bhow  it. 
Not  a  sigh,  nor  a  tear,  my  pain  discloses, 
But  they  fail  siieotiy,  like  dew  on  roses. 

Thus,  to  prevent  my  Love  from  being  cruel| 
My  heart's  the  sacrifice,  as  'tb  the  fueli 
And  while  I  suffer  this  to  give  him  quiet, 
My  fidth  rewards  my  lovi^  though  he  deny  it. 

On  his  eyes  wiU  I  gaze,  and  there  delight  me; 

While  I  conceal  my  love  no  frown  can  fright  mc. 

To  be  more  happy  I  d.irc  not  aspire, 

Nor  can  I  fail  more  low,  mounting  no  higher* 
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402*  Smg  to  a  Fair  Totmg  Lady^  going 
mf  of  the  Town  in  the  spring 

A  SK  not  the  cause  -why  sullen  Spring 

So  long  delays  her  iiouers  to  beaK; 
Why  warbling  birds  forget  to  sing, 

And  winter  storms  invert  the  year;- 
Chloris  is  gone;  and  fate  provides 
To  make  it  Spnog  where  she  resides. 

Qiloris  is  gone,  the  cruel  fair; 

She  cast  not  back  a  pitying  eye: 
But  left  her  lover  in  despair 

To  sigh)  to  languish,  and  to  die: 
Ah!  how  can  those  fair  eyes  endure 
To  give  the  wounds  they  will  not  cuic? 

Great  God  of  Love^  why  hast  thou  made 
A  face  that  can  all  hearts  command, 

That  all  religions  can  invade, 

And  change  the  laws  of  every  land  ? 

Where  thou  hadst  placed  such  power  before, 
Thou  shouldst  have  made  her  mercy  more 

When  Chloris  to  the  temple  comes, 
Adoring  crowds  before  her  fall ; 

She  can  restore  the  dead  fi:om  tombs 
And  every  life  but  mine  recall. 

I  only  am  by  Love  designed 

To  be  the  victim  for  mankind. 
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40 J.  j^gahui  Indiffer^cc 

jVyf  ORE  lote  or  more  disdab  I  crate \ 

Sweety  be  not  stiU  indiflerent; 
O  fleod  nie  quickly  to  my  grave, 
Or  else  affintl  me  more  content  I 

Or  love  or  hate  me  more  or  less, 
For  love  abhors  all  lukewannness. 

Give  me  a  tempest  if  'twill  driw 
Me  to  the  place  where  I  would  be; 

Or  if  you'll  have  me  still  alive^ 
Confess  you  will  be  kiod  to  me. 

Give  hopes  of  bliss  or  dig  my  grave: 

More  love  or  more  disdain  I  crave. 


SIR  GEORGE  ETHEREGE 

404,  Sonz 

T  ADIESi  though  to  your  conquering  eyes 
^    Love  owes  his  chiefest  vicloriesi 
And  borrows  those  bright  anus  fipom  you 
With  which  he  does  the  wodd  subdue, 
Yet  you  yourselves  are  not  above 
The  empire  nor  the  griefs  of  love. 

Then  rack  not  lovers  with  disdain, 
Lest  Love  on  you  revenge  tbdr  pain: 
You  are  not  firee  because  you're  hirz 
The  Boy  did  not  his  Mother  spare^ 
Beaut's  but  an  ofiensive  dait: 
It  is  no  armour  for  the  heart* 
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Tq  4  Lady  ashing  him  hm  Img  be 
vomld  love  her 

TT  is  not,  Cclia,  in  our  power 

To  say  how  long  our  love  will  last; 
It  may  be  we  within  this  hour 

May  lose  those  joys  we  now  do  taste ) 
Tlie  Bkssid,  that  iminoml  be, 
Fram  change  in  love  are  only  iiee. 

Then  since  we  mortal  lovers  are, 

Ask  not  how  long  oar  love  will  last; 

Bat  while  it  does,  let  us  take  caie 
Each  minote  be  with  pleasore  past: 

Weic  H  not  niaHnesi  to  dei^ 

To  live  because  we^re  sore  to  die? 


THOMAS  TRAHERNE 
406,  Xslems 

1^  EWS  from  a  foreign  country  came 

As  if  my  treasure  and  my  wealth  lay  theie 
So  mnch  it  did  my  heart  inflame^ 
'Twas  wont  to  call  my  Soal  into  mine  ev} 
Which  thither  went  to  meet 
The  spiiroachiBg  sweety 
And  OB  the  tiueshoJd  stood 
To  entertmn  the  nnknown  Good. 
It  hovered  there 
As  if  'twould  km  mine  eai^ 
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Aiitl  was  so  eager  to  embrace 

The  joyful  tidings  as  they  came, 
'Twould  almost  lea^e  its  dwelling-place 
To  entertain  that  same. 

As  if  the  tidings  were  ibe  things, 
My  very  joys  themselres,  my  foreign  treasure — 

Or  else  did  bear  them  on  their  wings — 
With  so  much  joy  they  came,  with  so  much  pleasure. 
My  Soul  stood  at  that  gale 

To  recreate 
Itself  with  bliss,  and  to 
Be  pleased  with  speed.    A  fuller  view 
It  fain  would  take, 
Yet  journeys  back  would  make 
Unto  my  heart;  as  if  'twould  fain 
Go  out  to  meet,  yet  stay  within 
To  fit  a  place  to  entertain 
And  bring  the  tidings  in. 

What  sacred  instinct  did  inspire 
My  soul  in  childhood  with  a  hoj^e  so  strong? 

What  secret  force  moved  my  desire 
To  expect  my  joys  beyond  the  seas,  so  young? 
Fehcity  I  knew 

Wns  out  of  view, 
And  being  here  alone, 
I  saw  that  happiness  was  gone 
Prom  me  !  For  this 
I  thirsted  absent  blifls^ 
And  thought  that  sure  bejrood  the  seas, 
Or  else  in  something  near  at  hand— 
I  knew  not  yet — since  naught  did  please 
I  knew — my  Bliss  did  stand* 
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Bet  little  did  the  infant  dream 
That  all  the  treasures  of  the  \\orld  were  by: 

A  nd  til  at  hiQiselt  was  so  the  cream 
Aad  crown  of  all  which  round  about  did  he. 
Yet  thus  it  was:  the  Geniy 

The  Diadem, 
The  ring  enclosing  all 
That  stood  upon  this  earthly  ball, 
The  Heavenly  ey^ 
Much  wider  than  the  sky, 
Wheran  they  all  indtided  were, 

The  glonoQS  Soul,  that  was  the  King 
Made  to  possess  than,  did  appear 
A  small  and  little  thing! 


THOMAS  FLATMAN 
407.  The  Sad  7)ay 

>63^  1688 

n\  THE  sad  day  1 

When  friends  shall  shake  their  heads,  and  say 
Of  miserable  me — 
"  Hark,  i-ow  he  groans  ! 
1.00k,  how  lie  pants  for  breath! 
bee  iiow  he  struggles  with  the  pangs  of  death !  * 
When  they  shall  say  of  these  dear  eye^- 
*  How  hollow,  O  how  dim  they  be  ! 
Mark  how  his  breast  doth  rise  and  swell 
Against  his  potent  enemy!' 
When  some  old  fnend  shall  step  to  my  bedside. 
Touch  my  chill  face^  and  thence  shall  g^y  slide, 
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But— when  his  next  companions  say 

*How  does  he  do?  What  ho})es?* — shall  turn  away, 

Answering  only,  with  a  lift-up  hand— 

<\Vho  can  his  fate  withstand^' 

Then  shall  a  gasp  or  two  do  more 
Than  e'er  my  rhetoric  could  before : 
Persuade  the  world  to  tioobk  me  no  more! 


CHARLES  SACKVILLE,  EARL  OF  DORSET 
408^  Song 

IVrittm  at  Sea,  in  the  FirU  DuUb  War  (l&Ss)^  the 
mgla  before  an  Enge^emeni 

'  I  'O  all  you  ladies  now  at  land 
^     We  men  at  sea  indite; 
But  £rst  would  have  you  understsuid 

How  hard  it  is  to  write: 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too^ 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you— > 
With  a  ^  Ja,  la,  1%  ku 

For  though  ^  Muses  should  prove  kind. 

And  £11  our  empty  hrain, 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind 

To  wave  the  azure  mainy 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we^ 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea—- 
With  a       la,  k,  k,  la. 
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Then  if  we  write  not  by  each  post, 
Think  not  we  are  imkmd; 

Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost 

By  Dutchmen  or  by  wind : 
Our  tears  we'll  send  a  speedier  way. 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a  day— 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

The  King  with  wonder  and  surprise 
Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold^ 

Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 
Than  e'er  they  did  of  old: 

Bat  let  him  know  it  is  our  teais 

Bring  floods  of  grief  to  WhitehaO  stairs— 
With  a  6,  la,  la,  k. 

iihould  fo^gy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  and  dismal  story, 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe, 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree : 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  who've  left  their  hearts  behind? 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worsl^ 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse^ 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find: 
Tb  then  no  matter  how  thbgs  go^ 
Or  who 's  our  friend,  or  who 's  our  fbe^ 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away 

We  throw  a  merry  main, 
Or  else  nt  serious  ombre  play; 

But  why  should  we  in  vain 
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Each  other*?  ruin  thus  pursue  ? 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you— 
With  a  fi^  ia,  la,  la,  la. 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow 

And  cast  our  hoj^es  away; 
Wliilst  you,  regardless  of  our  woe, 

Sit  careless  at  a  play : 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan — 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

When  any  moornfbl  tune  yoa  hear, 

That  <&es  in  every  note 
As  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man's  caie 

For  being  so  remote, 

Thaik  then  how  oitcn  love  we've  made 
To  you,  when  all  iliosc  luncb  were  pluy'd — - 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

In  justice  you  cannot  refuse 

To  thmk  of  our  distress, 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 

Oar  ceftain  happiness: 
All  those  designs  are  but  to  pfove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love — 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  our  loves, 

And  likewise  all  our  fears. 
In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 

Some  pky  for  our  tears: 
Let's  h^  of  no  inconstancy^ 
We  have  too  nnich  of  that  at  seft-* 
Vnnh  a  £^  la,  b,  la,  la. 
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4op.  To  Chhris 

1639-1701 

^H,  Chloris !  that  I  now  could  sit 
As  unconcero'd  as  when 
Your  infant  beauty  coold  beget 

No  pleasure,  nor  no  pain! 
When  I  the  dawn  used  to  admiic^ 

And  praised  the  coining  day, 
I  Jitde  thougbt  the  gpowmg  fiie 
Must  take  my  rest  away. 

Your  charms  in  harmless  childhood  i»iy 

Like  metals  in  the  mine ; 
Age  from  no  face  took  more  away 

Than  youth  conceal 'd  in  thine. 
But  as  your  charms  insensibly 

To  their  perfection  prest, 
Fond  love  as  unperceived  did  fly. 
And  in  my  bosom  rest. 

My  passion  with  yoor  beauty  grewy 

And  Cupid  at  my  heart, 
Still  as  his  mother  favoured  you, 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart: 
Each  gloried  in  dieir  wanton  part; 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employ 'd  the  utmost  of  his  art — 
To  make  a  beauty,  t>hc. 


To  Cc'Iia 

"^OT,  Celia,  that  I  juster  am 
-''^     Or  better  than  the  rest! 
For  X  would  change  each  hour,  like  them, 
Were  not  my  heart  at  test. 
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But  I  am  tied  to  thee 

By  eveiy  thought  I  haie; 
Thy  face  I  ody  care  to  see^ 

Thy  heart  I  only  crave. 

All  that  io  woman  is  adored 

In  thy  dear  self  T  find — 
For  the  whole  sex  can  but  afford 
The  handsome  axid  the  kiod. 

Why  then  should  I  aedc  lurther  store. 
And  sdll  make  love  anew? 

When  change  itself  can  give  no  more» 
'TIS  easy  to  he  true! 


APHRA  BERN 
4lt.  Song 

1640-1689 

T  OVE  in  fantastic  trium])h  sate 

Whilst  bleeding  hearts  around  him  flow'di 
For  whom  fresh  pains  he  did  create 

And  strange  tyrannic  power  he  show'd; 
From  thy  bright  eyes  he  took  his  fires, 

Which  round  about  in  sport  he  hurl*d; 
But  'twas  from  mine  he  took  desires 

Enough  t*  undo  the  amorous  world. 

From  me  he  took  his  slphs  and  tears, 

From  thee  liis  pride  and  cruelty ; 
From  me  his  languisliments  and  fears, 

And  every  killing  dart  from  thee. 
Thus  thou  and  I  the  r^od  have  arm*d 

And  set  luni  up  a  deity; 
But  ray  poor  heart  alone  is  harm*d. 

Whilst  thine  the  victor  is,  and  freel 
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4i2.  Tie  Libertine 

A  THOUSAND  martyrs  I  have  iiiade» 

All  sacrificed  to  my  desirey 
A  thousand  beauties  have  betray'd 
That  languish  in  resbtless  fire: 
The  untamed  heart  to  hand  I  brought, 
And  fix'd  the  wild  and  wand'ring  thought. 

I  never  YoVd  nor  sigh'd  in  vain, 
But  both,  tho'  lalse,  were  well  received; 

The  fiur  are  pleased  to  give  us  pain, 
And  what  they  wish  is  soon  believed: 

And  tho*  I  talkM  of  wounds  and  smart, 
Love's  pleasures  only  toucli'd  my  heart, 

Aioae  die  glory  and  the  spoil 
I  always  laughing  bore  away ; 

The  triumphs  widiout  pain  or  toil, 
Widiout  the  hell  the  heaven  of  joy ; 

And  while  I  thus  at  random  rove 

Despi^  the  fools  that  whine  for  love. 


JOHN  WILMOT,  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER 

41  Return 

1647-1680 

ABSENT  from  thee,  I  languish  still; 
Then  ask  me  not.  When  I  return  ? 
The  straying  fool  'twill  plainly  kill 
To  wish  all  day,  all  night  to  mourn. 


EARL  OF  ROCHESTER 


Dear,  from  thine  arms  then  let  roe  fly. 

That  my  fantastic  mind  may  prove 

The  torments  it  dcscrveb  to  try. 

That  tears  my  iix'd  iicart  from  my  love. 

When,  wearied  with  a  worid  of  woe. 
To  thy  safe  bosom  I  letire, 

Where  love,  and  peace,  and  truth  does  flow. 
May  I  contented  there  expire! 

Lest,  once  more  waodenn^  finom  that  beavcDi 
I  fill!  on  some  base  heart  unUest; 

Faithless  to  thee,  false,  unforgiven-^ 
And  lose  my  €fcriasttD^  rest* 


414.  Law  and  Life 

ALL  my  past  life  is  mine  no  more} 

*■    The  flying  liours  are  gone. 
Like  transitory  dreams  given  o'er, 
Whose  images  are  kept  in  store 
By  memory  alone. 

The  time  that  is  to  come  is  not$ 
How  can  it  tlieo  be  mine? 

The  present  moment's  all  my  lot; 

And  that,  as  fast  as  it  is  got, 
Phillis,  is  only  thine. 

Then  talk  not  of  inconstancy, 
False  hearts,  and  broken  vows; 

If  I  by  rairacle  can  l?e 

This  live-long  minute  true  to  thee, 
*Tb  all  that  Heaven  allows. 
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Constancy 

T  CANNOT  change  as  others  do, 

*    Though  you  unjustly  scorn  ; 

uiince  that  poor  swain  that  sighs  for  you 

For  you  alone  was  bom. 
No,  Phillis,  no  ;  your  iieart  to  move 

A  surer  way  I'll  try ; 
Aod,  to  revenge  my  slighted  love^ 

Will  still  love  on  and  die. 

When  kill'd  with  grief  Amyntas  lieSy 

And  you  to  mind  shall  call 
The  sighs  that  now  unpitied  risey 

The  tears  that  vainly  fall — 
That  welcome  hour,  that  ends  this  amait,- 

Will  then  begin  your  pain; 
For  such  a  faithful  tender  heart 

Can  new  break  in  vain. 

^i6.  To  His  Mistress 

VVyHY  dost  thou  shade  thy  lovely  face  ?  O  why 

™      Does  that  eclipsing  hand  of  thine  deny 
The  sunshine  of  the  Sim's  eoiivening  eyef 

Widiout  thy  light  what  light  remains  in  me  ? 
Thou  art  my  life;  my  way,  my  light's  in  theej- 
I  live,  I  move,  and  by  thy  beams  1  see* 

Thou  an  my  life  —  if  thou  but  turn  away 
Mv  life's  a  thousand  deaths.     Thou  art  my  way— 
W^iihout  thee,  Love,  I  travel  not  but  btray. 
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My  light  thou  art — without  thy  glorious  sight 

My  eyes  are  darkcn'd  with  eterna!  nii;ht. 

My  Love,  thou  art  my  way,  my  iile,  my  light. 

Thou  art  my  way;  I  wander  if  thou  fly. 

Thou  art  my  light ;  if  hid,  how  blind  am  I ! 

Thuu  ait  my  life;   if  thou  wididraw'st,  I  die. 

My  eyes  are  dark  and  falmd,  I  cannot  see: 
To  whom  or  whither  should  my  darkness  flee^ 
But  to  that  light?— and  who's  that  light  but  thee? 

If  I  have  lost  my  path,  dear  loveri  say, 
Shall  I  still  wander  in  a  doabtfiii  way? 
Love,  shall  a  bmb  of  Israd's  dieepfbld  stra^? 

My  path  is  lost,  my  wandering  steps  do  stray; 

I  cannot  go^  nor  can  I  safely  stay; 

Whom  should  I  seek  but  diee,  my  path,  my  way? 

And  yet  thou  tum'st  thy  face  away  and  fly'st  me! 
And  yet  I  sue  for  grace  and  thou  deny'st  me! 
Speak,  art  thou  angry.  Love,  or  only  tr/st  me? 

Thou  art  the  pilgrim's  path,  the  blind  man's  eye, 
The  dead  man's  life.    On  thee  my  hopes  rely: 
If  I  but  them  remove,  I  surely  die. 

Dissolve  thy  sunbeams,  close  thy  wings  and  stay  I 
See,  see  how  I  am  blind,  and  dead,  and  stray  I 
— O  thou  that  art  my  life,  my  light,  my  way! 

Then  work  thy  will !    If  passion  bid  me  Ilec, 
My  reason  shall  obey,  ray  wings  shall  be 
Stretch'd  out  no  farther  than  from  me  to  theel 
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417*  Tic  Reconcilement 

/^OME,  let  us  DOW  resolve  at  Ja^t 

To  live  and  love  in  quiet  j 
We'll  tie  the  knot  so  very  fast 
That  Time  shall  ne'er  uatk  iu 

The  trucbt  joyb  tiity  seldom  prove 
Wlio  free  from  quarrels  live: 

Tis  the  most  tender  j)art  of  love 
Each  other  to  forgive. 

When  least  I  sceni'd  cunccia'd,  1  tuuk 

No  pleasure  nor  no  rest ; 
And  when  I  feign'd  an  angry  look^ 

Aiasl  I  loved  you  best. 

Own  but  the  same  to  me — you'll  find 
How  blest  will  be  our  fate. 

O  to  be  happy — to  be  kind- 
Sure  Dever  is  too  latel 

On  One  voho  died  discovering  bet 

Kindness 

C  OME  vex  thdr  sodb  with  jealous  pab^ 
^   WhOe  others  sigh  for  cold  disdaio : 
Love's  various  slaves  we  daily  see — 

Yet  happy  all  compared  witli  me  i 
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Of  all  mankind  I  loved  the  best 
A  nymph  so  far  above  the  rest 
That  we  outshined  the  Blest  above; 
Id  beauty  she,  as  I  in  love. 

And  therefore  They,  who  could  not  bear 

To  be  outdone  by  moitals  iicie, 
Among  themselves  have  placed  her  now, 
Aod  left  me  wretched  here  below. 

All  other  fate  I  could  have  borne. 
And  even  endured  her  very  scorn; 
But  oh !  thus  all  at  once  to  find 

That  dread  account — both  dead  and  kind! 
What  heart  can  hold?    If  yet  I  live, 
*Tis  but  to  show  how  much  1  giieve. 
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THOMAS  OTWAY 

jfip^  T/jcf  Enchantment 

DID  but  look  and  love  awhile, 
Twas  but  for  one  half-hour; 
Then  to  resbt  I  had  no  will. 
And  now  I  have  no  power. 

To  sigh  and  wish  is  all  my  ease; 

Sighs  which  do  heat  impart 
Enough  to  melt  the  coldest  ice, 
Yet  cannot  warm  your  heart. 

O  would  your  pity  give  my  heart 

One  comer  of  your  breast, 
*T would  learn  of  yours  the  winning  ait. 
And  quickly  steal  the  rest. 
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420.  A  %fU€t  Soul 

TTHY  soul  within  such  silent  pomp  did  keq>, 
^     As  if  humanity  were  luJI'd  asleep ; 
So  gentle  was  thy  f^grimage  beoeatky 
Time's  unhetcd  ftet  scarce  make  less  noise, 
Or  the  soft  journey  which  a  planet  goes: 
Lile  seem*d  all  calm  as  its  last  breath. 
A  still  tranquillity  so  hush'd  thy  breast, 
As  if  some  Halcyon  were  its  guest, 
And  there  had  built  her  nest; 
It  hardly  now  enjoys  a  greater  rest. 

JOHN  CUTTS,  LORD  CUTTS 

421.  Song 
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NLY  tell  her  that  I  love: 

Leave  the  rest  to  her  and  Fate: 


Some  kind  planet  from  above 
May  perhiqis  her  pity  move: 

Lovers  on  their  stars  most  wait. — 
Only  tell  her  that  I  love  I 

Why,  O  why  should  I  despair! 

Mercy's  pictured  in  her  eye: 
If  she  oooe  vouchsafe  to  hear, 
Welcome  Hope  and  farewell  Fear  I 

She's  too  good  to  let  me  die. — 
Why,  O  why  should  I  despair  ? 
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422.      Tie  Suestim  to  Lisetta 

TYTHAT  nymph  should  I  admire  or  trost, 
^    But  Chloe  beauleous,  Chloe  just? 
What  nymph  should  I  desire  to  see^ 
But  her  who  leaves  the  jdain  for  me? 
To  whom  should  I  compose  the  lay, 
But  her  who  listens  when  I  pky? 
To  whom  in  soog  repeat  my  cares, 
But  her  who  in  my  soitow  shares? 
For  whom  should  I  the  garland  make, 
But  her  who  joys  the  gift  to  take, 
And  boasts  she  wears  it  for  my  sake? 
In  love  am  1  iiol  lulJy  blest? 
Li^cLU,  prithee  tell  the  resL 

lisktta'6  rkplt. 

Sure  Chloe  just,  and  Chloe  fair, 

Desen'es  to  be  your  only  care; 

But,  when  you  and  she  to-day 

Far  into  the  wood  did  stray, 

And  I  ha{)pen'd  to  pa<s  by, 

Which  wny  did  you  cast  your  eye  ? 

But,  when  your  cares  to  her  you  sing, 

You  dare  not  tell  her  whence  they  spring; 

Does  it  not  more  aiHict  your  heart, 

That  in  those  cares  she  bears  a  part? 

When  you  the  Bowers  for  Chloe  twine, 

Why  do  you  to  her  garland  join 

The  meanest  bud  that  falls  from  mine? 

Simplest  of  swains  1  the  world  may  see 

Whom  Chloe  loTes,  ^d  who  loves  me. 
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To  a  Child  of  ^Jtality, 

Five  Tears  OH  IJ04.     The  Author  then  Forty 

f  ORUS,  kmghcs,  and  squires,  the  oumerous  baod 
^  That  wear  the  fair  Miss  Maiys  fietteis, 
Wm  sttminoned  by  her  hig|i  command 
To  ihow  their  passkms  by  their  letters. 

My  pen  amoog^t  the  rest  I  took, 

Lest  those  bright  eyes,  that  cannot  read, 

Should  dart  their  kindling  fires,  and  look 
The  power  they  have  to  be  obcy'd. 

Nor  quality,  nor  repotadoD, 

Forbid  me  yet  my  flame  to  teU; 
Dear  Five-ytars*oid  befrieods  my  passbn, 

And  I  may  write  till  she  can  spell. 

For,  u  hiie  she  makes  her  SLlkworiii:s  beds 

With  al!  the  tender  things  I  swear ; 
Whilst  ail  the  house  my  passion  reads. 

In  papers  round  her  baby's  hair; 

She  may  receive  and  own  my  flame; 
For,  though  the  strictest  prudes  should  know  It, 

She'll  pass  for  a  most  Yirtuous  dame, 

And  1  lor  <in  unhappy  poet. 

Then  too,  alasl  when  she  shall  tear 
The  rhymes  some  younger  rival  sends, 

Shell  g^ve  me  lesYO  to  write,  I  Dear, 
And  we  shall  still  oontmue  friends. 

For,  as  our  ditTerent  ages  move, 

*Tis  so  oidain'd  (would  Fate  but  meod  itl), 
That  I  shall  be  past  making  iuvc 

When  she  begins  to  comprehend  it. 
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424.  Sang 

T^HE  merchant,  to  secure  his  treasury 

Conveys  it  in  a  bonofw'd  name: 
Euphelia  serves  to  grace  my  measQie; 
But  Ciiloe  is  my  real  flame. 

My  softest  verse,  my  darling  lyie^ 

Upon  Eiiphelia's  toilet  lay  ; 
When  Chloe  noted  her  desire 

That  I  should  sing,  that  I  should  play. 

My  lyre  I  tune,  my  voice  I  raise; 

But  with  my  numl>ers  mix  my  sighs; 
And  while  I  sing  Eupheiia's  praise, 

I  £x  my  soul  on  Chloe's  eyes. 

Fair  Chloe  blush'd :   Euphelia  frown'd : 

I  sung,  and  gazed:  I  play'd,  and  trembicd: 

And  Venus  to  the  Lores  around 
Remarked,  how  ill  we  all  dissemhled. 

42s.     On  Afy  Birthday,  July  21 

T    MY  dear,  was  born  toslay^ 

^y    So  all  my  jolly  comrades  say: 

They  bring  me  music,  wreaths,  and  mirth, 

And  ask  to  celebrate  ray  birth  s 

Little,  alas  I  my  comrades  know 

That  I  was  bom  to  pain  and  woe; 

To  thy  denial,  to  thy  soom, 

Better  I  had  ne*er  been  bom: 

I  wish  to  die,  even  whilst  I  say— 

*I,  my  dear,  was  bom  to-da^.* 
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I,  my  dear,  was  born  to-day : 
Shall  I  salute  the  rising  ray, 
Well-spring  of  all  my  joy  and  woef 
Clotilda,  thou  alone  dost  know. 
Shall  the  wreath  surrouud  my  hair? 
Or  bhall  the  music  please  my  ear? 
Shall  I  my  comrades*  mirth  receive, 
And  bless  my  birth,  and  wish  to  live? 
Then  let  me  see  great  Venus  chase 
Imperious  aoger  from  thy  face ; 
Then  let  me  hear  thee  yniling  say— - 
*Thoiiy  my  dear,  ynn  bom  to-day/ 


42d.  The  Lady  wio  offers  her  Looking 

Glass  to  f^enus 

'\7ENUS,  take  my  votive  glass: 
^   Since  I  am  not  what  I  was> 
What  from  this  day  I  shall  be, 
Venus,  let  roe  never  seew 


427.  A  Letter 

to  LaJy  Margaret  Cavetu&th  Hi^s-Harley^  when  a  Child 

jV^  Y  noble,  lovely,  litde  Peggy, 

Let  this  my  Fust  Episde  beg  ye, 
At  dawn  of  mom,  and  close  of  even, 
To  lift  your  heart  and  hands  to  Heaven. 
In  double  duty  say  your  prayer: 
Owr  Fuibtr  first,  then  Notrt  Pert, 
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And,  dearest  child,  along  the  dxf^ 

In  every  thir^g  you  do  and  say» 

Obey  and  please  ray  lord  and  lady. 
So  God  shall  love  and  angels  aid  ye. 

If  to  these  precepts  you  attend, 
No  second  letter  need  I  send, 
And  so  I  rest  your  constant  fiieixL 

428.      For  my  mm  Mmummt 

AS  doctors  give  physic  by  way  of  prevention, 

Mac,  alive  and  in  health,  of  his  tombstone  took  care; 
For  delays  are  onaafe,  and  his  pious  mtentiofl 
May  haply  be  never  fulfill'd  by  his  heir. 

Then  take  Mai's  v,'ord  loi  it,  die  sculptor  is  p.nd  ; 

That  tlie  figure  is  line,  pray  believe  your  own  eye  ; 
Yet  credit  but  lightly  what  more  may  be  said, 

For  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  teach  marble  to  he. 

Vet  cottodng  as  far  as  to  fifty  his  years, 
His  virtues  and  vices  were  as  other  men's  are$ 

High  hopes  he  conceived,  and  he  smothei^d  great  fears, 
lo  a  life  parti'colour^d,  half  pleasure^  half  care. 

Nor  to  business  a  drudge,  nor  to  faction  a  slave, 
He  strove  to  make  int'rest  and  freedom  mKt\ 

In  public  employments  industrious  and  grave, 

And  aUme  with  his  friends.  Lord  1  how  merry  was  he  t 

N  >w  in  equipage  stately,  now  humbly  on  foot, 

1^  ii  fortunes  he  tried,  but  to  neither  would  trust; 

And  whirl'd  in  the  round  as  the  wheel  turn'd  about. 
He  found  riches  had  wings,  and  knew  man  was  but  dust« 
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This  Htde  polished,  tho'  mighty  smcere, 

Sets  neither  his  titles  nor  merit  to  view; 

It  says  that  his  relics  collected  lie  here, 

And  no  miMtal  yet  knows  too  if  this  may  be  true. 

Fierce  robbers  there  are  tliat  infest  the  highway, 

So  Mat  may  be  kill'd,  and  his  bones  never  found; 
False  witness  at  court,  and  fierce  tempests  at  sea, 

So  Mat  may  yet  chance  to  be  hang'd  or  be  drown'd. 
If  hb  bones  lie  tn  earth,  roll  m  sea,  fly  in  air, 

To  Fate  we  must  yield,  and  the  thing  is  the  same 
And  if  passing  thou  gtv'st  him  a  smile  or  a  tear, 

He  cares  not— yet,  prithee,  be  kind  to  his  fame. 


WILLIAM  WALSH 
4-?p.  Rivals 

F  all  the  torments,  all  the  cares, 
With  which  our  lives  are  curst;. 
Of  all  the  plagues  a  Jover  bears, 

Sure  rivals  are  the  worst! 
By  partners  in  each  other  kind 

Afflictions  easier  grow; 
In  love  alone  we  hate  to  find 
Companions  of  oar  woe. 

Sylvia,  for  nil  the  pangs  you  see 

Are  labouring  in  my  breast, 
I  beg  not  you  would  favour  me. 

Would  you  but  slight  the  rc-t ! 
How  great  soe'er  your  rigours  are, 

With  them  alone  Til  cope ; 
I  can  endure  ray  own  despaif. 

But  not  another's  hope. 
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430.  Wercna  my  Hcarfs  licht  I  wad  fica^ 

1665-1746 

'  I  'HERE  ancc  was  a  may,  and  she  lo'cd  na  nicn  ; 
^    She  biggit  her  bonnie  1  ow'r  cioun  in  yoQ  gleo; 
But  now  she  cries,  Dool  and  a  well-a-day  ! 
Come  douo  the  green  gait  and  come  here  away! 

When  txumie  young  Johnnie  cam  owie  the  sea. 
He  said  he  saw  naething  sae  lovdy  as  me; 
He  hecht  me  baith  ring^  and  mooy  biaw  things— 
And  werena  my  heart's  licht,  I  irad  dee. 

He  had  a  wee  titty  that  lo'ed  na  me, 

Because  I  was  twice  as  bonnie  as  she; 

She  raised  sic  a  pother  'twixt  him  and  his  mother 

That  werena  my  heart's  licht^  I  wad  dee. 

The  day  it  was  set,  and  the  bridal  to  be : 

The  wife  took  a  dwam   ir.d  i.^y  Joun  to  dec  ; 
She  mancd  and  she  giaiied  out  0'  dolour  and  jiain, 
Till  he  vow'd  he  never  wad  see  me  again. 

His  kin  was  for  ane  of  a  higher  degree, 
Said— What  had  he  do  wi*  the  likes  of  me? 
Appose  I  was  bonnie^  I  wasna  fior  Johnnte— 
ibid  werena  my  heartfs  licht,  I  wad  dee. 

They  said  I  had  neither  cow  nor  calf, 
Nor  dribbles  o'  drink  rins  thro*  the  draff, 
Nor  pickles  o*  meal  rins  thro'  the  mill-c'e— 
And  werena  my  heart's  licht,  I  wad  dee. 

may]  maid*  higgit]  boflt  gait]  way.  path.  hecht] 
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His  titty  she  was  bdth  wylie  and  slee: 
She  spied  me  as  I  cam  owre  the  lea; 
And  then  she  ran  in  and  made  a  loud  din— 
Believe  your  ain  e'en^  an  ye  uow  not  me. 

His  bonnet  stood  ay  fit*  round  on  his  brow, 
His  auld  ace  look'd  ay  as  well  as  some's  new: 
But  now  he  lets 't  wear  ony  gait  it  will  hing, 

And  casts  himsel  dowie  upon  the  corn  bing. 

And  now  he  gaes  daund'ring  about  the  dykes, 
And  a'  he  dow  do  is  to  hund  the  tykes : 
The  iife-lang  nicht  he  ne^er  steeks  his  e'e^ 
And  werena  my  heart's  Jicht,  I  wad  dee. 

Were  I  but  young  for  thee,  as  I  hae  been, 
We  should  hae  been  gallopin*  doun  in  yon  greco^ 
And  linkin*  it  owre  the  lily-white  lea — 
And  wow,  gin  I  were  but  young  for  theet 

WILLIAM  CONGREVE 

431.         False  though  She  be 

P^ALSE  though  she  be  to  me  and  love, 

111  ne'er  pursue  revenge; 
For  still  the  charmer  I  approve, 
Though  I  deplore  her  change. 

In  hours  of  bliss  wc  oft  have  met 5 

They  could  not  always  last ; 
And  though  the  jircsent  I  regret, 

I'm  grateful  for  the  past. 

4J0.  hbg]  hug*  dowie]  dejectedly.  hund  the  tykes]  hunt 
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4j2.  A  Hue  and  Cry  after  Fair  Amarci 

PAIR  Amoret  is  gone  astray — 
^     Pursue  and  seek  her,  eir'ry  loter; 
I'll  tell  the  signs  by  which  you  may 
The  waDd*riiig  Shepherdess  discover* 

Coquette  and  coy  at  once  her  air, 

Both  studied,  the'  both  seem  neglected ; 

Careless  she  is,  with  artful  carc^ 
Alfectiog  to  seem  unaffected. 

With  skiO  her  eyes  dart  er'ry  glsDoe, 

Yet  change  so  soon  you'd  ne'er  suspect  them. 

For  sheM  persuade  they  wound  by  chance, 
Tho'  certain  aim  and  art  direct  them. 

She  likes  herself,  yet  others  hates 
For  that  which  in  herself  she  prizes  %, 

And,  while  she  laug^  at  them,  fbigets 
She  is  the  thing  that  she  deqpises. 

JOSEPH  ADDISON 

43i.  Hymn 

*T^HE  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shioiiig  frame^ 
Their  great  Original  proclaim. 
Th'  unwearied  Sun  from  day  to  day 
Does  his  Creator's  power  displiqr; 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Abntghqr  hand* 
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Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  Moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale; 
Aod  niphtly  to  the  listening  Earth 
Repeatb  the  story  of  her  birth: 


Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  buro,. 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turOy 
Coniinii  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  the  tnith  from  pole  to  pole^ 

What  though  m  ac^emn  alienee  aQ 
Mote  round  the  dark  teirestrial  ball; 
What  though  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Anudst  their  radiant  orbs  be  found? 
In  Reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice; 
For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 
*The  Hand  that  made  us  i&  divine/ 


^^//HEN  the  fierce  North- wind  with  his  aiiy  forces 

^     Rears  up  the  Baltic  to  a  foaming  fury; 
And  the  red  lig>^»«w»g  with  a  storm  of  hail  comes 

Riislung  wfftffn  down; 

How  the  poor  saSois  stand  amazed  aod  tremble, 
While  the  hoarse  thunder,  like  a  bloody  trumpet, 

Roars  a  loud  onset  to  the  gaping  waters 
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Such  shall  the  noi'^e  he,  and  the  wild  disorder 
(If  things  eternal  may  be  like  these  enrthly). 
Such  the  dire  terror  when  the  great  Archangel 

Shakes  the  creatioo; 

Tears  the  strong  pillars  of  the  vault  of  Heaven^ 
Breaks  up  old  marble,  the  repose  of  princes, 
Sees  the  grayes  open,  and  the  bones  arising, 

Fkmes  all  around  them. 

Hark,  the  shrill  outcries  of  the  guilty  wretches ! 
Lively  bright  horror  and  amazmg  anguish 
Stare  thro'  their  eyelids,  while  the  living  worm  lies 

Gnawing  within  them. 

Thoughts^  like  old  vultures,  prey  upon  their  heart*string^ 
And  the  smart  twinges,  when  the  eye  beholds  the 
Lofty  Judge  Irowning,  and  a  flood  of  vengeance 

Rolling  afore  hun. 

Hopeless  inmiortalsl  how  they  scream  and  shiver, 
While  devib  push  them  to  the  pit  wide»yawning 
Hideotts  md  gloomy,  to  receive  them  hoKlIong 

Down  to  the  centre! 

Stop  here,  my  fancy:  (all  away,  ye  horrid 
Doleful  ideas!)  come,  arise  to  Jesus, 
How  He  sits  God-iikci  and  the  saints  around  Him 

Throned,  yet  adoring! 

O  mav  I  sit  there  when  He  comes  triumphant, 
Dooiumg  the  nations !  then  ascend  to  glory, 
While  our  Hosannas  all  along  the  passage 

Shout  the  Redeemer. 
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4if,  A  Cradle  Hymn 

IJ  USH !   my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumberi 
^  Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed ! 

Heavenly  blessings  without  number 
Gcmly  falliDg  od  thy  head. 

Sleeps  my  babe ;  thy  food  and  raiment^ 
House  and  home,  thy  friends  provide; 

All  ivithottt  thy  care  or  payment : 
All  thy  wants  are  well  supplied. 

How  moch  better  thou^  attended 
Than  the  Son  of  God  could  be. 

When  from  heaven  He  descended 
And  became  a  chfld  like  thee! 

Soft  and  easy  is  thy  cradle : 

Coarse  and  hard,  thy  Saviour  lay, 

When  His  birthplace  was  a  stable 
And  His  softest  bed  was  bay. 

Blessed  babe!   what  glorious  features—* 

Sporlcss  fair,  divinely  brii^ht  ! 
Mi^-f  l  ie  (iwcll  with  bruUil  creatures  I 
How  couid  angels  bear  the  sight  ^ 

Was  there  nothing  but  a  manger 

Cursed  smners  could  afford 
To  receive  the  heavenly  stranger? 

Did  they  thus  affront  their  Lord^ 
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Soft,  my  child  :   I  did  not  chide  thee. 
Though  nu   song  mipht  sound  too  hard  ; 

Tis  thy  mother  sits  Ixside  thee. 
And  her  arms  shall  be  thy  guard. 

Yet  to  read  the  shameful  story 

How  the  Jews  abused  their  King, 
How  they  served  the  Lord  of  Glory, 

Makes  me  angry  while  I  sing. 

See  the  kinder  she])herds  round  Him, 

Telling  wonders  from  the  sky ! 
Where  they  sought  Him,  there  they  found  Him, 

With  His  Virgin  mother  by. 

See  the  lovely  babe  a-dressing; 

I.ovelv  infant,  how  He  smiled? 
When  He  wept,  the  mother's  blcs'^ing 

Soothed  and  hush'd  the  holy  duld. 

Lo.  He  slumbers  in  His  manger, 

Where  the  homed  oxen  fed  ; 
Peace,  ray  darling  ;   here 's  i^o  danger, 

Here's  no  ox  anear  thy  bed. 

'Twas  to  save  thee,  child,  from  dying, 

Save  my  denr  from  burning  flan^ 
Bitter  groans  and  endless  crying. 

That  thy  blest  Redeemer  came. 

May*st  thou  live  to  know  and  fear  Him, 
Trust  and  love  Hmi  all  thy  days; 

Then  go  dwell  for  ever  near  Him, 
See  His  faoe^  and  it^g  His  praise  1 
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4  ^6.  Song 

VJ^HEN  thy  beauty  appears 
^    In  its  graces  and  airs 
All  bright  as  an  ang^  new  droppM  from  the  sky, 
At  distance  I  gaze  and  am  awed  by  my  fears; 

So  strangely  you  dazzle  my  eyel 

But  when  without  art 

Your  kind  thoughts  yon  impart, 
When  your  love  runs  m  Uushes  through  every  vein; 
When  it  darts  from  your  eyes,  when  it  pams  in  your 
heart, 

Then  I  know  you're  a  woman  again. 

There 's  a  passion  and  pride 

In  our  sex  (she  replied), 
And  thus,  might  I  gratify  both,  I  would  do: 
Stili  an  angel  appear  to  each  lover  beside, 

Bui  buii  be  a  woman  to  you. 


ALLAN  RAMSAY 

Peggy  is  a  young  thing, 
Just  tTitrrVi  in  her  teens. 
Fair  as  the  day,  and  sweet  as  May, 
Fair  as  the  day,  and  always  gay; 
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My  Peggy  is  a  yuung  thing, 
And  I'ni  not  very  auld, 

Yet  well  I  like  to  meet  her  at 
The  wawking  of  the  fauld. 

My  Peggy  speaks  sae  sweetly 
Whene'er  we  meet  alane^ 
I  wish  nae  malr  to  lay  my  care^ 
I  wish  nae  matr  of  a'  that's  rare; 
My  Peggy  speaks  sae  sweetly, 

To  a*  the  kve  Vm  cauld, 
But  she  gars  a'  my  spirits  glow 
At  wawking  of  the  fauld* 

My  Peggy  smiles  sae  kindly 
Whene'er  I  whisper  love, 
That  I  look  down  on  a'  the  town, 

That  I  look  down  upon  a  crown; 

My  l't;ggy  smiles  sac  kindly, 
It  makes  me  blytii  and  bauld, 

And  naething  gives  me  sic  delight 
As  wawkiog  of  the  fauld. 

My  Peggy  sings  sae  saftly 
When  on  ray  pipe  I  play, 
By  a*  the  rest  it  is  confest. 
By  a'  the  rest,  that  she  sings  best| 

P^ggy  ^'"gs  ^  safUy, 
And  in  her  sangs  arc  t.iuld 
With  innocence  the  wale  of  sense, 
At  wawking  of  the  fauld. 

wawking]  watching.         Uve]  xcsL  wale]  choice,  bcrt> 
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4}S.  On  a  Fly  drinking  tnU  of  bis  Cup^ 

DUSY,  curious,  thirsty  fly! 
^    Drink  with  me  and  drink  as  I: 
Freely  welcome  to  my  cup, 
Couldat  thon  sip  and  sip  it  up: 
Make  the  roost  of  life  you  may. 
Life  is  shoit  and  wears  away. 

Both  alike  are  mine  and  thine 
Hastening  quick  to  their  decline: 
Thine *s  a  summer,  mine's  no  more, 
Though  repeated  to  threescore. 
Threescore  summers,  when  they're  goney 
Will  appear  as  short  as  ooel 


JOHN  GAY 
Song 

r\  RUDDIER  than  the  cherry^ 
O  sweeter  than  the  berry  I 

O  nymph  more  bright 

Than  moonshine  night, 
Like  kidlings  blithe  and  merry ! 
Ripe  as  die  melting  cluster  1 
No  lily  has  such  lustre  j 

Yet  hard  to  tame 

As  raging  flame, 
And  flerce  as  storms  that  bluster! 
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44a.    Oft  a  certain  Lady  a(  Court 

T  KNOW  a  thing  that 's  most  uocommoa ; 

(Envy,  be  silent  and  attend i) 
I  know  a  reasonable  woman, 
Handsome  and  witty,  yet  a  friend. 

Not  warp'd  by  ja-^sion,  awed  by  rumour; 

Not  gr.ive  through  pride,  nor  gay  through  folly; 
An  et^aai  mixture  of  i;oo(.l-luimaur 

And  sensible  soft  melancholy. 

'Has  siie  no  iciulis  then  (Lnvy  says)|  Sir?* 

Yes,  she  has  one,  I  must  aver: 
When  all  the  world  coc^piics  to  praise  her, 

The  woman  s  deaf,  and  does  not  hear. 


441.    ElcQT  t9  the  Memory  of  an 
Unfortunate  Lady 

J^r/HAT  beck'ning  ghost,  along  the  moonlight  shade 

^      Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade? 
Tis  she! — but  why  tl.at  bleeding  bosom  gored, 
Why  dmily  gleams  tlie  visionary  sword? 
O,  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly  !  tell, 
Is  it,  in  Heav'n,  a  crime  to  love  too  weU? 
To  bear  too  tender  or  too  lirm  a  heart, 
To  act  a  lover's  or  a  Roman's  pnrt  ? 
Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky 
For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die? 
9H 
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Why  bade  ye  dse,  ye  Pow'rs !  her  soul  aspire 
Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire  : 
Ajnbition  first  sprung  from  your  bkst  abodesj 
The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  pods ; 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  ilows, 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glows. 
Most  souls,  'tis  true,  but  jicep  out  once  an  age^ 
I3uJl  sullen  prisoners  in  the  body's  cage : 
Dim  lights  of  life,  that  bum  a  length  of  yearS| 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres; 
Like  Eastern  kings  a  lazy  state  they  keep, 
And  close  confined  to  their  own  palace,  sleep. 

From  these  peihaps  (ere  Nature  bade  her  die) 
Fate  soatch'd  her  earl/  to  the  pitying  sky. 
As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  fUnr^ 
And  aep'rate  ircmi  their  kindred  dregs  below^ 
So  flew  the  sod  to  its  congenial  place, 
Nor  left  one  Tirtoe  to  redeem  her  race. 

But  thou,  £dse  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good! 
Thou,  racan  deserter  of  thy  hrothei^s  bbodl 
See  on  these  roby  lips  the  tremUing  breath, 
These  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  Death : 
Cold  is  tliat  breast  which  warm*d  the  world  before. 
And  those  love-d^rung  eyes  must  roil  no  more. 
I'iius,  if  eternal  Justice  rules  the  ball, 
Thus  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  children  fall ; 
On  all  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  w.iit<. 
And  frequent  heroes  shall  besiege  your  ; -ites. 
There  passengers  shall  stand,  and  |oiiifing  say 
(While  the  long  fun'rals  blacken  ail  the  way), 
*Lo!   these  were  they  whose  souls  the  Furies  steel' 
And  cursed  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield.' 
Thus  ndamented  pass  the  proud  away, 
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The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day  ! 

So  perish  all  whose  breast  ne'er  leam'd  to  glow 

For  others*  good,  or  melt  at  others'  woe! 

What  can  atone  (O  ever-injured  shade  I) 
Thv  fate  unpttted,  and  thy  rites  unpaid? 
No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 
Pleased  thv  pale  ghost,  or  graced  thy  mournful  bici 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorn'd, 
By  strangers  honoured,  and  by  stnngers  moumM ! 
What  tho'  no  fineixls  in  sable  weeds  tppear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  bmmiiii  a  year. 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances,  and  the  public  show? 
What  tho'  no  weeping  Loves  thy  ashes  gliaoe, 
Nor  poltsh'd  marble  emulate  thy  hct^ 
What  tho*  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room, 
Nor  hallowed  duge  be  mnttei^d  o*er  thy  tomb? 
Yet  shall  thy  grate  with  rising  Bow*rs  be  drest, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lighdy  on  thy  breast ; 
There  shall  the  mom  her  earliest  teais  bestow, 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow ; 
While  an;:;cls  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershade 
The  ground  now  sacred  hy  thy  reiicjues  made. 

So  peaceful  rests,  wiihout  a  stone,  a  name. 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame. 
How  loved,  how  honour'd  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remnins  of  thee, 
*Tis  all  tl  .ou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shnll  be  I 

Poets  themselves  must  fail,  like  those  they  sung, 
Deaf  the  praised  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 
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Ev*n  ht,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  niournfui  lays. 
Shall  shortly  want  the  genVous  tear  he  pays  ; 
Then  from  his  closinjr  eyes  thy  form  shall  part. 
And  the  last  pang  ^ImII  tear  ihec  from  his  heart; 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er. 
The  Muse  forgot,  and  thou  bdoved  no  morel 


442,  The  2>yhjg  Christian  io  his  Sou/ 

\7ITAL  spark  of  heavenly  flame ! 
^    Quit,  O  quit  this  monal  frame: 
Tieinblbg,  hoping,  lingering,  flyings 
O  the  paiOt  the  bliss  of  dying! 

Cease,  food  Natnre,  cease  thy  strife, 

And  let  roe  languish  into  life. 

Hark!  they  whisper;  angeb  say, 

Sister  Spirit,  come  away  ! 

What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  ? 

Steals  niy  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
Drnwns  my  spirits,  draws  my  brt-ath  ? 
Tell  n)£,  my  soul,  can  this  be  dcatii  ? 

The  world  recedes  ;  it  disappears  ! 
Heav'n  oj^  ns  on  my  eyes !  my  eais 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring ! 
Lend,  lend  your  wings!  I  monotl  I  Ay! 
O  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

O  Death  1  where  is  thy  sting  ^ 
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Not  -with  too  intense  a  care; 
Tis  enough  that,  when  it  fell, 
Thou  its  ruin  didst  not  share. 

Envy's  censure.  Flattery's  praise^ 
With  unmoved  indiiTcrence  view: 

Leam  to  tread  Life's  dangerous  maze 
With  unerring  Virtue's  due. 

Void  of  strong  desire  and  fear. 
Life's  wide  ocean  trust  no  more; 

Strive  thy  little  baric  to  steer 
With  the  tide,  but  near  the  shore. 

Thus  prepared,  thy  shorten'd  sail 
Shall,  whene'er  the  winds  increase, 

Seizing  each  propitious  gale^ 
Waft  thee  to  the  port  of  Peace. 

Keep  thy  conscience  Irom  ofience 
And  tempestuous  passions  fiee, 

So,  when  thon  art  call'd  from  bence^ 
Easy  shall  thy  passage  be» 

— Easy  shall  thy  passage  be^ 

Cheerful  thy  allotted  stay, 
Short  the  account  'twixt  God  and  thce^ 

Hope  shall  meet  thee  on  thy  way. 
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444.         Sklfy  in  mr  Allgt 

F  all  the  girls  that  m  SO  smart 
There's  nooe  like  pretty  SaUy; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heait^ 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley* 
There  is  no  lady  in  the  land 
Is  half  so  sweet  as  Sally ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  hearty 
And  she  lives  io  our  alley. 

Her  father  he  makes  cabbage-nets, 

And  through  the  streets  does  ciy  'emi 
Her  mother  she  sells  laces  long 

To  such  as  please  to  buy  'em: 
But  sure  soch  folks  could  ne*er  beget 

So  sweet  a  girl  as  Sally! 
She  is  the  darlmg  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  m  our  alley. 

When  she  is  by,  I  leave  my  work^ 

I  love  her  so  sincerely; 
My  master  comes  like  any  Turk, 

And  bangs  me  most  severely; 
But  let  him  bang  his  bellyful, 

bear  it  aU  for  SaUy; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  hcait. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  week 
I  dearly  love  but  one  diqr^ 

And  that's  the  day  that  comes  betwizt 
A  Saturday  and  Mondayi 
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For  then  Fm  dicst  all  m  my  best 
To  walk  abroad  with  Sally; 

She  is  the  darling  of  ray  heart. 

And  iJie  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  m  ibtcr  carries  me  to  church, 

And  often  am  I  blamed 
Because  I  leave  him  in  tlie  lurch 

As  soon  as  text  is  named  ; 
I  leave  the  church  in  sermon-ume 

And  slink  away  to  Sally; 
She  is  tlic  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  &he  lives  in  our  alley. 

"When  Christmas  comes  about  again, 

O,  then  I  shall  have  money  ; 
I'll  hoard  it  up,  and  box  it  all, 

rU  give  it  to  my  honey: 
I  would  it  were  ten  thousand  pound, 

I'd  give  it  all  to  Sally; 
She  b  the  darhng  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  master  and  the  neighbotirs  all 
Make  game  of  me  and  Sally, 

And,  but  for  her,  Fd  better  be 
A  slave  and  row  a  galley ; 

But  when  my  seven  long  years  arc  out, 
O,  then  I'll  marry  Sally; 

O,  then  well  wed,  and  then  we'll  bed- 
But  nut  in  QUI  alley  1 
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4^X.  A  !Drsnking  JSong 

13  ACCHUS  must  now  his  power  resign 

1  am  tliC  only  Gud  of  Wine! 
It  is  not  fit  the  wretch  should  be 
In  coinpeiition  set  with  me, 
Who  can  drink  ten  times  more  than  he. 

Make  a  new  wrirld,  ye  powers  divine! 
Stock'ci  with  nothing  else  but  Wine; 
Let  Wine  its  only  product  be. 
Let  Wine  Lx?  e:irth,  and  air,  and  sea— 
And  let  that  Wine  be  all  for  mel 


WILLIAM  BROOME 
4^6,  The  RfisAud 

QUEEN  of  fragrance,  lovely  Rose, 
The  beauties  of  thy  leaves  disclose  I 
*~But  thou,  £ur  Nymph,  thyself  survey 
In  this  sweet  offspring  of  a  day. 
That  mirsde  of  face  must  fail. 
Thy  charms  are  sweet,  but  charms  are  firail 
Swift  as  the  shoit-lived  flower  they  fly, 
At  mora  they  bloom,  at  evemog  die: 
Though  Sickness  yet  a  while  finiiears, 
Yet  Time  destroys  what  Sickness  qnres: 
Now  Helen  lives  alone  in  fame, 
And  Cleopatra 's  but  a  name  ; 
Time  must  indent  that  heavenly  brow, 
And  thou  must  be  what  they  are  now. 
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447.  B el  in  as  Recover/  from  Suinc^ss 

T^HUS  when  the  silent  grave  becomes 

FregittBl  with  life  as  fhiitfiil  wombs; 
When  the  wide  seas  and  ^lacioiis  earth 

Resign  us  to  our  second  birth; 
Our  moulder'd  firame  rebuilt  assumes 
New  beauty,  and  for  ever  Uooms, 
And,  crown'd  with  youth's  immortal  pride^ 

We  angels  liae^  who  mortals  died. 


JAMES  THOMSON 

44*.  On  the  T)eath  of  a  particular  Friend 

AS  those  we  love  decay,  we  die  in  part, 

String  after  string  is  severed  from  the  heart ; 
Till  loosen'd  life,  at  last  but  breathing  clay, 
Without  ooe  pang  is  ghd  to  fidl  away. 

Unhappy  he  who  latest  feels  the  blowt 
Whose  eyes  have  wept  o'er  every  friend  laid  low. 
Dragged  ling'ring  on  ffom  partial  death  to  death. 
Till,  dying,  all  he  can  resigu  is— breath. 


GEORGE  LYTTELTON,  LORD  LYTTELTON 
44p.  Tell  me,  my  Heart,  if  this  ke  Leve 

TyyiiFN  Delia  on  the  plain  apj^ears, 

Awed  by  .1  thousand  tender  fears 
I  would  apprt)ach,  but  dare  not  move: 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love^ 
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icne'er  she  speaks,  my  ravish*d  ear 
No  otiier  voice  than  hers  can  hear. 
No  other  wit  but  hers  approve: 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love^ 

If  she  some  other  youth  commend, 
Though  I  was  once  his  fondest  friend, 
His  instant  enemy  I  prove  : 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love? 

When  she  is  absent,  I  no  more 

Delight  in  all  that  pleased  before— 
The  clearest  spring,  or  shadiest  grove  ; 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love  ? 

When  fend  of  power,  of  beauty  vain, 
Her  nets  she  spread  for  every  swain, 

I  strove  to  hate,  but  vainly  strove: 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love^ 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

4y0m  Oftc-and-Twftt/ 

1709-1784 

T  ONG-EXPECTED  One-and-twenty, 
^  Ling'ring  year,  at  length  is  flown: 
Pride  and  pleasure,  pomp  and  plenty. 
Great  are  now  your  own. 

Loosen 'd  from  the  minor's  tether, 

Free  to  mortgage  or  to  sell, 
Wild  as  wind  and  light  as  feather, 

Bid  the  sons  of  thrift  farewell. 
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CaU  the  Betsks,  Kates,  and  Jennies^ 
All  the  naflMS  that  banish  care; 

Lavish  of  your  gnmdsiie^s  gmocas^ 
Sham  tbe  apuit  of  an  bar. 

All  that  prey  on  vice  aod  foUj 

Joy  to  see  their  quarry  fly: 
There  the  gamester,  light  aod  joUyy 

There  the  Jendery  grave  and  siy. 

Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wanderi 

Let  it  wander  as  it  will; 
Call  the  jockey  call  the  pander, 
Bid  them  come  and  take  their  filL 

When  the  bonny  blade  carooses, 
Pockets  full,  and  spirits  high^ 

What  are  acres?   What  are  houses? 
Only  diit»  or  wet  or  dry* 

Should  the  guardian  friend  or  mother 
Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste, 

Scom  their  oounsel,  scorn  their  pother^ 
You  can  hang  or  drown  at  last! 

4yi.  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Robert  Levet^ 
a  Tmctiser  in  Pfysic 

/^ONDEMND  to  Hope's  ddnsne  aioc^ 
^  As  oo  we  toil  Irom  day  to  di^, 
By  suddeo  blasts  or  sbw  dedioe 
Our  soda!  ccmifbits  drop  away. 
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Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  year. 
See  Levet  to  the  grave  descend. 

Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 

Of  ev'iy  friendless  name  tlie  finend* 

Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye, 
Obscurely  wise  and  coanely  kind; 

Nor,  ktter'd  Am^gance^  deny 
Thy  praise  to  ineih  ttueiuied. 

When  fainting  nature  call'd  for  aid, 
And  bo?'ring  death  j  repired  the  biow» 

His  vig'fOBS  femedy  displayed 
The  pow'r  of  ait  without  the  show. 

In  Misery's  darkest  ca?eni  known, 

His  nseliil  care  was  ever  nigh. 
Where  hopekss  Anguish  pour*d  his  groan. 

And  lonely  Want  retired  to  die. 

No  sominons  mockM  hy  chill  dday, 
No  petty  ffin  disdain'd  by  pride; 

The  modest  wants  of  e^^ry  day 
The  toil  of  e? Vy  day  supplied. 

His  Tirtnes  walkM  their  narrow  round, 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void; 

And  sure  th*  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  cm|)luy  d. 

The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 

Unfcli,  uncounted,  glulvd  by; 
His  frame  wa^  firm — his  jKuvcrb  were  bright, 
Though  now  his  eightieih  year  was  nigh. 
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Theo  with  oo  fiery  throbbing  pain, 
No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 

Death  broke  at  onee  the  vital  chain, 
And  freed  hts  soul  die  nearest  way. 

RICHARD  JAGO 
4T^»  Absence 

YW'ITH  leaden  foot  Time  creeps  along 
^    WhUc  Delia  is  away^ 
With  her,  nor  plaintive  was  the  song, 
Nor  tedious  was  the  day. 

Ah,  envious  Pow'r!  reverse  my  doom; 

Now  double  thy  career, 
Strain  ev'ry  nerve,  stretch  ev*ry  plume, 

And  rest  them  when  she's  herel 
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4f  J.   EU^  written  in  a  Country 

Churchyard 

"THE  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day,    '  ^ 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o*er  the  lea, 
The  }»lowrnan  homeward  plods  his  weary  wny. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  Jades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all       air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  ilight, 
And  drowsy  tinldings  lull  the  distant  folds; 
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Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-maotled  tow'r 
The  niopiqg  owl  does  to  the  moon  complaiar 

Of  such  as,  wukL'riog  near  her  secret  bowV^ 
Molest  her  aadcnt  solitary  rdgiu 

Beneath  those  nigged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heam  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'nng  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  lakly. 
The  mde  forefethers  of  the  hamlet  aleepL 

The  breezy  call  of  tnceDse-breathing  morn, 

The  swallow  twtttYtng  from  the  straw-built  shed. 

The  cock's  shrill  daiioii,  or  the  echomg  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  fily  her  efemng  cares 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  tiic  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sidde  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broker 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield! 

How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  buoke 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure  j 
Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  ^oor. 

The  boast  of  hcralJjy,  the  ])om})  of  pow'r, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour : 

The  paths  of  gioiy  lead  but  to  the  grave. 
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Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  lanlt 
If  Memory  o'er  cbeir  tomb  no  trophies  nise. 

Where  through  the  k»Dg*<irBwa  aisle  and  Netted  vadt 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  prabe. 

Can  storied  oni  or  anmuted  bust 

Back  to  Its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  Honour's  wot  provoke  the  sikm  dost, 

Or  Fktt'ry  soothe  the  doU  cold  ear  of  death  ^ 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire; 

Hands,  thstt  the  rod  of  empire  might  haTe  sway*d, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  tlic  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  thdr  eyes  her  am;4e  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  rcpressM  thtir  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  un(  ithoni'd  ca\'es  of  ocean  bear: 

Full  many  a  flov.ei  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood, 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country^s  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  list*ning  senates  to  coniniand, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes— 
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Their  lot  forbade :  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  conGncd; 

Forbade  to  wade  thro'  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind; 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  inceose  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  froni  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray; 

Along  the  cool,  sequester'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  ev'n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  «^h?.|H'lcss  sculpture  deck'd, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh, 

Thdr  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th*  unletter'd  Muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moraUst  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd, 

Left  the  wann  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  loDgmg  ling'ring  look  behind? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relics. 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires; 

E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
£'cQ  in  our  ashes  life  their  wonted  fires. 
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For  Lhcc,  who,  mindful  of  th*  unhonour'd  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led, 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate — 

Haply  some  hotfy-headed  swain  may  say, 

'Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Bniahicg  witii  hasty  steps  the  dews  away 

To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

*  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  noddii^  beech 

That  wreathes  its  old  fantasdc  roots  so  hij^ 
His  lisdess  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  trpon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

*Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Mutt*ring  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove. 

Now  drooping,  woeful-wan,  like  one  forlorn. 

Or  crazed  with  care,  or  ciioss'd  in  hopeless  love; 

*  One  mom  I  miss'd  him  on  the  custom'd  hill, 

Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favourite  tree ; 
Anoilier  came  ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he: 

*The  next  with  diig^  due  in  sad  amy 

Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  htm  bome^ 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 

Graved  on  the  atone  beneath  yon  ag^d  thorn :  * 

TIf£  EPITAFH. 

Here  mu  ku  head  upon  the      ef  Eafth 
A  T&vihf  to  Fortune  and  io  Fame  anhnovm. 

Fair  SeUnce  frowfd  not  m  kit  hamUe  OrA^ 
And  Mdamhoff  marked  Mm  for  her  mwi. 
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Large  was  tit  hoMmiy^  emd  bit  lotd  tincerey 

Heav*n  £d  a  recompense  as  largely  send: 
He  gave  to  Mts'ry  all  he  had^  a  tear^ 

He  gaui'd  Jrom  Heavn  {^fwas  all  he  tuuJj'd)  a  friend, 

N4  fiurthtr  Muk  Ms  meriit  to  duckUf 

Or  draw  Ait  frwMu  frm  ibdr  dnad  ahde^ 

{TUre  ib^  alUe  m  tremiSng  hope  repose^) 
Tht  hosom     bit  FatbiT  aad  bit  God* 

4/4.       The  Curse  upon  Edward 

Vy/EAVE  the  waip»  and  weaie  the  woof, 
^  The  windiog-sheet  of  EdwanTi  taoe. 

Give  ample  room,  and  veige  enoogh 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 

Mark  tlie  year,  and  mark,  the  night. 

When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 

The  siincks  of  death,  thro'  Berkley's  roofs  that  ring, 

Shriekb  ut  an  agonizing  King ! 

Shc-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs, 
That  tear'st  the  bowds  of  thy  mangled  mate, 

I' rojii  thee  be  horn,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 
The  scourge  of  Heav'n.    What  tenors  round  him  wait! 
Amazement  iD  his  van,  with  Flight  combmed, 
And  Sonow's  hded,  fonn,  and  Solitude  behind. 

Mighty  Victor,  mighty  Lord! 
Low  on  his  fitneral  coach  he  lies! 

No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obbCi^uies. 
Is  the  sable  warrior  6cd  ? 
Thy  son  is  gone.    He  rests  among  tlie  dead. 
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The  swaim  thai  in  thy  noon  tide  beam  were  born? 

Gone  to  sahite  the  rising  mociL 

Fair  laughs  the  moni,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 

While  pfoodly  riding  o'er  the  aznre  redm 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  hehn; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 
That,  hnsh'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey. 

Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl, 
The  rich  repast  prepare; 

Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast: 
Close  by  the  regal  chair 

Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 

A  balefiti  smile  upon  their  baffled  goest* 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 

Lance  to  hmce,  and  horse  to  horse? 

Long  years  of  hivoc  urge  their  destined  coarse. 
And  thro'  the  Idndred  squadrons  mow  their  way. 

Ye  Towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame, 
With  many  a  foul  and  midniglit  murder  fed, 

Revere  hb  consort's  fiuth,  his  father's  fame^ 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head. 
Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow, 

Twined  widi  her  blu.slung  foe,  we  spread: 
The  bristled  boar  in  intant-gore 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 
Now,  brothers,  beiidiug  o'er  th*  accursM  loom 
Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep^  and  ratify  his  doom* 

Edward,  lo!  to  sudden  &fee 
(Weave  we  the  woof.   The  thread  is  spun) 

Half  of  thy  heart  we  conseeraie. 
(The  web  is  wore.   The  woik  is  done*) 
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4ST»        The  "Progress  of  'Foes/ 

A  PQiDARIC  ODX 

AWAKL,  u'Kolian  lyre,  awake, 

And  give  to  rajiurc  all  tiiy  uembiing  strings. 
From  Helicon's  lianiioriious  springs 

A  thousand  rills  then  mazy  progress  ukt ; 
The  laughing  tlowers,  that  round  them  blow, 
Drink  Hte  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 
Now  tlie  rich  stream  of  music  winds  along 
Deep,  majestic,  smooth  and  strong, 
Thro'  verdant  vales,  and  Ceres*  goldeo  reign: 
Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain^ 
Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  pour; 
The  rocks  and  noddiog  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar. 

O  Sovereign  of  the  willing  soul, 
P.irent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs. 
Enchanting  shell  1  the  sullen  Cares 

And  frantic  Passions  hear  thy  soft  cootroul. 
On  Thracia*s  hills  the  Loid  of  War 
Has  curb'd  the  fury  of  his  car* 
And  dropp'd  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  conunamL 
Perching  on  the  sceptred  hand 
Of  Jove,  thy  m^pc  lulls  the  feathered  king 
With  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing: 
QuenchM  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
The  tenor  of  his  beak,  and  lightnings  of  his  eye. 

Thee  the  voice,  the  dance,  obeyi 
Tempered  to  thy  warbled  by. 

O'er  Idalia's  velvet-green 

The  rosy-crownid  Loves  are  seen 
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On  C)therea*s  day 

With  antic  Sports,  aod  blue-eyed  Pkasuresi 

Fiiskiog  light  in  frolic  meisiires; 
Now  puniimg,  now  retreatiag, 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet: 
To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating, 

Glance  their  many*twinkling  feet. 
Slow  melting  strains  their  Qoeok's  approach  declare: 

Where'er  she  tnnis  the  Graces  hon^ge  pay. 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  npon  the  air, 

In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way: 
O'er  her  warm  cheek  and  rising  bosom  move 
The  bloom  of  young  Desire  and  purple  light  of  Love. 

Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await, 

Labour,  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pai% 
Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train, 
And  Death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storms  of  fate! 

The  fond  complaint,  my  song,  disprove^ 

And  justify  the  hws  of  Jofe. 

Say,  has  he  gt^n  in  vain  the  heavenly  Muse  i 

Night,  aod  all  her  sickly  dews, 

Her  spectres  wan,  aod  birds  of  boding  cry, 

He  gives  to  range  the  dieaiy  sky: 

Till  down  the  eastern  cfifis  afar 

Hyperion's  march  they  spy,  and  glitt'ring  shafts  of  war. 

In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road, 
^Vhe^e  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam^ 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight  gloom 

To  cheer  the  shiv'ring  native's  dull  abode* 
And  oft,  beneath  the  od'rous  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid. 
She  ddgQS  to  hear  the  savage  yoath  repeat 
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In  iousc  numbers  wildly  sweet 

Their  feather-cinctured  chiefs,  and  dusky  iove5» 

Her  track,  where'er  t!ie  Goddess  roveSy 

Glory  pursue  and  generous  Shame, 

Th'  unconqueiabile  Mindt  and  Freedom's  holy  ^amc 

Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep, 
Isles,  that  crown  th'  ^gean  deep, 

Fields,  that  cool  Ilissus  laves. 

Or  where  M^eander's  amber  waves 
In  lingering  lab'rinths  creep. 

How  do  your  tuneful  echoes  languish,. 

Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  nnguish? 
Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 

Inspiration  breathed  around : 
Lv'ry  shade  and  baIlow*d  fouQtaio 

Murmur'd  deep  a  solemn  sound: 
Till  the  sad  Nine,  in  Greece's  evil  hour, 

Left  thdr  Bunassos  for  the  Ladan  plains* 
Alike  they  sconi  the  pomp  of  tyrant  Power, 

And  coward  Vice,  that  revels  in  her  chatna. 
When  Lathim  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost, 
They  sought,  O  AlUoo  I  next  thy  sea-encircled  coast. 

Far  from  the  sun  and  summer  gale, 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  darling  laid, 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  strayed, 

To  Him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face:    the  daoDtless  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  litde  arms,  and  smiled* 
This  pencil  take  (she  said),  whose  colours  clear 
Richly  paint  the  femd  year: 
Thine  too  these  golden  keyS|  inunortal  boy! 
This  cao  unlock  the  ^tes  of  joy ; 
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Of  honor  that,  and  thrilling  fears, 

Or  ope  the  sacrad  source  of  sympathetic  tears. 

Nor  second  he,  that  rode  suUime 
Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstasy, 
The  secrets  of  th*  abyss  to  spy. 

He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time: 
The  living  Throne,  the  sapphire^Uaze, 
Where  Angels  tremble  while  ihey  gaze, 
He  saw ;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Behold,  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car, 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race, 

With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long-resounJing  pace. 

Hark,  his  liaiicis  the  lyre  explore  1 
Bright-eyed  Fancy  hovering  o'er 

Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 

Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn. 
But  ah  !   'tis  heard  no  more  

O  Lyre  divine !    what  daring  Spirit 

Wakes  thee  now  ?  The*  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinionp 

That  the  Theban  eagle  bear 
Sailing  with  suprenie  dominion 

Thro'  the  azure  deep  of  atrj 
Yet  oft  before  his  infent  eyes  would  run 

Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray. 
With  orient  hues,  unborrowed  of  the  Sun : 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distaot  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  £tte, 
Beneath  the  Good  how  he — but  fiur  above  the  Great. 
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4f6»  On  a  FavouriU  Cat,  jDmmed  in 

Tub  of  Gold  Fuhcs 

*nnWAS  on  a  lofty  vase's  side, 
*    Where  China's  gayest  art  had  dyed 
The  azure  tlowcrs  that  blow; 
Demurest  of  Uie  tabby  kind. 
The  penstte  Selima  rediocd, 
Gazed  on  the  lake  bdow. 

Her  oooscknis  tail  her  joy  declared; 
Tlie  fair  round  faoe^  the  snowy  beard. 

The  velvet  of  her  ptwsp 
Her  coat,  that  with  die  tortoise  vies, 
Her  ears  of  jet,  and  emerald  eyes, 

She  saw ;  and  pon^d  applause. 

Still  had  she  gazed ;  but  ^indst  the  tide 

Two  angel  forms  were  seen  to  glide. 

The  Genii  of  the  stream  : 
Their  scaly  armour's  Tyran  hue 
Thro'  richest  purple  to  the  view 

Betiay'd  a  golden  gleam. 

The  hapless  Nymph  with  wonder  saw: 
A  whisker  first  and  then  a  claw, 

With  many  an  ardent  wish, 
She  stittch'd  in  vain  to  reach  the  prize. 
What  fenvle  heart  can  ^d  despise  \ 

What  Ctt*s  avcTK  to  fiah^ 
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Presutnptoons  Maidl  with  looks  intent 
Again  she  stretch'd,  again  she  bent, 

Nor  knew  the  gulf  between* 
(Malignant  Fate  sat  by,  and  smiled.) 
The  slipp'ry  verge  her  feet  beguiled, 

She  tumbled  headlong  in. 

Eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood 
She  raew'd  to  ev'ry  wat'ry  god, 

Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 
No  Dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirr*d : 
Nor  cruel  Tom,  nor  Susan  heard. 

A  Favorite  has  no  fnendi 

From  hence,  ye  Beauties,  undeceived, 
Know,  one  false  step  is  ne*er  retrieved. 

And  be  with  caution  bold. 
Not  all  that  tempts  your  wandering  eyes 
And  heedless  hearts,  is  lawful  prize; 

Nor  all  that  glisters,  gold. 
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4X7.  Ode  to  Simplicity 

1991-1759 

OTHOU,  by  Natnre  ttn«bt 
To  breathe  her  genmne  thought 

In  numbers  warmly  pure  and  sweetly  strong: 

Who  first  on  mountains  wild, 
In  Fancy,  loveliest  child, 
Thy  babe  and  Pleasure's,  nursed  the  pow'rs  of  songi 
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TIjou,  who  with  hermit  heart 

Disdain'st  tiie  wealtl^  of  art, 
And  gauds,  and  pnj^r-int  weeds,  aod  trailing  pail 

But  com'st  a  decent  maid^ 

In  Attic  robe  array'd, 
O  chastey  nnboAst&l  Dymphy  id  thee  I  call! 

By  al!  the  honey*d  store 

On  Hybla*s  thymy  shore, 
By  all  her  blooms  and  mingled  murmurs  dear^ 

By  her  vhose  love-lorn  woe, 

In  evening  musings  slow, 
Soothed  sweetly  sad  Elcctra's  poet's  car: 

By  old  Cephisus  deep. 

Who  spread  his  wavy  sweep 
In  warbled  wand'riogs  round  thy  gicen  retreat; 

On  whose  cnamell'd  side, 

When  holy  Freedom  died. 
No  equal  haunt  allined  thy  fiiture  Ceetl 

O  sister  meek  of  Truth, 

To  my  admiring  youth 
Thy  sober  aid  and  native  charms  infuse! 

The  flowers  that  sweetest  breathe, 

Though  beauty  eutt'd  the  wreath, 
StiU  ask  thy  hand  to  ruge  their  order'd  hues. 

While  Rome  could  none  esteem. 

But  virtue's  patriot  theme, 
You  loved  her  hiUs,  and  led  her  Imreate  band; 

But  stayed  to  sing  alone 

To  one  distinguish'd  throne, 
And  ttim'd  thy  face^  and  iied  her  ahcr'd  land. 
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No  more,  in  hall  or  bowV, 

The  p;issions  own  thy  powV. 
LfOve,  only  Love  her  forceless  numbers  mean ; 

For  thou  hast  left  her  shrine, 

Nor  olive  more,  nor  vine, 
Shall  gain  thy  feet  to  bless  the  sernk  scene. 

Though  taste,  though  g^us  bless 

To  some  divine  excess, 
Faint's  the  cold  worlt  till  thou  inspne  the  whole; 

What  each,  what  all  supply, 

May  court,  may  charm  our  eye, 
Thou,  only  thou,  canst  raise  the  meeting  soul ! 

Of  these  let  others  ask, 

To  aid  some  mighty  task, 
I  only  seek  to  find  thy  temperate  vale; 

Where  oft  my  reed  might  sound 

To  maids  and  shepherds  round. 
And  ail  thy  sons,  O  Nature,  learn  my  tale, 

^y^.         H(m  sleep  the  Brave 

LJ^OW  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  vest 
^  ^    By  all  their  countiy^s  wishes  blest  I 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy*s  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung ; 
By  forms  unseen  their  dir^e  is  sung ; 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  grey, 
To  biess  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair 
To  dwell,  a  weeping  hennit,  there! 
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Ode  to  Evening 

TF  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 

*    May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear, 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 

Thy  springs  and  dying  gales  4 

O  n^mph  reservedy  whiie  now  the  bright-hair'd  sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts. 

With  biede  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed: 

Now  air  is  husb'd,  save  whcfe  the  weak-eyed  bat 
With  short  shrill  shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  wing, 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  'bom, 

As  oft  he  rises,  'midst  the  twilight  path 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum  ; 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed, 

To  breathe  some  soften'd  strain, 

Whose  nunibtrs,  stealing  through  thy  darkening  vale, 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit, 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loTed  return! 

For  when  thy  folding<4tar  arising  shows 
His  [»ly  cirdet,  at  his  wiming  Ump 

Tlie  firagirant  hoars,  and  dies 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day. 
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And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  ^-edgc. 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and,  ioveUer  still. 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet, 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car; 

Then  lead,  calm  votaress,  where  some  sheety  lake 
Cheers  the  lone  heath,  or  some  Ume-hallow'd  pile, 

Or  up]?.nd  fallows  grey 

Reflect  its  hst  cool  gleam. 

Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  railli 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut 

That  from  the  mountain's  side 

Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-d.iscover*d  spires, 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o*er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  Sjiring  shall  pour  his  showVs,  as  oft  he  wont, 
And  batlie  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve  1 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light; 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves^ 
Or  "Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air^ 

Atfnghts  thy  shrmking  train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes: 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 

Shall  Fancy,  Friend'jhiji,  Science,  rose-Upp'd  Healtl^ 

Thy  gentlest  inHuencc  own, 

And  hymn  thy  favourite  namel 
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T^O  fair  Fidde's  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet  of  earliest  bloom, 


No  wailing  ghoat  shall  dare  appear 
To  Tex  with  shrieks  this  cjniet  grave; 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here, 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  withered  witch  shall  here  be  seen, 
No  gpblios  lead  their  nig^dy  crew; 

The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green, 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew. 

The  redbreast  oft  at  eveniog  hours 
Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 

With  hoary  moss,  and  gathered  flowers, 
To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

When  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain, 
In  tempests  shake  thy  sylvan  cell; 

Or  'midst  the  cfaase^  on  every  plain, 
The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell; 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore, 
For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed; 

Beloved,  till  fife  can  chann  no  more; 
And  mownM,  till  Pi^s  self  be  dead. 


And  ride  all  the  breathing  Spring. 
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Amoret  , 

TF  rightly  tuneiul  bards  decide^ 

If  it  be  fix'd  b  Love's  deciees^ 
That  Beauty  ought  not  to  be  tried 
But  by  its  native  power  to  please, 

Then  tell  me,  youths  and  lovers,  tell— 
What  fair  can  Amoret  excel  ? 


Behold  that  bright  unsullied  smite, 
And  wibdom  speaking  in  her  mien: 

Yet — she  '^o  artless  all  the  while, 
So  little  studious  to  be  seen — 

We  niiught  but  instant  gladness  know, 

Nor  think  to  whom  the  gilt  we  owe. 

But  neither  music,  ncv  the  powers 
Of  youth  and  mirth  and  frolic  checr^ 

Add  half  the  sunshioe  to  the  hours, 
Or  make  life's  prospea  half  so  clear, 

As  meiDOfy  brings  it  to  the  eye 

From  scenes  where  Amoret  was  by. 

This,  sure,  is  Beaut/s  happiest  part; 
Thb  gives  the  most  unbounded  sway; 

This  shall  enchant  the  subject  heart 

When  rose  and  lily  fade  away ; 
And  she  be  still,  in  spite  of  Time, 
Sweet  Amoret  in  all  her  prime. 
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462.  Tbe  Complaint 

AWAYl  awayl 

me  no  moiey  Insidious  Love: 

Thy  soothing  sway 
Long  did  my  youtliful  bosom  prove: 

At  Icn^L^th  tliv  treason  is  disccrn'd. 
At  lL-ni;th  some  dcar-bougliL  CuUtiun  cMni'd: 
Away  i  nor  hope  my  riper  age  to  more. 

I  know,  I  sec 
Her  merit.   Needs  it  now  be  shown,. 

Alas!  to  me? 
How  often,  to  myself  onknown, 
The  gracefiil,  gently  Yiittioiis  maid 
Have  I  admiicd!    How  often  said — 
What  joy  to  call  a  heart  like  ben  ane*s  own! 

But,  flattering  god, 
O  squanderer  of  cooteot  and  ease, 

In  thy  abode 
Will  care*s  rude  lesson  leam  to  please? 
O  say,  deceiver,  hast  thou  woo 
Proud  Fortune  to  attend  thy  throne, 
Or  placed  thy  friends  above  her  stem  decrees? 


463.  The  Nightingale 

nrO-NIGHT  retired,  the  queen  of  heaven 

With  young  Endymion  stays; 

And  now  to  Hespcr  it  is  given 
Awhile  to  rule  the  vacant  sky, 
Till        <\yA\  to  her  lamp  supply 
A  stream  of  brighter  rays. 
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Propitious  seod  thy  golden  ray, 

Thou  purest  lig^t  above! 
Let  no  false  flame  seduce  to  stray 
Where  gulf  or  steep  lie  hid  for  harm} 
But  lead  where  music's  bealmg  charm 

May  soothe  afflicted  lore. 

To  them,  by  many- a  g^rateliii  song 

In  happier  seasons  vow'd, 
These  kwDSi  Olympiads  haunts,  belong: 
Oft  by  yon  silver  stream  we  walked. 
Or  fix'd,  while  FhibmeU  talk'd, 

Beneath  yon  copses  stood. 

Nor  seldom,  where  the  beechen  boughs 

That  roofless  tower  invade^ 
We  came,  while  her  enchanting  Mnse 
The  radiant  moon  above  us  held: 
Till,  by  a  clamorous  owl  compell'd^ 

She  fled  the  solemn  shade. 

But  hark!  I  hear  her  liquid  tone! 

Now  Hesper  guide  my  hetl 
Down  the  red  marl  with  moss  o'ergrown, 
Through  yon  wild  thicket  next  the  plain, 
Who^e  hawthorns  choke  the  winding  lane 

Which  leads  to  her  retreat. 

See  the  green  space:  on  either  faaad 

Enlarged  it  spreads  around: 
See,  in  the  midst  she  takes  her  staml^ 
Where  one  old  oak  his  awful  shade 
Extends  o'er  half  the  level  ncad. 

Enclosed  in  woods  profound. 
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Harkt  how  througli  many  a  meltiDg  note 

She  now  pioloogs  her  lays: 
How  sweetly  down  the  Tokl  they  float  I 
The  breeze  their  magic  path  attaids; 
The  stars  shine  out;  die  forest  bends; 

The  wakdnl  heiftrs  graze. 

WhoeV-r  thou  art  whoip  chance  may  bring 

'i'o  this  sequester'd  spot, 
If  then  the  plaintive  Siren  sing, 
O  softly  tread  beneath  her  bo\VLT 
And  think  of  Heaven's  disposing  power. 

Of  man's  uncertain  lot. 

O  think,  o'er  all  this  moital  stage 

What  mournful  scenes  arise: 
What  ruin  waits  on  kingly  rage; 
How  often  virtue  dwells  with  woe; 
How  many  griefs  from  knowledge  flow^ 

How  swiftly  {Measure  flies  I 

O  sacred  bird!  let  me  at  efe, 

Thfis  wandering  all  alone, 
Thy  tender  counsel  oft  receive, 
Bear  witness  to  thy  pensive  aiis, 
And  pity  Nainre^s  commoD  cares» 

Till  I  foi^et  my  own. 
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4(^4.  To  Leven  fVatcr 

172 

DURE  stream^  m  whose  tnuspweDt  wa?e 

My  youth&l  limbs  I  wont  to  kte; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  soitroei 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course  •  •  • 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake 
A  charming  maze  thy  waters  make 
By  bowers  of  birch  and  grovts  oi  pxac 
And  edges  liuwer'd  with  eglantine. 

Still  on  thy  banks  so  gaily  green 

May  numerous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen, 

And  lasses  chanting  o'er  the  pail, 
And  shepherds  piping  in  (ialc, 
And  ancient  faith  that  knows  nu  guilcy 
And  industry  embrown'd  with  toil, 
And  hearts  r(»soIved  and  hands  prepared 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard* 


CHRISTOPHER  SMART 

^(ff.  Son^  to  'David 

ij 

CUBLIME — bvention  ever  yonngt 
^   Of  vast  conception,  toVring  tongue 
To  God  th'  eternal  theme; 
Notes  fifom  yon  exaltations  caught, 
Unrivall'd  royalty  of  thought 
O'er  meaner  strnns  sttpreme. 
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His  muse,  bright  anpel  of  his  ver^c. 
Gives  balm  for  al!  die  ilioms  that  pierce| 

For  ail  the  pangs  that  rage; 
Blest  Hght  still  gtining  on  the  gloomy 
The  more  than  Michal  of  his  hlo(ND| 

Th*  Abtshag  of  his  age. 

He  sang  of  God — the  mighty  source 
Of  all  things — the  stupendous  force 

On  which  all  streog^i  depends; 
From  whose  right  trm,  beneath  whose  eyes* 
All  period|  power^  and  enteiprise 

ComnenoeSy  reignsi  and  ends* 

Tell  them,  I  am,  Jehovah  said 

To  Moses ;  while  earth  heard  in  dready 

Aod|  snitteo  to  the  hcart» 
At  once  above,  beneath,  mmdf 
All  Nature,  without  voice  or  sound, 

Replied,  O  LowOf  Thoo  akt. 

The  world,  the  clustering  spheres,  He  made; 
The  glorious  light,  the  soothing  shade, 

Dale,  champai^,  gra»ve^  and  hill; 
The  multitndtoons  abyss, 
Where  Secrecy  icmams  in  bliss, 

And  Wisdom  hides  her  skilL 

The  pillars  of  the  Lord  aie  seven, 

Which  stand  from  eaith  to  topmost  beaTen4 

His  Wisdom  drew  the  plan; 
His  Woid  lecomplish'd  the  design, 
Prom  bi^htest  g^n  to  deepest  mme; 

Fiom  Chnst  enthioned,  to  Kfan* 
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For  Adoration  all  the  ranks 
Of  An<^el^  yield  eternal  thanks, 

And  David  in  the  midst ; 
With  God's  good  ]x>or,  which,  last  and  least 
In  man*s  esteem,  Thou  to  Thy  feast, 

O  blessed  Bridegroom^  bidd'stl 

For  Adoration,  David's  Psalms 
Lift  up  the  hviiTt  to  deeds  of  alms ; 

And  he,  who  kneels  and  chants. 
Prevails  his  passions  to  control, 
Finds  meat  and  medidoe  to  the  soul, 
Which  for  translatioii  pants. 

For  Adoration,  in  the  dome 

Of  Christ,  the  sparrows  Imd  a  homey 

And  on  His  olives  perch  : 
The  swallow  also  dwells  witii  thee,. 
O  man  of  God^s  humility, 

Within  his  Saviour's  church. 

Sweet  is  the  dew  that  falls  betimes, 
And  drops  upon  the  leafy  limes; 

Sweet,  HermoD*s  fragrant  airr 
Sweet  is  the  lily's  silver  bcU, 
Aod  sweet  the  wakeful  tapers*  sondl 

That  watch  £or  early  prayer. 

Sweet  the  young  nurse,  with  love  intense^ 
Which  smiles  o*er  sleeping  innooeoce; 

Sweet,  when  the  lost  arrive: 
Sweet  the  musician's  ardour  beats, 
While  his  vague  mind's  in  quest  of  swcctS| 

The  choicest  flowers  to  hive. 
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Strong  is  the  horse  upon  his  speed; 
Strong  in  pur -u it  tlic  rapid  glede. 

Which  m.ikcs  at  once  his  game : 
Strong  the  tall  ostrich  on  the  ground; 
Strong  through  tlic  turbulent  profound 

Shoots  Xiphias  to  his  aim. 

Strong  is  the  lum — like  a  coal 
His  eyeball, — like  a  bascbn's  mole 

His  chest  ag^nst  the  foes: 
Stioog  the  g^-eagle  oa  bis  sail; 
Strong  against  tide  th'  enormous  whale 

Emerges  as  he  goes. 

But  stronger  still,  in  earth  and  air. 
And  in  the  sea,  the  man  of  prayer, 

And  far  beneath  the  tide: 
And  m  the  seat  to  £uth  assigned, 
Where  ask  is  have,  where  seek  is  End, 

Where  knock  is  open  wide. 

Precious  the  penitential  tear; 
And  precious  is  the  sigh  sincere, 

Acceptable  to  God: 
And  jirecious  are  the  winning  flower?, 
In  gladsome  I^jrael's  feast  of  bowers 

Bound  on  the  hallow'd  sod. 

Glorious  the  sun  u  mid  career; 
Glorious  th'  assembled  fires  ap)  ear ; 

Glorious  the  comet's  train: 
Glorious  the  trumpet  and  alarm ; 

Glorious  the  Almi^lity's  stretch \l-out  arm; 
Glorious  ih'  enraptured  main : 

e]  kite.  Xiphias]  twoid-fiih. 
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Gloriotis  the  northero  lights  astream ; 
Glorious  the  song,  when  God's  the  theme; 
Glorious  the  thunder's  roar: 

Glorious  Hosanna  from  the  den; 

Glorious  the  catholic  Amen 

Gionous  the  martyr's  gore: 

Glorious — ^more  glorious— is  the  crown 
Of  Him  that  brought  salvation  down, 

By  meekness  call'd  thy  Son: 
Thou  that  stupendous  truth  believed; — 
And  now  the  matchless  deed's  achieved, 

Determined,  dared,  and  done! 

JANE  ELLIOT 

4^(f.       A  Lametu  for  Floddm 

T*VE  heard  them  lilting  at  our  ewe-milktng, 
^    Lasses  a'  lilting  before  dawn  o'  day; 
But  now  they  are  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning^ 
The  Flowers  of  the  Foiest  are  a'  wede  away. 

At  bughts^  in  t!ie  mommg,  nae  biythe  lads  are  scorning, 

Lasses  are  lonely  and  dowie  and  wae ; 
Nae  daifing,  nae  gabbing,  but  sighing  and  sabbing, 

Ilk  ane  lifts  her  leglin  and  hies  her  away. 

In  liai-'st,  at  the  shearing,  nae  youths  now  are  jeering, 
Bandstcrs  are  lyart,  and  runklcd,  and  gray : 

At  fair  or  at  preaching,  nae  wooiog,  nae  fleeching — 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a*  wede  away. 

466.  loaning]  kne,  field-track.  wede]reft»  boghtsjsbeep- folds 
daffing]  joking.  lcgl>°]  milk-paiL  baod^enj  bioderfc 

lyart]  faded.        fleecbiDg]  coaxing. 
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At  ccQ,  in  the  gloaming,  nae  s^-ankks  arc  roamir.^ 
'Bout  stacks  wi'  the  lasses  at  bo^le  to  play ; 

But  Ok  aT5e  sits  eerie,  bmeutiiig  her  dearie — 
Tbe  Flowcis  of  the  Foicsn  are  a*  wede  awaj. 

Dool  and  wae  for  the  Ofdcr  sent  oar  lads  to  the  Border  1 
The  English,  for  aaoe,  bf  gpSe  win  the  day ; 

The  Flowers  of  tbe  Forest,  that  fought  a)T  tlie  foremost, 
Tht  pnae  of  oar  bod,  lie  canld  in  tlie  clay. 

Well  hear  aae  mair  fihiog  at  ov  eve-milkiDg; 

oBcn  WDQ.  iwinw  ne  neiRiess  ana  wacy 
Si^iiiiS       nottiiog  on  Oka  gieen  loamng* 
The  Fbvas  of  the  Foicsl  aie  t*  vcde  away. 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH 

TyTHEN  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
^     And  Ibds  too  Uce  that  men  betray, 
What  dm  CM  mihe  her  melancholy? 
Whit  ait  eao  warib  her  tears  away  \ 

The  only  ait  her  gdk  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  ahane  from  ev*ry  eye, 
To  give  lepeotaoce  to  her  lover, 

And  wring  hk  hoaom  is — ^to  die. 

466.  swank  let]  lat^  lad&  bOSUJ  bogey,  liide-aod-acek. 

dool]  moanuQg. 
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O 


Memory 

MEMORY,  thou  fond  deceiver, 

Still  importunate  and  vain, 
To  tormer  joys  recurring  ever, 
And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain: 

TluHi,  like  the  worid,  th'  of^iess'd  ojipressiD}^ 
TYkj  smiles  iocrease  the  wiecch's  woe : 

And  he  who  wants  each  other  hiessmg 
Id  thee  must  ever  find  a  foe. 

ROBERT  CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM  OF 

GARTMORG 


I 


46g.         If  %>imghty  %>ceds 

F  doughty  deeds  my  lady  please, 
Right  soon  I'll  mount  my  steed ; 
And  stron<^  his  arm  nnd  fast  his  seat| 

That  bears  frae  me  the  meed, 
rii  wear  thy  colouis  in  my  cap, 

Thy  picture  in  my  heart; 
And  he  that  bends  not  to  thine  eye 
Shall  rue  it  to  his  smart  1 
Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee^  Love; 

O  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee! 
For  diy  dear  sake  nae  care  TH  take^ 
The*  ne'er  another  trow  me* 

If  gay  attire  delight  thine  eye 

ril  dight  me  in  array; 
rU  tend  thy  chamber  door  all  night| 
And  squire  thee  all  the  day. 
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If  sweetest  sounds  can  win  thine  car, 

These  sounds  I'll  strive  to  catch ; 
Thy  voice  FU  steal  to  woo  thysel*, 

That  voice  that  nane  can  match. 

Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  Love  •  •  • 

But  if  fond  love  thy  beait  can  g^in, 

I  Dever  broke  a  tow; 
Nae  maiden  lays  her  skaith  to  me, 

I  never  loved  but  you. 
For  you  alone  I  ride  the  ring, 

For  you  I  wear  the  blue; 
For  you  alone  I  strive  to  sing, 
O  tell  me  how  to  woo ! 

Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  Love; 

O  tell  nic  how  to  wuu  thee ! 
For  thy  dear  sake  nae  care  I'll  take 
Tho'  ne'er  another  trow  me. 


WILLIAM  COWPER 
47Q.  To  Mary  Unwhf 

Ik^ARY!  I  want  a  hrc  with  other  strings, 

'^"**'  Such  aid  iiom  Heaven  as  some  have  fcign'd  they  drew. 

An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 

And  urdchi-^ed  hv  })niise  oi  meaner  thinc*5 ; 

That  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wings, 

X  may  record  thy  worth  with  honour  due, 

lo  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  troe^ 

And  that  immortalizes  whom  It  sings: 

But  thou  hast  little  need.    There  is  a  Book 

By  leiaphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light, 

T  SI5 
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On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  louk, 

A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright — 

There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary,  shine} 
And  since  thou  own'st  that  praise,  I  spare  thee  mioe. 

471*  My  Maty 

'  I  'HE  twentieth  year  is  welinigh  past 
^     Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  the  last! 

My  Mary! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 
I  sec  thee  daily  weaker  grow; 
*Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

My  Mai^ ! 

Thy  needles,  ooce  a  shining  stor^ 
For  my  sake  resdess  heietofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shme  no  more; 

My  Mary  I 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  olfioe  ixx  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

My  Maiyl 

But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part. 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  Mary  1 

Thy  indistinct  expresams  seem 

Like  language  utterVl  in  %  dream; 

Yet  me  they  chann,  whatever  the  theme, 

My  Mary! 
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Thy  nlver  locksy  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  sdD  more  lordjr  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  li^ht, 

My  Mary  * 

For  could  I  Tiew  nor  Uiero  nor  thee, 

What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see? 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

My  Mary  I 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decUne, 
Thy  h^ds  their  litdc  furce  lesion  ; 
Yet,  g^tly  press' d,  press  gently  mine, 

My  Mary! 

Such  feebleness  of  hmbs  thou  provost. 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  mov'st 
Upheld  by  twoj  yet  still  tiiou  lov'st, 

My  Mary! 

And  still  to  love,  though  pressed  with  iU, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chilJ, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

My  Maryl 

But  ah  !  by  con«;tant  heed  I  know 
How  oil  the  sadness  tliat  1  show 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe, 

My  Maryl 

And  should  my  fiiture  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past, 
Thy  wom-out  heart  will  break  at  last — 

My  Mary ! 


JAMES  BEATTIE 
472*  An  Epitaph 

tJ3S-i809 

T  IKE  thee  I  once  hx9t  stemmed  the  sea  of  Uft^ 
^    Like  thee  have  lan^msh'd  after  empty  joys, 
Like  thee  have  laboured  in  the  stomiy  sdrife^ 
Been  grieved  for  trifles,  and  amused  with  toys. 

Forget  my  f  railties ;  thou  art  also  frail : 

Forgive  my  lapses;  for  thyself  may'st  fall: 

Nor  read  unmoved  ray  artless  tender  ule — 
I  was  a  friend,  O  man,  to  thee,  to  alL 


ISOBEL  PAGAN 

47^.   Ca  the  To'wsis  to  the  Knowes 

1740-1811 

/^A*  the  yowes  to  the  knowes, 

Ca*  them  where  the  heather  grows, 
Ga*  them  where  the  boniie  rowa^ 
My  bonnie  dearie. 

As  I  gaed  down  the  water  side, 
There  I  met  my  shepherd  lad; 
He  row'd  me  sweedy  in  his  plaid, 
And  he  caM  me  his  dearie. 

*WiU  ye  gang  down  tlie  water  side, 
And  see  the  waves  sae  sweetly  glide 
Beneath  the  hazels  spreading  wide  ? 
The  mooQ  it  shines  fu'  dearly.' 

^7^.  yowes]  ewa.  kaowei]  knoUs,  Uttk  hilli.  lowsJcaUs. 
zow*d]  rolled,  wrapped. 
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'I  was  bred  up  at  nae  sic  school, 
My  ahephcid  lad,  to  play  the  fool. 
And  a*  the  day  to  sit  in  dool, 
And  naebody  to  tee  me/ 

*Ye  sail  get  gowns  and  ribbons  meet, 
Cauf-ieather  shoon  upon  your  feet, 
And  in  my  aims  ye'se  lie  and  sleeps 
And  ye  sail  be  ay  dearie/ 

*If  ye'U  but  stand  to  what  yeVe  said, 
I'se  gang  wi*  you,  my  shephetd  lad^ 
And  ye  may  tow  me  in  your  plaid. 
And  I  sail  be  your  dearie/ 

•While  waters  wimple  to  the  sea, 
While  day  blinks  in  the  lift  sae  hie. 
Till  day-cauld  death  aall  Uin'  my  e*e^ 
Ye  aye  sail  be  my  deariel  * 


ANNA  LiSTITIA  BARBAULD 

474- 

T  IFEl  I  know  not  what  thou  art. 

But  know  that  thou  and  I  must  part} 
And  when,  or  how,  or  where  we  met, 
I  own  to  me^s  a  secret  yet. 
But  this  I  know,  when  thou  art  Bed, 
Wherever  they  lay  these  limbs,  this  bead. 
No  clod  so  valudess  shall  be 
As  all  that  then  remains  of  me. 
47J.  dool]  dule,  scotow.  lift]  sky. 
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O  wbithery  iviiitfaer  dost  thou  fly? 
Whm  bend  unseen  thy  tnckless  ooane? 

And  in  this  stiange  divorce 
Ah,  tell  wbm  I  must  seek  this  ooinpound  I? 
To  the  Yist 

Pfon  nrfience  thy  essence  csne 
Dost  thon  thy  flight  pursue,  when  fieed 
From  matter's  base  encombering  weed? 

Or  dost  thou,  hid  from  sight, 

Wait,  like  some  spell-bound  knight, 
Through  blank  oblivious  years  th'  appoir.ted  hour 
To  break  thy  trance  and  rcassume  thy  power? 
Yet  canst  thou  without  thought  or  feeling  be? 
O  say,  what  art  thou,  when  no  more  thou'rt  thee? 

lAki  we  hSTC  been  long  to -ether, 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cknxly  weather; 
nPis  hatd  to  part  when  fnends  are  dear; 

Perhaps  'twil!  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear; — 
Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 
Cl loose  thine  own  time; 
Say  not  Good-night,  but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  me  Good-monung! 


FANNY  GREVILLE 
47/.       Trayer  for  Indiffgrettce 

tSth  C«BL 

T  ASK  no  kind  return  of  love, 
*    No  tempting  charm  to  please; 
Far  from  the  heart  those  gifts  remov^ 
That  sighs  for  peace  and  ease. 
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Nor  peace  nor  ease  the  heart  can  knoWf 

That,  like  the  needle  true^ 
Turns  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  woe^ 

Bot|  toniiiigi  tranblcs  too* 

Far  as  distress  the  soul  can  woundy 

'Tis  pain  in  each  degree: 
Tis  bliss  but  to  ft  oertam  bound. 

Beyond  b  itgony. 

JOHN  LOGAN 

To  the  Cuckoo 

1748- 

LJAIL,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove! 

*  *     '1  bou  messenger  of  Spring  ! 
Now  Heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat, 
And  wuods  thy  welcome  ring. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  ▼oice  we  hear: 
Hast  thou  1  star  to  guide  thy  path, 

Or  mark  the  rolimg  year? 

Delightful  Yisttant!  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers. 
And  hear  die  ? 01: rid  of  music  sweet 
From. birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  schoolboy,  wandering  through  the  wood 

To  pull  the  primrose  gay, 
Surt>.  the  new  voice  of  Spring  to  hear, 
And  imitates  thy  iay. 
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What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom. 

Thou  fli'st  thy  vocal  vale, 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands. 

Another  Spring  to  hail. 

SwcL't  bird!  tliy  bower  is  ever  green. 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  Winter  in  thy  yearl 

O  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee! 
We'd  make,  with  joyFul  wing, 

Our  anniKil  visit  o'er  the  globe, 
Companions  of  the  Spring. 

LADY  ANN£  LINJDSAY 
477.         AuU  Robin  Gray 

V\7^HEN  the  sheep  are  io  the  faiild,  aod  the  kye  at  hanie, 
^   And  a'  the  warid  to  rest  are  gane, 
The  waes  o'  my  heart  fa'  in  showers  fine  my  eV, 
While  my  gudcman  lies  sound  by  me* 

Young  Jamie  lo'ed  me  weel,  and  sooght  me  for  hb  bride; 
But  saving  a  croun  he  had  naethisg  else  beside: 
To  make  the  croon  a  pimd,  yooiig  Jamie        to  sea; 
And  the  croim  and  the  pund  were  baith  for  me. 

He  hadoa  been  awa'  a  week  but  only  twa, 
When  my  father  brak  his  arm,  and  the  cow  was  stown  awa '  \ 
My  mother  she  fell  sick, — and  my  Jamie  at  the  sea-^ 
Aod  auld  Robin  Gray  came  a-courtin'  me. 
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My  lather  couldna  work,  and  my  nioihcr  couldna  spin; 
I  toil'd  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I  couldoa  win ; 
Auld  Rob  maintain'd  them  baith,  and  wi*  tears  in  his  c*e 
Said,  'Jezmie,  for  their  sakesy  0|  many  me!' 

My  heart  it  said  nay ;  I  look'd  for  Jamie  back ; 
But  the  wmd  it  blew  high,  and  the  ship  it  was  a  wrack; 
His  ship  it  was  a  wrack — Why  didna  Jamie  dee^ 
Or  why  do  X  Jive  to  cry,  Wae's  me! 

My  father  urg^  m«  aair:  my  mother  dktoa  speak; 
Biit  she  look'd  m  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to  hreak : 
They  gi*ed  him  my  hand,  tho'  my  heart  was  in  the  sea; 
Sae  add  Robin  Gray  he  was  gudeman  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  a  wife  a  week  but  only  four, 

When  mournfu'  as  I  sni  on  the  stane  at  the  door, 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  wraidi, — for  I  couldna  think  it  he, 
Till  he  said,  'I'm  come  hame  to  marry  thee.' 

0  sair,  s^iir  did  we  greet,  and  miickle  did  we  say; 
We  took  but  ae  kiss,  and  we  tore  owr'-plvos  away: 

1  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  Vm  no  like  to  dee ; 
And  why  was  I  bom  to  say,  Wae's  mel 

I  gaag  like  a  gliaist,  and  I  carena  to  spin ; 
I  dauma  think  on  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin; 
But  111  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  aye  to  be, 
For  auld  Robin  Gray  he  is  kind  nmo  me. 
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47^*  Epigram 

01746-1794 
N  parent  knees,  a  naked  Dew4xim  child, 
Weeping  thou  sat'st  while  all  around  thee  smiled: 
So  live,  that  sinking  to  thy  life's  last  sleep, 

Calm  thou  may'st  smile,  whilst  all  around  thee  weep. 


THOMAS  CHATTERTON 
47  Song  from  ^^^la 

1751-1770 

OSING  unto  my  roundelay, 
O  drop  the  briny  tear  with  me; 
Dance  no  more  at  holyday, 
Like  a  running  river  be: 

My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  Ills  cicaih-bcd 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Black  his  cryne  as  the  winter  night, 
White  his  rode  as  the  summer  snow, 
Red  his  face  as  the  morning  light^ 
Cold  he  lies  in  the  gFBve  below  s 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed 
All  under  the  willow-tiee. 

Sweet  his  tongue  as  the  throstle's  note, 
Quick  in  dance  as  thought  cao  be, 
Deft  his  tabor,  cudgel  stout; 
O  he  lies  by  the  willow-tree  1 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed 
All  under  the  willow-tree* 

419*  cryne]  hair.        rode]  oompledeii. 
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Hark !  the  raven  flaps  his  wing 

In  the  brici  'd  ciell  below ; 

Hark!  the  death-owl  loud  doth  sing 

To  the  ninhtni  iic  s,  as  they  go; 

My  love  1$  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death -bed 
AU  under  the  willow-tree. 

See!   the  white  moon  shines  on  high) 
Whiter  is  my  tnw-love's  shroud: 
Winter  than  the  mommg  sky, 
Whiter  than  the  evening  cloud  t 

My  love  is  dead^ 

Gone  to  Us  death-bed 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Here  upon  my  true-love's  grave 
Shall  the  barren  flowers  be  laid; 
Not  one  holy  saint  to  save 

All  the  coldness  of  a  maid: 

My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  Jt.ith-bed 
All  under  the  wiiiow-tree. 

With  my  hands  Fll  dent  the  briers 
Round  his  holy  corse  to  gre: 
Ouph  and  lairy,  light  your  fircSj 
Here  my  body  still  shall  be: 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed 
All  under  the  willow*tree. 


dcnC]  fciteB«        gve]  grow.  onph] 
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Come^  with  acorn-cap  and  thoniy 

Drain  my  hearths  blood  away; 

Life  and  all  its  good  I  scorn. 

DaQce  by  night,  or  feast  by  day; 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed 

All  under  the  willow-tree. 


GEORGE  CRABBE 
^0.  Meeting 

|VA  Y  Damon  was  the  Hrst  to  wake 

The  gende  flame  tliat  cannot  die; 
My  Damon  is  die  last  to  take 

The  faithful  bosom's  softest  sigh: 
The  life  between  is  nothing  woith, 

O  cast  it  from  thy  thought  away! 
Think  of  the  day  that  gave  it  hiith. 
And  this  its  sweet  returaing  day. 

Buried  be  ali  that  has  been  done, 

Or  say  that  naught  is  done  amiss; 

For  who  the  dangerous  path  can  shun 
In  such  bewildej  ing  world  as  this  I 

But  lo\e  can  every  fault  forgive, 
Or  wiih  a  tender  look  reprove; 

And  now  let  naught  in  memory  live 
But  that  we  meety  and  that  we  love. 
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48U  Lafe  ff^isJbm 

W/£'VE  trod  the  maze  of  error  round. 

^     Long  wandering  in  the  winding  glade  j 
And  now  the  torch  of  truth  is  found. 

It  only  shows  us  where  we  straved: 
By  long  experience  tiiught,  we  know — 

Can  rightly  judge  of  friends  and  foes; 
Can  all  the  worth  of  these  allow, 

And  ail  the  faults  discern  in  those. 


Now,  *ds  our  boast  tfait  we  cao  quell 

The  wildest  psssioiu  in  their  itge^ 
Can  thetr  destnictife  force  repel, 

And  their  impetuous  wrttfa  assuage.*- 
Ah,  Viituel  dost  thou  ann  wheo  now 

This  bold  rebdlioas  race  are  fled? 
When  all  these  tyrants  rest,  and  thou 

Art  warring  with  iht  aughty  aead  ? 


4^1.         A  Marriage  Rhtg 

'T^HE  ring,  so  worn  as  you  behold, 
^     So  thin,  so  pale,  is  yet  of  gold: 

The  passion  such  it  was  to  prove — 
Worn  with  life's  care,  luve  yet  was  love. 
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48 J »  To  the  Muses 

^^HETHER  on  Ida's  shady  brow 
^      Or  in  the  chambers  of  the  East, 
The  chambers  of  the  Sun,  that  now 
From  ancieoi  melody  have  ceased  | 

Whether  in  heavea  ye  wander  £ur, 
Or  the  green  comers  of  the  carthi 

Or  the  blue  le^ons  of  the  air 
Where  the  melodious  wiods  have  birth; 

Whether  on  crystal  iDcks  ye  mtf 
Beneath  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 

Wandcrin!^  m  many  a  coral  ffOfti 
Fair  Niiie»  fofsakiog  Poetvy; 

How  have  you  left  tfie  ancient  love 
That  bards  of  old  enjoy'd  in  you! 

The  !an;juld  strin<»s  do  scarcely  move, 
The  sound  is  forced,  the  notes  are  lew. 


484.      "        To  Spring 

THOU  with  (fcwy  locks,  who  lookest  down 

Through  the  clear  windows  of  the  monung,  turn 
Thine  angci  eyes  upon  our  western  isle, 
Which  in  full  choir  hails  tliy  approach,  O  Spimgl 

The  hills  tell  one  another,  and  the  listening 
Valleys  hears  all  our  longmg  eyes  are  turn'd 
Up  to  thy  bright  pavilions:  issue  forth 
And  let  thy  holy  feet  visit  oar  dimel 
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Conic  o*cr  the  eastern  hills,  and  let  our  winds 
Kiss  thy  perfumed  garments;  let  us  taste 
Thy  morn  and  evening  breath  ;  scatter  thy  pearls 
Upon  our  loTesick  laiKi  that  mourns  for  thee. 

O  deck  her  forth  with  thy  hat  fingeis;  poor 
Thy  soft  kisses  oo  her  bosom;  and  put 
Thy  golden  crown  upoD  her  languished  head, 
Whose  modest  oesaes  are  bound  up  for  thee. 


48 f.  Smg 

lUf  Y  silks  and  fine  amy. 

My  smiles  and  languiahM  aifi 
By  Lofe  aie  driven  away; 
And  moonifu!  lean  Despair 

Brings  me  yew  to  deck  my  grave: 
Such  end  uue  iuseis  have. 


His  face  is  fair  as  heaven 

When  springing  buds  unfold : 

O  why  to  him  was 't  given, 
Whose  heart  is  wintry  cold? 

His  breast  is  Lovers  all-worshipp'd  tomb, 

Where  all  Love's  pilgrims  come. 

Bring  me  an  axe  and  spade^ 

Bring  me  a  winding-sheet; 
When  1  my  gmw  have  made. 

Let  winds  and  tempests  beat: 
Then  down  111  lie»  as  cold  as  clay: 
Tine  love  doth  pass  away! 
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Heeds  of  Innocence 

OIPING  down  the  valleys  wild, 
^      Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 
On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child, 

And  he  laughing  said  to  me: 

'Pipe  a  song  about  a  Lamb! ' 
So  I  piped  with  fnerry  cheer. 

•Piper,  pipe  that  song  again;* 
So  I  piped;  he  wept  to  hear. 

•Drop  thy  pij)e,  thy  happy  pipe; 

Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer  J ' 
So  I  sung  the  same  again, 

While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

•Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 

In  a  book  that  all  may  read.* 
So  he  Tanish'd  from  my  sight; 

And  I  pIuckM  a  hollow  reed, 

And  I  made  a  rural  pen, 

And  I  stain'd  the  water  clear. 
And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs 

Every  child  may  joy  to  hear. 

487^       Tie  Link  Black  Boy 

li^Y  mother  bore  me  in  the  soathem  wild, 
-^Yi  I      black,  but  O,  my  soul  b  white) 

White  as  an  angel  is  the  English  diiU, 
But  I  am  black,  as  if  bereaved  of  light* 
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My  mother  uu^iiiit  me  unticrncath  a  tree, 
And,  sitting  down  bcfoie  tin;  heat  of  day, 

tihe  took  me  on  her  lap  and  kissed  me, 
AiKi,  poiatiog  to  the  East,  began  to  say: 

*Look  It  the  rising  sun:  there  God  does  life, 
And  gives  His  light,  and  gives  His  heat  away, 

And  flowers  and  trees  and  beasts  and  nen  receive 
Conilbit  in  rooming,  joy  in  the  noonday. 

'And  we  are  put  on  eanh  a  little  space, 
That  «e  may  learn  to  bear  the  faouns  of  love; 

And  these  black  bodies  and  tins  sunburnt  face 
Are  but  a  cloud,  and  like  a  shady  grove. 

*  i'  or  when  our  souls  have  Icarn'd  the  heat  to  bear, 
The  cloud  will  vanish,  wc  sliall  hear  His  voice. 

Saying,  "Come  out  from  the  ^rove,  mv  love  and  care, 
And  round  my  golden  tent  like  lambs  rejoice.**' 

Thus  did  my  mother  say,  and  kissdd  me. 
And  thus  I  say  to  little  English  boy. 

When  I  from  bbck  and  he  from  white  cloud  free, 
And  round  the  tent  of  God  like  lambs  we  joy, 

I'll  shade  htm  from  the  heat  till  he  can  bear 
To  lean  in  joy  upon  our  Father^s  knee; 

And  then  1*0  stand  and  stroke  his  silver  hair, 
And  be  like  him,  and  he  will  then  love  me. 
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488.  Hear  the  Foice 

LJ  E A  R  the  voice  of  the  Bard, 

Who  present,  past,  and  future,  sees; 
Whose  ears  have  heard 
The  Holy  Word 

That  walked  among  the  ancient  trees; 

Calling  the  laps&d  soul, 

And  weeping  in  the  evening  dew ; 

That  might  control 

Tfie  starry  pole, 

And  fallen,  fallen  light  renew! 

*  O  Earth,  O  Earth,  return ! 
Arise  from  out  the  dewy  grass! 
Night  is  worn. 
And  the  mom 

Rises  from  the  slumbrous  mass. 

'  Turn  away  no  more ; 

Why  wilt  thou  turn  away? 

The  starry  floor, 

The  watery  shore, 

Is  given  thee  till  the  break  of  day/ 

4*P-  The  Tiger 

'T'IGER,  tiger,  burning  bright 
■*      In  the  forests  of  the  l^ght, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 
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In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies 
Burnt  the  fire  of  thine  eyes  i 
On  what  wings  dare  lie  aspire? 
What  the  hand  dare  seize  the  fire? 

And  what  shoulder  and  what  art 
Could  twist  the  sinews  uf  ihy  heart? 
And,  when  thy  heart  began  to  beat. 
What  dread  hand  and  what  dread  feet? 

What  the  hammer?  What  the  cham? 
Id  what  fiunace  was  thy  brain? 
What  the  anTil?  What  dread  grasp 
Daie  its  deadly  terrors  dasp? 

When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears, 
And  water*d  heaven  with  their  tears. 
Did  He  smile  His  work  to  see? 
Did  He  who  made  the  lamb  make  thee? 

Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright 

In  the  forests  of  the  night. 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Dare  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 


4pa.  Ctadh  Song. 

CLEEP,  sleep,  beauty  bright, 
^    Dreaming  in  the  joys  of  night; 
Sleep,  sleep ;  in  thy  sleep 
Littk  sorrows  sit  and  weep. 

Sweet  babe,  in  thy  lace 
Soft  desires  I  can  trace, 
Secret  joys  and  secret  smiles. 
Little  pvetty  infant  wiles. 
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As  thy  softest  limbs  T  feci 
Smiles  as  of  the  monung  steal 
O'er  thy  cheek,  and  o'er  thy  breast 
Where  thy  little  heart  doth  rest. 

O  the  cunnin(»  wiles  that  creep 

In  thy  little  heart  asleep! 

When  thy  little  heart  doth  wake. 

Then  the  dreadful  night  shall  break. 
Night 

'T'HE  sun  iSescendbg  in  the  west, 
The  evenbg  star  does  shine; 

The  birds  are  sOeot  in  their  nest. 
And  I  must  seek  for  mine. 
The  moon,  Bke  a  flower 
In  heaven's  high  bower, 
With  silent  delight 
Sits  and  smiles  on  the  oighL 

Farewell,  green  fields  and  happy  grove, 

Where  flocks  have  took  delight: 
Where  hmbs  have  nibbled,  silent  move 

The  feet  of  angels  bright; 

Unseen  they  pour  blessing 
Aiul  joy  without  ceasing 
On  each  bud  and  l)lossom. 
On  each  sleeping  bosonu 

They  look  in  every  thoughdess  nest 

Where  birds  nre  cover'd  warm; 
They  visit  cases  of  every  beast, 
To  keep  them  all  from  harm: 
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If  they  see  any  weeping 
That  should  have  been  sleeping, 
They  pour  sleep  on  tlicir  htrad, 
And  sit  down  by  their  bed. 

When  woh'cs  and  tigers  howl  for  prey, 

They  pitying  stand  and  weep, 
Seeking  to  drive  their  thirst  away 
And  keep  them  from  the  sheep. 
But,  if  they  rush  dreadfu], 
The  angels,  most  heedfuJ^ 
Receive  each  mild  spirit, 
New  worlds  to  inheriL 

And  there  the  lion's  niddy  eyes 
Shalt  flow  with  tears  of  gold: 
And  pitybg  the  tender  cries, 
And  walking  round  the  fold: 

Saying,  ^  Wrath  by  His  meeknesSp 
And,  by  His  health,  sickness, 
Are  driven  away 
From  our  immortal  day. 

'And  now  beside  thee,  bleating  lamb« 

I  can  lie  down  and  sleep, 
Or  think,  on  Him  who  bore  thy  name, 
Graze  after  thcc,  and  wccp. 
For,  washed  in  hte's  river, 
My  bright  mane  for  ever 
Shall  shine  like  the  gold 
As  I  gnard  o'er  the  fokL' 
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4p2,  Love's  Secret 

jVTEVER  seek  to  tdl  thy  hm. 

Love  that  never  told  cao  be; 
For  the  gentle  wind  doth  move 
Silently,  invisibly. 

I  told  my  love,  I  told  my  love, 
I  told  he  I  ail  my  heart, 

Trembling,  cold,  in  ghastly  fears. 
Ahl  she  did  depait! 

Soon  after  she  was  gone  from  iue, 

A  traveller  came  by, 
Silently,  invisibly : 

He  took  iier  with  a  sigh. 


ROBERT  BURNS 
Mary  Mmsm 

r\  MARY,  at  thy  window  be, 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  tiysted  hourl 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see. 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor: 
How  blythely  wad  I  bide  the  stour 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun. 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure, 

The  lovely  Mary  Morison! 


''inn 


Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  sti 
The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  iia'. 

To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 
I  sat,  but  neither  iieard  oor  saw; 
fpj.  stour]  dnsty  turmoil, 
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Tho*  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw, 
And  yon  die  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

I  sigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a', 
'Yc  arena  Mary  Morison.' 

O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace^ 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  ^acUy  die? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  hiS| 

Whase  only  faut  is  lovrng  thee? 
If  lofe  for  love  thou  whoa  gie, 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown  $ 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thouglit  o*  Mary  Morison. 


4P4.  Jean 

a*  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 
I  dearlv  Hke  the  west, 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives, 

The  lassie  I  lo*e  best : 
There  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

And  monie  a  hill  betw^n ; 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 
Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean« 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

1  aee  her  sweet  and  fair: 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefti*  Inrds, 

I  hoar  her  charm  the  air; 

There 's  not  a  bonnie  flower  tJiat  s|>rings 
By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green ; 

There  *s  not  a  lx>iinie  bird  that  sings, 
But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 

aiitil  points  ol  the  compMf.  nm]  roU 
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Auld  Zjing  Syne 

SHOULD  auld  acquainUDCc  be  iorg(^ 
And  never  brought  to  min*  ? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  foi^Ot| 
And  days  o'  laog  syne  I 

We  twa  hae  rin  about  the  braes, 

And  pu'd  the  gowans  line; 
But  we've  wander'd  mome  a  weary  fit 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  hae  paidl't  i*  the  burn, 

Frae  momin*  sun  till  dine; 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar*d 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

And  here 's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fieie, 

And  gie's  a  hand  o*  thine; 
Anci  we'll  tak.  a  right  guid-willie  waught 

i'  or  auld  lang  syne. 

And  surely  ye'll  be  your  pint-stowp, 

And  surely  1*11  be  mine; 
And  we'll  tak  a  cup  o*  kindness  yet 

i^Qi  auld  lang  synel 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne, 
We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

gowaas]  daisies.        fit]  foot.        dine]  dinoer-time.  fiat] 
partner.        gdd-irilUe  waught]  friendly  dimvght. 
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^pd.         My  Bonnie  Mary 

O  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine. 
An'  fill  it  in  a  siJver  tassie^ 
That  I  may  drink,  before  I  go, 
A  sernce  to  my  bomiie  Jassie. 
The  boat  locks  at  the  pier  o'  Leith, 

Fq*  loud  the  wind  blaws  firae  the  ferryi 
The  ship  rides  by  the  Benrick-bw^ 
And  I  maim  leafe  my  bonnie  Maiy. 

The  tmmpets  sonnd,  the  banners  fly, 

The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  leady; 
The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afar, 

The  battle  doses  thick  and  bloody; 
But  it's  no  the  roar  o*  sea  or  shore 

Wad  nudL  me  langer  wish  to  tarry; 
Nor  shoot  o*  war  that  *s  heard  alar — 

It 's  leaving  thee,  my  bonnie  Mary ! 


4^7.       John  Anderson,  my  Jo 

JOHN  ANDERSON,  my  jo,  John, 
^    When  we  were  first  acquent, 
Your  kdu  were  like  the  raven. 
Your  bonnie  brow  was  breot; 

But  now  your  brow  is  beld,  John, 
Your  locks  are  like  the  snow; 

Lui  blessings  on  yuur  tiubty  ^w, 
John  Anderson,  my  jo! 

496^  t»mt\  cupu  491*  Jo]  siteethetft.  hrent]  tmooCh, 
nwriaUed.        bddQ  bald*        pow]  pate. 
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JohD  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 
We  clamb  the  hill  thegither; 

And  monic  a  canty  day,  Jolin, 
We've  had  \vi'  ane  anither : 

Now  wc  maun  totter  down,  John, 
But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go, 

And  sleep  thegitlier  at  the  foot, 
John  Anderson,  my  jo« 


And  I  sae  fu*  o'  care  I 

Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  borniie  bird, 

That  siog9  upon  the  bough; 
Thou  minds  me  o*  the  happy  days 

When  my  finiae  lofe  was  true. 

Thou*ll  break  mv  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird, 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate ; 
For  sne  I  snt,  and  sac  T  sang, 

And  wistna  o'  my  fate. 

All  hae  I  rofed  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  Inve, 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

Wi*  lightsome  h,<-art  I  pu'd  a  rose 


Upon  a  morn  in  June; 
And  sae  I  flourished  on  the  mom, 
And  sae  was  puM  an^  noon. 
4^7,  canty]  dieeclnL      ^98,  01^]  em. 
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W\*  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose 

Upon  its  thorny  tree; 
But  my  fause  luver  staw  my  me^ 

And  kit  the  thorn  wT  me. 

4pp.  Ac  Fmd  Kiss 

A  i£  fond  kiss,  and  Lhcn  we  sever; 

Ac  farewcel,  alas,  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart- v  rung  tears  FU  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  TU  wage  thee! 

Who  shall  say  that  Fortune  grieves  him 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him? 
Me,  nae  cheerfli*  twinkle  lights  me, 
Daik  despair  aioimd  bem^ts  met 

1*11  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy; 
Naediing  could  resist  my  Nancy ; 
But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her, 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 

Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 
Never  met-^Hir  never  paited. 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Fare  tlicL-  weel,  thoo  first  and  fairest! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearer  1 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 
Peace^  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure! 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever  I 
Ae  farewcd,  alas,  for  everl 
Deep  m  heart*wrung  tears  IH  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee  I 
4^8.  staw]  stole.         4$$.  wage]  itak^  plight 
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Bonnie  Lesley 

SAW  ye  bonnie  Lesley 
As  she  gaed  o'er  the  Border^ 
She's  gaiK,  like  Alexander, 
To  qrad  her  oonqoests  faither. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her, 
And  love  but  her  for  ever; 

For  Natuxe  made  her  what  she  Is, 
And  ne^er  made  sic  anitherl 

Thou  art  a  queen,  lair  Lesley, 
Thy  subjects  ve,  beibre  thee: 

Thou  art  cUvioe^  Lesley, 
The  hearts  o*  men  adore  thee. 

The  Deil  he  couldna  scaith  thee, 
Or  aught  that  wad  beiang  thee; 

He'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  face 
And  say,  *I  canna  wraog  thee!' 

The  Powers  aboon  will  tent  thee^ 
Misfortune  sha'na  steer  thee : 

Thou 'ft  like  thcmsel*  sae  lovelv. 
That  ill  they  H  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

Return  again,  fair  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caiedoniel 
That  we  may  brag  we  hae  a  lass 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonnie! 

«caith]  harm.         tentj  watch.         iteerj  molei>t. 
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p)h  Highland  Mary 

VE  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around 
^    The  castle  o*  Mootgpmerjri 
Gieeo  be  your  wxxis,  and  fiur  your  flowers, 

Your  waters  never  drrndk! 
There  simmer  first  un^uld  her  robesi 

And  there  the  langest  tarry ; 
For  tlicre  1  touk  the  l.i^t  farewccl 

O*  my  bwcct  Highland  Mary. 

How  sweetly  faloooi'd  the  gay  green  birk, 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  Uosaom^ 
As  undenieath  their  fingraot  shade 

I  dasp'd  her  to  my  bosom  I 
The  golden  hours  on  angel  wing^ 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie; 
For  dear  to  me  as  h'ght  and  life 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

nxmie  a  tow  and  lock'd  embrace 
^      Our  parting  was  6i'  tender; 
And,  piedgtog  aft  to  meet  again^ 

We  tore  ourseb  asnnder; 
But  ob  i  fell  Death's  untimdy  fiost, 

That  dpt  my  flower  aae  early  I 
Now  giceo's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  day, 
That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary! 

O  pale,  pale  now,  tliose  rosy  hps 

I  aft  hae  Idss'd  sae  fondly! 
And  dosed  for  aye  the  sparkhng  gUnce 

That  dwelt  on  me  aae  kindlyl 
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And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 
That  heart  that  lo'cd  me  dearly  I 

But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 
Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary. 


f02.  0  were  my  Love  ym  Ulac  fait 

OWERE  my  Lo?e  yoD  lilac  £ur, 
Wi'  purple  blossoms  to  tlie  spring, 
AxmI  I  a  biid  to  shelter  there, 

When  wearied  on  my  little  'wbb%\ 
How  I  wad  moom  when  it  was  torn 
By  autmnn  wild  and  winter  mdel 
But  I  wad  vx%  on  wanton  wing 
When  youthfb*  May  its  bloom  lenewU 

O  gin  my  Love  were  yon  red  lOse 

That  grows  ujx)n  the  castle  wa*, 
And  I  myscl  a  drap  o'  dew, 

Into  her  bonnic  breast  to  fa* ; 
O  there,  beyond  expression  blest, 

I'd  feast  on  beauty  a*  the  night; 
SeaFd  on  her  silk-saft  faulds  to  rest, 

TiU  %*d  awa'  by  JPhoebus'  ligfit. 


SOI.         A  Red^  Red  Rose 

OMY  Lm's  like  a  red,  red  rose 
That's  newly  sprang  in  Jane: 
O  my  Luve*s  like  the  mdodie 
That's  swecdy  pJa/d  in  tunel 
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As  fair  ait  tlioiti  my  bomue  lass^ 

So  deep  in  lave  am  I: 
And  I  will  lave  thee  stall,  my  dear, 

Till  a'  tbe  seas  gang  dry: 

Till  a'  the  seas  g^g  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sim$ 

I  will  luve  thee  stiU,  deari 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  Lufe, 
And  fare  thee  weel  a  while  1 

And  I  wiU  come  again,  my  Luve, 
Tho'  it  were  ten  thousand  male. 

Zjiment  for  Culkdm 

^HE  lovely  lass  o'  Inverness, 
^     Nae  joy  nor  pleasme  can  she  see; 
For  e'en  and  mom  she  cries,  ^Alasl^ 
And  aye  the  saut  tear  blin's  her  e*e: 

*Druino5sie  moor,  Drumossie  day, 

A  waciu*  day  it  was  to  nic ! 
For  iliere  I  lost  my  Kither  dear, 

My  father  dear  and  brethren  three. 

*  Their  windmg-sheet  the  Unidy  clay, 
Their  graves  are  growing  green  to  see; 

And  by  them  Ins  the  tk nest  lad 
That  ever  bl^t  a  woriian's  e'c ! 

Kow  wae  to  thee,  thou  cruel  lord, 
A  bluidy  man  I  trow  thou  be; 

For  monie  a  heart  thou  hast  made  sair, 
That  ne'er  did  wrang  to  thine  or  thee.* 


ROBERT  BURNS 


yof.  The  Farewell 

T  T  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  King 

We  left  fair  Scotland's  strand; 
It  was  a*  for  our  rightfu'  King 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land, 
My  dear — 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  iaad. 

Now  a'  is  done  that  men  can  do, 
And  a*  is  done  in  vain; 

My  love  and  native  land,  fiuewell, 
For  I  mam  cross  the  main, 

My  dear — 
For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 

He  turnM  him  right  and  round  about 

Upon  the  Irish  shore  ; 
And  gae  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

With,  Adieu  for  evermore^ 
My  deax^ 

With,  Adieu  for  evermore! 

The  sodger  frae  the  wars  returns, 
The  sailor  fne  the  mam; 

But  I  hae  parted  fiae  my  love, 
Never  to  meet  again, 

My  dear— 
Never  to  meet  again. 

Wlicn  day  is  gnne,  and  night  is  comet 

And  a'  folk  bound  to  sleep, 
I  think  on  him  that's  far  awa\ 
The  Iee4ang  night,  and  weep, 

My  dear — 
The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep. 
lee-liDg)  livelong. 
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Hark^l  the  Mavis 

/^Jt  the  yow«$  io  tbi  knowet^ 
^         them  where  the  heather  groeoe^ 
Cd  ihem  where  the  hurme  row. 
My  homue  dearie* 

Hark!   the  mavis'  evening  sang 
Sounding  Clouden's  woo.ls  aniangi 
Then  a-fauKling  let  us  gang, 
My  bonnie  dearie. 

We'll  g^e  down  by  Clouden  side, 
Throagh  the  bazeb  qveadmg  vide. 
O'er  the  vafcs  that  sweetly  gUde 
To  the  moon  aae  dearly. 

Yonder  Clouden's  silent  towers, 
Where  at  moonsliine  midnii'ht  hours 
O'er  the  dewy  benJ[ng  flowers 
Fairies  dance  sae  cheery. 

Ghaist  nor  bogle  shalt  thoa  ftest\ 
Thou'rt  to  Love  and  Heaven  sae  dear, 
Nocht  of  ill  may  come  thee  near, 
My  bonnie  dearie. 

Fiiir  and  lovely  as  thou  nrt, 
Thou  hast  stuwn  niy  very  heart  { 
I  can  die — but  canna  part, 
My  boDoie  dearie. 

While  waters  wimple  to  the  sea; 
While  day  blinks  in  the  lift  sae  hie; 
Till  day-cauld  death  shall  hlin'  my  e'e, 
Ye  shall  be  my  dearie. 

C!a*  the  yewee  to  the  imwee  •  •  . 

^  m 


HENRY  ROWE 

1750-1819 

ANGEL,  king  of  St  ream  in  fT  moi'n  j 

Cherub,  cail'd  by  Heav'n  to  sluncj 
T'  orient  tread  the  waste  forlorn  j 
Guide  aetherial,  powV  divine ; 
Thou,  Lord  of  all  within  1 

Golden  ^int,  lamp  of 
Host,  that  dips  in  hiood  the  plam, 
Bids  the  crimson'd  mead  be  gay, 
Bids  the  green  Uood  burst  the  vein; 
Thou,  Lord  of  all  within! 

Soul,  that  wraps  the  globe  in  light; 
Spirit,  beckoning  to  arise; 
Drives  the  frowning  brow  of  nighty 
Glory  bursting  o*er  the  skies; 
Thoiiy  Lord  of  all  witlmil 

SoS.  Mom 

T^HEE  too,  modest  tressM  maid, 

^     When  tliy  fallen  stars  ajjpcai  ; 
When  in  lawn  of  fire  array 'd 

Sov'reign  of  yon  powder'd  sphere} 
To  thee  I  chant  at  close  of  day, 
Beneatli,  O  maiden  Moonl  thy  ray. 

Throned  in  sappbired  ring  supieroe^ 

Piegpant  with  celestial  juice, 
On  silm  vmg  thy  diamond  stream 

Gives  what  summer  boors  produce; 
While  viev'd  in^iearl'd  earth's  rich  inlay. 
Beneath,  O  maiden  Moon  J  thy  ray. 
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Glad,  yAc  Cynthian  wine  I  slp, 

Ikeat-hcd  tliL'  flow'ry  leav«  among; 

Draughts  delicious  wet  my  lip; 

DrownM  in  nectar  drunk  my  SODg; 

While  tuned  to  Philomel  the  lay, 

Beneath)  O  maiden  Moon!  thy  ray. 

Dew,  that  od'rous  ointment  yields, 
SuLxts,  that  western  winds  disclose, 

Bathing  s]H:ng's  more  purpled  fields, 
Soft's  the  band  tliat  winds  the  rose; 

While  o'er  thy  myrtlcd  lawns  I  stray 

Beneath)  O  maiden  Moon  I  thy  lay. 


WILLIAM  LISLE  BOWLES 
fop.  Time  and  Grief 

» 76^-1850 

TIME!  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  lay 
Softest  on  soiiow's  wound,  and  slowly  thence 
(LulIinjT  to  sad  repose  the  weary  sense) 
Tiic  LiinL  |>ang  stealest  unpcrceived  away; 
On  tJ^ee  I  rest  my  only  hojx?  at  last, 
And  think,  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  vain  o'er  all  my  ^c  ul  held  dear, 
I  may  look  back  on  every  sorrow  ]  ;;st. 
And  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile: 
As  some  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour, 
Sings  in  the  sunbeanii  of  the  transient  shower 
Forgetful,  though  its  wisigs  ire  wet  the  while 
Yet  ah  1  how  much  must  this  poor  heart  endure^ 
Which  hopes  firom  thee^  and  thee  alone,  a  cnie! 


JOANNA  BAILLIE 


fio*  Tie  Outlaw^ s  Song 

i76*-i85i 

'T^'HE  chough  and  crow  to  roost  are  gooe» 

The  owl  sits  on  the  tree, 
The  hush'd  wind  wails  with  feeble  mooiiy 

Like  infant  charity. 
The  wild-fire  dances  on  tlie  fen. 

The  red  star  sheds  its  lays 
Uproose  ye  then,  my  meny  men! 

It  ts  our  op^nmg  6asf* 

Both  cb3d  and  nnise  aie  fiat  asleep^ 
And  closed  is  every  flower. 

And  winking  tapers  fiiindy  peep 

High  from  my  lady^s  bower; 
Bewildered  hinds  with  shortenM  ken 

Shrink  on  their  murky  way; 
Uprouse  ye  then,  my  merry  men! 

It  is  our  opening  day. 

Nor  board  nor  gamer  own  we  now, 

Nor  roof  nor  latchM  door, 
Nor  kind  mate,  bound  by  holy  vow 

To  bless  ;i  good  man's  store ; 
Noon  lulls  us  in  a  gloomy  den, 

And  night  is  grown  our  day; 
Uprouse  ye  then,  my  merry  meal 

And  use  it  as  ye  may. 
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fii,  A  Child 

CHILD 's  a  playthiDg  for  an  howf 
Its  preuy  tricks  we  try 
For  that  or  for  a  longer  space- 
Then  dre^  and  Jay  it  by. 

But  I  knew  one  that  to  ttsdf 

All  seams  could  control; 
That  woukl  have  mocked  the  sense  of  pain 

Out  of  a  grievM  soul. 

Thou  straggler  into  loving  amSy 

Young  climber-up  of  knees, 
When  I  forget  thy  thousand  ways 

Then  Hfe  and  aU  shall  cease. 

CAROLINA,  LADY  NAIRNE 
ftz*       The  Land     the  Leal 

T  M  weann  awa,  John, 

Like  snaw-wreaths  in  tbaw,  John, 
Ym  wearin*  awa* 

To  tlie  land  o*  the  leal. 
There's  nae  sorrow  there^  John, 
There 's  neither  cauld  nor  care,  Joh% 
The  day  is  aye  fair 

In  the  land  o'  the  leaL 


Our  boooie  bairn's  there,  Jdui, 
She  was  baith  gude  and  fiiir,  John  | 
And  Ol  we  grudged  her  sair 
To  the  land  o'  the  leal. 
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But  sorrow's  sei'  wears  past,  John, 
And  joy's  a-coming  fast,  John, 
The  joy  that's  aye  to  last 
In  the  land  o'  the  leal, 

Sae  dear's  the  joy  was  bought,  John, 

Sae  free  the  battle  fought,  John, 
That  sinfu'  man  e'er  brought 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal. 
O,  dry  your  glistening  e'e.  John  ! 
My  saul  langs  to  be  free,  John, 
And  angels  beckon  me 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal. 

Of  hand  ye  leal  and  true,  John ! 
Your  daj  it*s  wearin*  tfaroqgh^  John, 
And  I^  welcome  yoo 

To  the  land  o'  the  feal. 
Now  ftre-ye-wcel,  my  ain  John, 
This  warld's  cares  are  vain,  John, 
We'll  meet,  and  well  be  faio» 

In  the  land  o'  the  leal* 

JAMES  HOGG 
fi}.  A  Bay's  Smg 

VVTHERE  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep, 

™     Where  the  grey  trout  lies  asleep^ 
Up  the  river  and  over  the  lea, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  blackbird  sugs  the  hilest, 
Where  the  hawthorn  blooms  the  sweetest. 
Where  the  nesdings  chirp  and  flee^ 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  mew 
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Where  the  mowers  mow  the  cleanest, 
Where  die  hay  lies  thick  and  greeacst. 
There  to  track  the  homeward  bee. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  ine« 

Where  the  hazel  bank  b  steepest, 
Where  the  shadow  falls  the  deepest, 
Where  the  dustering  nuts  fidl  free. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Why  the  boys  should  drive  away 
Little  sweet  maidens  from  the  play, 
Or  love  to  banter  and  fight  so  well, 
That 's  tiie  thing  I  never  could  telL 

But  this  I  know,  I  love  to  play 
Through  the  meadow,  among  the  hay$ 
I^p  the  water  and  over  the  lea, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

fi^.  Kilmetiy 

OONNIE  Kihneny  gaed  up  the  glen; 

^    But  it  wasna  to  meet  Dunctra's  men. 

Nor  the  rosy  monk  of  the  isle  to  see, 

For  Kilmeny  was  pore  as  pure  could  be. 

It  was  only  to  hear  the  yorlin  sing, 

And  ptt'  the  cress-flower  roond  the  spring; 

The  scarlet  hypp  and  the  hindberrye, 

And  die  nut  that  hung  frae  the  hazel  tree; 

For  Kilmeny  was  pure  as  pure  could  be. 

But  lang  may  her  minny  look  o'er  the  wa'. 

And  l.mg  may  she  seek  i'  the  green-wood  shaw; 

Lang  the  laird  o'  Duncira  blame, 

And  lang,  lang  greet  or  Kilmeny  come  hame! 

//^.  yorlin]  the  ydlow- hammer.  hinUbcnye]  bnunhle.  g 
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When  many  a  day  had  come  and  fled. 

When  grief  grew  calm,  and  hope  was  dead, 

When  mess  for  Kilmeny's  soul  had  been  sv.no^ 

When  the  bedesm;in  had  prav*d  and  the  dead  bcJl  rang, 

Late,  late  in  gloamm'  whea  all  was  stiil. 

When  the  fringe  was  red  oq  the  westlto  hiU, 

The  wood  was  sere,  the  moon  i*  the  wane^ 

The  reek  o'  the  cot  hung  over  the  plain, 

Like  a  little  wee  cloud  in  the  world  its  lane; 

When  the  ingle  low'd  wi'  an  eiiy  leroei 

Late,  late  in  the  ^toamin'  KihoeDy  came  hamel 

*  Kilmenv,  Kilmeny,  where  have  you  been  ? 
Lang  hae  \vc  sought  baith  holt  and  den; 
By  lino,  by  ford,  and  green-wood  tree^ 
Yet  you  are  halesome  and  fair  to  sec. 
Where  gat  you  that  joup  o'  the  lily  acfaeen? 
That  bonnie  snood  of  the  birk  sae  green? 
And  these  roses,  the  fiiiest  that  ever  were  seen? 
Kihneny,  KiLneny,  where  have  you  been?' 

Kilmeny  loc  kVi  up  with  a  lovely  grace, 

But  nat-  smile  was  seen  on  Kilmeny's  face; 

As  stiii  was  her  look,  and  as  still  was  her  e'e, 

As  the  stillness  tliat  lay  on  the  emerant  lea. 

Or  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  a  waveless  sea. 

For  Kilmeny  had  beoo,  she  knew  not  where, 

And  Kilmeny  had  seen  what  she  could  not  dedare; 

Kilmeny  had  been  where  the  cock  never  crew, 

Where  the  rain  never  fell,  and  the  wind  never  blew. 

But  it  seem'd  as  the  harp  of  the  sky  had  rung, 

And  the  airs  of  heaven  played  round  her  tongue^ 

westlin]  western.  its  Une]  alone,  by  itselt  low'd]  flamed, 
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When  she  spake  of  the  lovely  forms  she  had  seeoi 

And  a  land  where  sin  had  never  been; 

A  land  of  lofe  and  a  land  of  light, 

Withouten  sun,  or  mooo,  or  night; 

Where  the  river  SWaM  a  living  streaiDy 

And  the  light  a  pure  celestial  beanii 

The  land  of  iwon^  tt  would  seem, 

A  stilly  an  everlasting  dream. 

In  yon  green-wood  there  is  a  walk, 
And  in  that  waik  there  is  a  wene, 

And  in  that  wcne  there  is  a  maike, 
That  neither  has  flesh,  blood,  nor  bane ; 
And  down  in  yon  green-wood  he  walk:»  his  lane. 

In  th^  green  wene  Kilmeny  lay. 
Her  bosom  happ'd  wi'  flowerets  gay; 
But  the  air  was  soft  and  the  silence  deep^ 
And  boonie  Kilmeny  fell  sound  asleep. 
She  kenn'd  nae  mair,  nor  open'd  her  e'e. 
Till  waked  by  the  hymns  of  a  far  countrye. 

She  'waken'd  on  a  couch  of  the  silk  sae  slim, 
All  striped  wi'  the  bars  ot  the  i.uabuw's  rim; 
And  lovely  beings  round  were  rife, 
ho  erst  had  travelTd  mortal  life; 
And  aye  they  bimied  and  'gan  to  specr, 
'  What  spirit  has  brought  tiiis  mort^il  here  ?  *— 

'Lang  hate  I  jonmey'd,  the  world  wide,' 
A  meek  and  reverend  fere  replied; 
'  baith  o^glit  and  day  I  have  watch'd  the  fair, 
Eident  a  thousand  years  and  mair. 

swa*d]  iwelled.         walk]  a  row  of  deep  diunp  grass.  wene) 
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Yes,  I  have  watch'd  o'er  ilk  degree, 

Wherever  blooms  femenitvc; 

But  sinless  virgin^  free  of  stain 

In  mind  and  body,  fand  I  nane. 

Never,  since  the  banquet  of  time. 

Found  I  a  virgin  in  her  prime, 

Till  late  this  bonnie  maiden  I  saw 

As  spotless  as  the  morning  snav: 

Full  twenty  years  she  has  lived  as  free 

As  the  spirits  that  sojourn  in  this  ooimtryc: 

X  have  brought  her  away  fiae  the  snares  of  men 

That  sb  or  death  she  never  may  ken.* — 

They  clasp  d  lier  waist  and  her  hands  sae  fair, 

They  kissM  her  cheek  and  they  kerned  her  hair, 

And  round  came  many  a  blooming  fere, 

Saying,  *  Bonnie  Kilmeny,  ye're  welcome  here  1 

Women  are  freed  of  the  littand  scorn : 

O  blest  be  the  dnv  Kilmeny  was  born! 

Now  shall  the  land  of  the  spirits  see, 

Now  shall  it  ken  what  a  woman  may  be  I 

Many  a  lang  year,  in  sorrow  and  pain, 

Many  a  lang  year  through  the  world  we'?e  g^ne, 

Commission'd  to  watch  fair  womankind. 

For  it's  they  who  nurice  the  immortal  mincL 

We  have  watchM  their  5tq>s  as  the  dawning  shone, 

And  deep  in  the  green-wood  walks  alone; 

By  lily  bower  and  silken  bed, 

The  viewless  tears  have  o'er  them  shed; 

Have  soothed  their  ardent  minds  to  sleeps 

Or  left  the  couch  of  love  to  weep, 
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We  have  seen!  we  have  seenl  but  the  time  must  come, 
And  the  aogels  will  weep  at  the  day  of  dooml 

'O  would  the  fairest  of  mortal  luod 
Aye  keep  the  holy  troths  in  mind. 
That  kindred  sprits  their  motions  see^ 
Who  watch  their  ways  with  anxious  e'e^ 
And  grieve  for  the  giult  of  humanityel 
O,  sweet  to  Heaven  the  maiden's  prayer, 
And  the  ^gh  that  heaves  a  bosom  sae  fair! 
And  dear  to  Heaven  the  words  of  truth, 
And  the  pr::isc  of  virtue  frac  beauty's  moiiLh  1 
A'  d  dear  to  the  viewless  forms  of  air, 
Ti  c  minds  that  kyth  as  the  body  fair  I 

*0  bonnie  Kilmenyl  free  frae  stain, 
If  ever  yoa  seek  the  world  ag^ 
That  world  of  90,  of  sorrow  and  fear, 
O  lell  of  the  joys  that  are  waiting  here  f 
And  tell  of  the  signs  you  shall  shortly  see; 
Of  the  times  that  are  now,  and  the  times  that  shall  be/— 
They  lifted  Kilmeny,  they  led  her  away, 
And  she  walked  in  the  li^t  of  a  sunless  day; 
The  sky  was  a  dome  of  crystal  bright, 
The  fountain  of  vision,  and  fountain  of  light : 
The  emerald  fields  were  of  dazzling  glow, 
A  l  td  Lhe  llowcib  of  e\  crlasting  blow. 
Then  deep  in  the  stream  her  body  they  ind, 
That  her  youth  arid  beauty  never  might  fade; 
And  they  smiled  on  heaven,  when  they  saw  her  lie 
In  the  stream  of  life  that  wander'd  bye. 
And  she  heard  a  song,  she  heard  it  sung, 
She  kenn'd  not  where;  but  sae  sweetly  it  rung, 
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It  l«U  on  the  ear  like  a  dream  of  the  morn : 
*  O,  blest  be  the  day  Kilmeny  was  bom  1 

Now  shall  the  land  of  the  spirits  sec, 
Now  shall  it  ken  what  a  woman  may  be ! 
The  sun  that  shines  on  the  world  sae  briglit, 
A  borrow'd  gleid  frae  the  fountain  of  light; 
And  the  moon  that  sleeks  tiie  sky  sae  dun^ 
Like  a  gouden  bow,  or  a  bcamless 
Shall  wear  away,  and  be  seen  nae  mair, 
And  the  angels  shall  miss  them  traTelling  the  air* 
But  lang,  Jang  after  baith  night  and  day, 
When  the  sun  and  the  world  have  elyed  away; 
When  the  sinner  has  gane  to  his  waesome  dooi% 
Kikneny  shall  smile  in  eternal  bloom  !'-^ 

They  bore  her  away,  she  wist  not  how, 

For  she  felt  not  arm  nor  rest  below; 

But  so  swift  they  wain'd  her  through  the  light, 

Twas  like  the  motion  of  sound  or  sight; 

They  seem'd  to  spUt  the  gales  of  air, 

And  yet  nor  pie  nor  breeze  was  there. 

Unnumbered  groves  below  them  grew, 

They  came^  they  pass'd,  and  backwaid  flew, 

Like  floods  of  blossoms  gliding  on, 

In  moment  seen,  in  moment  gone. 

O,  never  vales  to  mortal  view 

Appeared  like  those  o'er  which  they  fiewl 

That  land  to  human  spirits  given, 

The  lowermost  vaJcs  ot  the  storied  lieavcn  ; 

From  thence  they  can  view  the  world  below, 

And  heaven's  blue  gates  with  sapphires  glow. 

More  glory  yet  unmeet  to  know. 
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Tlicy  bore  her  fir  to  a  inountaiQ  green, 
To  see  what  mortal  never  had  seen; 
And  they  seated  her  high  on  a  purple  sward, 
And  bade  her  heed  what  she  saw  and  heard. 
And  note  the  changes  the  spirits  wrought, 
For  now  she  lired  in  the  land  of  thought. 
She  look*d,  and  she  saw  nor  sun  nor  skies^ 
IjLit  a  crysuU  dome  of  a  lliousand  dyes: 
Siic  look'd,  and  she  saw  nae  land  aright, 
But  an  endless  whirl  of  glury  and  light: 
And  radiant  l^eings  went  and  came, 
Far  swittcr  tlian  wind,  or  the  Hnked  flame. 
She  hid  her  c'cn  frne  the  dazzHng  view ; 
She  look'd  again,  and  the  scene  was  new. 

She  saw  R  sun  on  a  summer  sky. 

And  clouds  of  amber  sailmg  bye; 

A  lovely  land  beneath  her  lay, 

And  that  land  had  glens  and  mountains  gray; 

And  that  land  had  valleys  and  hoary  piles^ 

And  marM  seas,  and  a  thousand  isles. 

Its  fields  were  speckled,  its  forests  green, 

And  its  kkcs  were  all  of  the  dazzling  sheen, 

Like  mag^  minors,  where  slnmbering  lay 

The  sun  and  the  sky  and  the  doodlet  gray; 

Which  heaved  and  trembled,  and  gently  swung, 

On  e?ety  shore  they  seem'd  to  be  hung; 

For  there  they  were  seen  on  their  downward  plab 

A  thousand  times  and  a  thousand  agrfn; 

In  winding  lake  and  placid  lirth, 

Little  peaceful  heavens  in  the  bosom  of  earth. 
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Kilmeoy  &igh'd  and  seem'd  to  grieve, 

For  she  found  her  heait  to  that  land  did  cleave; 

She  law  the  com  wave  on  the  yale, 

She  saw  the  deer  run  down  the  dale; 

She  saw  the  plaid  and  the  broad  claymore, 

And  the  brows  tliat  the  badge  of  freedom  boie; 

And  she  thought  she  had  seen  the  land  before. 

She  saw  a  lady  sit  on  a  throne^ 
The  fairest  that  ever  the  sun  shone  onl 
A  lion  lick'd  her  hand  of  milk» 
And  she  held  htm  in  a  leiah  of  silk; 
And  a  leifu'  maiden  stood  at  her  knee. 
With  a  silver  wand  and  rndting  e'e ; 
Her  sovereign  sludd  till  love  stole  in. 
And  poison'd  all  the  fount  within. 

Then  a  gruff  untoward  bedesman 

And  hundit  the  lion  on  his  dame ; 

And  the  guardian  maid  wi'  the  dauntless  e'e, 

She  djopp'd  a  tear,  and  left  her  knee; 

And  she  saw  till  the  queen  frae  the  lion  fled, 

Till  the  bonniest  flower  of  the  world  lay  dead| 

A  coffin  was  set  on  a  distant  plnin, 

And  she  s;nv  the  red  blood  fall  like  rain; 

Then  bonnie  Kilmeny's  heart  grew  sair, 

And  she  tnm'd  away,  and  could  look  nae  mair. 

Then  the  gnifF  grim  carle  gim'd  amain. 
And  they  trampled  him  down,  but  he  rose  apta; 
And  he  baited  the  Hon  to  deeds  of  weir, 
Till  he  lapp'd  the  bJood  to  the  kingdom  deari 
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And  weening  his  hend  was  danger-preef, 
When  crown'd  with  die  rose  and  clovt-r  leaf, 
He  gowl'd  at  the  carle,  and  chased  him  away 
To  feed  wi*  the  deer  on  the  mountain  gray. 
He  gowi'd  aft  the  carle,  and  geck'd  at  HeaveOt 
B  j!  his  mark  was  set,  and  his  arks  given. 
Kilmeny  a  while  her  e'en  withdrew; 
She  look'd  ag^  and  the  scene  was  new. 

She  saw  before  her  fair  unfuil'd 

One  half  of  all  the  glowing  world. 

Where  oceans  rolTd,  and  rivers  ran, 

To  bound  die  aims  of  sinful  man. 

She  S.1W  a  peo]>le,  fierce  and  fell. 

Burst  frae  their  bounds  like  ficnus  of  hell; 

There  lllits  grew,  and  the  eagle  flew; 

And  she  herkdd  on  her  ravening  crew, 

Till  the  cities  and  towers  were  wrapp'd  in  a  blaze, 

And  the  thunder  it  roar'd  o'er  the  lands  and  the  seas. 

The  N^idows  they  waii'd,  and  the  red  hlood  ran, 

And  she  threaten'd  an  end  to  the  nice  of  man; 

She  never  lened,  nor  stood  in  awe^ 

Till  canglit  by  the  lion's  deadly  paw* 

O,  then  the  eagle  swink'd  for  life, 

And  bratnzellM  up  a  mortal  strife ; 

Bnt  flew  she  north,  or  flew  she  south, 

She  met  wi'  the  gowl  o'  the  lion's  mouth. 

With  a  mooted  wing  and  wacfu*  maen, 

The  eagle  sought  her  eiry  again; 

But  !ang  may  she  cower  in  her  bloody  nest, 

And  lang,  lang  sleek  her  wounded  breast^ 

gowl'd]  howled,  growled.  arlcs]  money  paid  on  striking  a 
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Before  sbe  sey  another  flight. 

To  play  wi'  the  noriand  lion's  inighu 

But  to  siog  the  sights  KilmcDy  saw, 
So  far  surpassing  natare's  law, 

The  singer's  voice  wad  sink  away, 

And  the  birin^  oi  lus  harp  wad  ccr^c  to  ])lay. 

But  she  saw  till  the  sorrows  of  man  were  bye, 

And  all  was  love  and  harmony ; 

Till  Uic  stars  of  heaven  fell  calmly  away^ 

Like  Bakes  of  snaw  on  a  winter  day. 

Then  Kilmeny  begged  ag^m  to  see 

The  friends  she  had  left  in  her  own  countrye; 

To  tell  of  the  place  where  she  had  been. 

And  the  glories  that  li^  in  the  land  nnseen; 

To  warn  the  tiring  maidens  hk^ 

The  loved  of  Heaven,  the  spirits*  care. 

That  all  whose  nunds  nnmeled  renuun 

Shall  bloom  in  beauty  when  time  is  gaoe. 

With  disunt  music,  soft  and  deep^ 

They  luird  Kilmeny  sound  asleep; 

And  when  she  awaken'd,  she  lay  her  lane, 

All  happ'd  with  flowers,  in  the  green-wood 

^Vhen  seven  lang  years  had  come  and  fled. 

When  grief  was  calm,  and  hope  was  dead; 

When  scarce  was  remembered  Kilmeny*s  name, 

Late^  Jate  in  a  g|oamin'  Kilmeny  came  hame! 

And  O,  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see, 

But  still  and  steadfast  was  her  e'e! 

Such  beau^  bard  may  never  declare, 

For  there  was  no  pride  nor  passion  there; 

sey]  ettay.  Dmneled]  unblemiibed.  her  lane]  alone,  by 
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And  the  soft  desire  of  maiden's  e'en 

In  that  mild  face  could  never  be  seen. 

Her  seymar  was  the  lily  flower, 

And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  in  the  shower; 

And  her  voice  like  the  distant  melodye, 

That  floats  along  the  twilight  sea. 

But  she  loved  to  raike  the  lanely  glen, 

And  keepdd  afar  frae  the  haunts  of  men ; 

Her  holy  hymns  unheard  to  sing. 

To  suck  the  flowers,  and  drink  the  spring. 

But  wherever  her  peaceful  form  appeared. 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  were  chcer'd  ; 

The  wolf  play'd  blythly  round  the  field, 

The  lordly  byson  low'd  and  kneel'd ; 

The  dun  deer  woo'd  with  manner  bland, 

And  cower'd  aneath  her  lily  hand. 

And  when  at  even  the  woodlands  rung, 

When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung 

In  ecstasy  of  sweet  devotion, 

O,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion ! 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came, 

Broke  from  their  bughts  and  faulds  the  tame, 

And  goved  around,  charm 'd  and  amazed  ; 

Even  the  dull  cattle  croon'd  and  gazed, 

And  murmur'd  and  look'd  with  anxious  pain 

For  something  the  mystery  to  explain. 

The  buzzard  came  with  the  throstle-cock ; 

The  corby  left  her  houf  in  the  rock  ; 

The  blackbird  alang  wi'  the  eagle  flew ; 

The  hind  came  tripping  o'er  the  dew; 

»?ymar]  -  cymar,  a  slight  covering.  raike]  range,  w.indcT. 
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The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  ruke  began, 

And  the  tod,  and  the  lamb,  and  the  leveret  ran; 

The  hawk  and  the  hern  attour  them  hung, 

And  tJie  merle  and  the  mavis  forhooy'd  their  young; 

And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  were  hurl'd; 

It  was  like  an  eve  in  a  sinless  world! 

When  a  month  and  a  day  had  come  and  g^ne^ 
Rilmeny  sought  the  green-wood  wene; 
There  laid  her  down  on  the  leaves  sae  gieeOi 
And  Kihneoy  on  earth  was  never  mair  seen. 
But  Oy  the  woids  that  fell  fiom  her  month 
Were  words  of  wonder,  and  words  of  truth  1 
But  all  the  land  were  in  fear  and  dread, 
For  they  kendna  whether  she  was  living  or  dead. 
It  wasna  her  hame,  and  she  cooldna  remain; 
She  left  thb  world  of  sorrow  and  pain, 
And  retum'd  to  the  land  of  thought  again. 
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^T RANGE  fits  of  passion  ha?c  I  known; 

And  I  will  dare  to  tell, 
But  in  the  lover's  c;ir  alone, 
What  once  to  me  hefelh 

When  she  I  loved  look'd  eveiy  day 

Fresh  as  a  rose  in  June, 
I  to  her  cotlBge  bent  my  way, 

Beneath  an  evening  moon. 

J14.  raike]  ramble.  tod]  fox.  attmi^  o«t 
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Upon  the  moon  I  fix'd  my  eye^ 
All  orer  the  wide  ka; 

With  qmckeoing  pace  my  horse  drew  nigh 


And  now  wc  reach'd  the  orchard-plot  | 
And,  as  we  dimb'd  the  hill» 


Oq  the  descending  mooo. 

My  hone  moved  on;  hoof  after  hoof 
He  ndsed,  and  never  stoppM: 
When  down  behind  the  cottage  roof, 
At  once,  the  bright  moon  dropp'd. 

What  fond  and  waywaid  thoughts  witl  slide 

Into  A  lover^s  headl 

'O  mercy!'  to  myself  I  cried, 

*If  Lucy  should  be  dead!' 

//t^.  it 


CHE  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 
^    Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  Maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 
And  very  few  to  love: 


Tliobe  paths  so  dear  to  me. 


A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye? 

Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
la  shining  in  the  sky* 
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She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  censed  to  be  ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oh, 

The  diderence  to  me  I 

T17.  Hi 

T  TRAVELLED  among  unknown  men, 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea; 
Nor,  England  1  did  I  know  till  then 
What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 

TlS  past,  that  mf-'lancholy  dream 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time ;  for  still  I  secra 

To  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Among  thy  mountains  did  I  fed 

The  joy  of  my  desire; 
And  she  I  cherished  tuniM  her  iriieel 

Beside  an  English  fire. 

Thy  mornings  showed,  thy  nights  conceai'd, 
The  bowcfs  where  Lucy  play*d; 

And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  6eld 
That  Luc/s  eyes  sorvey'd. 

'T^HREE  yean  she  grew  in  son  and  diowcr) 
Then  Nature  said,  <A  lovelier  flower 

On  earth  was  never  sown; 
Tins  child  I  to  mysdf  will  take; 
She  shall  be  mine^  and  I  will  make 

A  lady  of  my  own. 
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*  Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse  :   and  with  me 

The  girl,  in  rock  and  plaio, 
In  earth  and  heaTen,  in  glade  and  bower. 
Shall  feel  aa  Oferaedog  power 
To  kindle  or  restnuu 

'She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 

Or  up  the  mountain  springs; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 

Of  mtite  insensate  things. 

'  The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her;  for  her  the  willow  bend; 

Nor  ihaU  she  fiul  10  see 
Even  in  the  motions  of  the  storm 
Grace  that  shall  moold  the  maiden's  form 

By  siknt  sympathy. 

'The  stars  of  midnight  shaU  be  dear 
To  her}  and  she  shall  Jean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 
Where  nvulets  danoe  tfacv  wayward  roondy 
And  beauty  bom  of  mui'nuuing  soood 

Shall  naaa  into  her  fiiee. 

« And  Tital  fiseltiig^  of  delight 

Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 

Her  viigin  bosom  swell; 
Such  tfaoi;tghts  to  Lucy  I  will  gnre 
While  she  and  I  together  live 

Here  in  tfab  happy  delL' 
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Thus  Nature  spake — The  work  was  done — 
How  boon  my  Lucy's  race  was  nmJ 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 
This  heath,  this  calm  and  quiet  scene,- 
The  meniory  of  what  has  beei^ 

And  Dcver  more  will  be. 

A  SLUMBER  did  my  spirit  seaT; 

I  had  no  human  fears: 
She  seem'd  a  thing  that  codd  not  (eel 
The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force; 

She-  neither  hears  nor  sees; 
Roii'd  round  in  earth's  diurnal  course^ 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  aod  trees. 

f20.      Upon  Westminster  Briie^ 

PARTH  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair: 
*^    Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 

A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty: 
This  City  now  doth  like  a  g^urment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning;  silent,  bare, 

Ships,  towers,  domes^  theatres,  and  temples  lie 

Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky; 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Nefer  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 

In  his  first  splendour  valley,  rocl^  or  hill; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  adm  so  deep! 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will; 
Dear  Godl  the  very  houses  seem  asleep; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  b  lying  stOl! 
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£,vmmg  on  Calais  Beach 


TT  b  a  beniieous  embg^  calm  and  ficc^ 

^    The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nnn 
Breathless  with  adoratioD;  the  tiroad  sun 

Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity; 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  b  on  the  seas 
Listen !  the  mi^^hty  Being  is  awake, 
And  dual  with  his  eternal  motion  make 

A  sound  like  thunder — cvciLu^tingly. 

Dear  Cliild  !   dear  Girl !  that  walkcbi  with  me  heie| 
If  thou  ap]>cai  urttouch'd  by  solemn  Uiought^ 
Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine: 

Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year; 
And  worshipp'st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 


/Z2.  On  the  Extinction  of  the  Fmetian 

Republic,  i8c2 


ONCE  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee; 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  West :  the  worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth^ 
Venice,  the  eldest  Child  of  Liberty. 
She  was  a  maiden  Citjr,  bright  and  fine; 
No  guile  sednced,  no  foroe  conld  violate  ;• 
And,  when  she  took  onto  heiaelf'  a  mate, 
She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea. 
And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories  fadev 

Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay; 
Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 

Wlicn  her  Kmg  life  hath  reachM  its  fin.:I  d  ly : 
Men  arc  we,  and  nu:st  grieve  when  even  th  ■  vShade 
Of  that  which  oace  was  great  is  pass'd  away. 
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Jinglmd,  1802 
^23.  i 

FRIEND  !  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look 
For  comfort,  being,  as  I  am,  opprest. 
To  tJiink.  that  now  our  liie  is  only  drest 

For  show ;  mean  handy-work  of  craftsman,  cook. 

Or  groom! — We  must  run  glittering  like  a  brook 
In  the  open  suashine,  or  we  are  imbiest: 
The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best: 

No  grandeur  now  m  nature  or  in  book 

Delights  us.    Rapine,  avarice,  expense. 
This  b  idolatry;  and  these  we  adore: 
Plain  livmg  and  high  thinking  are  no  more : 
The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 

Is  gone;  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence, 
And  pure  idigicm  bieathiog  hooaefaold  laws. 

* 

\J{  ILTON !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hoiu  : 
^        England  hath  need  of  thee:  she  is  a  fen 

Of  stagnant  waters:  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower. 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 

Of  inward  happiness.   We  are  selfish  meni 

O  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again, 
And  give  us  manners,  viitue^  fteedom,  power! 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwek  apart; 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  sen: 

Pure  as  the  naked  heaTens,  majeakic^  free, 

So  didst  thon  travel  on  life's  common  way, 
In  cheerfiil  godliness;  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  00  herself  did  ky. 
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f2f.  m 

GR£AT  men  htfc  bcco  among  us ;  hands  thai  peoo'd 
And  tongues  that  utter'd  wisdom — better  none: 
The  later  Sidney^  Manrd,  Harrington, 
YouQg  Vane^  and  otfaeis  who  call'd  Milton  friend. 
These  moxiUsts  could  act  and  comprehend: 
They  knew  how  genmne  glory  was  put  on; 
Taught  us  how  rightfiilly  a  nation  shone 
In  splendour:  what  strength  was,  that  would  not  bend 
Bat  m  magnanimous  meelness.   Francey  'tis  strange, 
Hath  brought  forth  no  such  sods  as  we  had  then* 
Perpetual  emptiness  !  unceasing  change ! 
No  bini^le  volume  paramount,  no  code, 
No  m:ister  spirit,  no  dcLermincLl  road; 
But  equally  a  waot  of  booics  and  men! 

S26.  w 

TT  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  flood 

*     Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  o]^n  sea 

Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  iiowM,  *with  pomp  of  waters,  unwithstood,*— - 
Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 

Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  banda^ — 

That  this  roost  famous  stream  in  hog^i  and  sands 
Should  perish;  and  to  cyH  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.    In  our  halls  is  hung 

Annonry  of  the  inrinctUe  Knights  of  old; 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 

That  Shakespeare  spikei  the  ftith  and  moiils  hold 
Which  Miltoo  held. — In  everything  we  are  spmng 

Of  £aith*a  first  bloody  hive  titles  mamfold. 
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/27.  V 

VVTHEN  I  have  borne  m  memory  what  has  tamed 

^      Great  Nations,  how  ennobling  thoughts  depart 

When  men  change  swords  for  ledgers,  and  desert 
The  studcnL'b  bower  for  gold,  some  fears  uQoamed 
I  had,  my  Country — am  I  to  be  blamed  ? 

Now,  when  I  think  of  thee,  and  what  thou  art. 

Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
Of  those  unfihal  fears  I  am  ashamed. 
For  dearly  must  we  prize  thee;  we  who  find 

In  thee  a  bulwark  for  the  cause  of  men; 

And  I  by  my  affection  was  beguiled: 

What  wonder  if  a  Poet  now  and  then, 
Among  the  many  movements  of  his  zaadf 

Felt  for  thee  as  a  lover  or  a  child! 

y28.         The  Solitary  Reaper 

DEHOLD  her,  single  m  the  field, 

Yon  solitary  Highland  Lass! 
Reaping  and  siogyng  by  herself; 

Stop  here,  or  g^tly  jnss  t 
Alone  she  cms  and  binds  the  grain. 
And  sings  a  mehiDch<dy  strain; 
O  listen  1  for  the  Vale  profound 
Is  oveiilowittg  with  the  sound. 

Nn  Wghting^  did  efer  chaant 
More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 

Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt, 
Among  Arabian  sands: 
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A  ?oice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  Cuckoo-birdy 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  £yrthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? — . 

Perhaps  the  plain n\c  numbers  flow 
i'OL  old,  unhappy,  far-otF  things, 

And  battles  long  ago : 
Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ? 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again? 

Whace'er  the  theroe^  the  Maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending; 

I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work. 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending;^ 

I  listened,  motionless  and  sull ; 
And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

r2p.  Terfect  IVoman 

CHE  was  a  phantom  of  delight 

^   When  fim  she  gleam'd  upon  my  si-lit ; 

A  kifely  apparition,  sent 

To  be  a  moment's  ornament; 

Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair ; 

Like  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 

But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 

From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn; 

A  dancing  siiajx?,  an  image  gay, 

To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 
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I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too ! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free^ 

And  steps  of  yir^  liberty; 

A  coDDtenaiKe  m  which  did  meet 

Sweet  recocdsi  promises  as  sweet; 

A  aeataie  not  too  bright  or  gpod 

For  human  oature^s  daily  food; 

For  truisient  sonowsi  simpk  wiles, 

Praise,  Uame^  lo?e^  kiasesi  tear%  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine; 
A  being  Ixeathing  thoughtful  faieathi 
A  traveller  betwiict  fife  and  dctth; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill; 
A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  j 
And  yet  a  Spint  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light. 

fjo.  7>affhdiU 

I  WANDER'D  lonely  as  a  cloud 

*     TJiai  lloais  on  high  o'er  vales  and  ixillji, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host,  of  golden  daffodils ; 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  «Dd  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  Milky  Way, 
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They  stretch 'd  in  never-ending  line 

Along  the  margin  of  a  bay  : 
Ten  tiiousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  spnghdy  dance. 

The  warn  beside  them  danced,  but  tiicy 
Omdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee: 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay, 
In  such  a  jocund  company : 
I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 
What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought: 

For  oft)  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 

In  vaomt  or  in  pensive  mood. 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  sohtiufc  ; 
And  then  niy  heart  with  pleasure  tillg^ 
And  dances  with  the  dafibdils. 

fit.  Ode  to  7>uty 

CTERN  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God  I 

^    O  Duty!  if  that  name  thou  lov^ 

Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 

To  check  the  erring  and  reprove  i 

Tho%  who  srt  victory  and  kw 

wnen  empty  terrors  overawe ; 

From  vab  temptations  dost  set  free; 

And  cahn'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity ! 

There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  00  them;  who^  in  love  and  troth, 
Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth: 
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'  Glad  hearts !  without  reproach  or  blot ; 
Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  It  not : 

0,  if  through  con£deace  misplaced 

They  fail,  thy  saviog  annSi  dnad  Power  i  around  them  cast. 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright. 

And  happy  will  our  satore  be, 

When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 

And  joy  its  own  security. 

And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 

Even  DOW,  who,  not  unwisely  bold, 

Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed; 

Yet  seek  thy  Bna  8iq)port,  according  to  their  need. 

1,  loving  fifeedom,  and  untried; 
No  sport  of  every  random  gust, 
Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide, 

Too  Mindly  have  reposed  my  trust: 

And  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 

Thy  timely  mandate,  I  del n'd 

The  task,  in  snioothcr  walks  to  stray ; 

But  thee  I  now  would  serre  more  stricdy,  if  I  may. 

Tiiiough  no  disturbance  of  my  soul. 

Or  strong  conipuiicuun  iu  me  wrought, 

1  supplicate  for  thy  control ; 

But  in  the  quietness  of  thought. 

Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires; 

I  feel  the  weight  of  chance-desires; 

My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name, 

I  loi^  for  a  repose  that  ever  b  the  same. 

Yet  not  the  less  would  I  throughout 
Still  act  according  to  the  voice 
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Of  my  own  wish;  and  feel  past  doubt 
That  my  submissiveness  was  choice: 
Not  seeking  in  the  school  of  pride 
For  *  precepts  over  dignified,* 
Denial  and  restraint  I  prize 

No  farther  than  they  breed  a  second  Will  more  wise. 

Stem  Lawgiver!  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace ; 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face: 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds, 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong; 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  Thee,  are  fresh  and 
strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power! 

I  call  thee :  I  myself  commend 

Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour; 

O,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end ! 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 

Tiie  spirit  of  self-sacrifice; 

The  confidence  of  reason  give; 

And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  bondman  let  me  live ! 

/J  2.  The  Rainhow 

\\  Y  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky : 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die! 
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The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man  | 
And  I  oodd  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  fay  natiiEal  piety, 

"^UNS  fiet  not  at  their  convent's  narrow  room; 
And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  cel]% 
And  students  widi  their  pensive  cttadeb; 
Maids  at  the  ^thxA^  the  weaver  at  has  loom. 
Sit  blithe  and  happy ;  bees  that  soar  Ibr  bloom, 
High  as  the  highest  peak  of  Furness  fells, 
Will  murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxglove  bells: 
In  truth  the  prison  unto  whicli  \vc  doom 
Ourselves  no  prison  is :  and  hence  for  me, 
In  sundry  moods,  *twas  pastime  to  be  bound 
Within  the  Sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground; 
Pleased  if  some  souls  (for  s\ich  there  needs  must  be) 
Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty, 
Should  find  brief  solace  there^  as  I  have  found. 

CCORN  not  the  Sonnet;  Critic,  you  have  fiowu*d> 
^    Mindless  of  its  just  honours ;  with  this  key 

Shakespeare  unlock*d  his  heart;  the  melody 
Qi  this  small  lute  gave  case  to  Petrarch^s  wound; 
A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound; 

With  it  Camoens  soothed  an  exile's  grief ; 

The  Sonnet  glitter*d  a  gay  myrtle  leaf 
Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 
His  visionary  brow:  a  glow-worm  lamp, 

It  cheer'd  mild  Spenseri  cail'd  from  Faeiy^laod 
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To  struggle  through  dark  ways;  and  wheo  a  damp 

Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  hb  hand 
The  Thing  became  a  tnimpet;  whence  he  blew 
Sottl-oniniatiog  stiainB— alaS|  too  fewl 


nr.  The  tVorid 

n~^HE  world  is  too  much  with  uss  late  and  soon, 
^     Getting  and  spending,  we  laf  waste  our  powers : 

Ltcde  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon! 
This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 

And  are  up-gatherM  now  like  sleeping  flowers; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tone; 
It  moves  us  not. — Great  God!  Fd  rather  be 

A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn; 
So  might  I,  sLinding  on  this  pkasant  ic^ 

Have  glimpses  thai  would  make  me  less  foiio*aj 
Have  sight  ot  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 


Si6.  Ode 

inUmalkns  of  Immortality  from  Recollections  of 
Early  CbUdbood 

T^HERE  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream, 
A     TJig  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 

To  iiic  did  seem 
Apjjareird  in  celestial  lit^ht, 
The  glory  and  the  ircshness  oi  a  dream. 
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It  is  Dot  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore; — 
Ttira  wheresoever  I  may. 
By  night  or  day. 
The  tSungs  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  lee  no  more. 

The  nunbow  comes  and  goes, 
And  lovely  is  the  rose; 

The  moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  iound  her  when  the  hcavcQS  are  bare; 

Waters  on  a  starry  night 

Are  beautiful  and  fair; 
The  sunshine  is  a  gkinous  birth; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  pass'd  away  a  glory  from  the  earth* 

Now,  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  soog. 
And  while  the  young  Iambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor^s  sound, 
To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief: 
A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief^ 

And  I  again  am  su-ong : 
The  cataracts  blow  tlic:r  uuni]>cts  from  the  sleep; 
No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  wiong; 
I  hear  the  echoes  throuj^h  the  mountains  tiirong, 
The  Winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep, 
And  all  the  earth  is  g^y; 
Land  and  sea 
Give  themselves  up  to  jollity, 

And  with  the  heart  of  May 
Doth  every  beast  keep  holiday;—* 
Thou  Child  of  Joy, 
Shout  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shouts,  thou  ha]  py 
Shepherd-boy  I 
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Ye  hiesadd  creatures,  I  have  heard  the  call 

Ye  to  each  other  make^  I  see 
The  hearar  Jangh  with  you  to  jaar  jnbiieei 

My  heart  is  tt  your  £estiYal^ 
My  head  hath  its  cofooal, 
The  fiiUness  of  your  bliss,  I  fed^I  fed  it  alL 

0  evil  day!  if  I  were  sullen 
While  Earth  herself  is  adorning, 

This  sweet  -morning, 
And  the  children  are  culling 

On  c?ery  side, 
In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide, 
Fresh  iiowers;  while  tlie  sun  siiines  wari% 
And  the  babe  leaps  up  on  his  mother's  arm: — 

1  hear,  I  hear^  with  joy  I  hear! 
— But  there's  a  tree,  of  many,  one^ 

A  siqgte  field  which  I  have  look'd  upon, 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  b  gooes 

The  pansy  at  my  feet 

Doth  the  same  tale  repeat: 
Whither  is  icd  the  visionary  gleam  ? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream? 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 
The  boul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star^ 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 
And  comeib  from  afar: 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  tniliiig  cbuds  of  glory  do  we  COOK 

From  God,  who  is  our  homet 
Heaven  lies  sboat  us  in  oar  infimcyl 
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Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  Boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flo^ia^ 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy; 
The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  finom  the  east 
Must  trevel,  still  is  Nature's  priest, 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended} 
At  length  the  Man  peioeiws  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind, 
And,  even  with  something  of  a  mother's  mind, 
And  no  unworthy  aim. 

The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate  Man, 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  lliat  imperial  palace  whence  lie  came. 

Behold  the  ChOd  among  his  new-bom  blisses, 

A  six  years'  darling  of  a  pi^y  sizel 

See,  where  'toid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies. 

Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses, 
With  light  u}x)n  him  from  his  father's  eyes! 
See,  at  his  Icet,  some  little  ])Ian  or  chart, 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  lifc^ 
Shaped  by  himself  with  ncwly-iearoM  art; 

A  wedding  or  n  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral  ; 

And  this  hath  now  his  iieart, 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song: 
Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  lo?c^  or  strife; 
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But  it  will  not  be  long 

Ere  this  be  thrown  aside, 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  actor  cons  another  pan; 
Fillmg  ffom  dme  to  tiine  his  ^hnmonms  stage' 
With  all  the  PeraODS,  down  to  palsied  Age, 
That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage; 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Weie  eadichb  iiniution. 

Thou,  whose  exterior  sembl  mce  doth  beHc 

Thy  soul's  immensity  j 
Thou  best  philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  eye  among  the  hlmd, 
That,  deaf  and  ailenty  read'st  the  eternal  dcep^ 
Hanoaed  for  ever  by  the  eternal  mind,^ 

Miglbty  propfaetl  Seer  blestl 

On  whom  those  truths  do  test, 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lifcs  to  find. 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave } 
Thon,  over  whom  thy  Immortality 
Broods  like  the  Day,  a  master  o'er  a  slave, 
A  preseiice  wliich  is  not  to  be  put  by; 

To  wlioiii  the  grave 
Is  but  a  lonely  bed  without  ti  c  sense  or  sight 

Of  day  or  the  warm  light, 
A  place  of  thought  where  we  in  waiting  lie; 
Thou  litde  Child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaTen-bom  freedom  on  thy  being's  height, 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke. 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife? 
FuH  soon  thy  sod  sbsU  have  her  earthly  freighlt 
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And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight, 
Heavy  as  firost,  aixi  deep  almost  as  hhi 

O  joy  I  that  io  our  embeiB 
Is  something  that  doth  live^ 
T'hat  nature  yet  leroemben 
What  was  so  fiigHnel 
The  bought  of  onr  past  years  in  roe  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benediction :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest— 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  bu'^y  or  at  rest, 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fi uttering  in  his  breast:— 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise} 
But  for  those  obstinate  qtttstioning^ 
Of  sense  and  outward  things^ 
Fallings  from  us,  Tanishings; 
Blank  mispTin^  of  a  Cieatufe 
Moving  about  in  woiMs  not  realized, 
High  mstinets  before  whidi  our  mortal  Nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised: 
But  for  those  first  aHeetions, 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fount;i  in-light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master-light  of  all  our  seeing  ; 
Uj.>hold  US,  chensh,  and  have  power  to  ni^ke 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence »  troths  that  wake^ 

To  perish  never< 
Which  neither  lisdessness,  nor  mad  endenfour. 
Nor  Man  nor  Boy, 
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Nor  al!  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Cto  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  ! 

Hence  in  a  season  ot  calm  weather 
Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sc» 
Whkli  brought  us  hither, 
Can  ia  a  moment  tnfel  thither, 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  vatert  rolling  evennoie. 

Then  sbg,  ye  birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  songl 
And  let  the  young  lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor's  sound! 
We  in  thought  will  join  your  throng. 

Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play, 

Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 

Fed  the  gladness  of  the  May ! 
What  though  the  ladianoe  which  was  once  so  bright 
Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight, 

Though  nothing  caa  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splcniiuLir  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower  | 

We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind  j 

In  the  primal  synipatliy 

Which  having  been  must  ever  be; 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering; 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death, 
In  years  that  biing  the  philosophic  mind* 

AvA  O  ye  Fountains,  Me 'dows,  Hills,  and  Groves, 
forebode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves  ! 
Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might ; 
I  only  hawe  lelinqutsh'd  one  delight 
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To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 
1  love  the  brooks  whicli  down  tlieir  channels  fret. 
Even  more  than  when  I  tripp*d  lichtly  as  they; 
The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-bom  Day 

Is  lovely  yet ; 
The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  SUQ 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  oUier  palms  are  woo. 
Thanks  to  the  haman  heart  by  which  we  liWf 
Thaoks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys»  and  fbars, 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

J  37*  2)esiJlma 

CURPRISED  by  joy— impatieiit  as  the  Wind 

^   I  turned  to  share  the  transport — !  with  whom 

But  Thee,  deep  buried  in  the  sOent  tomb, 
That  spot  which  no  ▼icissitnde  can  find^ 
Love^  faithful  love,  lecall'd  thee  to  my  mind — 

But  how  could  I  forget  thee  ?  Through  what  power, 

Even  for  the  least  division  of  an  hour, 
Have  I  been  so  beguiled  as  to  be  blind 
To  my  most  grievous  loss  ? — That  thought's  return 

Was  the  worst  pang  that  sorrow  ever  bor^ 
Save  one,  one  only,  when  I  stood  forlorn, 

Knowing  niy  h.eart's  best  treasure  was  no  more; 
That  neither  present  time,  nor  years  unborn 

Could  to  my  sight  that  heavenly  hct  restore. 
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Xj<?.  f^aleJictory  &nnci  to  the  River  X>uMoh 

T  THOUGHT  of  Tbee,  my  partner  and  my  guide, 
As  bebg  pasa^d  away.— "Vain  sympathies! 

For,  backivanl,  Dnddonl  as  I  cast  my  eyes, 
I  see  what  waa^  and  ia^  and  will  abide; 
StiU  glides  the  Stream,  and  shall  for  em  glide; 

The  Font!  remains,  the  Function  never  dies; 

While  we,  the  biave,  the  mighty,  and  the  wise, 
We  Men,  who  in  our  mom  of  youth  defied 
The  dements,  must  vanish ; — be  it  so ! 

Enough,  if  something  from  our  hands  iiave  power 

To  live,  and  act,  and  serve  the  future  hour; 
And  if,  as  toward  the  silent  tomb  we  go,  fdowcr, 

Through  love,  Uirough  hope,  and  faith's  traosceodent 
We  ^Del  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know* 

pj'ROM  low  to  high  doth  dissolution  elimh, 
^    And  sink  firom  high  to  lov,  along  a  scale 

Of  awfid  notes,  whose  concoid  shall  not  fail; 
A  moaical  hot  mehmcholy  chime^ 
Which  they  can  hear  who  meddle  not  with  crime, 

Nor  aiarice^  nor  OYer-anxious  care. 

Truth  finis  not;  but  her  outward  forms  diat  bear 
The  longest  date  do  melt  like  frosty  rime, 
That  in  the  morning  wliiten'd  hill  and  plain 
And  is  no  more ;  drop  like  the  f  owcr  sublime 

Of  yesterday,  which  royally  did  wear 
His  crown  of  weeds,  but  could  not  rven  susrnin 

Some  casual  shout  that  broke  the  silent  air, 
Or  the  ^niiT'^gin^Ht  touch  of  Time. 
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S40,  The  Trosachs 

nrHERE's  not  a  nook  within  this  sdemn  Pass 
*'    But  m»  an  wft  con&asioDal  for  one 

Taught  by  hb  sununer  vpesnt^  his  aatmnn  gone, 
That  Life  is  but  a  tale  of  monung  grass 
Withered  at  ere.    From  scenes  of  art  which  chase 

That  thourjit  away,  turn,  and  with  watchful  eyes 

Feed  it  'mid  Nature's  old  felicities, 
Rocks,  rivers,  and  smooth  lakes  more  clear  than  glass 
Untoucli'd,  unbreathed  upon.    Thrice  happy  ^ues^ 

If  from  a  golden  perch  of  aspen  spray 

(October's  workmanship  to  rival  May) 
The  pensive  warbler  of  the  ruddy  breast 

That  moral  sweeten  by  a  hesYen-Canght  lay. 
Lulling  the  year,  with  all  its  caiesi  to  rest! 

X4/.  Speak  I 

HY  art  thou  silent!    Is  tfay  love  a  plant 
Of  such  weak  fibte  tint  the  treacherous  air 
Of  absence  wfthers  what  was  once  so  hat\ 

Is  there  no  debt  to  pay,  no  boon  to  grant  \ 

Yet  have  my  thoughts  lur  tlict-  Lx.'tn  vigilant^ 
Bound  to  thy  service  with  unceasing  care, 

The  mind's  least  generous  wish  a  mendicant 

For  naught  but  what  thy  happiness  could  spare. 

Speak — though  this  sott  warm  heart,  once  free  to  hold 
A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  and  min^ 

Be  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary  cold 
Than  a  forsaken  bird's-nest  fili'd  with  snow 
'Mid  its  own  bush  of  leafless  eglantine — 
Speak,  that  my  torturing  doubts  their  cod  nu^  know! 
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TrmJ  Maisie 

pROUD  Maisie  is  in  the  «ood»  ^^"^ 
*•      Walking  so  early; 
Sweet  Robin  sits  on  tlie  bush, 
SiogiDg  so  rarely. 

*Tell  me,  thou  bonoy  bird, 

When  shall  I  many  me?* 
^^Wheii  six  bfaw  genttemeo 

Kiifcwaid  shall  carry  ye/ 

'Who  makes  the  bridal  bed, 

Birdie^  say  trdy?' 
— *The  grey-headed  sexton 

That  delyes  the  grave  dnly. 

•The  glow-worm  o*er  grave  and  stone 

Shall  light  thee  steady ; 
The  owl  from  the  steeple  sil^ 

WeUome^  ]kroad  ladyT 

f4J«  Briffidl  Bmk^ 

r\    BRIGNALL  banks  are  wild  and  feir. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green. 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there, 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen: 
And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton  HaU| 

Beneath  the  tmrets  high, 
A  Maiden  on  the  castle  wall 

Was  singing  merrily  X'— 
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*0,  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 
And  Greta  woods  are  green! 

I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there 
Than  reign  otir  English  Queen.' 

*If,  Maiden,  thou  wouldst  wend  with  me 

To  leave  both  tower  and  town, 
Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we. 

That  dwell  by  dale  and  do\vn : 
And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read. 

As  rend  full  well  you  may, 
Then  to  the  green-wood  shalt  thou  speed 

As  blithe  as  Queen  of  May.' 

Yet  sung  she,  'Brignall  banks  are  fair. 
And  Greta  woods  are  green ! 

I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there 
Thaa  reign  our  English  Queen* 

*I  read  you  by  your  bugle  horn 

And  by  your  palfrey  good, 
I  read  you  for  a  Ranger  sworn 

To  keep  the  King's  green -wood.* 
•A  Ranger,  Lady,  winds  his  hon^ 

And  'tis  at  peep  of  light} 
His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  mori^ 

And  miiie  at  dead  of  m^fau' 

Yet  sung  she,  *Bru;n.ill  banks  are  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  gay  f 
I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there, 

To  leigQ  his  QuecQ  of  May  I 

«With  burnish'd  brand  and  musketOOO 
So  gallantly  you  come. 
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I  read  you  for  a  bold  Dragoon, 
That  lists  the  tack  of  drum.' 

'I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum,. 
No  more  the  trumpet  hear; 

But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  huroy 
My  comndes  take  the  spear. 

*  And  0  !  though  Brignall  banks  be  fair, 

And  Greu  woods  be  gay, 
Yet  niickle  must  the  maiden  dare, 
Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May! 

*  Maiden  I  a  nameless  Hfe  I  lead, 

A  nameless  death  I'll  die; 
The  fiend  whose  ianten  liglits  the  mead* 

Were  better  mate  than  1 1 
And  when  Fm  with  my  comrades  met 

Beneath  the  green-wood  bough. 
What  once  we  were  we  all  forget, 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now/ 

Cbonu,  Yet  Brigoall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 
And  Greta  woods  are  green, 
And  you  may  gather  flowers  theie 
Would  grace  a  sonuner  queen* 

I  OOK  not  thoii  on  beauty's  charming; 

Sit  thou  still  when  kings  aic  arming; 
Taste  not  wlieo  the  wine-cup  glistens; 
Speak  not  when  the  people  listens; 
Stop  thine  ear  against  the  singer; 
From  the  red  gold  keep  thy  finger; 
Vacant  heart  and  hand  and  eye. 
Easy  live  and  quiet  die. 
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f 4f,  Answer 

SOUND,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife! 
To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  ao  age  without  a  name* 


Tic  Jtovcr^s  Adiem 


A 


WEARY  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid» 
A  weary  lot  is  thine! 
To  pull  the  chorn  thy  brow  to  tvaid, 

And  press  the  me  for  wine. 
A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  bhe^ 
A  doid)Iet  of  die  Lincoln  green  ■  ■ 
No  more  of  me  ye  knew, 
My  Love! 
No  more  of  me  ye  knew* 

'This  mom  is  merty  June,  I  trow, 

The  rose  is  budding  fain ; 

But  she  shall  bloom  in  winter  soow 

Ere  we  two  meet  again.* 
— He  turned  his  charger  as  he  spuke 

Upon  the  river  shore, 
He  gave  the  bridle-reins  a  sluil^, 

Said  ^  Adieu  for  evermore, 
My  Love  I 
And  adieu  for  efermoce.' 
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Vatriotism 


T47. 


I. 


O  R£ATHES  theie  the  man  with  amil  90  deadt 
Who  nmr  to  himsdf  hath  aaid, 

'This  is  my  owii»  my  nadfe  land!  * 
Whose  heart  hath  fie*er  wtthtn  him  horii'd 
As  home  his  footstq>s  he  hath  turnM 

From  wanderin:;  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  such  tiicic  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  Minstrel  mptures  swell  ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
Tiie  wretch,  concentred  all  to  self, 
Lmng,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  file  dust  from  whence  he  sprung 
Unw^  unhonourM,  and  unsung. 

/4J.  2.  iVr/rofi,  Fui^  Fox 


New  life  revolving  summer  brings; 


The  genial  call  dead  Nature  hears, 
And  in  her  glory  reappears. 


But  oh,  my  Country's  wintry  state 
What  seoood  spring  shall  renovate? 
What  powerful  caU  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike  and  the  wise; 
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The  mind  that  thought  for  Britam's  wcaiy 

The  hand  that  gra^'d  the  victor  steel? 

The  venial  son  oew  life  bestows 

Even  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  $ 

But  vainly,  vainly  may  he  shine 

Wheie  glory  wee{Ki  o'er  Nklson's  shiine ; 

And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom 

That  shroudsy  O  Pitt,  thy  hdlow'd  tomb! 

Deep  giaved  in  every  British  heart, 

O  never  let  those  names  depart  I 

Say  to  your  sons, — ^Lo,  here  his  grave^ 

Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave ! 

To  him,  as  to  the  burning  levin, 

Short,  bright,  resistless  course  was  given. 

Where'er  his  country's  foes  were  found 

Was  heard  the  fated  thunder's  sound, 

Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore, 

Roli'd,  blazed,  destroyed — and  was  no  more. 

Nor  moam  ye  less  bis  perish'd  worth, 
Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth, 
And  launch^  that  thunderbolt  of  war 

On  Egypt,  Hafnia,  Trafalgar; 
Who,  born  to  guide  such  high  emprise, 
For  Britain's  weal  was  early  wise; 
Alas !  to  whom  the  Almighty  gave. 
For  Britain's  sins,  an  early  grave! 
— His  worth,  who  in  his  mightiest  hour 
A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power, 
Spum'd  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf, 
And  served  his  Albion  for  hoself; 
Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  amain 
Strain'd  at  subjectbn's  bursting  rein, 
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O'er  their  wild  mood  full  conquest  gab'd. 

The  pfide  he  would  not  orushy  mtniii'dy 

Showed  their  fierce  zeal  a  woidiier  cansoy 

And  fanmght  the  fiman'a  arm  to  aid  the  freeman'a  lawa. 

Hadst  thoa  hot  lived,  dloogh  atripp'd  of  power, 
A  watdunan  on  the  lonely  tower, 

Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land. 

When  fraud  or  danjTcr  were  al  haad ; 

By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon-light, 

Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright ; 

As  sjiuc  proud  column,  though  alone, 

Tiiy  strength  had  propp'd  the  tottering  throne. 

Now  is  the  stately  column  broke, 

The  bcacon-light  is  quench'd  in  smoki^ 

The  trumpet's  silver  voice  is  stiU, 

The  warder  silent  on  the  hilll 

O  think,  how  to  hia  latest  day, 

When  Death,  just  horertng,  claimed  his  prey. 

With  Paluiuie*s  maltef^d  mood 

Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood 

Each  caU  for  needful  reat  repell'd, 

Widi  dying  hand  the  niddcr  held, 

Till  in  his  ^  with  ftteful  away 

The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way. 

Then — while  on  Britain's  thousand  plains 

One  unpolluted  church  remains, 

Whose  peaceful  hells  ne'er  sent  around 

Tiic  bloodv  toesin's  maddening  sound. 

But  stil!  upon  the  haliow  d  day 

Convoke  tl>e  swains  to  praise  and  pray; 

While  ^th  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
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Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear: — 
He  who  preserfed  them,  Prrr,  lies  here! 

Nor  yet  8iq)press  the  generous  sigb^ 

Because  his  rival  slumbers  nig|i; 

Nor  be  thy  Re^ueaat  dumb 

Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb. 

For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost, 

When  best  employed,  and  wanted  most; 

Moure  genius  high,  and  lore  profound, 

And  wit  that  loTed  to  play,  not  wound; 

And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine 

To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine ; 

And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow— 

They  sleep  with  him  v. ho  sleeps  below: 

And,  if  thou  moum'st  they  could  not  save 

From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave. 

Be  erery  harsher  thought  suppressed. 

And  sacred  be  the  last  long  test. 

Hen^  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 

Lays  heroes,  patnoo,  bards,  and  king^; 

Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue, 

Of  those  who  (ought,  and  spoke,  and  sung; 

Here^  where  the  firetted  vaults  prolong 

The  distant  notes  of  holy  song, 

As  if  some  angcl  spoke  agen, 

*  All  ]x?acc  on  earth,  good-will  to  men* 5 

If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 

O,  here  let  prejudice  depart, 

And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside, 

Record  that  Fox  a  Briton  died! 

When  Europe  crouch'd  to  France's  yoke^ 

And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussts  broken 
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And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  brave 
Was  bartered  by  a  timorous  slafe— 
Even  then  dishoDOar's  peace  he  spumMy 
The  sullied  olive-branch  retum'd. 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  hstf 
And  nail'd  her  colours  to  the  mast! 
Hemo,  10  reward  his  finnoess,  g^ve 
A  portion  in  this  honoured  gnm; 
And  ne'er  held  inaiUe  in  its  tmst 
Of  two  sttch  wondrons  men  the  dust. 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  endoVd^ 
How  high  they  soared  above  the  crowd  I 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  raccy 

Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place; 

Like  tabled  gods,  their  mighty  war 

Shook  realiiis  and  nations  in  its  jar; 

Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 

Look'd  up  the  noblest  of  the  land, 

Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 

The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 

Spells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 

E'er  fiaroed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave, 

Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry, 

And  force  the  planets  from  the  sky. 

These  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these^ 

The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 

Genias,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone, 

For  ever  tomb'd  beneath  the  stone^ 

Where>*-taming  thought  to  human  pride 

Hie  mighty  chie6  sleep  side  by  side. 

Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 

Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier; 

6^ 
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0*er  Pitt's  the  mournful  icquKm  aound^ 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  fcbonod. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, 
*Here  let  their  discoid  with  them  diet 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separale  doom 
Whom  iaie  made  Brothera  in  the  tomb; 
Bttt  search  the  land  of  living  awDy 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  agen?* 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE 

X^^.   The  Ritm  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 


Part  I 


Aoandent 
Mariner 
nieeteth  thret 
rallanti 


el 
id<len  to  a 
wedding  feast, 


IT  is  an  ancient  lyfariner^ 
^    And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three. 
'By  thy  long  grey  beard  and  gUtteriog  eye^ 
and detaineUi'  Now  wlierefere  stopp*st  thoo  me? 

The  Bridi^|poom*s  doors  are  opeo'd  wide^ 
And  I  am  neiEt  of  kin; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set: 
May*st  hear  the  meny 


He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand, 
*  There  was  a  ship,'  quoth  he. 
*Hold  offl  unhand  me,  giey-bcard  loon  I' 
Eftsooos  his  hand  dropt  he. 


The  Wedding. 
Guest  is  spell- 

bourn!  bv  the 
fy  1-  K\\  the  ( >14 
seafaDii-  man, 
axtd  constratncxl 


He  holds  him  with  his  glitterii^ 
The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still, 
And  listens  like  a  three  years^ 
c'^hTto^  The  Mariner  hsch  his  wilL 
6al 
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The  Weddmg-Gwst  sat  on  a  stone : 
He  cannot  choose  but  he.ir; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  aocieat  maily 
The  bright-eyed  Manner. 

*The  ship  was  cheer'd,  the  harbour  dear'd) 

Merrily  did  we  drop 

Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 

fidow  the  lii^thoose  top. 

The  Sun  came  up  upon  the  left. 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he! 
And  he  sbooe  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  the  aea. 

Higher  and  higher  every  day, 
Till  over  the  mast  at  noon  * 


TIm  Mariner 
Idb  bow  the 
•hip  uilrd 
■cntthward  Htih 
a  goo  J  wind 
and  fair 
weather,  till 
It  reached  tte 
Liocw 


The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his  breast^ 
For  he  hmd  the  load  bassoon. 


The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  haU» 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she; 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  lueiiy 


Thr  W  IVmZ 

Guest  hcaietli 
the  bridal 
mosic ;  hot  the 
Mariner  con- 
tinMlh  hit  tale. 


The  Wcddtng-Gnesl  he  beat  his  hieasly 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  hut  hcari 
And  dns  ^pahe  on  dial  ancient  maoi 
The  bfij^iiFeyed  Manner* 

'And  now  the  Storm-bJast  came,  and  he 

Was  tyrannous  and  strong: 

He  struck  with  his  o'er  taking  wings, 
And  chased  us  south  along. 


Tke  eUp  dniwfi 

by  a  (tonn  to- 
ward the  Soeth 
Pble. 
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With  sloping  masts  and  dipping  prow, 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 
And  forward  bends  his  head, 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roar*d  the  blast. 
And  southward  aye  we  iied. 

Ami  now  there  came  both  misl  and  snow» 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold: 
And  ice,  mast^iigh,  came  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emerald. 

The  land  of  fcc,  And  tht  oi;';h  the  drifts  the  SQOWy  ciiitS 
tS?nl[wh"rl   I^i^  send  a  dismal  sheen: 
"*»  ^Jj'^'jjjj*  Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken— > 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  tfaer^ 

The  ice  was  all  aronnd: 

It  crack'd  and  growl'd,  and  roar'd  and  howl  d, 

Like  noises  in  a  bwuund  ! 


Till  a  great 
lea-btrd,  called 
the  Albatron, 
came  through 
the  now-fog, 
and  was  re- 
ceived with 
iTcat  jov  and 
hoapitaiitjr. 


At  length  did  cross  an  AlbatrosSi 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  sod. 
We  bail'd  it  in  God's  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat, 
And  round  and  round  it  liew. 
The  ice  did  sj)h:  with  a  thunder-fit; 
The  helmsman  steer'd  us  through  1 

And  a  good  south  wind  apfimg  up  behind; 
The  Albatross  did  follow, 
And  every  day,  for  ftod  or  play, 
Came  to  the  mariners*  hollo  1 


And  lot  the 

Albatross 

proveth  a  WnJ 
til  orri'Ti, 
and  foltoweth 
the  ahip  as  it 
reti'.MV  fl  north- 
wai  a  through  Cog  and  floating  ka. 
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In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud, 

it  {  erch'd  for  vcs|>crs  nine; 

W  hilcs  all  the  night,  througii  fog-smokc  white, 

Qiixumer'd  the  white  moonahioe*' 


The  ancient 
Marinrr  in> 


•God  save  dice,  ancient  Mariner, 

From  the  fiends,  that  plague  thee  thus! —  hospitably* 

Why  look'.t  thou  50?'—^  With  my  crossbow  bUlTig'SS""* 
I  shot  the  Albatross. 


Part  II 

•The  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right: 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he. 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  gpod  south  wind  still  Uew  behind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  phy 
Came  to  the  niarioers*  hollo! 

And  I  had  done  a  beUiah  thing, 

And  it  would  work  'era  woe: 

For  all  averr'd  I  had  killM  the  faiid 

That  made  the  breeze  to  Uow. 

Ah  wretch!  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay, 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow! 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God%  own  head. 

The  glorious  Sun  uprist: 

Then  all  awr'd  I  had  kilIM  the  biid 

That  bnraght  the  fog  and  mist. 

Twas  righ^  said  they,  such  buds  to  slay, 

That  faring  the  fog  and  mist. 


Hb  ililpaiatcs 

the  andent 

Mariiirr  for 
killing  the  bird 

of  £9od  tack. 


Bui  when  the 
fog  clearrd  ofl^ 
tbey  justifv  thi» 
samf!,  and  thus 
n);ikc  thcm- 
sc!ve»  accom* 
plic«s  is  the 
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The  fUr  breete 

continues;  the 


The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  ikwj 
ship  enters  the   The  furrow  follow'd  free; 

Mils  north-  We  Were  the  first  that  CfCT  buTSt 
rr'l'chrtbi'   I"'^        slicDt  sea. 


Line. 


The  ship  hath  Down  dropt  tlie  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down, 
been  saddenlj    rr*  j  j        u  u 

becalmed.         ^        ^d  as  sacl  could  be ; 

And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 

The  silence  of  the  seal 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky. 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon, 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 

Day  after  day,  d^iy  ^fter  day, 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion  ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
UpoD  a  painted  ocean* 

And  the  Alb»>   Water,  water,  everywhere, 
STSiS^^  And  aU  the  boaids  did  shrinkf 

Water,  water,  everywhere, 

Nor  any  drop  to  diink* 

The  very  deep  did  rot :  O  Christ ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  sUmy 


About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils, 
Bunt  g^eeo,  and  blue,  and  white* 
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A  Spirit  had 
followed  them ; 
onp  of  the  in- 
vtwble  inhabitp 
ants  of  this 
slanet,  nchher 
defMirted  •onta 
nor  anpcls ;  con- 

crrning-  wlvm  thr  learned  Jew,  Josepl  u*,  and  the  Platonic  Constanunopolitan| 
Michael  ps'-i:!!-,  rnav  !>>-  conMiltr,!.  1  hey  Me  vctj  nnmcnNi^  lod  tbCTC  {■  HO 
ciiinate  or  ektoeat  without  one  or  more. 


And  some  in  dreams  assurM 
Of  the  Spirit  that  piagoed  us  so ; 
Nine  ftthom  deep  he  had  followed  us 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snoir. 


And  e?ery  tonguei  tfaroogh  utter  droughty 
Was  withered  at  the  root; 
We  could  not  tspak^  no  moie  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 

Ah !  well  a-day  !   wh^t  rvil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  young  ! 
Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Aibatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 

Part  III 

*  There  pas<;ed  a  weary  time.    Each  throat 

Was  parch 'd,  and  glazed  each  eye. 

A  weary  tiroel  a  weary  time! 

How  glazed  each  weary  eye! 

When  looking  westward,  I  beheld 

A  soroethmg  in  the  sky* 

At  first  it  seem'd  a  little  speck. 
And  then  it  seem'd  a  mist ; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  misty  a  shape,  I  wisti 
And  still  it  oear*d  and  oear'd : 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite, 
It  plunged^  and  tack*d,  and  veer'd. 


The  &hi{Mnatei 
in  (heir  sore 
difttrcM,  wooJd 
lain  throw  the 

«  hole  goik  oa 
the  ancient 
Manner:  in 
tign  whereof 
they  hang  the 
dead  sonli  r  ' 
round  his  ni-«,  k. 


The  ancient 

Mariner  b<"- 

in  ib«  ckmcAt 
alkroft 
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Atitsnear<^r     With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  iips  baked, 

IiSm<th  him      Wc  could  nor  laugh  nor  wall  ; 

indlf«&    Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stocxil 

hMhh\l^       I  bit  my  arm,  I  suck'd  the  Ucxxlt 

"g^hfrom     And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail  I 

thim. 

With  throats  anslalcedy  with  black  lips  baked, 
Agape  they  heard  me  call: 
Aiiulioriof;  Graroercyl  they  for  joy  did  grin. 

And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  m, 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 


And  horror      See!  See!   (I  cried)  she  tacks  uo  morel 

follow      For     TT*  1  1  1 

can  it  be  a        Hither  tO  WOi  K  US  weal— 

SSSwJdiHoI^^  Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide, 
^nd  or  tide?    gj^^  steadies  with  upright  keel! 

The  western  wave  was  all  aflame. 
The  day  was  wellnigh  done  ! 
Almost  upoQ  the  westeni  wave 
Rested  the  broad,  bright  Son; 
When  that  strange  shape  drofe  suddenly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun, 

It  se-TTirth  him  And  Straight  the  Sun  was  fleck'd  with  ban 
tod  oif«  ilhi|r    (Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace  1), 

As  if  through  a  dung^n-grate  he  peered 

With  broad  and  buniiiig  feoe. 

Aha!  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  bod) 
How  fbt  she  nears  and  nmsl 
Are  those  her  sa3s  that  glance  in  the  Suui 
Like  restless  gosaameres? 
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Arc  iliose  her  ribs  through  which  the  ^UQ 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  ^mte  ? 
And  is  that  Womaa  ail  her  crew  ? 
Is  that  a  Death  ?  and  are  there  two  ? 
Is  Death  that  Woman's  mate? 

Her  Hps  were  red,  her  looks  were  free, 

Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold  : 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy, 
The  Nightmare-  Life-in-Dradi  was  she, 
Wiio  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came^ 

And  the  twain  wm  castmg  dioe$ 

**  The  game  is  done  1  Fve  won  1  I've  won  1 " 

Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  Sun's  rim  dips;  the  stars  rush  out: 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark;  ^ 
With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea. 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listcn'd  and  look'd  sideways  up  I 
Fear  at  my     art,  as  at  a  cup, 
My  life-blood  scem'd  to  sip  1 
The  star«  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night, 
The  steersman's  fncc  hy  h\%  lamp  gleam'd  wlute 
From  the  ^nils  the  dew  did  drip- 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  homid  Moon,  with  one  bright  star 
Withb  the  nether  tipii 

One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogg'd  Moon, 
Too  quick,  for  groan  or  sigh, 
Each  turnM  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 


And  its  ribt 
are  wen  m 
bars  on  the 

face  of  the 
h*-:i  ri^  Sun. 
The  Spectre* 
Womaa  tnd  hev 
Death-mate, 
and  no  other, 
on  board  the 
skeleton  ship. 
Like  veMi'l, 
lik«-crewl 


Death  and 
Li  fe-in- Death 
have  diced  for 
the  thip'a  crew, 
and  die  (the 
lattir;  winnelii 
the  ancient 
Mmriaer. 

No  twilijiht 
within  the 
coitrttof  tba 
8«o. 


At  the  ri*injf 
of  the  Moon, 


Om  flUtor 
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Hb  shipmatM 
drop  dowD 


But  Life-in- 
Death  begini 
her  work  oo 
theuekot 


Four  times  fifty  living  men 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan), 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 
Tliey  diopp'd  down  one  by  one. 

The  sods  did  from  tlieir  bodies  ily — 

They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe! 

And  cTery  soul,  it  pass'd  me  by 
Like  the  whizz  of  my  crossbow  i  * 


The  Weddinjr- 
Guest  fcareth 

is  talkisf  to 


Bittlie  toh 

cicnt  MaHnpr 
a^urcth  hiin 
of  his  bodilf 
Ufe,  and  pro- 
oeedeth  to  rc 


Part  IV 

*I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner! 

I  fear  thy  skinny  hand  ! 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown. 

As  IS  the  ribb'd  sea-sand. 

I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  cye^ 
And  thy  skinny  hand  so  brown.^ 
*Fcar  noty  fear  not,  thoo  Wedding-Guest  1 
TUs  body  dropt  not  down. 


Alooe,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
late !  5  horribfc  Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  seal 
peoaacc.  nevcf  a  saint  took  fitj  on 

My  soul  in  agony* 

Hedcspiseth     The  many  men,  so  beautiful  I 
Ihe'^"""**  And  they  all  dead  did  lie: 

And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 

Lived  on;  and  so  did  L 


And  cnvfctli 

that  ihrv 
should  live, 
and  so  maay 
IkdiwL 


6$6 


I  look'd  npon  the  rotting  sea. 
And  drew  my  eyes  away; 
r  look'd  upon  the  rotting  deck, 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay* 
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I  lookM  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray ; 

But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  ^usht, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

I  dosed  my  Uda,  and  kiept  them  doac^ 

And  the  baUs  like  poises  beat; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and  the  sky^ 

Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye. 

And  the  dead  were  at  my  fitet. 

The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbs, 
Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they: 
The  kwk  with  which  th^  look'd  on  me 
Had  never  paaa'd  away. 

An  orphan "s  curse  would  drag  lo  hell 

A  spirit  iiom  on  high  ; 

But  oh  !   more  horrible  tlian  that 

Is  the  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye ! 

6even  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that  curse, 

And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  mOYUig  Moon  went  up  the  sky, 
And  nowheie  did  abide; 
Softly  she  was  going  up, 
And  a  star  or  two  beside— 


But  thr  corse 

U%'eth  for  him 
in  tho  evt*of  lh« 

dead  men. 


•tan  that  atiU  m^/smrn^  ytt  acill  move  onward;  and   

hcloaf»  u>  ibem.  and  »  their  appointed  rcit  and  fheir  natt 

own  natural  bomeT,  which  th"v  i  ntrr  unannr»t:nc«^i.  at 
cspcscted,  and  yet  there  i&  a  uicux.  y»y  at  their  amvaJ. 

Her  beams  bemockM  the  sultiy  main, 
Like  AprO  hoar-fiM  spreads 
But  where  the  ship's  hqge  shadow  lay, 
The  charmM  water  burnt  alway 

A  still  and  awful  red. 


In  \n%  loneli- 
ness and 
iaedncM  he 
yeameth 
towards  the 
iourtifymg 
MOOD,  and  the 
ere  the  blae  akjr 
CMttify  and  their 
that  ant  eertably 
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By  the  light 
of  the  Moon 
hr  brholdeth 

tures  oi  tho 


Their  beaaty 
&nd  their 


He  bloKth 
them  in  hit 


Thetpeir 
begins  to 


Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 
I  watdiM  the  water-cnakes: 
They  moved  in  tracks  of  shinnig  white^ 
And  when  they  rear'd,  the  elfish  Hght 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watch'd  their  rich  attiie: 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  vdm  blacky 

They  ooil'd  and  swami  and  every  track 

Was  a  flaah  of  golden  fire* 

O  happy  living  tilings !  no  tongue 

Their  beauty  might  declare  : 

A  spring  of  love  gush'd  from  my  heart. 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware: 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  ne^ 

And  I  bless'd  them  unaware. 

The  selfsame  moment  I  could  pray^ 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 

The  Albatrobs  fell  off,  aad  j»aiik 
Like  lead  imo  the  sea. 


By  grace  ol 
the  holy 
Mothtf,  tbe 
ancieBt 

Mariner  ia 

refreshed 

wiUifiia. 


Part  V 

*0  sleep!  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Betoved  from  pok  to  pole  I 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given! 
She  sent  the  gentle  skcp  fiom  HeavcDy 
That  slid  into  my  sooL 

The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck. 

That  had  so  Jong  ranain'd^ 

I  dreamt  that  they  were  fiU'd  with  dewf 

And  when  I  awoke^  it  rain'd. 
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My  lips  were  wet,  my  throit  was  cold, 
My  ganneots  til  «m  danki 
Sore  I  had  dmnken  in  my  dicamsi 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  mofcd^  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs: 
I  was  so  Uglit— ^almost 
I  thooght  that  I  bad  died  in  sleep. 
And  WIS  a  hiessid  ghost. 

And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind: 
It  did  not  come  anear; 
But  with  its  soand  it  shook  the  sails. 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

Tiie  u})jx:r  air  burst  into  life ; 
And  a  hundred  iirc-H,;t;^  slu^en  ; 
To  and  iiu  tiiey  wtrrc  hurned  about  i 
And  to  aod  fro,  and  io  and  out, 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  die  coming  wind  did  roar  moie  iuud, 
And  the  saiL  did  sigh  like  sedge; 
A  rid  'dir.  rain  pourM  down  from  one  black  ckud 
Tnc  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  doud  was  deft,  and  still 

The  Moon  was  at  its  nde; 

Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  ciag, 

The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 

A  nvcr  buxp  and  wide. 

Hie  load  wind  nefcr  reached  the  ship^ 
Yet  now  the  ship  moved  onl 
Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  Moon 
The  dead  men  gm  a  gi 


He  hearetb 
•onad*  and 
•eeth  atrange 

sigh's;  nn.J 
commotions 
in  the  sky  and 
UMrkmeat. 


Tlw  bodies  of 
the  ship's  crew 
are  iM|Mred, 
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But  not  by 
the  touls  of 
the  men,  nor 

l)y  dcnimis  of 
f,irth  or  middle 
air,  bat  by  a 
blessed  troop 
of  an^t^lic 
spirits,  sent 
dowu  bv  the 
invocat'iun  uf 
the  ffuardUM 


They  groan'd,  they  stirrM,  they  aU  u|irose. 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  tlieir  eyes ; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dreaoa. 
To  have  seeo  those  dead  men  lise. 

The  helmaiiaii  steered,  the  ship  moved  on; 

Yet  nerer  a  breeze  up-blew; 

The  mariseiB  all  'gan  voik  the  ropes, 

Wheie  they  were  wont  to  do; 

They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless  tools* 

We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

The  body  of  niy  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee: 
The  body  and  I  puil'd  at  ooe  ro|)c. 
But  he  said  naught  to  me.' 

*  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner !  * 
'Be  calm,  tibou  Wedding-Guest: 
'Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  pain. 
Which  to  their  cones  came  again, 
But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest: 

For  when  it  dawn'd — they  dropped  their  arms. 
And  clustcr'd  round  the  mast ; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their  mouthii, 
And  from  their  bodies  paas'd. 

Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 
Then  darted  to  the  Son; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again. 
Now  mix'd,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky 
1  heard  tlie  skylark  sing; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are, 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoning ! 
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And  now  'twas  like  all  isstnimoBtSi 
Now  like  a  londy  flute; 
And  DOW  it  is  an  angel's  song^ 
That  makes  the  Heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  Jane, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  saiFd  on, 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  bieathe : 
Sbwly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship^ 
Moved  onwaid  from  beneath* 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep, 
Prom  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
The  Spirit  slid:  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  go* 
The  sails  at  noon  left  olF  their  tune, 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  Sun,  right  up  above  the  mast. 
Had  fix'd  her  to  the  ocean: 
Bat  in  a  mimte  she  ^gan  stir, 
With  a  shoft  uneasy  motion—* 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length 
With  a  diort  uneasy  motion. 

Theo  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 
She  made  a  sudden  bound: 
It  Aang  the  blood  into  my  head. 
And  I  iell  down  in  a  swound. 


Spirit  iroin  tii* 
Sooth  Pole 
carries  oo  tbe 
riiip  asfiaraa 
the  Line,  in 
obedience  to 
the  angelic 
troop,  bat  atill 
requtreth 
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The  Polnf 
Spirit's  frllow- 
demoni,  the 
inviaible  inbabi- 
tants  of  the 
rJemenL  tnkc 
part  in  nis 
wrong;  and 
two  of  them 
relate,  one  to 
the  other,  that 
penance  long 
and  heavy  for 
the  ancient 
Mariner  hatk 
been  aceordod 
to  thr  Polar 
Spit  it,  who 
rctnrneth 
ftottthwanL 


How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 

I  have  not  to  declare  ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  returned, 
I  heard,  and  in  my  soui  discerned 
Two  voices  in  the  atr. 

"Is  it  ht?"  quoth  one,  "is  this  the 
By  Him  who  died  on  cross, 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  bid  full  low 
The  harmless  Albatross, 

The  Spirit  who  bideth  by  lumself 

In  tlic  bnd  of  mi^t  and  snow^ 

He  loved  the  bird  that  lo\cd  the  man 

Who  shot  him  with  his  bow." 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 

As  soil  as  honey-dew: 

Quoth  he,  "The  man  haiii  ptnance  done, 

And  penance  more  will  do.'' 


Pi«T  VI 

First  Voice: 

'  "  But  tell  me,  tell  me  I  speak  a^ain. 
Thy  soft  response  renewing— 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  /att^ 
What  is  the  Ocean  doingc" 

Second  Vwces 

Still  as  a  slave  before  bb  loid, 
The  Ocean  hath  no  Uast; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 

Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast— 
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Li  he  may  know  which  way  to  go ; 
For  she  guides  htm  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see!  how  graciously 
She  lookekh  down  oo  ham." 

First  J^oice: 

**But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast^ 
Wtthoot  or  wave  or  wind^" 

Si€0iid  Fiokif 

"The  air  is  cut  auay  l>eiore| 
And  doses  from  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  flyl         higfi,  more  Iiigh ! 
Or  «e  shall  be  belated: 
For  slow  iikI  slow  that  ship  will  go, 
When  the  Mariner's  trance  is  abated/ 

I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  goitle  weather: 

Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  Moon  was  high ; 

The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 
For  a  charnel-duogeon  fitter; 
All  fix'd  on  me  their  stony  eyes, 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  cnrse,  with  which  they  died. 
Had  nem*  pass'd  away: 

I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs, 

Nor  turn  thciii  up  to  pray. 

^^nd  now  this  qiell  was  ani^:  once  more 
I  newed  the  ocean  green. 
And  look'd  lar  finth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen — 


The  Mariner 
Intli  been  ea«l 
into  a  tr.mcr  ; 
for  the  angelic 
power  caosetb 
the  vend  to 
drive  tiurthward 
lasu  r  il  .if! 
human  Itfe 
eooU  epdure. 


The  'super- 
natural uioiion 
is  rc-rarded ; 
the  Mariner 
awake*,  and 
his  fHMiai  c*- 
begins  anew. 


The  cursr  i<* 
6oaJly  expiated. 
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Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 
And  having  once  tum'd  round,  walks  on, 
And  turns  no  more  his  head; 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  dose  behmd  him  tread* 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me, 
Nor  sound  nor  nionon  made: 
Its  path  was  not  upon  tiic  sea, 
In  ripple  or  in  sliade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  faimM  my  check 

Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring- 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears, 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  -the  ship, 
Yet  she  sail'd  soMj  too: 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze- 
On  me  akme  it  blew. 

An  nhr . indent  O  dream  of  joy!  is  this  indeed 
Mdl^hiT      The  lighthouse  top  I  see  > 

Is  this  the  hill?  is  dus  the  kirk? 
Is  this  mine  own  countreel 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour-bar. 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray— 
O  let  me  be  awake,  my  Godl 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbour-bay  was  clear  as  glass, 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn! 
And  OQ  the  bay  the  moonlign.  t  lay, 
And  the  shadow  of  the  Moon. 
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The  rock  shone  bright,  the  Icirk  no  less 
That  stands  above  the  rock: 
The  moonfight  steep'd  in  sUentncss 

The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  ^ite  with  siktit  Itfht  Tlwifwciie 

T.,,     .  .        /  .  fcpirlts  rnve  the 

ill  rising  from  the  same,  dcaU  U>Uic^ 

Full  nuaiy  shapes,  tliat  shadows  were, 

In  crimson  colours  came. 

A  little  distance  froni  the  prow 
Those  cMiiibon  shadows  wore: 
I  tum'd  my  eyes  upon  the  deck 

0  Christ  I  what  saw  I  there  1 

Lach  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  iiat, 
Andy  by  the  holy  roodl 
A  man  all  light,  a  aefaph-mani 
On  every  cone  there  stood 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand: 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight  1 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land, 
Each  one  a  bvdy  ]igbt| 

This  aeraph-bandy  each  waved  his  hand, 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
Ko  voice;  hot  O,  the  sOence  sank 
Like  music  oa  my  heart. 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oarS| 

1  beard  the  Pilot's  cheer; 

My  head  uas  tum'd  perforce  away, 
And  I  S4W  a  boat  appear. 
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Tlie  Pilot  and  the  PUot's  ix>y, 
I  heard  them  conung  fast: 
Dear  Lord  in  Heaven!  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

I  saw  a  third— I  heard  his  Toice: 

It  is  the  Hermit  good! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood* 

He'll  shrieve  my  soul,  he'll  wash  away 

The  Albatross's  blood. 


Part  VH 

Sie^wSSd.     *  ^^^^  hermit  good  lires  in  that  wood 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudiy  his  sweet  Toice  he  rears  1 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marioeies 
That  come  £pom  a  £ur  comitree. 

He  kneels  at  morn,  and  noon,  and  eve- 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump : 
It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oakrstump. 

The  skiiF-boat  neat'd:  I  heard  them  talk, 
**Why,  this  is  strange,  I  tiow! 
Where  are  those  hghts  so  many  and  fair. 
That  signal  made  but  now^** 

• 

Approach.4ii  ^<  Strange,  by  my  faith  I  "  the  Hennit  said 
wMider/'^    **And  they  answered  not  our  cheer  J 

The  planks  look  waip'd !  and  see  those 

How  thin  they  are  and  sere! 

I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 

Unless  perchance  it  were 
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Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  Jag 

My  forest-brook  along; 

When  the  ivy-tod  it  hevfj  with  snow, 

And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  beloWf 

That  eats  the  she-wolfs  young* 

Dear  Lord  !   it  hath  a  iicodiih  look— 
(The  Pilot  niade  reply) 
I  ani  a-fear'd.'* — '*  Push  on,  push  on  I  ** 
Said  the  Hermit  chcenly. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship^ 
But  I  DOT  spake  nor  stirred; 
The  boat  came  doae  beneath  the  ship^ 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard* 

Under  tile  water  it  rumbled  on,  dSSylSoErth 

Still  louder  and  more  dread: 

It  t^ach'd  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay; 

The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stnnn'd  by  that  loud  and  dreadlul  sound,  Tiwai^at 
Which  sky  and  ocean  smote,  wvvdiBtlie 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seren  days  drown'd  ^* 

My  bod/  lay  afloat; 

But  svv:tt  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 

Witlnn  tiie  Pilot's  boat. 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips — the  Pilot  shnck'd 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit; 
The  holy  Hermit  raised  his  eyes, 
And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 
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Tbeancieot 
Mariner 

earnestly  rn- 
treatpth  the 
Hermit  to 
•iirievc  him ; 
Md  the  pen- 
ance of  life 
fail*  on  him. 


And  ever 
and  aooo 

throQghottt 
his  futiiT T  life 
an  agony 
constraineth 
him  to  travel 
from  bad  to 
land; 


I  took  the  oars:  the  Pilot's  boy, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 

Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  whiie 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

''Ha!  ha!"  quoth  he,  ''f^  plain  I  see 

The  Devil  knows  how  to  row." 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  oonntree, 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land ! 

The  Hennit  stcpp'd  forth  from  tiie  boat. 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

"  O  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  man !  " 
The  Hermit  cross'd  his  brow. 
^'Say  quick,"  quoth  he,  ^'I  bid  thee  say — 
What  manner  of  man  art  thou?" 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrLUcii  a 
With  a  woful  agony, 
Wliich  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale; 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour. 
That  agony  returns: 
And  till  my  ghasdy  tale  is  told, 
This  heart  withm  me  bums. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land; 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  mes 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 


What;  Joud 


u  j>t'C)ar 


bursts  from  that  doorl 


The  wedding-guests  are  there: 
But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bhde-maids  singing  are; 
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And  hark,  the  little  ynspcr  bell. 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer! 

O  Wcddbg-Guest!  this  soul  hath  beeo 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea: 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  Himself 

Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

O  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast^ 
Tis  sweeter  far  to  me, 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  company  I— 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 

And  all  together  pray, 
While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends. 
Old  men,  and  !>abt»s,  ami  luving  friends, 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay  ! 

Farewell,  farewell!  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest! 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bod  and  beast. 

He  piaycLii  best,  who  loveih  Ix-st 
All  things  both  great  .lad  baiaii ; 
For  die  dear  God  who  loveUi  us, 
He  made  and  loTeth  ail/ 

The  Manner,  whose  eye  is  brightp 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
Is  gone:  and  now  the  Weddbg-Guest 
Tnni'd  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stuaa'd, 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn  : 
A  Siidder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  monk 


An^  to  ti'ach, 
by  his  own 
example, 
lore  and 
revcicnctt  to 
all  thing* 
that  God 
madr  aadi 
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//O,  Kubla  Khan 

TN  Xanadu  did  Kuhta  Klian 

^  A  stately  pleasuie-dome  decree: 

Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river^  ran 

Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round  : 
And  there  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rilb 
Where  blossom 'd  many  an  incense-bearing  treej 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hilU^ 
Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 

But  O,  that  deep  romantic  clusm  which  sianicd 

Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedam  cover  1 

A  savage  place!  as  holy  and  enchanted 

As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 

By  woman  waOing  for  her  demon-loTerl 

Ajod  fiom  this  chasm,  with  ceasdess  turmoil  seetbifl|^ 

As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breatbuigi 

A  mighty  foontain  momently  was  forced; 

Amid  whose  swift  half-intermitted  burst 

Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail, 

Oj  chaify  grain  beneatli  the  thresher's  flail : 

And  'mid  tliese  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 

It  flun_(>  lip  momently  the  sacred  river. 

Five  miles  mc.'ind< niig  with  a  mazy  monon 

Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran, 

Then  reach'd  the  caverns  measureless  to  om^ 

And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean: 

And  'mid  this  tumult  KuhU  heard  irooi  lar 

Ancestral  voices  prophesying  warl 
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The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  nudway  oo  the  waves; 
Where  was  heard  the  iniogled  measure 
From  the  fountam  and  the  cafes. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  sunny  pleasufe«dome  with  caves  of  ioe ! 

A  damsel  wick  a  duldmer 
lo  a  vision  once  I  saw: 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maidy 
And  on  her  dnldmer  she  play'd, 

Singing  of  Mount  Abonu 

Coda  I  revive  within  me^ 

Her  symphony  and  song, 
To  such  a  deep  dcli^^ht  't^vould  win  rac, 
That  with  music  loud  and  Jong, 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air, 
That  bunny  dome!   those  caves  of  ice! 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  therei 
And  all  should  cry,  Beware !   Beware ! 
His  Bashing  eyes,  his  Boating  hair  1 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 

And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread^ 

For  he  on  honey -dew  hath  fsd. 
And  drunk  the  nuik  of  Paradise. 


ALL  thoughts,  all  passions,  ail  delightSj 

Whatever  stirs  tins  mortal  frame^ 
Ail  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  saaed  flame. 
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Oft  in  my  waking  dreams  do  I 
Live  o'er  ag^  that  happy  hour, 
WbeQ  midway  on  the  monnt  I  lay, 
Beside  the  ruin*d  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  scenes 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve; 
And  she  was  there^  my  hope,  my  joy. 
My  own  dear  Genevieve ! 

She  lean'd  against  the  annM  man, 

The  biatue  of  the  armid  SLnight; 
She  stood  and  listened  to  my  lay, 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  borrows  hath  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope!   my  joy!   my  Genevieve! 
She  loves  me  best  wliene'er  I  sing 
The  song^  that  make  her  grieve. 

I  piay'd  a  soft  and  doleful  air  ; 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story — 
An  old  rude  song,  tiiat  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush, 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  gnice; 
For  well  she  knew  I  could  not  choose 
But  g^  upon  her  ftce. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  lus  shield  n  bomiiig  brand; 
And  that  ibr  ten  long  yeais  he  woo^d 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 
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I  told  her  bow  he  pined:  and  ahl 
The  deepi  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  tang  anothepa  loic^ 
loteipicted  my  own* 

She  listened  with  a  Bitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyei,  and  modest  grace; 
And  she  forgave  roe,  that  I  gaz^ 
Too  fondly  on  her  facel 

But  when  I  told  the  cmel  scorn 

That  cmed  that  hold  and  lovely  Knight, 

And  that  he  crossM  the  roonntttn-wooda^ 

Nor  rested  day  nor  Dight; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den, 
And  sometimes  from  tlie  darksome  shade, 

AnJ  soajciimcs  --tarting  up  at  once 

la  green  and  buuoy  glade- 
There  can^.c  and  look'd  liirn  in  the  face 
An  angel  beautiful  l)ri^;ht  ; 

And  that  he  knew  it  \vas  a  Fieod| 
This  mi^abie  Knight  i 

And  that,  unknowing  what  he  did, 
He  leripM  amid  a  murderous  band. 
And  s  ived  twm  outrage  worse  than  death 
The  Lady  of  the  Land;— > 

And  how  sin-  wept  and  cKi«;]>*d  his  knees; 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain— 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  cnied  his  brahi;— 
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And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave; 
And  how  his  mndness  went  away, 
When  on  the  yellow  forest  leares 
A  dying  man  lie  lay;— 

His  dying  words — but  when  I  reached 
That  tenderest  stnb  of  all  the  ditty. 
My  faltering  Toioe  and  pausing  harp 
Dtstnd/d  ber  soul  'with  pityl 

Ail  impulses  of  soul  and  scn<;e 
Had  thriU'd  my  guildess  Genertefe; 
The  music  and  the  doleM  tale. 
The  rich  and  balmy  ere; 

And  hopes,  and  lean  that  kindle  hope^ 
An  undbringiushable  throng, 
And  gentle  wishes  long  sabdoed, 
Snbdoed  and  cheibh'd  long  I 

She  wept  with  pi^  and  defigfbt. 
She  bliish'd  with  love  and  viipn  shame; 
And  Uke  the  mnramr  of  a  diearo, 
I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

Her  bosom  heaved—^  stepp'd  aside, 
As  coDsdous  of  my  look  she  stepc-* 

Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye 
She  ^ed  to  me  and  wept. 

She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  arms. 

She  press'd  me  wltii  a  meek  embrace; 
And  bending  back  her  head,  look'd  up, 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 
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'Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear. 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art, 
That  I  might  rather  feel,  than  see. 
The  swellmg  of  her  heart. 

I  calm*d  lier  fears,  and  she  was  calm, 
And  told  her  love  witli  virgin  phde; 
And  so  I  won  my  GeoeFieve, 

My  bnght  aod  beauteous  Bride. 


|'/2.  Touth  and  Age 

\7ERSE,  a  breeze  'mid  blossoms  straying, 
^   Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee-- 
Both  were  mine!   Life  went  a-mayiog 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 

When  I  was  young! 
When  I  was  young ^ — Ah,  wofui  When! 
Ah !  for  the  change  'twixt  Now  and  Then ! 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands, 
This  body  that  does  roe  grievous  wrong, 
O'er  aery  cli^  and  glittering  sands, 
How  lightly  then  it  flashed  along — 
Like  those  trim  skifls,  unknown  of  yore, 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide. 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide  ! 
Naught  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  io't  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely  I    Love  is  ilower-iike; 
Friendship  b  a  sheltering  tree; 
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O  the  jo^  that  came  down  shower-like, 
Of  Friendsh^  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old ! 
Ere  I  was  old?  Ah,  wofnl  Ere^ 
Which  tells  roe,  Youth's  no  longer  here! 

0  Yoadi !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
Tis  known  that  thou  and  I  were  one ; 
Fll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit  — 

It  cannot  be  that  liiou  art  gone  ! 
Thy  vcsj)er-bfll  hath  not  yet  toll'd — 
And  thou  wcrt  aye  a  masker  bold  ! 
What  strange  disguise  liast  now  put  on, 
To  niake  believe  that  thou  art  gone^ 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  gait,  this  alterM  size: 
But  ^iringtide  blossoms  on  thy  lips, 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes! 
Life  is  but  thought:  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  housemates  sttlL 

Dcwdrops  are  the  gems  of  morning, 
But  the  tears  of  mournful  eve  I 
Where  no  hope  is,  life's  a  warning 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve^ 

When  we  are  old! 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve 
With  oft  and  tedious  taking-leave, 
Like  some  poor  nigh-related  guest 
That  may  not  rudely  be  dismisL 
Yet  hath  outstayed  his  welcome  while, 
And  tells  the  jest  witliout  die  smile* 
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//J.    Time,  Real  and  Imaginary 

AN  ALLEGORY 

ON  the  Wide  level  of  a  roovintab'a  head 
(I  knew  Dot  where,  but  'twas  some  laeiy  place). 
Their  pmons,  ostrich-like^  for  sails  outspread. 
Two  lovely  ehfldm  HID  an  endless  rac^ 
A  sister  and  a  farotherl 
Thb  iar  outstripped  the  other; 
Yet  ever  nms  she  with  leverttd  faee, 
And  looks  and  listens  for  the  boy  behind: 
For  he,  alas  !  is  blind ! 
O'er  rough  and  smooth  with  even  step  he  pass'd. 
And  knov^  not  whciiier  he  be  first  or  last. 


IVark  witbmt  Hope 

ALL  Nature  seems  at  work.    Sluj^s  leave  their  lair— ■ 

The  bees  are  stirring — birds  arc  on  the  wing — 
And  Winter,  slumbering  in  the  o|)en  air. 
Wears  on  hi^^  smiling  face  a  dream  of  Spnogl 
And  I,  the  while,  the  sole  unbusy  thing. 
Nor  hooey  make,  nor  pair,  nor  build,  nor  smg. 

Vet  well  T  ken  the  banks  where  amaranths  blow. 
Have  traced  the  fount  whence  streams  of  nectar  How. 
BkxMD,  O  ye  smaranths !  bloom  for  whom  ye  may. 
For  me  ye  bloom  not!   Glide,  rich  streams,  away! 
With  iips  tmbrighten'd,  wreathless  brow,  I  stroU: 
And  would  you  kam  the  spells  that  drowse  my  soul? 
Work  without  Hope  draws  nectsr  b  a  sieve. 
And  Hope  without  an  object  cannot  live. 
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fff.  Glycine^ s  Song 

A  SUNNY  shaft  did  I  bdioU, 
^    Fram  fkf  to  euth  it  ahnted: 
And  poised  therem  a  bird  so  bold^ 
Sweet  bird,  thoa  inert  eDchanted ! 

He  sanky  he  roae,  he  twinUed,  he  traJI'd 
Within  that  shaft  of  smmy  inist; 

His  eyes  of  fire^  hb  beak  of  gold, 
AH  else  of  anethjfst ! 

And  thns  he  sang:  *Adiea!  adieal 
Love's  dreams  prove  addom  tm. 
The  Uossomsy  they  make  no  delay: 
The  sparking  dew-drops  will  not  suy. 
Sweet  month  of  May, 
We  must  away; 
Far,  iar  away ! 
To-day  1  to-day  1 ' 


ROBERT  SOUTHEY 
SS^*  His  Books 

Jiif  Y  days  among  the  Dead  are  pastj 

Around  me  I  behold. 
Where Vt  these  casual  eves  are  casty 

The  mighty  mmds  ot  old: 
My  never-failing  fiiends  are  they, 
With  whom  I  converse  day  fay  day. 
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With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal 

And  seek  relief  in  woe; 
And  whiie  I  understand  and  M 

How  much  to  them  I  owe, 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedew*d 
With  tears  of  thoogbtfiii  gratitude. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  Dead;  with  them 

I  live  in  loqg-past  jms^ 
Hieir  ▼iitnes  love,  their  fsudts  condemn^ 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears; 
And  from  their  lesms  seek  and  find 
Instniction  with  an  hnmhle  mind. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  Dead;  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be, 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 

Through  all  Futurity; 

Vet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust, 
That  wiU  not  pensh  m  the  dust. 
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yf7.         The  Maid's  Lament 

T  LOVED  him  not;  and  yet  now  he  is  gone, 
^  I  feel  I  am  alone. 

I  check'd  him  while  he  spoke ;  yet,  could  he  speak, 

Alas!  I  would  not  check. 
For  reasons  not  to  lore  him  once  I  sought, 

And  weaned  aU  my  thought 
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To  vex  myself  and  him;  I  now  would  give 

My  love,  could  he  but  live 
Who  lately  lived  for  me,  and  when  he  found 

'Twas  TMD,  in  holy  ground 
He  hid  his  face  amid  the  shades  of  death. 

1  waste  for  him  my  breath 
Who  wasted  his  for  me;  hot  mine  returns, 

And  diis  lorn  bosom  bnms 
With  stifling  heat,  heaTiog  it  up  in  sleep, 

And  waking  me  to  weep 
Tears  that  had  melted  his  soft  heart:  for  yeais 

Wept  he  as  bitter  tears. 
•  Merciful  God  \  '  such  was  his  latest  prayer, 

*  These  may  she  never  share  I ' 
Quieter  is  his  breath,  his  breast  more  cold 

Than  daisies  in  the  mould. 
Where  children  spell,  athwart  the  churchyard  gate, 

His  name  and  life's  brief  date. 
Piay  for  him,  gentle  souls,  whoe'er  you  be, 

And,  O,  pray  too  for  me! 


Rose  Aylmer 

AH,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race  I 
Ah,  what  the  form  divine! 
What  ever)'  virtue,  every  grace  I 
Rose  Aylmer,  ail  were  thine. 

Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

May  weep,  but  never  sec, 
A  ni^t  of  memories  and  sighs 

I  consecnte  to  thee. 
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I^ROM  you,  Lmtbe,  little  troubles  pen 
^     Like  little  ripples  down  a  sunny  riferj 
Your  pleasures  spring  like  daisies  in  the  grass. 
Cut  down,  sod  i^  again  as  blithe  as  ever. 

j6o,  Tvmty  Tears  htnice 

npWENTY  yeais  hence  my  eyes  may  grow, 
^     If  not  ^te  dim,  yet  nther  so; 
Yet  yours  from  others  they  shall  know, 

Twenty  yeats  hence. 

Twenty  years  hence,  tiiough  it  may  hap 
That  I  be  call'd  to  uke  a  nap 
In  a  cool  oell  where  thondei^clap 

Was  Defer  heard, 

There  breathe  but  o*er  niy  arch  of  grass 
A  not  too  sadly  sijE^h'd  'Alas!* 
And  I  shall  catch,  ere  you  can  pass, 

That  winged  word. 

S6u  Ferse 

^)A8T  ruin'd  Ilion  Helen  lives, 

Alce«:tis  rises  from  the  shades; 
Verse  calls  them  iorth ;  'tis  verse  that  gives 
Immortal  youth  to  mortal  maids. 

Soon  shall  OMlTion's  deepening  reil 

liidc       tlie  peopled  hills  you  see, 
The  Rav,  the  proud,  while  lovers  hail 
These  many  summers  you  and  roe. 
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f^z   I^TQud  }Vord  you  never  ^he 

pROUD  word  you  Deier  spoke^  bat  yon 

Pour  not  exempt  from  pride  lome  lotnrr  day. 

Resting  on  one  white  hand  a  wann  wet  dieek, 
Om-  my  open  yohmie  you  will  say, 
'This  man  lored  av''— -then  rise  and  trip  away. 


$6i»  Resignation 

^n^HY,  why  repine,  my  pensive  fneody 

^     At  pleasures  slipped  away? 
Some  the  stem  Fates  wili  never  ieod, 
And  all  lefuse  to  stay. 

I  see  the  rainbow  in  the  sky, 

The  dew  upon  the  grass ; 
I  see  them,  and  I  ask  not  why 

They  gUmmer  or  they  pass. 

With  folded  aims  I  linger  not 
To  call  them  hack;  'twere  fain: 

In  this,  or  in  some  other  spot, 
I  know  they'll  shine  again. 

/tf^.  Mother^  I  cannot  mind  my  fVbcd 

A/r OTHER,  I  cannot  mind  my  whed; 

My  fin^rs  ache,  my  lips  are  dry: 
O,  if  you  felt  the  pain  I  IclU 
But  O,  who  ever  felt  as  I? 

No  longer  could  I  doubt  him  tme^ 
All  other  men  may  use  deceit; 

He  always  said  my  eyes  were  blne^ 
And  ofien  swore  my  lips  were  sweet. 
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Autumn 

lyjILD  is  the  partiog  year,  aod  sweet 

The  odour  of  the  falling  spnyi 
Life  passes  on  more  rudely  fleet, 
And  hftlmlm  is  its  dosiog  day. 

I  mt  its  dose,  I  court  its  gloom, 
But  mourn  that  never  must  liicre  faU 

Ci  on  iny  breast  or  on  my  tomb 

The  tear  that  would  have  soothed  it  all. 


566,  Remain! 

OEMAIN,  ah  not  in  youth  alone! 

*^  — Tho*  youth,  where  you  are,  kmg  will 

But  when  my  sammer  days  are  gone^ 

And  my  antiimnal  haste  away. 
*  Cm  I  ie  ahwft  by  ytmr  tide  ?  * 

No;  but  the  hours  you  can,  yuu  mu^t. 
Nor  rise  at  Dcatli's  approaching  stride. 

Nor  go  when  dust  is  gone  to  dust. 

X^7«  Ahstme 

OERE,  eter  since  you  went  abroad, 
*    If  there  be  change,  no  change  I  aeet 

I  only  walk  our  wonted  road. 
The  road  is  only  walk'd  by  me. 

Yes ;  I  forgot ;  a  change  there  is — 
Was  it  of  that  you  bade  me  tell? 

I  catch  at  times,  at  times  I  miss 
The  sight,  the  ton^  I  know  so  well 
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Only  two  months  since  you  stood  here? 

I'wo  shortest  months?   Then  telJ  rac  why 
Voices  are  harslicr  than  they  were, 

And  tears  are  looger  ere  they  dry. 

S68.  Of  Clemmtina 

IN  Ciementina's  artless  mien 

Lucilla  asks  me  what  I  see. 
And  aie  the  roses  of  sixteen 
Enough  for  me  ^ 

Lucilla  asks,  if  that  be  all, 

Have  I  not  cullM  as  swett  before: 
Ah  yes,  Lucilla!   and  their  fall 
I  still  deplore. 

I  now  bdiold  another  scene, 

Where  Pleasure  beams  with  Heaven*s  own  light, 
More  pure,  more  constant,  more  serene, 
And  not  less  bright. 

Faith,  on  whose  breast  the  Loves  repose^ 

Whose  chain  of  flowers  no  ioroe  can  serer^ 
And  Modesty  who,  when  slie  goes, 
Is  gone  ibr  ever. 

*  "P\0  sou  remember  mcl  or  are  you  proud?' 

Lightly  advancing  thro*  her  star-triiimi'd  crov»u, 
lanihe  said,  and  look'd  into  my  eyes. 

*  A  yes^  a  yes  to  both :  for  Memory 
Where  you  but  once  hnve  been  must  e\Tr  be, 

And  at  your  voice  Pride  from  his  tiuooe  must  rise.* 
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570. 


On  Catullus 


£LL  me  not  what  too  well  I  know 


^     About  the  band  of  Sinmo. 

Yes,  m  Thalia's  son 
Such  stains  thm  are — ^as  when  a  Grace 
Sprinkles  another's  laughing  face 
With  nectar»  and  runs  oo« 

S7U  !Dirce 

C  TAND  close  aitmndy  ye  S^gian  set, 
^   With  Dirce  in  one  boat  conve/dl 
Or  Charon,  seemg^  nay  foi^ 
•    That  he  is  old  and  she  a  shade. 

J 7 2,        jikiphron  and  Leucippe 
A  N  ancient  chestnut's  blossoms  threw 


^      Their  heavy  odour  over  two: 
Leuctppe^  it  is  said,  was  one; 
The  other,  then,  was  Alciphroo. 
*Coaie,  come!  why  should  we  stand  beneath 
Thb  hoUow  tree's  unwholesome  bieath?' 
Said  Aldphroo,  'here's  not  a  Made 
Of  grass  or  moss,  and  scanty  shade. 
Come ;   it  is  just  the  liour  to  rove 
In  the  luiic  dingle  shepherds  love; 
There,  straight  and  tall,  the  hazel  twig 
Divides  the  crookdd  rock-held  fig. 
O'er  the  blue  jx-bMcs  where  the  rill 
In  Winter  nios  and  may  run  still. 
Come  then,  while  fresh  and  calm  the  air. 
And  while  the  shepherds  aie  not  there.' 
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Leuaj>p€,  But  I  would  rather  go  when  they 
Sit  round  about  and  sing  and  play. 
Then  why  so  hurry  me  ?   for  you 
Like  play  and  soog,  and  shepherds  toob 

Ak^Aron,  I  like  the  shepheids  very  well. 

And  song  and  play,  as  you  can  telt 
But  there  is  play,  I  sadly  fear, 

And  song  1  would  not  liave  you  he<ir, 

Leudfife.  What  can  it  be^   What  can  it  be^ 

Aki^ron,  To  you  may  none  of  them  repeat 
The  play  that  you  have  j'lay'd  with 
The  song  that  made  your  bosom  beat. 

Leue^,  Don't  keep  yoio"  ann  about  my  waist* 

Akipbroiu  Might  you  not  stumble? 

Leuc'tppe,  Well  thea,  da. 

But  why  are  wc  10  all  this  haste? 

Aldpbron*  To  sing. 

Lmafpe*  Aha!  and  not  play  too? 


/7j.  Tears 

VEARS,  many  parti-colour^d  years, 
^    Some  have  ciept  on,  and  some  have  flown 
Since  first  before  me  fdl  those  tears 
I  never  could  see  fall  alone. 

Years,  not  so  many,  are  to  come, 
Years  not  so  varied,  when  from  you 

One  more  will  falHi  when,  carried  home^ 
I  see  it  not,  nor  bear  ASnu 
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Separatim 

*  \  'HERE  is  a  mountain  and  a  wood  between  us, 
*     Where  tlie  lone  shepherd  and  late  bird  have  seen  us 

Morning  and  noon  and  eventide  rcj^nss. 
Between  us  now  the  mountain  and  the  wood 
Seem  staodiog  darker  than  last  year  they  stood. 

And  say  we  imist  not  cro8S--<aias  1  aUs! 


/7f.  Late  Leaves 

nPHli  leaves  are  falling;   so  am  I; 

The  few  late  tiowers  have  moisture  in  the  eye ; 

So  have  I  too. 
Scarcely  on  any  bough  is  heard 
Joyous,  or  even  unjuyous,  bird 

The  whole  wood  through* 

Winter  may  come:  he  brings  but  nigher 
His  circle  (yearly  narrowing)  to  the  fire 

Where  old  friends  meet. 
Let  him ;  now  heaven  is  overcast, 
And  spring  and  summer  both  are  past| 

And  all  thmgs  sweet. 


$76.  Finis 

T  STIvOVE  witli  none,  for  nunc  was  worth  my  strifei 
'*'     Nature  1  loved  and,  next  to  Nature,  Art: 
I  warm'd  both  hands  bi  f ore  the  fire  of  lifej 
[t  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 


CHARLES  LAMB 


X77.      The  Old  Familiar  Faces 

I HAVE  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions. 
In  my  days  of  childhood,  io  my  joyful  school-days^ 
All|  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  fiwes. 

I  have  b*en  laughing,  I  have  bix-n  c:iro\ising, 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  will)  my  bosom  cronies— 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  £Kes. 

I  loved  a  Love  once,  fairest  among  women: 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  1  must  not  sec  her — 
Ail,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  Uacs* 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man; 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  aliruptJy; 
Left  him,  to  muse  oo  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood, 
Earth  seem'd  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother, 
Why  NViTt  not  thou  born  in  my  father's  dwelling? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces — 

iiov/  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have  left  roe. 
And  some  are  taken  from  me;  all  are  departed — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 
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j7*«  Hester 

"Yy7HEN  maidens  such  a«?  Hester  die 

Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply, 

Though  ye  among  a  choosaiid  tiy 
With  Ytio  eodeafour. 

A  month  or  more  hath  bhc  bt-cn  dead, 
Yet  cannot  I  by  force  l>e  led 
To  think  vijon  the  wofiuy  bed 
And  her  together. 

A  !^riogy  motioii  in  her  ^BBt% 
A  rising  stcpf  did  ndicitie 

Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate. 
That  flush  d  her  spirit: 

I  know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  caU :  if  W  not  pride^ 
It  WIS  a  joy  to  that  allied, 
She  did  inherit. 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  lule, 
Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool ; 
But  she  was  trained  in  Nature's  school ; 
Nature  had  blest  her« 

A  waking  ej'c,  a  pr)ing  mind; 
A  heart  that  stirs,  is  hard  to  bind ; 
A  hawk's  keen  sit^ht  ye  cannot  blind; 
Ye  could  not  Hester. 

My  spnghdy  neighbour!  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
v>h^  we  not  meet,  as  hcn-totore, 
Some  summer  moniiog^ 


CHARLES  LAMB 


When  fiom  thy  cheaibl  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upoa  the  day, 
A  Uiss  that  would  not  go  away, 

A  sweet  forewarning? 

On  an  Infant  ^jing  as  soon  as  horn 

T  SAW  where  in  the  shroud  did  Jurk 

*    A  curious  frame  of  Nature's  work| 

A  floweret  cmsh'd  in  the  bud, 

A  nameless  pece  of  Babyhood, 

Was  an  her  cradle-coffin  lying; 

Extinct,  with  scarce  the  sense  of  dying! 

So  soon  to  exchange  the  imprisoning  womb 

For  darker  closets  of  the  tombl 

She  did  but  ope  an  eyey  and  put 

A  dear  beam  forth,  dien  straight  up  shut 

For  the  long  dark:  ne'er  more  to  see 

Through  glasses  of  mortality. 

Riddle  oi  destiny,  who  can  show 

What  thy  short  visit  meant,  or  know 

What  thy  errand  here  below  ? 

Shall  we  say  tliat  Nature  blind 

Check'd  her  hand,  and  changed  her  mind, 

Just  when  she  had  exactl}  wrought 

A  fmish'd  pattern  without  fault? 

Could  she  flag,  or  could  she  tire. 

Or  lacked  she  the  Promethean  fire 

(With  her  nine  moons*  long  workings  slcktn*d) 

That  should  thy  Htde  limbs  hate  quickenM? 

Limbs  so  firm^  they  seem*d  to  assure 

Life  <^  health,  and  days  mature: 

Woman^s  self  in  miniatnre  1 
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Limbs  so  fair,  they  might  supply 
(ThcnisoKcs  now  but  cold  imagery) 
The  sculptor  to  make  Beauty  hy. 
Or  did  the  stern-eyed  Fate  descry 
That  babe  or  mother,  one  must  die; 
80  in  mercy  left  the  stock 
And  cut  the  braacb;  to  save  the  shock 
Of  joung  years  widow'd,  and  the  pain 
When  single  state  comes  back  nf^ain 
To  the  lone  man  who,  reft  of  wife, 
Thenceforward  drags  a  matmM  life? 
The  economy  of  Heaven  is  dark, 
And  wisest  clerks  have  miss'd  the  mark, 
Why  human  bads,  like  this,  should  fall, 
More  brief  than  fly  ephemeral 
That  has  his  day;  while  shriveU'd  crones 
Stiffen  with  age  to  stocks  and  stones; 
And  crabbed  use  the  conscience  sears 
In  sinners  of  an  liunclfcd  years. 

Mother's  ]  raidf,  mother's  kiss, 
Baby  fond,  thou  ne'er  wilt  miss: 
Rites,  which  cusiuni  dues  impos^ 
Silver  bells,  and  h:\hy  clothes ; 
Coral  redder  thnn  tliose  Jips 
Which  pale  death  did  late  eclipse  | 
Music  framed  for  infants'  glee, 
Whistle  never  toned  for  thee ; 
Tl^otigh  thou  want'st  not,  thou  shalt  have 
Loving  hearts  were  they  which  gave  them. 
Let  not  one  be  missmg;  omaci 
See  them  laid  upon  the  hearse 
Of  infiwt  sbb  by  doom  perverse; 
Why  should  kings  and  nobles  have 
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Pictured  trophies  to  their  grave, 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL 

xSq.      Te  Mariners  of  England 


That  guard  our  native  seas! 
Whose  flag  has  biaved  a  thonsaod  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze  1 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  another  foe ; 

And  sweep  throufrh  the  deep. 

While  the  iitoiiiiy  winds  do  blow  ! 

While  ihe  battle  rages  lovid  and  long 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave — 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame^ 

And  Ocean  was  their  grave  : 
Where  BhdK  and  ro^ty  Nelsaii  feU 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  g^ow, 
As  ye  sweep  throi^  the  deep^ 

While  the  stonny  winds  do  fabwl 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long 

And  the  stonny  winds  do  Uow* 


And  we,  churls,  to  thee  deny 
Thy  pretty  toys  with  thee  to  lii 
A  more  harmless  vani^^ 
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Britanma  needs  no  bulwarks, 

No  towers  along  the  steep} 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  riiuuntaiQ-wavcS| 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 
With  thunders  from  hw  rative  oak 

She  quells  the  iloods  beioWy 
As  they  roar  on  the  shore, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  biowl 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  loogi 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  burn  ; 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  dejort 

And  the  star  of  peace  retttm. 
Then^  then,  ye  ocean-warriors! 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 
To  the  hmt  of  your  oamc^ 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  Uowl 
When  the  lieiy  figlit  is  heard  no  more. 

And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 

/.      Tie  Battle  of  the  Baltic 

/^F  Nelson  and  the  North 

Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown, 
When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 

All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown, 

And  her  amis  alung  the  Jeep  piuudly  ^ione 
By  each  gun  ilic  Hghtcd  brand 
lo  a  bold  detennlned  hand, 
And  the  Prince  of  all  the  land 
Led  them  on. 

z  ^ 
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Like  Icvia'.hans  afloat 

Lay  tlKir  bulvvaiks  on  tlie  brine, 

While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 

On  the  lofty  British  line: 

It  was  ten  of  April  morn  by  the  chime; 

As  they  driitid  on  their  jiath 

There  was  silence  deep  as  death, 

And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 

For  a  tiine. 

But  the  might  of  England  flush'd 

To  antici{>ate  the  scene ; 

And  her  van  the  fleeter  rush'd 

O'er  the  deadly  ^lace  between: 

'Hearts  of  oak!'  our  captains  cried,  when  each  gm 

From  its  adamantine  lips 

Spread  a  death-shade  nnind  the  shqpSi 

Like  the  hoiricane  edipse 

Of  the  stUL 

Again  I  ag^ !  agam  { 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slack, 

Till  a  feeUe  cheer  the  Dane 

To  our  cheering  sent  us  back;— 

Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom;— 

Then  ceased^and  all  is  wail, 

As  they  strike  the  shattered  sail, 

Or  in  conflagration  pale 

Light  the  gloom. 

Out  spoke  the  victor  then 

As  he  hailM  them  o'er  the  wave: 

*  Ye  are  brothers !  ye  are  men  ! 
And  we  conquer  but  to  bave! — 
674 
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So  peace  instead  of  death  let  us  bnagi 
But  yield,  proad  foe,  thy  fleet, 
With  the  crews,  at  Engiand's  feet, 
And  make  submtsaioD  meet 
To  our  King.'  •  •  • 

Now  joy,  old  England,  raise ! 
For  the  tidings  of  thy  mighty 
By  the  festal  dties'  blaze, 
Whilst  the  wine-cup  shines  b  light! 
And  yet  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar, 
Let  US  think  of  them  that  sleep 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep, 
By  thy  wfld  and  stormy  steeps 
Elsinoce  I 

THOMAS  MOORE 

f82.       Tie  Toung  May  Moon 

'T^HE  young  May  moon  is  beaming,  love, 
^    The  glow-wonn's  lamp  is  gleamiog,  love; 
How  sweet  to  rove 

Through  Morna*s  grove, 
When  tlie  drowsy  wcrlii  is  drciiviinL;,  love! 
Then  awake! — the  heavens  look  brigiit,  my  dear, 
*Tis  never  loo  late  for  delight,  my  dear; 

And  the  hc^i  of  all  ways 

To  lengthen  our  days 
Is  to  steal  a  iew  hours  from  the  night*  my  dear! 

Now  all  the  world  is  sleeping,  love, 

But  the  Sage,  his  star-watch  keeping,  love, 

9» 
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And  If  whose  star 

More  glorious  far 
Is  the  eye  from  that  caaenieiit  pee]R&^  love. 
Theo  awake  1 — ^dll  rise  of  sun,  my  dear, 
The  Sage's  glass  we'll  shun,  my  dear, 

Or  in  watching  the  flight 

or  bodies  of  Ught 
He  might  happen  to  take  thee  for  one,  my  dear  1 


fSj.   The  Irish  "Peasant  to  His  Mistress 

'T'H ROUGH  grief  and  through  danger  thy  smile  hath 
*      cheer* d  my  way, 
Till  hope  seem'd  to  bud  from  each  thorn  that  round  me  lay ; 
The  darker  our  fortune,  the  brighter  our  pure  love  bim'd, 
Till  shame  into  glory,  till  fear  into  zeal  was  tum'd: 
Yes,  slave  as  I  was,  in  thy  arms  my  spirit  felt  free, 
And  bless'd  even  the  sorrows  that  made  me  more  dear  to 
thee. 

Thy  rival  was  honour'd,  while  thou  wert  wrong'd  and  scom'd; 
Thy  crown  was  of  briers,  while  gold  her  brows  adom'd; 
She  woo*d  me  to  temples,  whilst  thou  ia/st  hid  in  caves; 
Her  friends  were  all  masters,  while  thine^  ahsl  were  sbtes; 
Yet  cold  in  the  earth,  at  thy  feet,  I  would  rather  be 
Than  wed  what  I  loved  not,  or  torn  one  thoagjht  from  thee. 

They  slander  thee  sorely,  who  say  thy  vows  are  firail — 
Hadst  thou  been  a  false  ooe^  thy  cheek  had  look*d  less  pale! 
They  say,  too,  so  long  thou  hast  worn  those  lingering  chains^ 
That  deep  In  thy  heart  they  have  printed  their  servile  stains: 
O,  foul  is  the  slander ! — no  diain  could  that  soul  subdue— 
Where  shineth  thy  spirit,  there  Liberty  slonetfa  tool 
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The  Light  of  Other  Days 

/'^FT,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  slumbtr's  chain  has  bouod  mfj 
Fond  Memory  brinj;s  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  mes 
The  smiles,  the  teais 
Of  boyhood's  years, 
The  wonU  of  lofe  then  spokeni 
The  eyes  that  shon^ 
Now  dimmed  and  gone, 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken  I 
ThnSi  in  the  stilly  night, 

Eie  shimber^B  dudo  has  bound  mc^ 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends,  so  fink'd  together, 
r^e  seen  around  me  fall 

Like  leaves  in  uiauy  wcadicr, 
I  ieci  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted. 
Whose  lights  are  fled. 
Whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departedl 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  shunber's  chain  has  bound  m^ 
Sad  Memory  Uiqgs  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  roe. 


THOliCAS  MOORE 


X*/.   At  the  Mid  Hour  of  Nigbi 

AT  the  mid  hour  of  night,  when  stars  are  weeping,  I  fly 
To  the  lone  ?aie  we  loved^  when  life  shooe  wann  in 

thine  eye; 

And  I  think  oft,  if  spirits  can  steal  from  the  regions  of  air 
To  revisit  past  scenes  of  delight,  thou  wilt  come  to  me  thcR^ 
And  teU  me  our  love  is  remember'd  CYen  in  the  sky. 

Then  I  sing  the  wild  song  it  once  was  rapture  to  hear. 
When  our  voices  commingling  breathed  like  one  on  the  cir; 
And  as  Echo  far  off  through  the  vale  my  sad  orison  roU% 
I  think,  O  my  lorel  'tis  thy  voice  from  the  Kingdom 
of  Souls 

Faintly  answering  still  the  notes  that  once  weie  so  dear. 


EDWARD  THURLOW,  LORD  THURLOW 
S86.  May 


MAY !  queen  of  bloasomsi 
And  fulfilling  flowers, 
With  what  pretty  music 

Shall  we  charm  the  hoins? 
WUt  thou  have  pipe  and  reed. 
Blown  in  the  open  mead^ 
Or  to  ^e  lute  give  heed 
In  the  green  bowers? 

Thou  hast  no  need  of  us, 

Or  pipe  or  wire; 
Thou  hast  the  golden  bee 

Ripen'd  with  fire; 
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And  many  thousand  more 
Songsters,  that  thee  adore, 
Filling  earth's  grassy  floor 
With  new  desire. 

Thou  hast  thy  niigl.ty  herds, 

Tame  and  free-livers ; 
Doubt  not,  thy  music  too 

In  the  deep  rivers ; 
And  the  whole  plumy  flight 
Warblinj^  the  day  and  night— 
Up  at  the  gates  of  light, 
See,  the  lark  ^tuversl 


EBENEZER  ELLIOT 
7.  Battle  Smg 

1781-1S49 

p\AY,  like  our  souls,  is  fiercely  dark; 

^      Whatthea>   'Tis  day! 

We  sleep  no  more;  the  cock  crows — harkl 

To  arms!  away! 
They  come !  they  come  I  the  knell  is  rung 

Of  ns  or  them; 
Wide  o'er  tfactr  march  the  pomp  is  flung 

Of  gold  and  gem. 
What  collared  hound  of  lawless  sway, 

To  fiunine  dear — 
What  pensioned  sbve  of  Attila, 

Leads  in  the  rear? 
Come  they  from  Scythian  wilds  afar, 

Our  blood  to  spill  ? 
Wear  they  the  livery  of  the  Czar? 

I'hey  do  his  will. 
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Nor  ussell'd  silk,  nor  epaulet. 

Nor  plume,  nor  torse — 
No  splendour  gilds,  all  sternly  met, 

Our  foot  and  horse. 
But,  dark  and  still,  we  inly  gjowi 

Condensed  in  tre! 
Strike^  tawdry  slaves^  and  ye  shall  koov 

Our  gloom  is  fire. 
In  vain  your  pomp,  ye  evil  powers^ 

Insults  the  land; 
Wrongs,  vengeance,  and  the  Cause  are  oan^ 

And  God's  right  hand ! 
Madmen!  they  trample  into  snakes 

The  wormy  clod! 
Like  fire,  beneath  their  feet  awakes 

The  sword  of  God ! 
Behind,  before,  abuve,  below, 

They  rouse  the  brave; 
Where'er  they  go,  they  make  a  foe^ 

Or  £nd  a  grave* 

Vlaint 

ARK,  deep,  and  cold  the  current  flows 
^    Unto  the  sea  where  no  wind  Uows, 
Seeking  the  land  which  no  one  knows. 

O'er  its  sad  gloom  still  comes  and  goes 
The  mingled  wail  of  friends  and  foes. 
Borne  to  the  land  which  no  one  knows. 

Why  shrieks  for  help  yon  wretch,  who  goes 
With  millions,  from  a  world  of  woes, 
Unto  tiie  Ittiid  which  no  one  knows  I 
680 
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Though  myriads  go  with  him  who  goes, 
Alone  he  goes  where  no  wind  blows, 
Unto  the  land  which  do  one  knows. 

For  all  must  go  where  no  vmd  blows, 
Aixl  none  can  go  for  him  who  goes; 
None,  none  return  whence  no  one  knows. 

Yet  why  should  he  who  shrieking  goes 
With  noitUions,  from  a  world  of  woes, 
Rennkm  seek  with  it  or  those  ^ 

Alone  With  God,  where  no  wind  blows, 
And  Death,  l  is  shadow — doom*d.  he  goes: 
That  God  is  there  the  shadow  shows* 

O  shordess  Deep^  where  no  wind  blows  t 
And  thou,  O  Land  which  no  one  knows! 

That  God  is  All,  His  shadow  shows. 


ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM 
xSg.  The  Sum  rises  hrigbt  in  France 

'T'HE  sun  rises  bright  in  France, 

And  tair  sets  he  ; 
But  he  has  tint  the  blythe  blink  he  had 
In  my  ain  countree. 

0|  it's  nae  my  ain  min 
That  saddens  aye  my  e'e^ 

But  the  dear  Marie  I  left  behin* 
Wi*  sweet  baimies. three. 

.  tiotllott. 
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My  landy  hearth  Ixim'd  bonnicy 
And  smikd  my  tan  l^arie; 

I've  left     my  heart  befam' 
In  my  ain  countree. 

The  bud  comes  back  to  summer^ 
And  the  blossom  to  the  bee; 

But  m  win  back,  O  never. 
To  my  ain  countiee. 

O,  I  am  leal  to  high  Heaven, 
Where  soon  I  hope  to  be^ 

An'  there  I'll  meet  ye  a'  sooii 
Frae  my  ain  countreel 


fjfO.        Hame,  Home,  Hame 


UAME,  hame,  ham^  O  hame  fab  wad  I  be^ 
^    O  hame,  hame^  hame^  to  my  ain  countreel 

When  the  flower  is  i'  the  bud  and  the  leaf  »  on  the  tree^ 
The  larks  shall  smg  me  hame  in  my  ain  coontreei 
Hame,  hame^  hame,  O  hame  fain  wad  I  b^* 
O  hame,  hame,  barney  to  my  ain  coimtree! 

The  green  leaf  o'  loyaltie's  beginning  for  to  fa', 
The  bonnic  White  Rose  it  is  withering  an'  a*; 
But  1*11  water  't  wi'  the  blude  of  usurping  ^rannie^ 
An'  green  it  will  giraw  in  my  am  countree, 

O,  there's  nocht  now  frae  ruin  my  country  can  save^ 
But  the  keys  o'  kind  heaven,  to  open  the  grave; 
That  a'  the  noble  martyrs  wha  died  for  loyaltie 
May  rise  ag^  an'  fight  for  their  am  countree. 
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The  grc.1t  now  are  gane,  a*  wha  ventured  to  save, 
The  new  grass  is  springing  on  the  tap  o*  their  gOifti 
But  the  sun  through  the  mirk  blinks  blythe  id  my  e'c^ 
*ril  shine  od  ye  yet  in  your  am  oountiee/ 

Hame,  harae^  haroei  O  hame  hin  wad  I  be^ 
O  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  coimtreel 

fph      Tie  spring  of  the  Tear 

ONE  were  but  t^lie  winter  cold, 
And  gone  were  but  the  snow, 
I  could  sleep  in  the  wild  woods 
Where  primroses  blow. 

Cold's  the  snow  at  my  head, 

And  cold  at  my  feet; 
And  the  finger  of  death 's  at  my  e'en, 

Closing  them  to  sleep. 

Let  none  tell  niy  father 

Or  my  mother  so  dear, — 
1*11  meet  them  both  in  heaven 

At  the  spring  of  the  year. 


LEIGH  HUNT 

/^2.  Jenny  kiss'd  Me 

lENNY  Idss'd  me  when  we  met, 
^    Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  mi 
Time^  you  thief,  who  love  to  get 

Sweets  into  yonr  list,  put  that  inl 
Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad. 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  niiss'd  me, 
Say  I'm  growing  old,  but  add, 
Jemiy  kiss'd  me. 
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f9i.  Love  md  Age 

T  PLAY'D  with  you  'mid  cowslips  blowing, 

When  I  was  six  and  you  were  four; 
When  garlands  weaving,  flower-balls  throwiog. 

Were  pleasures  sooq  to  please  do  more. 
Through  groves  and  meads,  o'er  grass  aod  heaiber. 

With  little  playmates,  to  and  froi, 
We  wamk/d  hand  in  hand  tofether; 

Bat  that  was  sixty  years  ago. 

You  grew  a  lovely  roseate  maiden. 

And  still  our  early  love  was  strong; 
Still  with  no  caie  our  days  were  laden. 

They  glided  joyously  along; 
And  I  did  love  you  veiy  dearly. 

How  dearly  words  want  power  to  show$ 
I  thought  your  heart  was  touch'd  as  nearly; 

But  that  was  fifty  years  ago. 

Then  other  lovers  came  around  you, 

Your  beau^  grew  from  year  to  year, 
And  many  a  splendid  circle  found  yon 

The  centre  of  its  glittering  sphere, 
I  saw  you  then,  6rst  vows  finnkbg, 

On  rank  and  wealth  your  hand  bestow$ 
O9  then  I  thought  my  heart  was  breaking  I — 

But  that  was  forty  years  ago. 

And  I  fived  on,  to  wed  another: 
No  cause  she  gave  me  to  repine ; 
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And  when  I  heard  you  were  a  mother, 
I  did  not  wish  the  chfldren  mine. 

My  own  young  flock,  in  fair  progression, 

Mad'j  up  a  ji!cM<i;.i  Christmas  row; 
My  joy  in  them  was  past  expression  ; 
But  that  was  thirty  years  ago. 

You  grew  a  matron  plump  and  comely, 

You  dwelt  in  fashion's  brightest  blaze) 
My  earthly  lot  was  far  more  homely; 

But  I  too  had  my  festal  days. 
No  merrier  eyes  have  ever  gUsten'd 

Around  the  heartb-stooe's  wintiy  glow, 
Than  when  my  youngest  child  was  chrislenMi 

But  that  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Time  pass'd.    My  eldest  giri  was  married, 

And  I  am  nuw  a  grandsire  gray ; 
One  pet  of  four  years  old  I've  Cciiiicd 

Among  the  wild-flower*d  meads  to  play. 
In  our  old  fields  of  childish  pleasure, 

Where  now,  as  then,  the  cow<;!ips  blow. 
She  fills  her  basket's  ample  measure; 

And  that  is  not  ten  years  ago. 

But  though  first  love's  impassion'd  blindoess 

Has  passM  away  in  colder  light, 
I  still  have  thoogfit  of  yon  with  kindaets. 

And  shall  do^  till  oar  last  good-night. 
The  evcT'^oUiqg  silent  hours 

Will  faring  a  time  we  shall  not  know, 
When  our  young  days  of  gathering  flowers 

Will  be  ao  liuadicd  yc<ai:»  a^Q. 
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The  Grave  of  Love 

T  DUG,  beneath  the  cypress  shade, 
*    What         might  seem  an  elfin's  grarc ; 
And  every  pledqc  m  earth  T  laid, 
Tiiat  erst  thy  false  affection  ga?e. 

I  press'd  them  down  the  sod  beneath; 
I  placed  one  mossy  stone  above; 

And  twined  the  rose's  fading  wreath 
Around  the  sepulchre  of  love. 

Fiiil  as  thy  love,  the  flowers  were  dead 
Eie  yet  the  evening  sun  was  set: 

But  years  shall  see  the  cypress  spread, 
Immatable  as  my  icgret. 


yg^.        Three  Men  of  Gotham 

CEAMEN  three  1  What  men  be  ye  ^ 

^    Gotham's  three  wise  men  we  be* 

Whither  in  your  bowl  so  Iree? 

To  rake  the  moon  from  out  the  sea. 

The  bowl  goes  trim.   The  moon  doth  shine. 

And  onr  ballast  is  old  wine. — 

And  your  baUaat  is  old  wine. 

Who  art  thou,  so  fast  adrift? 
I  am  he  they  call  Old  Care. 
Here  on  board  we  will  thee  lift. 
No:  I  may  not  enter  diere. 
Wherefore  so?  ^Tts  Jove's  decree^ 
In  a  bowl  Care  may  not  be.^ 
In  a  bowl  Qm  may  not  htm 
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Fear  ye  not  the  waves  that  roll^ 

No :  in  charmed  bowl  we  swim. 

What  the  chaim  that  floats  the  bowl? 

Water  may  not  pass  the  brim. 

The  bowl  gpes  trinu  The  mooQ  doth  shine. 

And  our  bdlaat  is  old  wine*^ 

And  your  fadksl  is  old  wine. 

CAROLINE  SOUTHEY 

ff^6.  To  Death  I7«^«854 

/^OME  not  in  terrors  dad,  to  claim 


Come  like  an  evening  shadow,  Death  1 

So  stealthily,  so  silently  1 
And  shut  jsmt  eyes,  and  steal  my  breath; 

Then  willmgly,  O  willingly, 
With  thee  I'll  go  away ! 

What  need  to  clutch  with  iron  grasp 
What  gentlest  touch  may  take  ? 
What  need  with  a'^jK'ct  dark  to  scare. 

So  awfully,  so  terribly, 
The  weary  soul  'would  hardly  care^ 
Call'd  quiedy,  call'd  tenderly, 
Fiom  thy  dread  power  to  break? 

'Tis  not  as  when  thou  markest  out 

Tlic  young,  tl:e  blest,  die  gay, 
The  loved,  the  loving — they  who  dream 

So  happily,  so  hoprfully; 
Then  h.irsK  thy  kiiui(  st  c<i!l  may  seem, 
And  bhrinkin^ly,  reluctantly, 

The  summoQ'd  may  obey. 
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But  I  have  drank  efioogh  of  life— 

The  cup  assigned  to  me 
Dash'd  with  a  little  sweet  at  best, 

So  scantily,  so  scantily— 
To  know  full  well  that  all  the  rest 
More  bitterly,  more  bitterly, 
Drugg'd  to  the  last  will  be. 

And  I  may  live  to  pain  some  heart 

That  kindly  cares  for  me : 
To  p.iin,  but  not  to  bless.    O  Death! 

Come  quietly — come  lovingly — 
And  shut  mine  eyes,  and  steal  my  Ueath; 
Then  willingiy,  O  willingly, 
rU  go  away  with  thee  I 


GEORGE  GORDON  BYRON,  LORD  BYRON 
fp7m        JVben  we  Two  parted 


VVTHEN  we  two  parted 

^     In  silence  and  teais. 
Half  broken-hearted 

To  sever  for  years. 
Pale  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold, 

Colder  thy  kiss; 
Truly  that  hour  ftnetold 

Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 
Sunk  chill  on  my  hixw— «• 

It  fdt  like  the  warning 
Of  what  I  feel  now. 
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Thy  vows  are  all  broken) 

And  liglit  is  thy  fames 
I  hear  ihy  name  q»oke% 

And  shaie  in  iti  shamcw 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A  kneU  to  mine  ear; 
A  ahndder  comes  oVr  me—* 

Why  wert  thou  so  dear? 
They  know  not  I  knew  tliee, 

Who  knew  thee  too  well: 
Long,  long  shall  I  rue  thee^ 

Too  deeply  to  tell. 

In  secret  we  met— 

In  silence  I  grieve, 
That  thy  heart  could  forget, 

Thy  spiiit  deceive. 
If  I  should  nifct  thee 

After  long  years, 
How  should  I  gjrect  thee? 

With  silence  and  tears. 

For  Music 

HERE  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 


^     With  a  raag$c  Hke  thee; 
And  like  music  on  the  vaim 
Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  roe: 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  channM  ocean^s  pausing, 
The  waves  lie  still  and  glearniog, 
And  the  lullM  winds  seem  dreaming: 
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And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 
Her  bright  chain  o'er  the  deep; 

Whose  famst  is  gently  heaving 
As  an  iniamfs  askep: 

So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee^ 

To  listen  and  adore  thee; 

With  a  fidl  but  soft  emotion. 

Like  the  swell  of  Soramei^s  ocean, 

/pp.     Jf^e^ll     no  more  ortwing 

So,  we'll  go  no  more  a-roving 
So  late  into  the  night, 
Though  the  heart  be  sti!!  as  loving, 
And  the  moon  be  stiil  as  brighu 

For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath, 
And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast. 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe. 
And  love  itself  have  rest. 

Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving. 
And  the  day  returns  too  soon, 

Yet  we'll  go  no  more  a-roving 
By  the  light  of  the  moon. 

600.        She  walks  in  Beauty 

SHE  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies; 
And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 

Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes: 
Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 
Which  hcaTcn  to  gaudy  day  demea, 
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One  shade  the  more,  one  my  the  less, 
Had  half  imfNui^d  the  nameless  grace 
Wluch  waves  in  eveiy  iwen  tresSy 

Or  softif  lightens  o*er  her  fiicet 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 

How  pure,  iiow  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow. 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  gloWy 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mtod  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  bve  b  ionooentt 

6ou  The  Isles  of  Greece 

'  I  'HE  isles  of  Greece!   the  isics  of  Greece! 

^     Where  burning  Snppho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phcebos  sprung  1 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 
But  all,  except  their  suo,  b  set. 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse. 

The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute, 
Have  luund  the  iame  your  shores  refuses 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 
To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 
Than  your  sires'  *  Islands  of  the  Blesu' 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon — 
And  Manthoa  looks  on  the  sea; 

And  musing  there  an  honr^alone, 

I  dream*d  that  Greece  might  still  be  free; 

For  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slaTe, 
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A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  S,ilamis| 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 
And  men  in  nations ; — ail  were  his! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 

And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  xheyi 

And  where  are  they?  and  where  art  thou, 
My  country?  On  thy  voiceless  shore 

The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  morel 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  dinne^ 

Degeneiate  into  liands  like  mine? 

*Tis  something  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
Though  hnk'd  among  a  fettered  race^ 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  ahame^ 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  fine; 

For  what  is  left  the  port  here? 

For  Gieeks  a  for  Gteece  a  tear* 

Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest? 

Must  we  but  blush  ?^Oar  fathers  Ued. 
Earth  1  render  back  firom  out  thy  bceast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  tfareei 
To  make  a  new  Thermopyls! 

What,  silent  still?  and  aiknt  aU? 

Ahl  noj^ihe  yoioes  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 

And  answer,  'Let  one  living  head, 
But  one^  arise^ — we  come^  «e  oomel* 
Tia  but  the  firmg  who  are  dumb. 
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In  vain — m  vain :  strike  other  chords  ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wind 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes, 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  ?iael 
Hark  I  liMOg  to  the  ignoble  call — 
How  answm  each  bold  BaccfaaDall 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet; 

Wbere  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gooe^ 
Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlkr  one? 
You  bate  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave? 

• 

Fill  hig^  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  tfaesel 
It  made  Anacieoa's  soqg  divine: 

He  served— bnt  served  Polycrates— 
A.  tyiant}  bat  onr  roasters  then 
Were  stilly  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend; 
Thai  tyrant  was  Miltiades! 

O  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  il^c  kind  ! 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 

Oil  SiilkS  rOi-k,  and  P^ga's  shore. 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  motl.ers  bore; 
And  there,  perh.ij^s,  sonic  kccJ  sowo^ 
The  Heraclcidan  blood  might  own. 
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Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells; 

In  ii.it I vc  swords  and  native  ranks 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells: 

But  Turkish  force  and  Latin  hand 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad* 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  \ 
Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade — 

I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine  $ 
But  gazing  on  each  glowing  msid, 

My  own  the  bonitng  tear-drop  laveSf 

To  thiok  such  faieasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

Place  me  on  Sunium's  marbkd  steep, 

Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 
May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep; 

There,  swan-like,  let  me  sbg  and  dies 
A  land  of  slaves  shall  neVr  be  mine- 
Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine  I 


SIR  AUBREY  DE  VERE 

602.  Tic  Children  Band 

1788-iM 

ALL  holy  influences  dwell  within 

The  breast  of  Childhood ;   instincts  fresh  from  God 
Inspire  it,  ere  the  heart  beneath  the  rod 
Of  grief  hath  bled,  or  caught  the  plague  of  sin. 
How  mighty  was  that  fervour  which  could  win 
Its  way  to  infant  souls  ! — and  was  the  sod 
Of  Palestine  by  infant  Croises  trod? 
Like  Joseph  went  they  forth|  or  Benjamin, 
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Id  all  their  touching  beauty  to  redeem? 

And  did  their  soft  lips  kiss  the  Sepuldife? 
Alas !  the  lovely  pageant  as  a  dream 

Faded !   They  sank  not  through  ijgiioble  fear; 
They  fdt  not  Moslem  steel.    By  mountain}  stream, 

In  sands,  in  fenS|  they  died— no  mother  near  I 


CHARLES  WOLFE 

6oi.  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  after 

CormntA 

j^OT  a  drum  was  beard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
*  ^     As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried; 
Not  a  soldier  dischai;ged  his  £uewell  shot 
O'er  the  grate  where  our  hero  we 


We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning, 
By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  mis^  l^gfai 

And  the  ianthoni  dimly  bummg. 

No  useless  ooflbi  enclosed  his  faieast, 
Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  himi 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest 
WUh  bis  martial  doak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 

But  we  saadtastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was  dead, 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 
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We  thought,  as  vrt  hollowed  liis  nanow  bed 

Aod  amoodi'd  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tiead  o'er  his  head. 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow! 

Liglitly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  goat^ 

And  o*er  hb  cold  ashes  upbraid  him — 
But  little  he'll  leck^  if  they  let  htm  sleep  on 

lo  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done 
When  the  clock  struck  the  hoar  for  retiring  s 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gnn 
That  the  Ibe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  goij; 

We  canred  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone^ 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glofy« 

tfo^.  To  Mary 

TF  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  haTC  died, 

*  I  might  not  weep  for  thee ; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be: 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er, 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  thou  shouldst  smile  no  more! 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look. 

And  think  'twill  smile  aj».iin  ; 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook. 

That  I  must  look  in  Tain. 
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But  when  I  speak — thou  dost  not  saj 
What  thou  oe'er  left'st  ansaid; 

And  nov  I  feel,  as  well  I  may, 
Siraet  Maiy,  thim  ait  dndl 

'  If  ihaa  wouldst  stay,  e^en  as  tlm  ait^ 

AU  cold  iod  all  iow- 
I  ttill  night  pRss  thy  sileat  heart, 

And  where  thy  nules  have  beeiL 
While  e*eo  thy  chiU,  Ueak  cone  I  havc^ 

Thou  seemest  sdll  mine  owb; 
But  there — I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave^ 

And  I  am  now  alone  1 

I  do  not  think,  v.hcre*er  thou  art, 
Thou  ha^t  for^:otten  me: 

And  I,  j'crha])'^,  may  booihc  this  heart 

In  thinking  too  of  thee  : 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  be£ore| 
As  fancy  never  could  have  dfiwo. 

And  never  can  restore  1 
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Hymn  of  Pan 

ROM  the  forests  and  highlands 


*  W  t  come,  we  come ; 
From  the  river-girt  islands, 


Where  loud  waves  are  dumfa^ 
Listeoiiig  to  my  sweet  pipfaigs. 
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The  wind  in  the  reed?  and  the  lushes. 

The  bees  cm  the  bells  of  thymc^ 
The  iMrds  on  the  myrtle  busheS| 
The  cicale  ibofe  in  the  Hm^ 
And  the  lizards  below  in  the  grass, 
Were  as  silent  as  ever  old  Tmolns  was, 
Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 

Liquid  Peneus  was  flowing, 
And  all  dark  Tempe  lay 
In  Pelion's  shadow,  outgrowing 
The  light  of  the  dying  day, 
Speeded  by  my  sweet  pipings. 

The  Sileni  and  Sylvans  and  Fauns, 

And  the  Nymphs  of  the  woods  and  n«TeS| 
To  the  edge  of  the  moist  river-lawns. 
And  the  brink  of  the  dewy  caves, 
And  all  that  did  then  attend  and  follow, 
Were  silent  with  love,  as  you  now,  Apollo^ 
With  envy  of  my  sweet  pipings* 

I  sang  of  the  dancing  stars, 
I  sang  of  the  dsedal  earth, 
And  of  heaven,  and  the  giant  wars. 

And  love,  and  death,  and  birth. 
And  ihcn  I  ch.miV-^'d  my  pipings — 

Singin{T  how  down  the  vale  of  Mxnalus 

I  jursued  a  maiden,  and  cb'-}  M  a  reed: 
Gods  and  men,  we  are  ;dl  dL-Iudcd  thus; 
It  breaks  in  our  bo^^om,  and  then  we  bleed. 
All  wept — as  I  think  both  ye  now  would. 
If  envy  or  age  had  not  frozen  your  blood— 
At  the  sorrow  of  my  sweet  piping?. 
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The  Invitation 

OEST  and  brightest,  come  away! 

Fairer  far  than  this  fair  Day, 
Which,  like  thee  to  those  in  sorrow, 
Comes  to  bid  a  sweet  good-morrow 
To  the  rough  Year  just  awake 
In  its  cradle  on  the  brake. 
The  brightest  hour  of  unborn  Spring, 
Through  the  winter  wandering, 
Found,  it  seems,  the  halcyon  Mom 
To  hoar  February  bom. 
Bending  from  heaven,  in  azure  mirth, 
It  kiss'd  the  forehead  of  the  Earth; 
And  smiled  upon  the  silent  sea; 
And  bade  the  frozen  streams  be  free; 
And  waked  to  music  all  their  fountains ; 
And  breathed  upon  the  frozen  mountains ; 
And  like  a  prophetess  of  May 
Strew'd  flowers  upon  the  barren  way, 
Making  the  wintry  world  appear 
Like  one  on  whom  thou  smilcst,  dear. 

Away,  away,  from  men  and  towns, 

To  the  wild  wood  and  the  downs — 

To  the  silent  wilderness 

Where  the  soul  need  not  repress 

Its  music  lest  it  should  not  find 

An  echo  in  another's  mind. 

While  the  touch  of  Nature's  art 

Harmonizes  heart  to  heart. 

I  leave  this  notice  on  my  door 

For  each  accustom'd  visitor : — 
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*I  am  gone  into  the  fields 
To  take  what  this  sweet  hoar  yields. 
Reflection,  you  may  come  to-roofTOVS 
Sit  by  the  fireside  with  Sorrow. 
You  with  the  unpaid  biU,  Deqiair,— 
Yon  tiresome  vcise-reciter,  Cai«^ — 
I  will  pay  you  in  the  gmt,^ 
Death  will  listen  to  your  atam 
Expectadon  too,  be  off  I 
To-day  is  for  itself  enough. 
Hope,  in  pity,  mo  k  not  Woe 
With  smiles,  nor  iollow  wliere  I  go; 
Long  having  lived  on  your  sweet  food, 
At  length  I  find  one  moment's  good 
After  long  pain:  with  all  your  love^ 
This  you  never  told  me  o£»' 

Radiant  Sister  of  the  Day, 
Av.ake!  arise!  and  come  away! 
To  the  wild  woods  and  the  |Jaioss 
And  the  pools  where  winter  rains 
Image  all  their  roof  of  leaves ; 
Where  the  pine  its  gariand  weaves 
Of  sapless  gicen  and  ivy  dun 
Round  stems  that  never  kiss  the  smi; 
Where  the  lawns  and  pastures  bc^ 
And  the  sandhills  of  the  sea; 
When  the  melting  hoar-frost  wets 
The  daisy-star  that  never  sets, 
And  wiiiJ-ilowcrs,  and  Mulets 
\Vhich  yet  join  not  bceni  to  hue, 
Crown  the  pale  year  weak  and  new} 
When  the  night  is  left  behind 
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In  the  deep  cast,  dun  and  blind, 
And  the  blue  noon  is  OTCr  US, 
And  the  multitudinous 
fiiilows  murmur  at  our  fieet 
Where  the  earth  and  ocean  meet, 
And  all  things  seem  only  one 
In  the  nnifersal  sun. 


HE  world's  great  age  begins  anew, 


^     The  golden  years  return, 
The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  weeds  outworn: 
Heaven  smiles,  and  faiths  and  empires  gleam 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolviog  dream. 

A  brighter  Hellas  tears  its  mountains 

From  waves  seiener  far; 
A  new  Peneus  roUs  his  fountains 

Against  the  morning  star; 
Where  fairer  Tempes  Uoom,  there  sleep 
Young  Cyclads  on  a  sunnier  deep. 

A  loftier  Argo  cleaves  the  main, 

Fnnght  with  a  later  prize; 
Another  Orpheus  sings  again, 

And  loves,  and  weeps,  and  dies; 
A  new  Ulysses  leaves  once  more 
Calypso  for  his  native  shore. 

O  write  oo  more  the  tale  of  Troy, 
If  eaith  Deathls  scroll  must  be^ 

Nor  mix  with  Laian  rag^  the  joy 
Which  dawns  i^oo  the  fiec^ 
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Although  a  subtler  Sphinx  renew 
Riddles  of  death  Thebes  never  kDcw* 

Another  Athens  shall  aris^ 

And  to  remoter  tiine 
Bequeath,  like  sunset  to  the  skkS| 

The  splendour  of  its  prime; 
And  leave^  if  naught  so  biigbt  may  J&tt, 
All  earth  can  take  or  Heaven  can  gife. 

Saturn  and  Love  their  long  itpose 

Shall  burst,  more  bright  and  good 
Than  all  who  fell,  than  One  who  lOSe, 

Than  niauy  unsubdued : 
Not  gold,  not  blood,  their  altar  dowers, 
But  vouve  tears  and  symbol  liowers. 

O  cease !  must  hate  and  death  return ' 
Cease!  must  men  kill  and  die? 

Cease !  dram  not  to  its  dieg^  the  am 
Of  bitter  prophecy ! 

The  world  is  weary  of  the  past— 

O  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last! 


ao8.  To  a  Skylark 

HAIL  to  thee,  blithe  spuk! 
Bird  thou  never  wert — 

That  from  heaven  or  near  it 
Poorest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 
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Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest, 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar^  and  soaring  ever  singtest 

In  the  golden  hght'ning 

Oi  the  bunkcQ  sun, 
0*er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 
Thou  dost  float  and  run, 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun* 

The  pale  purple  eren 

Melts  around  thy  flight; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven, 
In  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight^ 

Keen  as  aie  the  anows 
Of  that  silfer  spheie 
Whose  intense  lamp  nairows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear, 
Until  we  iiaidiy  bct:,  we  feel  tiiai  ii  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  foice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare. 

From  one  kmely  dond 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  b  overflow'd. 

What  then  ait  we  know  not; 

What  is  most  like  thee? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see^ 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  tain  of  melodj: — 
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Like-  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  hght  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not: 

Like  a  high-bom  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-ladea 
Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  muste  sweet  as  love^  which  overflows  her  bowers 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 

Its  aeriai  hue 

Among  the  flowers  and  grass  which  screen  it  firom  the  fiew: 

Like  a  rose  embower'd 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflower^d^ 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heaiy-wiogM  thiefcs: 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  gnss, 
Rain-awaken'd  flowers^ 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous  and  clear  and  fresh — ^thy  music  doth  surpass* 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird. 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine  t 
I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  dhiDCu 
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Chorus  hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chant, 
Matcb'd  with  thine  would  be  ail 
But  ao  empty  Taunts 
A  thing  whereto  we  fed  there  is  some  hidden  want 

What  objcc's  are  the  fountaios 

Ot  tliy  hiippy  strain  ? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  inouitaiiis  ? 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain? 
What  Io?e  of  thme  own  kind?  what  ignocance  of  pain? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyaoce 

Languor  cannot  be: 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

New  came  near  thee: 
Tbov  lofest,  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thoa  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  iiow  conid  thy  notes  fbw  in  snch  a  crystal  ttieam? 

We  look  before  and  after^ 

And  pine  for  what  is  not: 
Our  sinceiest  langhter 

With  some  pain  is  franght; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought 

Yet,  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate  and  pride  and  fear. 
If  we  were  things  bora 
Not  to  shed  a  lev, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  shouM  come  near. 
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Better  than  all  mcasnret 

Of  dclightfiil  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 
Tfiat  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  groood  1 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brab  must  know; 
Such  hairoonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now 

6op.  Tie  Moon 

A  ND,  like  a  dying  lady  lean  and  pale, 
*    Who  !.o:t(.rs  lorth,  \vra]i:/d  ;n  a  gauzy  veil, 
Out  of  her  cluinil^r,  led  by  tlie  insane 
And  feeble  uanderings  of  her  fading  Umin, 
The  moon  arose  up  in  the  murky  east 
A  white  and  shapeless  mass. 

U 

Art  thou  jwlc  tor  weariness 
Of  climbint;  heaven  and  gazing  on  the  earth. 

Wandering  companionless 
Among  the  stars  that  have  a  difierent  birth. 
And  ever  changing,  like  a  joyless  eye 
That  finds  no  object  worth  its  constancy} 
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6to.       Ode  t9  tbe  fTesi  IVinJ 

I 

OWILD  West  Wind,  tboo  breath  of  Autumn's  being, 
Thou  fiom  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  diiven  like  ghosts  fruui  aa  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yeliow,  and  blacky  and  pie,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stncken  multitiides  I  O  thou 

Who  ciiariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  wingdd  aecdsi  wheie  thef  lie  cold  and  low, 

Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sster  of  the  Spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  bods  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill; 

Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere; 
Destroyer  and  pfeserver;  hear,  O  hear] 

II 

Thou  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  steep  sky*s  commotion, 

Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed, 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  heaven  and  ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning  1  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 
Like  the  bright  hair  upliited  from  the  head 

Of  ?ome  fierce  Mcnad,  even  from  the  dim  veigp 

Of  tbe  horizon  to  the  znith's  height, 
The  locks  of  tbe  approaching  storm.   Thou  diige 
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Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  clostQg  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre. 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapours,  from  who^e  solid  atmosphere 

Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail,  will  burst:   O  bear.' 

m 

Thou  who  didfit  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 

The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay, 
Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  cryst^ne  streams. 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  BalnF-'s  bay. 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day, 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss,  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them !  Thou 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sra-blooms  and  the  oo^y  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Xhy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  witii  icar, 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves :   O  hear  i 

nr 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thon  mightest  bear^ 
If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee ; 

A  wave  to  pant  beneath  tiiy  power,  aad  siiaie 
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The  impnbc  of  thy  strength,  only  less  itet 
Thao  thou,  O  uncontrollable!  if  ereo 
I  wcfe  as  in  my  boyhoodi  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 
As  theoy  when  to  outstrip  thy  sktey  speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision — would  ne'er  have  striven 

•  As  thus  with  thee  m  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
O !  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud ! 
J  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life !  X  bleed  I 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chaio'd  and  bow'd 
One  too  like  thee — tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud 

▼ 

Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is: 

What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own? 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep  autumnal  tone, 
Sweet  though  in  sadness*    Be  thou,  Spirit  fierce, 
My  spirit!  Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  J 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe, 

Like  withered  leaves,  to  quicken  a  new  larthi 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse. 

Scatter,  as  from  an  uneattinguish'd  hearth 
Ashes  and  spailcs,  my  words  among  mankind  1 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakenM  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy!   O  Wind, 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  §u  behind? 
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^11.         The  InJian  Sermade 

¥  ARISE  from  dreams  of  thee 

*     In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  nighty 

When  the  winds  are  breathing  low, 

And  the  stars  are  shining  brighu 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee, 

Aod  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Hath  led  me— who  knows  how^ 

To  thy  chamber  window.  Sweet! 

The  wandering  airs  they  faint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream— 

And  the  Champak's  odours  [pine] 
Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream; 

The  ntghtin^de's  complaint^ 
It  dies  npon  her  heait^ 

As  I  must  on  thinci 

0  belov^  as  thou  art! 

O  lift  me  from  the  grass! 

1  die!  I  faint!  I  faill 
Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pole. 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  whiter  alas  I 

My  heart  heats  loud  and  fast: 
O  press  it  to  thine  own  again, 

Where  it  will  hreak  at  last! 

6u.  Night 

SWIFTLY  walk  over  tlie  western  wafe. 
Spirit  of  Night ! 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave, — 
Where,  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight. 
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Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  (air 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear,— 
Swift  be  thy  flight! 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  grey, 

Star-inwrou[^ht ! 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  Days 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  weaned  out. 
Then  wander  o'er  city  and  sea  and  land, 
ToQchiog  all  with  thioe  opiate  wand— 

Comet  loDg^OQghtl 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighVi  ior  thcc ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone, 
And  nooo  Jay  heavy  on  flower  and  tieei 
And  the  weary  Day  tum'd  to  her  RSt| 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  gnesty 

I  stgh'd  for  thee. 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cned, 

*  Wouldbt  thou  mc  ? ' 
Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  hlmy-eyed| 
Murmur'd  like  a  noontide  bee, 
'Shall  I  nesde  near  thy  side? 
Woaldst  thou  me?'— -Aad  I  leplied, 

'No^  not  thee!* 

Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead. 

Soon,  too  soon — 
Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled. 
Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  tlvee,  belofM  Night- 
Swift  be  thioe  appraachiiig  f&ffd^ 

Come  iooD|  aooo! 
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^/i.  From  the  AmbtQ 

AN  IMITATION 

IVyf  Y  famt  spirit  was  sitting  in  the' light 
Of  ijjy  looks,  my  love; 

It  panted  for  thee  like  the  hind  at  noon 

For  the  brooks,  my  love. 
Tiiy  barb,  whose  bouts  outspced  the  tempest's  flight. 

Bore  tliec  far  from  me ; 
My  heart,  for  my  weak  feet  were  weary  sooo. 

Did  compaoioD  thee. 

Ah!  fleeter  far  than  fleetest  storm  or  steed, 
Or  the  death  they  bear, 
The  heart  which  tender  thought  clothes  like  a  dote 

With  the  uings  of  care; 
In  the  battle,  in  t!ic  daikncss,  la  the  need, 
Shall  mine  cling  to  thee, 
Nor  claim  one  smile  for  all  the  comfort,  love^ 
It  may  bring  to  tliee. 

614^  Lines 

EN  the  lamp  is  shattered, 
The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead; 
When  the  doud  is  scatter^), 
The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed; 

When  the  lute  is  broken, 
kiwtet  tones  aie  rcmember'd  not; 

When  the  lips  have  spoken, 
Loved  accents  are  soon  iorgot. 

As  music  and  splendour 
Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute^ 

The  heart's  echoes  render 
No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute—* 
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No  song  but  sad  dirges, 
Like  die  wind  through  a  ruia'd  cell. 

Or  the  mournful  surges 
That  ring  the  dead  scudso's  kocU* 

When  hearts  have  oDce  miogledy 
Love  fine  leaves  the  well-builc  nest; 

The  weak  one  is  singled 
To  cndwe  what  it  once  posaest. 

O  Love^  who  hewailest 
The  fnahf  of  all  thii^s  here, 

Why  choose  you  the  frailest 
For  your  cradle,  your  home,  and  your  bier? 

Its  passions  will  rock  thee, 
the  storms  rock  the  ravens  on  high: 

Bright  reason  will  mock  thee, 
Like  the  ^un  trom  a  wintry  sky. 

From  thy  nest  every  rafter 
Will  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home 

Leave  thee  naked  to  laughter, 
Wheo  leaves  fall  and  cold  winds  come. 


n  — 

/^NE  word  is  too  often  profaned 

For  me  to  profane  it; 
One  feeling  too  falsely  disdained 

For  thee  to  disdain  it; 
One  hope  is  too  like  despair 

For  prudence  to  aniother; 
And  pity  £poiD  thee  more  dear 

Than  that  from  another* 
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1  can  give  not  what  men  call  love: 

But  wilt  tiiou  accept  not 
The  worship  the  heait  liiu>  above 

And  the  heavens  reject  not^ 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
The  devocioo  to  sonoethtng  afiur 

From  the  ^hm  of  our  aonow? 

6i6.  The  Sftcstion 

T  DREAM*D  that,  as  I  wander'd  by  the  way, 
*    Bare  Winter  suddenly  was  changed  to  Sprmg; 
And  gentle  odours  led  my  steps  astray, 

Mix*d  with  a  sound  of  waters  murrauriog 
Along  a  shdvioig  bank  of  turf,  which  lay 

Under  a  copse^  and  hardly  dared  to  flaa% 
Its  green  arms  round  the  bosom  of  the  stream, 
But  kiss'd  it  and  then  fled,  as  thou  ntighteat  in  dreaoD* 

There  grew  pied  iimid-fiowers  and  violets; 
DaiseSy  those  pearFd  Arcturi  of  the  earth, 

The  constellated  flower  that  never  sets; 

Faint  oxiips;  tender  hhiebellSi  at  whose  Urdi 

The  sod  scarce  heaved;  and  that  tall  flower  that  vets- 
Like  a  child,  half  in  tenderness  and  mirth-* 

Its  mothei^s  face  with  heaven-collected  tears 

When  the  low  wind,  its  playmate's  voice,  it  heats. 

And  in  the  warm  hedge  grew  lash  eglantine, 
Green  cowbind  and  the  mooniight^^oor'd  M^, 

And  cheny-UossomSy  and  white  cops  whose  wine 
Was  the  bright  dew  yet  drsin'd  sot  by  the  day; 
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And  Wild  roses,  and  ivy  scq>eniine, 

With  its  dark  buds  and  leaves  wandering  astray  j 
And  flowers,  azure,  black,  and  streak*d  with  gold, 
Fairer  tbaa  any  waken'd  eyes  behold. 

And  nearer  to  the  riTer^s  trembfing  edge 

There  grew  broad  flag-flowers,  puq)le   aak*d  with  wbite^ 
And  starry  river-buds  among  the  sedge, 

And  floating  water-lilies,  broad  and  bright, 
Which  lit  the  oak  that  ovLihuag  l!ic  hedge 

With  moonliglii  beams  of  Uieii  o.vn  watery  light; 
And  bulrushes,  and  teeds  of  such  deep  green 
As  soothed  the  dazzled  eye  with  sober  slieen. 

Mcthought  that  of  these  visionary  flowers 
I  made  a  nosegay,  bound  in  such  a  way 

That  the  same  hues  which  in  their  natural  bowers 
Were  mingled  or  opposed,  the  like  array 

Kept  these  imprisoned  children  of  the  Hours 
Within  my  hand;— and  tl;cn,  elate  and  gay, 

1  liuhU  li  d  Lo  the  sj>ot  whence  1  had  come, 

That  I  might  there  present  it — Oi  to  whom? 

^17.  Remorse 

A  WAY  I  t)ie  moor  is  dark  beneath  the  moon, 

Rapid  clouds  have  drunk  the  last  pale  beam  of  even  x 
Away  i  the  g^eriog  winds  wtU  call  the  darkness  soon, 
And  profoundesi  midnight  shroud  the  serene  lights  of 
heaven. 

Pause  not  J  the  time  is  past!    Every  voice  cries  *Away !  * 
Tempt  not  with  one  last  tear  thy  friend's  ungentle  mood: 

Thy  lover's  eye^  so  glazed  and  cold,  dares  not  entreat  thy  stay : 
Duty  and  dereliction  guide  thee  back  to  solitude. 
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Away,  awayl  to  thy  sad  and  silent  home; 

Pour  bitter  tears  oa  its  desolated  hearth; 
Watch  the  dim  shades  as  like  ghosts  they  go  and 

And  comiilicate  strange  webs  of  melancholy  micih. 
The  leaves  of  wasted  autuma  woods  ^udl  float  araoDd 
thine  head. 

The  blooms  of  dewy  Spring  shall  gleam  beneath  thy 
feci  t 

But  thy  soul  or  this  world  must  fade  in  the  frost  that 
binds  the  dead, 
Ere  midnight's  frowo  and  morning's  smile,  ere  thou  and 
peaccy  may  meet. 

The  cloud  shadows  of  midnight  possess  their  own  repose, 
For  the  weary  winds  are  silent,  or  the  moon  is  in  the 

deep ; 

Some  respite  to  its  turbuJence  unresting  ocean  knows; 
Whate?er  moves  or  toils  or  grieves  hath  its  appointed 

sleep. 

Thou  in  the  grave  shalt  rest:— yet,  dll  the  phantoms  iet, 
Which  that  house  and  heath  and  g^urden  made  dear  t» 
thee  erewhile, 

Thy  remembrance  and  repentance  and  deep  musiBgs  se 
not  fi%e 

From  the  music  of  two  voices,  and  the  light  of 
sweet  snule. 


ti8*   Mmk,  wien  Soft  Voices  tth 

M 


USIC,  when  soft  voices 
Vibrates  in  the  memofy} 
Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sickeiip 
Lave  within  the  sense  they  qutckeiw 
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Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dcad^ 
Are  heap'd  for  the  bcloTdd*s  bed; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone, 
Lofe  itsdf  shall  slumber  on. 


W^HAREFORE  sou'd  ye  talk  o'  lof^ 
^     Unless  k  be  to  pain  us? 
Wharefoie  sou'd  ye  talk  o'  love 
Whan  ye  ssy  the  sea  maun  twain  mi* 

*li*s  no  because  my  love  is  light, 

Nor  for  your  angiy  deddy; 
It's  a'  to  buy  ye  pearlins  bright, 

An'  to  faudc  ye  like  a  leddy.' 

*0  Willy,  I  can  caird  an*  spin, 
Se  ne'er  can  want  for  cleedin'; 

An'  gb  I  hae  my  Willy's  heart, 
I  hae  a*  the  pnrls  I'm  heedtn'. 

*Will  it  be  time  to  praise  this  cheek 
Whan  years  an'  te^rs  has  bknch'd  it? 

WiU  it  be  time  to  talk  o'  love 
Whan  canld  an'  care  has  qnench'd  it?' 

He's  laid  ae  han*  about  her  waist — 

The  ither's  held  to  heaven; 
An'  his  luik  was  like  the  luik  o*  man 

Wha's  heart  in  twa  is  riven. 


HEW  AINSLIE 
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(fzo.         Burial  of  the  2)eaJ 

T  THOUGHT  to  meet  no  more,  so  dreary  seemed 
^    Death's  interposing  veil,  aod  thou  SO  pwe^ 

Thy  place  in  Paradise 

Beyond  where  I  could  soar; 

Friend  of  this  worthless  heart!  bat  happier  thoughts 
Spring  like  unlndden  mlets  from  the  sod. 
Where  patiently  thou  tak'st 

Thy  sweet  and  sure  repose. 

The  shadows  faJI  more  soothing :  the  soft  air 
Is  full  of  cheering  whispers  like  thine  own; 

While  Memory,  by  thy  grave, 

Lives  o*er  thy  funeral  day; 

The  deep  knell  dying  down,  the  mourners'  pauses 
Waiting  their  Saviour's  welcome  at  the  g^te^» 

Sure  with  the  words  of  Heafcn 

Thy  spirit  met  as  there, 

And  sought  with  us  along  th'  accnstom'd  way 
The  hallow'd  porch,  and  entering  in,  beheld 

The  pageant  of  sad  joy 

So  dear  to  Faith  and  Hope. 

O!   hadst  thou  brought  a  strain  from  Paradise 
To  cheer  us,  happy  souJ,  thou  hadst  not  touch'd 

The  sacred  springs  of  grief 

More  tenderly  and  true, 
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Than  those  deep-warbled  anthems,  high  and  low, 

Low  05  the  gr:Tvc,  high  as  th'  Eternal  ThrooCi 
Guiding  throi:gh  light  and  gloom 
Our  mourning  fancies  wild, 

Till  gently,  like  soft  golden  clouds  at  eve 
Around  the  western  twilight,  all  subside 
Into  a  placid  faith. 
That  even  with  beaming  eye 

Counts  thy  sad  honours,  co\]]n,  bier,  and  pail; 
So  many  relics  of  a  frail  love  lost. 

So  many  tokens  dear 

Of  endless  love  begun* 

Listen!  it  is  no  dream:  th'  Apostles*  trump 
GiTCs  earnest  of  th'  Archangel's; — calmly  now. 

Our  hearts  yet  beating  liigh 

To  that  victorious  lay 

(Most  like  a  warrior's,  to  the  martial  dirge 
Of  a  true  comrade),  in  the  grave  we  trust 

Our  treasure  for  twhile: 

And  if  a  tear  steal  down, 

If  human  anguish  o'er  the  shaded  brow 

Pass  shuddering,  when  the  handful  of  pore  earth 

Touches  the  cofHn-lid; 

If  at  our  brothet's  oame^ 

Once  and  again  the  thought,  *for  Cfer  gone,* 
Come  o'er  us  like  a  doud;  yet,  gentle  sp^ght, 
Thon  tamest  not  away, 
Thou  know'st  as  calm  at  heart* 
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One  look,  and  we  liave  seen  our  la'^t  of  dice, 
Till  we  too  sleep  and  our  long  slccji  be  o  er. 

O  clenn«;c  us,  ere  we  view 

That  countenance  pure  agatn, 

Thou,  who  canst  change  the  heart,  and  taiae  tbe  dead! 

As  Thou  art  by  to  soothe  our  parting  hour, 
Be  ready  when  we  meet. 
With  Thy  dear  pardoning  words. 

JOHN  CLARE 
d2U  IVritten  in  Nortbamptm  Qmuty 


T  AM!  yet  what  I  am  who  cares,  or  kntn\s? 

Mv  friends  forsake  mc  like  a  memory  ^>St. 
X  am  the  seli-coasumer  of  my  woes; 

They  rise  and  vanish,  an  oUirious  host, 
Shadows  of  lifie,  whose  very  soul  is  losL 
And  yet  I  am— I  Ji?e— though  1  am  tossed 

Into  the  nothingness  of  scom  and  noise. 

Into  die  living  sea  of  wriking  dream, 
Where  there  is  neither  stnsc  of  life,  nor  joy«. 

But  the  huge  shipwreck  of  my  own  esteem 
And  all  that 's  dear.    Even  those  I  loved  the  best 
Are  strange — nay,  they  are  stranger  than  the  rest. 

I  loos  for  scenes  where  man  lias  never  trod^— 
For  scenes  where  woman  never  smiled  or  wept—^ 

There  to  abide  with  my  Oneator,  God, 
And  deep  as  I  in  childhood  sweetly  slept. 

Pott  of  high  thoughts,  unborn.    So  let  roe  lie, — 

The  grass  below;  above,  the  vaulted  sky. 
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622^  T>tTge 

CALM  on  the  bosom  of  ihy  God, 
Fair  spirit,  rest  thee  now! 
E*ea  while  with  ours  thy  footsteps  tiod. 
His  seal  was  00  thy  brew. 

Dust,  to  its  narrow  house  beneath! 

Soul,  to  its  place  on  high! 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look  ia  death 

No  moie  may  ftar  to 


JOHN  KEATS 
Song  of  the  Indian  Maid 

O SORROW! 
Why  dost  borrow 


The  natural  hne  of  health,  from  wniefl  lips?— > 

To  give  maiden  Unshes 

To  the  white  rose  bushes? 
Or  is  it  thy  dewy  hand  the  daisy  tips? 

O  Sorrow! 

Why  dost  borrow 
The  lustrous  passion  from  a  fa!con-cyc? — 

To  give  the  glow*worm  lights 

Or,  on  a  moonless  night, 
To  tmge,  on  siren  shoves,  the  nh  aea-spry? 

da/.  fea«fpry]  sca-spra/. 
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O  Sorrow ! 

Why  dost  borrow 
The  mellow  ditties  from  a  moumtog  tongue?^ 

To  give  at  evening  pale 

Unto  the  nightiogile^ 
That  thoa  mayst  listeo  the  cold  dews  among? 

0  Sorrow! 

Why  dost  borrow 
Heart's  lightness  from  the  merriment  of  May?— • 

A  lover  would  not  tread 

A  cowslip  on  the  hend, 
Though  he  should  dance  from  ere  till  peep  oi  diy 

Nor  any  drooping  flower 

Held  sacred  for  thy  bower, 
Wherever  he  may  sport  himself  and  pJay. 

To  Sorrow 

1  bade  good  morrow, 

And  thought  to  leave  her  far  away  behind; 

But  cheerly,  cheerly, 

She  loves  me  dearly ; 
She  is  so  constant  to  me,  and  so  kind: 

I  would  deceive  her, 

And  so  lenve  her, 
But  ah!  she  is  so  constant  and  so  kind. 

Beneath  my  palm-trees,  by  the  river  side, 
I  sat  a-weeping:  in  the  whole  world  wide 
There  was  no  one  to  asV  me  why  I  wept,-^ 

And  so  I  kept 
Brimming  the  water-lily  cops  with  tears 

Cold  as  my  fears* 
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Beneath  my  palm-trees,  by  the  nver  side, 
I  sat  a»wceping:  what  enammur'd  bride, 
Cheated  by  shadowy  wooer  from  the  clouds, 

fint  hides  and  shrouds 
Beneath  dark  palm-tices  bj  a  ri?er  aide? 

And  as  I  ^t,  orer  the  light  blue  hills 
There  came  a  noise  of  revellers :  the  rills 
Into  the  wide  stream  came  of  purple  hue«* 

'Twas  Bacchns  and  his  crew! 
The  earnest  trumpet  spake,  and  silver  thrills 
From  kfesing  cymbals  made  a  merry  din — 

'Twas  Bacchus  and  his  kin! 
Like  to  a  moving  vintage  down  they  came, 
Crowned  with  green  leaves,  and  faces  all  on  flame; 
All  madly  dancing  through  the  pleasant  valley, 

To  scare  thee,  Melancholy! 
O  then,  O  then,  thou  wast  a  simple  name ! 
And  I  forgot  thee,  as  the  berried  holly 
By  shepherds  is  forgotten,  when  in  June 
Tail  chestnuts  keep  awnv  the  '^\m  and  moon:— 

I  ni&h'd  into  the  folly! 

Within  his  car,  aloft,  young  Bacchus  stood. 
Trifling  his  ivy«dart,  in  dancing  mood, 

With  sidelong  laughing; 
And  litde  rilb  of  crimson  wine  imbmed 

His  plump  white  arms  and  shoulders,  enough  white 

For  Venus*  pearly  bite ; 
And  near  him  rode  Silenus  on  his  ass, 
Pelted  with  flowers  as  he  on  did  pass 

Tipsily  quaffing. 
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*  Whence  came  ye,  merry  Damsels  1  whenoe  came 
So  many,  and  so  many^  and  such  glee? 
Why  bafe  ye  left  your  bowers  desolate, 

Your  lofeesi  and  gentler  firte?' — 
'We  follow  Bacchus  1  Bacchus  on  the  wing, 

A-conqnering ! 
Bacchus,  young  Bacchus!  good  or  ill  betide, 
We  dance  before  limi  thorough  kingdoms  wkle:— > 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 

To  our  wild  mmstrcisy  1  * 

'  Whence  came  ye,  jolly  Satvrs !   whence  came  yc^ 
So  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee^ 
Why  hate  ye  left  your  forest  haunts,  why  left 

Your  nuts  in  oak-tree  cleft 
'For  wine,  for  wine  we  left  our  kernel  tire; 
For  wine  we  left  our  heath,  and  yellow  brooo^ 

And  cold  mushrooms ; 
For  wine  we  fbUow  Bacchus  through  the  earth; 
Great  god  of  breathless  cops  and  diirping  mirth ! 
G>roe  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joinM  be 

To  our  mad  minstrelsy  1  * 

Over  wide  streams  and  mountains  great  we  went, 
And,  save  when  Bacchus  kept  his  ivy  tent. 
Onward  the  tiger  and  the  leopard  pants. 

With  Asian  ek|]ihaDts: 
Onward  these  mjrriads — with  song  and  dance, 
With  zebras  striped,  and  sleek  Arabians'  pnmcei 
Web-fboted  alligators,  crocodiles, 
Bearing  iqm  their  scaly  backs,  in  files, 
Flump  infant  laughers  mirotcking  the  cofl 
Of  seamen,  and  stout  g^lley-fowers'  toil: 
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With  toying  oars  and  siikeo  sails  they  glide^ 
Nor  can  for  wind  aod  tide. 

Mounted  on  piathers'  fin  and  lions'  manes, 
From  rear  to  fan  they  scour  about  the  plains; 
A  three  days*  jonniey  in  a  moment  doaei 
And  always,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun| 
About  the  wilds  they  hunt  with  spear  and  horn, 
On  ^leenfiil  unicorn. 

I  saw  Osirian  Egypt  kneel  adowo 

Before  tlie  vine-wreath  crown ! 
I  saw  parch'd  Abyssinia  rouse  and  sing 

To  the  silver  cymbals'  ring! 
I  saw  the  whelming  vintage  body  ^met 

Old  Tartary  the  fierce  1 
The  kings  of  lod  their  jewel-sceptres  vail, 
And  from  their  treasures  scatter  pearlid  hail; 
Great  Biahma  from  his  mystic  heaven  gptians^ 

And  all  his  priesthood  moons, 
Belbre  young  Bacchus'  eye-wink  turning  palew 
Into  these  regions  came  I,  following  him, 
Sick-liCMiicd,  weary — so  I  took  a  whim 
To  Stray  away  into  these  forests  drear, 

Alone,  without  a  peer : 
And  I  have  told  thee  ail  thou  mayest  hear. 

Young  Stranger  I 

r?e  been  a  ranger 
1a  sesrch  of  pleasure  thmghout  eveiy  dime; 

Ahs!  lis  not  for  me  1 

Bewitch'd  I  sure  mnst  be^ 
To  lose  in  griemg  all  my  nudden  prime. 
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Come  then,  Sorrow, 

Sweetest  Sorrow ! 
Like  an  own  babe  I  nurse  thee  on  my  bfcast: 

I  thought  to  leave  tbec^ 

And  deceive  thee, 
But  now  of  all  the  world  I  love  thee  faett. 

There  is  not  one, 

No,  no,  not  one 
But  thee  to  comfort  a  poor  lonely  maid; 

Thou  art  her  mother, 

And  her  brother, 
Her  playmate,  and  her  wooer  in  the  shxk. 


624*         Ode  to  a  Nighungde 

\h  Y  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  1  had  druoit. 
Or  emplted  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk: 
*Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 
But  being  too  ha])py  in  thy  happiness. 

That  thou,  light-wing^  Dryad  of  the  trees, 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numb-Jilcss, 
Singest  oi  summer  in  iuii-ihroatcd  c«isc. 

O  for  a  draught  of  vintage !  that  hath  been 
Cool*d  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delvM  earth. 

Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country-gfcen, 
Dance^  and  Pioven9al  song,  and  mbiinit  miith! 
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O  for  a  beaker  full  of  tbc  warm  South  1 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushiiil  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  «t  the  brim, 
And  puple-staiDM  mouth; 
That  I  might  drink)  and  Icafc  the  worid  unseen. 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  foieat  dim: 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 
What  thott  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known. 

The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan; 

Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  grey  hairs, 

Where  youth  grows  })alc,  and  sj>cctrL--thin,  ai  il  dit::>j 
Where  but  to  tiuak  1:5  10  be  iaii  oi  :»offow 
And  Icaden-cycd  dcbjairs; 
Where  beauty  caimol  kerp  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  Love  |iae  at  them  beyond  Uhumiow. 

Away  !   away !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee, 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  paidb, 
But  on  the  \iewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards: 
Already  with  thee!   tender  is  the  night. 

And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  00  her  throne, 
Chister'd  aroond  by  all  her  starry  Fays; 
But  here  there  is  no  light. 
Save  what  firom  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Tlupough  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways. 

I  canaoi  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 
Nor  whitt  soft  inocow  hangs  upon  the  boogba, 
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But,  in  embalm^  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  firuit-tree  wildi 
White  hawthor%  tod  the  pastml  egUmiiiei 
FaitAiing  vioktt  ooTer'd  up  in  leaves; 
And  iffid*Mny*g  ddest  ^hiM| 
The  coming  mnsk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine^ 
The  mumniioiis  haunt  of  flia  on  sammer  em. 

Darkling  I  lisLcn ;  and  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Call'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  musdd  rhyme^ 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  brcadi ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  cease  upon  the  midmght  with  oo  pain, 
While  tlu>u  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy! 
Stall  wottldst  thou  shigi  and  I  have  ears  in  vain— 
To  thy  high  lequieni  become  m  sod. 

Thon  vast  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  Birdl 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down; 
The  voice  I  hear  tliis  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown : 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  homei 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com; 
The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 
Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seaS|  in  &ery  knds  fbrlonL 

Forlorn!  the  very  vvofd  tt  like  a  bell  i 
To  toll  me  back  fiom       to  my  sole  self! 
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Adiea  I  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 

As  she  is  famed  to  dO|  deoeiTiog  elf. 
Adien!  adien!  thy  plaumve  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 
Up  the  hill-side;  and  now  *ta  honed  deep 
In  the  next  yalley-glades : 
Wav  It  d  viiiOD,  or  a  waking  dream? 

i'lcd  is  that  musics — do  I  wake  or  sleep? 

62 f.        Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn 

T^HOU  still  unravish'd  bride  of  quietness, 

Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow  Time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  tliiis  c'\|irr>^s 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme : 
What  leaf-ffing^  legend  haunts  about  thy  sh^ 
Of  ddties  or  mortals,  or  of  both, 

In  Teope  or  the  dales  of  Arcady? 
What  meo  or  go<b  are  these?  What  maidens  loth? 
Whit  mad  pmnt?  What  stn^le  to  escape? 

What  pipes  and  tamfareb?  What  wild  ecstasy? 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear'd, 

Pipe  to  the  q)irit  ditties  of  no  tone: 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 

Thy  soqg,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss. 
Though  winning  near  the  goal — yet,  do  not  grieve; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss, 

Fur  t:vcr  will  iiiuu  luvt:,         ^^k.  be  ijut  \ 
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Ah,  happ^,  happy  boughs  !  that  cannot  shed 

Your  kafes,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu; 
And,  happy  melodist,  uoweari^ 

For  ever  pqnng  aong^  for  ever  new; 
Mom  happy  lo?el  more  happy,  hiqppy  lovel 

For  ever  waint  and  still  to  be  enjoyed. 
For  ever  panting  and  for  ever  young; 
All  bieathtDg  human  passion  Ba  above. 

That  leaves  a  heart  lugh*aoiTowltil  and  doy'd, 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue. 

Who  aie  these  commg  to  the  aacrifioe? 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 
Lead'st  thoa  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest? 

What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-shorc, 
Or  nioun^.in-buik  with  peaceful  dtadel, 
Is  emptied  of  its  folk,  this  pious  mom? 
And,  little  town,  tliy  streets  for  evermore 
Will  silent  be ;   and  not  a  soul,  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return. 

O  Attic  shape  !  fair  attiiude  !  with  brede 

Of  inaible  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed; 

Thou,  silent  form  !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thoii^ 
As  doth  eternity.    Cold  Pastoral  1 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  wastes 
Thou  ahalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 

Than  ours,  a  Inend  to  man,  to  whom  thoo  mfn^ 
*  Beauty  is  tnith,  truth  beaaly,— that  is  all 

Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know/ 
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626.  Ode  to  Ts/che 

#^  GODDESS!  hear  these  tuneless  oiunben,  wrung 

By  sweet  enfbicenient  and  remembrsnce  dear« 
And  pardon  that  thy  secrets  should  be  sung 

Even  Into  thine  own  aoft-conchdd  ear: 
Suidy  I  dveam'd  to-day,  or  did  I  see 

The  winged  Psyche  with  awakened  eyes? 
I  wandei^d  in  a  forest  thoughtlessly, 

And,  on  the  sudden,  fainting  with  surprise, 
Saw  two  tair  crcaliircs,  couched  side  by  side 

In  deepest  grass,  beneath  the  whisp'ring  r<K>f 

Of  icavts  and  trembled  blossoms,  where  thav  ran 
A  brooklet,  scarce  espied  : 
*Mid  hush'd,  cool-rooted  iiowers  iragrant-eyed, 

Bhiei  stirer-white,  and  budded  Tynan, 
They  lay  cahn-breathing  on  the  bedded  grass; 

Their  arms  embrac^  and  their  pinions  too; 

Their  lips  touch'd  not,  bul  had  not  bade  adieu» 
As  if  disjoint  by  solt-handed  slumber^ 
And  ready  still  past  kisses  to  outnumber 

At  tender  eye-dawn  of  anrorean  love: 
The  wingM  boy  I  knew; 

But  who  wasl  thou,  O  hap^y,  happy  dove  ? 
His  Psyche  true  I 

O  latiest4)orn  and  loveliest  vision  fiur 

Of  all  Olympus'  ftded  hierarchy ! 
Fairer  than  Fhoebe^s  sapphire»iegion'd  star, 

Or  Vesper,  amorous  glov^wnn  of  the  sky ; 

Faiitf  than  these,  though  temple  thou  hast  none. 

Nor  altar  hcap'd  widi  iiowers  ; 
Nor  Virpn-choir  to  make  delicious  moan 
Upon  ihe  imdmght  hours; 
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No  voice,  no  Itite^  no  pipe,  do  iaceose  sweet 

From  chaia-«wung  censer  teennng; 
No  shrine,  no  grove^  no  onde,  no  heat 

Of  pale-motith'd  prophet  dreaming. 

0  brightest  I  though  too  late  for  ainujue  vows, 
Too,  too  late  for  the  fond  believing  lyre, 

When  holy  were  the  haunted  forest  boughs. 

Holy  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  fire  $ 
Yet  even  in  these  days  so  far  retired 

From  happy  pieties,  thy  lucent  fans. 

Fluttering  among  the  faint  Olymj^ians, 

1  see^  and  sbg,  by  my  own  eyes  inspiiedL 
So  let  me  he  thy  choir,  and  make  a  moan 

Upon  the  nudni^iiL  iiuurs ; 
Thy  voice,  thy  lute,  thy  j^ipc,  thy  incense  sweet 

From  swinged  censer  teeming: 
Thy  shnnc,  thy  grove,  thy  oracle,  thy  heat 

Of  pale-mouth'd  prophet  dreaming* 

Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 

In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind, 
Where  branched  thoughts,  new  grown  with  jjlcasant  |i«iin, 

Instead  of  pmes  shall  murmur  in  the  wind : 
Far,  far  around  shall  those  dark-clustcr'd  trees 

Fledge  the  wild-ridged  mountains  stee})  by  steep  i 
And  there  by  ze]>hyrs,  streams,  and  birds,  and  bees, 

The  moss-kin  Dryads  shall  be  luU'd  to  sleep; 
And  in  the  midst  of  thb  wide  quietness 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
With  the  wreath'd  trellis  of  a  working  brain, 

With  buds,  and  bells,  and  stars  without  a  name^ 
With  all  the  gardener  Fancy  e'er  could  feign, 

Who,  breeding  flowers^  will  never  breed  the  same; 
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AxkI  there  ^hall  bo  for  thee  all  soft  delight 
That  shadowy  thought  can  win, 

A  bright  torch,  and  a  cascmeDt  ope  at  nighty 
To  let  the  vann  Lote  b ! 

(f27m  To  Autumn 

OEASON  of  mists  and  mellow  fniitfulrrss ! 
^  Close  Ixjsom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  !ond  and 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatcl>caves  mo; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage- trees. 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  aod  fklmnp  the  ia2d  shells 

With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  moR^ 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees^ 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease, 

For  Sumroer  has  o'er-htimm'd  their  dammy  oella. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store? 

Sometiroes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 

Thy  hau*  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind; 
Or  00  a  half*reap*d  farrow  soond  asleep, 

Drowsed  with  the  fltme  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twinid  flowers; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  tiiy  laden  hciid  across  a  brook; 

Or  by  a  cidcr-priL-<^^,  with  patient  look. 

Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings  hours  by  hours. 

Wliere  are  the  songs  of  Spring  ?   Ay,  where  arc  dicy  I 
Thinic  oot  of  tlieni,  tliou  hast  thy  music  too, — 
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While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 
And  touch  tlie  stubblc-i  lains  with  rosy  hue ; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  roouni 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies; 
And  full-growo  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  boiini$ 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  vndh  titUe  soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden-aioft; 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

•         Ode  on  Melancholy 

XTO,  no!  go  not  to  Lethe,  neither  twist 

^  Wolfs-bane,  tight-rooted,  for  its  poisonous  wi» 
Nor  suffer  thy  pole  forehead  to  be  kist 

By  Dightsfaadey  mby  gn^  of  Proserpine; 
Make  not  your  rosary  of  yew-berrSeS| 

Nor  let  the  beetle,  nor  the  death-moth  be 
Your  mournful  Psyche,  nor  the  downy  owl 
A  partner  in  your  sorrow's  mysteries; 

For  shade  to  shade  will  come  too  drowsily, 
And  drown  tiie  wakeful  anguish  of  the  souL 

But  when  the  melancholy  fit  shall  fall 

Sddden  from  heaven  like  a  weeping  cloud. 
That  fosters  tlie  droop-headed  flowers  aJl, 

And  hides  the  green  hill  in  an  April  sliroud; 
Then  glut  thy  sorrow  on  a  morning  rose, 
Or  on  the  rainbow  of  tiie  salt  sand-wave, 
Or  on  the  wealth  of  gk>bM  peonies; 
Or  if  thy  mistress  some  rich  anger  shows, 
Emprison  her  soft  hand,  and  let  her  rave, 
And  feed  deep^  deep  upon  her  peerless  eye& 
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Slie  dwdls  with  Beauty — ^Beauty  that  must  die^ 

And  Joy,  whose  hand  is  crcr  at  his  lips 
Bidding  adieu ;  and  aching  Pleasure  nigh, 

Turning  to  poison  while  the  bee-mouth  sij»: 
Ay,  in  the  very  temple  of  Delight 

Veil'd  Melancholy  has  her  sovran  sTirinc. 

Tiiough  seen  of  none  save  him  whose  strenuous  tongue 
Can  burst  Joy's  grape  against  his  palate  Hoe; 
His  soul  shall  uste  the  sadness  of  her  mighty 
And  be  amcmg  her  cloudy  trophies  hung. 


d2p^   Fraffnent  of  an  Ode  io  Maia 

]U OTHER  of  Hermes!  and  still  youthful  Maia! 
■^^^       May  I  sbg  to  thee 
As  thott  wast  hynuM  on  the  shores  of  Bai«  ? 
Or  may  I  woo  thee 

In  earlier  Sicilian?  or  thy  smiles 

Seek  as  they  once  were  sought,  in  Grecian  isles, 

By  bards  who  died  content  on  pleasant  sward^ 

Leaving  great  verse  unto  a  little  clan  ? 
O  give  mf^  their  old  vigour !   and  unheard 

Save  oi  the  quiet  primrose,  and  the  span 
Of  heaven,  and  few  ears, 
Rounded  by  thee,  my  song  should  die  sway 

Content  as  theirs, 
Rich  in  the  simple  worship  of  a  day. 
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^jo.  Bards  of  Tassim  and  iff  Mhrtb 

WrUim  Off  the  Bbud  Pegf  hefim  Beammt  mid  Fkieha^i 

Tragt'Comedy  '  The  Fmr  Mmd  of  the  Urn' 

BARDS  of  Passion  and  of  Miith, 
Ye  have  left  your  sonls  on  earth  I 
Have  ye  souls  in  heaven  too^ 
Double-lived  in  regions  new? 
Yes,  and  those  of  heaven  oommnne 
With  the  spheres  of  son  and  moon; 
With  the  noise  of  fountains  wondrous, 
And  die  parle  of  voices  thundVous; 
With  the  whisper  of  heaven's  trees 
And  one  another,  in  soft  ease 
Seated  on  Elysian  lawns 
Browsed  by  none  but  Dian's  fawns; 
Undemeatli  large  blue-bells  tented. 
Where  the  daisies  are  rose-scented, 
And  the  rose  herself  has  got 
Perfume  which  on  earth  is  not; 
Where  the  nightingale  doth  sing 
Not  a  senseless,  trancM  thing. 
But  divine  mdodious  truth; 
Philosophic  numbers  smooth; 
Tales  jmd  golden  histories 
Of  heaven  and  its  mysteries. 

Thus  ye  live  on  high,  and  then 
On  the  earth  ye  live  again; 
And  the  souls  ye  left  behind  you 
Teach  us,  here,  the  way  to  find  youi 
Where  your  other  souls  are  joyiogi 
Never  slumberM,  never  cloying. 
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Here,  your  earth-born  souls  still  speak 
To  mortals,  of  their  litde  week.; 
Of  their  sorrows  and  dt  H;^hts; 
Of  their  jj.issions  and  tlicir  spite*; 
Of  their  glory  and  their  shame; 
What  doth  strengUien  and  what  m»i«ni 
Thus  ye  teach  us,  every  day. 
Wisdom,  thougli  fled  hr  away. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  caitbl 
Ye  have  souls  in  heaven  too^ 
Double^liTcd  in  icfkms  new! 


Fancy 

pVER  let  tlie  Fancy  laanii 

^    Pkasnie  nefer  is  aft  home: 

At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  meltethy 

Like  to  biWes  when  rain  peltetfa ; 

Then  let  wii^^  Fancy  wander 

Through  the  thought  still  spread  beyond  her: 

Open  wide  the  mbd's  cagenloor, 

Shell  dart  forth,  and  cloudward  ^oar. 

O  sweet  Fancy!  let  her  loose; 

Summer's  jo)  s  are  spoUt  by  use, 

And  the  enjoying  of  the  Spring 

Fades  as  dot  s  its  blossoming : 

Autumn's  red-lipp*d  fruitage  too, 

Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew, 

Cloys  with  tasting:  What  do  then? 

Sit  thoe  by  the  ingle,  when 

The  tear  &ggot  blaies  bright^ 
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Spirit  of  a  winter's  night; 

When  the  soundless  carLli  is  muffled, 


And  the  caked  ^,rjow  is  shuffled 


When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon 

In  a  dark  conspiracy 

To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 

Sit  thee  there,  and  send  abcoad. 

With  a  mind  seif-overawed, 

Fancy,  liigh*coiniiussion'd : — send  berl 

She  has  vassals  to  attend  her  : 

She  vnH  bring,  in  spite  of  fkost. 

Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost; 

She  will  bring  thee^  all  together, 

All  delights  of  summer  weather; 

AU  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 

From  dewy  swaid  or  thorny  spray; 

AU  the  heaped  Autumn's  wealth, 

With  a  still,  mysLcnous  sicaltii ; 

She  Will  mix  these  pleasures  up 

Like  three  fit  wines  in  a  cup, 

And  thou  shalt  quaff  it: — thou  shall  bear 

Distant  harvest-carols  clear; 

Rustic  of  the  reaped  com; 

Sweet  birds  antheming  the  mom: 

And,  in  the  same  moment— hark  I 

'Tis  the  early  April  lark, 

Or  the  rooksi  with  busy  caw, 

Foragiqg  for  sticks  and  straw. 

Thou  shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 

The  daisy  and  the  marigoldi 

White-pimned  lilies^  and  the  first 

Hedge^rown  primrose  that  hath  burst  | 


From  the  jiloughboy's  heavy  shoon ; 
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Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May  | 
And  every  leaf,  and  eveiy  flower 
Pearls  with  the  seif-same  diower. 

Thou  shah  see  the  fieldmouse  peep 
Mea^^ro  frum  its  ceiled  sleep; 
And  the  snake  all  winter-thin 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin; 
Freckled  nest-r^^f*^  thou  shalt  sec 
Hatching  in  the  hawthom-trec, 
When  tlie  lien-bird's  wing  doth  rest 
Qiiiet  on  her  mossy  nest; 
Then  the  hurry  and  aUnn 
When  the  beehive  casts  its  swann; 
Acorns  npe  down-pattering 
While  the  aotamn  breezes  sing. 

O  sweet  Fancy!  let  her  loose; 
Every  thing  is  spoilt  by  use: 
Where's  the  cheek  that  doth  not  fade^ 
Too  much  gazed  at?  Where's  the  maid 

Whose  hp  mature  is  ever  new? 
Where's  the  eye,  liowever  blue, 
Doth  not  weary  ?   Where 's  the  face 
One  would  meet  in  every  place  ? 
Where 's  tlic  voice,  however  soft, 
One  would  hear  so  very  oft  ? 
At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth 
Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth. 
Let,  then,  wtng^  Fancy  find 
Thee  a  nnstiess  to  thy  mind; 
Dulcet-eyed  as  Ceres'  daughter, 
Ere  the  God  of  Torment  taiight  her 
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Huvv  10  fiown  and  how  to  chide; 

With  a  waist  and  with  a  side 

White  as  Hebe's,  when  her  zone 

Slipt  its  golden  clasp,  and  down 

Fell  her  kutlc  to  her  feet. 

While  she  held  the  j^oblet  sweet. 

And  Jove  grew  languid. — Break  the  mesh 

Of  the  Fancy's  silkeo  kash; 

Quickiy  break  her  pfisoQ-stnngf 

And  such  joys  as  these  she'll  bfUfg.— 

Let  the  wiogid  Fancy  romiy 

Pleasure  never  Is  at  homew 


^)2.  SunzM 

TN  a  drear«ig)ited  December, 
Too  happy,  bs^ipy  treei 

Thy  branches  ne'er  remember 

Their  green  felicity : 
The  north  cannot  undo  them, 
With  a  sleety  whistle  through  them; 
Nor  frozen  thawings  glue  them 

From  budding  at  the  prime. 

In  a  drear-o^ted  DeoembeTf 
Too  happy,  happy  brook, 

Thy  bubbU^gis  ne'er  remember 
Apollo's  soDuner  look; 

But  with  a  sweet  fbrgettingf 

They  stay  their  ayatal  ficttiqg. 

Never,  never  petting 
About  the  frozen  tuM 
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Ah!  would  'tweie  so  with  many 

A  gentle  girl  and  boyl 
But  were  there  ever  my 

Writhed  not  tt  possid  joy? 
To  know  the  change  and  leel  it| 
When  there  is  none  to  heal  it, 
Nor  ttumbkl  sense  to  steal  tt| 
Was  never  said  in  rhyme. 


•   La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci 

^         WHAT  can  ail  thee,  knight-atsurma, 

Alone  and  palely  loitering  I 
The  sedge  is  withered  fnyok  the  Jak^ 
And  no  birds  atng* 

*0  what  can  ail  tluc,  kni^^la-at  aims, 

So  haggard  and  so  woe-begone^ 
The  scjuirrers  granary  is  full. 

And  the  harvest's  done. 

*  I  see  a  lily  on  thy  biow 

With  anginah  moist  and  fever  dew; 
And  on  thy  cheek  a  Ading  rose 
Past  wtthereth  too.' 

*I  met  a  lady  in  the  meads, 

Full  bcaiitiful~a  ^ler/s  child. 
Her  hair  was  long,  her  ibot  was  fight, 
And  her  eyes  were  wild. 

*I  made  a  garland  for  her  head, 

And  bracelets  too,  and  fragrant  zone; 
She  iook'd  at  me  as  she  did  Jove, 
And  made  sweet  moan. 
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*  I  set  her  on  my  padng  steed 

And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  lung, 
For  sideways  would  she  lean,  and  siog 
A  faery's  soag. 

*She  found  me  roots  of  relish  sweety 
And  honey  wild  and  manna  dew, 

And  sure  in  language  strange  she  said, 
**  I  love  thee  u  uc  !  " 

*Shc  tcx>k,  me  to  licr  eliin  grot. 

And  there  she  wept  and  sigh'd  full  sore; 
And  tliere  I  shut  her  wild,  wild  eyes 
With  kisses  four. 

*  And  there  she  lullM  me  asleep, 

And  there  I  dream'd — Ah  !  woe  betkle  I 
The  latest  dream  I  ever  dreamed 
On  the  cold  hill's  side. 

•I  saw  pale  kings  an^l  prince?  t(x>, 

P:ile  warrior?,  death-pale  were  they  ail; 
Who  cried — La  belie  Dame  sans  Merci 
Hath  thee  in  thmili" 

saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  gloam 
With  horrid  warning  gap^d  widCi 
And  I  awoke  and  found  me  here 
On  the  cold  hill's  side, 

*And  this  is  why  I  sojourn  here 

Alone  and  palely  loiteriiigy 
Though  the  sedge  is  withered  from  the  lakc^ 
And  no  birds  si^g.' 
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(fj4.   On  first  looking  into  Chapman's  Homer 

\ri  UCH  haie  I  ttavdlM  m  the  realms  of  gold. 
And  iDtnj  goodly  stales  aod  ktogdoms  seen; 
Round  manj  wciten  tslaods  hsve  I  been 
Which  beids  in  fethy  to  Apollo  hokL 

Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  decp-brou  'd  Homer  lulcd  as  his  deraesoe  : 
Yet  did  I  nevcT  breathe  its  pure  serene 

Till  I  luMrd  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold: 

Then  tcit  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 

Or  like  stout  Coitez,  when  with  eagle  eyts 
He  staitd  at  the  Pacific— ^d  all  his  inea 

Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  aurmiae^ 
Silent^  iipoD  a  |N!ak  in  Daricn. 

6is.  H^'hen  I  have  Fears  that  I  maj  cease  to  be 

YJ^HEN  1  hafe  fears  that  I  may  cease  to  be 

Before  my  pen  has  glean'd  my  teenun^  biain, 
Before  high-piled  books,  in  charact'ry, 
Hold  like  full  gamers  the  full-ripcn'd  grain; 
When  I  behold,  uj)on  the  night  s  starr'd  iiiac^ 
Huge  cloudy  symbols  of  a  high  romancCi 
And  feel  that  I  amy  never  live  to  trace 
Their  shadows,  with  the  mag^c  hand  of  chance; 
And  whan  I        finr  creatnre  of  an  hourl 
That  I  shall  orrer  look  upon  thee  more, 
Never  have  relish  in  the  6ery  power 
Of  nnreilccting  love then  on  the  shore 
Of  the  wide  world  I  stand  alone,  and  thinks 
Till  Love  and  Fame  to  nothingness  do  sink. 
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To  Sleep 


SOFT  embalmcr  of  the  still  midmghtl 


Onr  gloom-fleised  eyes,  embower'd  Irom  the  Ijg^ 

Emhaded  in  fbtgetfobess  divine; 
O  soothest  Sleep!  if  so  it  please  thee,  cfese^ 

Id  midst  of  this  thine  hymn,  my  willing  eyes, 
Or  wait  the  smen,  ere  thy  poppy  throws 

Around  my  bed  its  lulling  charities; 

Then  save  me,  or  the  passdd  day  will  shine 
Upon  my  pillow,  breeding  many  woes; 
Save  me  from  curious  conscience,  that  still  lords 

Its  strength  for  darkness,  burrowing  like  a  nole; 
Turn  the  key  deftly  in  the  oilM  wardS| 

And  seal  the  hushdd  casket  of  my  sooL 

6^7.  Last  Sonnet 

O  RIGHT  Star,  would  I  weie  slead&st  as  thoo  sxt^ 

^    Not  in  lone  ^lendonr  hong  aloft  the  dgb^ 

And  watching  with  eternal  fids  apart, 

Like  Nature's  patient  sleepless  Eremite^ 

The  moving  waters  at  their  priest-like  task 

Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores, 

Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft-filkn  mask 

Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors — 

No — yet  still  steadfast,  still  unchangeable, 

Pillow'd  upon  my  fair  love's  ripening  breas^ 

To  feel  for  ever  its  soft  £di  and  sweil^ 

Awake  for  ever  in  a  sweet  unrest, 

Still,  still  to  hear  her  tender-taken  breath, 
And  so  Hfe  erer— or  else  swoon  to  death. 
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(fsS.     Tie  Out/aw  of  Loch  Leme 

rSOH  TM  UUSH 

MANY  a  day  have  I  made  good  ale  in  the  glen, 
That  came  not  of  stream  or  mait,  iike  the  brewing 

of  men  : 

My  bed  w  is  the  n^round  ;    my  roof,  the  grccn-wood  above  ; 
Aod  the  wealth  that  I  sought,  one  far  kind  glance  from 
my  LoTC. 

Alas  j  oa  that  night  wheo  the  hones  I  drote  fiom  die  field, 
That  I  was  not  near  from  terror  my  angel  to  shield! 

She  stretched  forth  her  arms ;   her  mantle  she  flung  to 
the  wind, 

And  swam  o'er  Loch  Lene,  her  outlawed  lover  to  iind. 

0  would  that  a  freezing  sleel-wingM  tempest  did  sweeps 
And  I  and  my  love  were  alooe^  far  off  on  the  deep; 
I'd  ask  not  a  ship^  or  a  baric,  or  a  pimiaoe,  to  save — 
With  her  hand  round  my  waist,  I'd  (ear  not  the  wind  or 

the  ware. 

*Tis  down  by  the  lake  where  the  wild  tree  fringes  its  sides, 
The  maid  of  my  heart,  ray  fair  one  of  Heaven  resides : 

1  think,  as  at  eve  she  wanders  its  mazes  among, 

The  birds  go  to  ^^ep  hy  the  sweet  wild  twist  of  her  song. 
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639. 

wlemo  for  day,  too  sweet  ibr 
^     Come  not  in  darkness,  come  not  in  light; 
Bat  come  in  some  twilight  interim, 
When  the  gloom  is  soft,  and  the  li^  is 


GEORGE  BARLEY 
640.  Song 

SWEET  in  her  green  dcD  the  flower  of  beauty  slumbers, 
LulI'd  by  the  faint  breezes  sighing  through  her  hair; 

Sleeps  she  and  hears  not  the  melancholy  numbers 
Breathed  to  my  sad  lute  'mid  the  lonely  air. 

Down  from  the  hii^h  cliffs  tlie  rivulet  is  terming 

To  wind  round  the  willow  banks  that  lure  him  from  above: 

O  that  in  tears,  from  my  rocky  prison  streaming, 
I  too  oottld  glide  to  the  bower  of  my  love! 

Ah  1  where  the  woodbines  with  sleepy  arms  haie  wovnd  her. 
Opes  she  her  eyelids  at  the  dream  of  my  ky^ 

Listeomg,  like  the  dorc^  while  the  fountains  echo  nmnd  her. 
To  her  lost  mate's  call  in  the  forests  fir  away. 

Come  then,  my  bird!  For  the  peace  thon  ever  bearest, 

Still  Heaven's  messenger  of  comfort  to  me — 

Come — this  fond  bosom,  O  faithfullcst  and  fairest. 

Bleeds  with  its  death-wound,  its  wound  of  love  for  theel 
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(f^l.  To  Hdene 

T  SENT  a  ring — a  little  band 
*    Of  emerald  and  ruby  stone, 
And  bade  it,  sparkling  on  thy  haad^ 
Tell  thee  sweet  talcs  of  one 
Whose  constant  memoiy 
Wa»  fbU  of  Jovelinessi  and  thee. 

A  shdl  was  gnren  on  its  gqldy-* 
Twas  Copid  fix*d  withont  1^  wing^-* 

To  Hekoe  once  it  would  lunre  told 
More  than  was  eror  told  by  rings: 

But  now  all 's  past  and  gone, 
Her  love  is  buried  with  that  stone. 

Thou  shalt  not  sec  the  tears  that  start 

From  eyes  by  tlioughts  like  these  beguiled; 
Thou  shah  not  know  the  beating  heart. 
Ever  a  victim  and  a  child: 
Yet  Hdene^  lore^  beKeve 
The  heart  that  oerer  could  dccenre. 

Ill  bear  thy  foice  of  mdody 

In  the  sweet  wlnqMsrs  of  the  air} 

1*11  see  the  brightness  of  thme  eye 

In  tlie  blue  evening's  dewy  star; 
In  crystal  streams  thy  purity; 
And  look  on  Heaven  to  look  on  thee. 
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^42.  The  Fallen  Star 

A STAR  IS  gone  I  a  star  is  gone  I 
There  is  a  blank  m  Heaven; 

One  of  the  cherub  choir  has  done 
His  airy  course  thb  even. 

He  sat  upon  the  oib  of  fire 

That  hung  for  ages  ther^ 
And  lent  his  music  to  the  choir 

That  haunts  the  nightly  air* 

But  when  his  thousand  years  are  pass'd| 

With  a  chenfak  8«h 
He  yanish'd  with  his  car  at  bat. 

For  e?ea  cherubs  diei 

Hear  how  his  angel-brothers  mourn— 

The  minstrels  of  the  spheres- 
Each  chimbg  sadly  in  his  torn 
And  dropping  splendid  tears* 

The  planetary  sisters  all 

Join  in  the  fatal  song, 
And  weep  this  hapless  brother's  fall| 

Who  sa^g  with  them  so  long. 

But  deepest  of  tlic  choral  band 

The  Lunar  Spirit  sings, 
And  with  a  bass-according  hand 

Sweeps  all  her  sullen  strings. 

From  the  deep  chambers  of  the  dome 
Where  sleepless  Uriel  lies, 

His  rude  harmonic  thunders  come 
Mingled  with  mighty  sighs. 
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The  thoysaod  car-boroe  cherabinii 

The  wdenDg  eleven, 
All  join  to  chtot  the  diige  of  him 

Who  fell  jvatt  now  firom  Heaven* 

HARTLEY  COLERIDGE 
643*       Tie  ^litary-HearteJ 

CHE  WIS  a  queen  of  noble  Natm's  crawmng, 
^    A  smile  of  hers  was  like  an  act  of  grace; 

She  had  no  winsome  looks,  no  pretty  frowning, 

Like  daily  beai;ties  of  the  vi:l^-;.ir  i\.cc: 

But  \\  she  smiled,  a  light  was  on  her  face, 

A  clear,  cool  kindliness,  a  lunar  beam 

Of  J  eTcoful  radiance,  silverin^^  o'er  the  stream 

Ot  human  thought  with  unabiding  glory; 

Not  quite  a  waking  truth,  not  quite  a  dreamy 

A  visitation,  bright  and  transitoiy. 

But  she  is  changed, — ^hath  felt  the  touch  of  sorrow, 
No  lore  hath  she,  no  understanding  friend ; 
O  grief!  when  Heaven  is  forced  of  earth  to  borrow 
Wlut  the  poor  niggard  earth  has  not  to  lend ; 
But  when  the  stalk  »  snapt,  the  rose  must  bend. 
The  tallest  flower  that  skyward  rears  its  head 
Grows  from  the  common  ground,  and  there  must  shed 
Its  deltcate  petals.    Cruel  fate,  too  surely, 
That  they  should  find  so  ba^c  a  biiJal  L>ed, 
Who  iivcd  m  virgin  pride,  so  sweet  and  purely. 

She  had  a  brother,  and  a  tender  father, 

And  biie  \va&  iuved«  but  not  as  others  are 
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From  whom  we  ask  rettim  of  love, — but  rather 
As  one  niif^ht  love  a  dream ;  a  phantom  fair 
Of  somethmg  exquisitL-Iy  stran;^e  and  rare, 
Which  all  were  glad  to  look  on,  men  and  maids^ 
Yet  DO  one  daim'd — as  oft,  in  dewy  glades, 
The  peering  primrose,  like  a  suddeo  gladness^ 
Gleams  on  the  soul,  yet  unregarded  fades; — 
The  joy  is  ours,  but  all  its  own  the  sadness. 

'Tis  vain  to  bay  — her  worst  of  grief  is  only 
The  common  lot,  which  all  the  world  have  known 
To  her  'tis  more,  because  her  heart  is  lonely, 
And  yet  she  hath  no  strength  to  stand  alone, — 
Once  she  had  playniatcs,  fancies  of  her  own, 
And  she  did  love  them.    They  are  past  away 
As  Fairies  vanish  at  the  break  of  day ; 
And  Jike  a  spectre  of  an  age  depaitcdi 
Or  unsphered  Angel  wofully  astray. 
She  ^ides  along— the  solttary^hearted. 


^44.  Simg 

'HE  is  not  fair  to  outward  view 
As  many  maidens  be. 
Her  loveliness  I  never  knew 
Until  she  smiled  on  me ; 
0|  then  I  saw  her  eye  was  bright, 
A  well  of  love,  a  spring  of  light  1 

But  now  her  looks  are  coy  and  ooldt 

To  mine  ihty  ne'er  reply, 
And  yet  I  cease  not  to  behold 

The  love-light  in  her  eye ; 
Her  very  frowns  are  fairer  tar 
Than  smiles  of  other  maidens  are. 
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^4/.  Early  Death 

SHE  pissM  away  Uke  moniiiig  dew 
Before  the  sun  was  high; 

So  brief  her  time,  she  scarcely  knew 
The  meaning  of  a  bigh. 

As  round  the  rose  its  soft  perfbmei 

Sweet  love  around  her  floated ; 
Admired  she  grew — while  mortal  doom 

Crept  00,  unfear'di  uoooted* 

Love  was  her  guardian  Angel  here, 
But  Love  to  Death  resignM  her; 

Tho*  Love  was  lund,  why  should  we  fear 
But  holy  Death  is  kinder^ 

646.  Friendship 

^^TTHL  N  we  ucrc  idlers  with  the  loitering  rills, 
The  nctd  of  human  love  we  little  noted : 

Our  lore  was  nature;  and  the  peace  that  floated 
On  the  white  nnsL  and  dwelt  upon  the  hills, 
To  sweet  accord  subdued  our  wayward  wills : 

One  soul  was  ouSi  one  mind,  one  heart  devoted. 

That,  wisely  doting,  ask'd  not  why  it  doted. 
And  ours  the  unknown  joy,  which  knowing  kills. 
But  Aow  X  find  how  dear  thou  wert  to  me; 

Tbnt  nan  is  moie  than  half  of  natnre^s  treasure^ 
Of  that  lair  beaoty  which  no  eye  can  see^ 

Of  that  sweet  nnisie  which  no  ear  can  measnre; 

And  now  the  streims  may  sing  for  others'  pleasure, 
The  hiUs  sleep  on  in  their  eternity. 
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4^47.  Autumn  U9t-i»« 

I SAW  okl  Autumn  b  the  miaf^  mora 
Stand  shadowless  like  Silence,  listening 
To  silence,  for  no  lonely  bird  would  sing 
Iniu  his  hollow  car  from  wood'^  forlorn, 
Nor  lowly  Ledge  nor  bolitaiv  thorn  j — 
Shaking  his  languid  locks  all  dewy  bright 
With  tangled  gossamer  that  fell  by  night, 
Pearling  his  coronet  of  goiden  com. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Summer  ? — ^Wtch  the  sun, 

Opmg  the  dusky  eyelids  of  the  sooth, 

Till  shade  and  silence  waken  up  as  one, 

And  Morning  sings  with  a  warm  odorous  mouth. 

Where  are  the  merry  birds  ? — Away,  away. 
On  panting  wings  throuf;h  the  inclement  skies, 

Lest  owls  should  prey 

Undazzlcd  at  noonday. 
And  tear  with  homy  beak  their  lustrous  eyes. 

Where  are  the  blooms  of  Summer? — In  the  west, 
Blushing  their  last  to  the  last  sunny  hoors» 
When  the  mild  Eme  by  sodden  N^ght  is  pieat 
Like  tcaiful  Proserpine,  snatched  from  her  flow*rs 

To  a  most  gloomy  bicast. 
Where  is  the  pride  of  Summer, — the  green  prime,— 
The  many,  many  leaves  all  twinkling  ? — Three 
On  the  moss'd  elm  ;  three  on  the  naked  innc 
Trembling, — and  one  upon  the  old  oak-tree  1 

Where  is  the  Dryad's  immortality? — 
Gone  into  mournful  cypress  and  dark  yew, 
Or  wearing  the  long  gloomy  Winter  throi^ 

In  the  smooth  holly's  g^ccen  eternity. 
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The  squirrel  gloats  on  his  accomplisbM  hoard, 
The  ants  hate  hrimm'd  their  gamers  with  ripe  grain, 

And  hooey  bees  have  stored 
The  meets  of  Smnmer  in  tbdr  lusdons  cells; 
The  swallows  all  have  wmg'd  across  the  maini 
Bat  here  the  Atttimm  melancholy  dwells, 

And  si^hs  her  tearful  spells 
xVmon^sL  the  sunless  hiiaduwts  ui  the  plain. 

Alone,  alone, 

Ujx)n  a  mossy  stonc, 
She  sits  and  reckons  up  the  dend  and  gone 
With  the  last  leaves  for  a  love- rosary, 
Whilst  all  the  withered  world  looks  drearily^ 
Like  a  dim  picture  of  the  drown^  past 
In  the  hush'd  mind's  mysterions  hr  away, 
Doobtful  what  ghostly  thing  will  steal  the  hul 
Into  thai  distance,  gray  upon  the  gray. 

O  go  and  sil  idth  her,  and  be  o*ershadcd 
Under  the  bngoid  downfall  of  her  hsir  i 

She  wears  a  coronal  of  flowers  faded 
U})on  her  forclicad.  and  a  lace  of  cmc 
There  is  enough  of  wither'd  e%erN  where 
To  make  her  lx)wcr, — and  enough  of  gieoni} 
There  is  enough  of  sadness  to  invite, 
If  only  for  the  rose  that  died,  whose  doom 
Is  Beauty's, — she  that  with  the  living  bloom 
Of  consdons  cheeks  most  beautifies  the  light; 
There  is  caougli  of  sorrowing,  and  quite 
Enoiigh  of  bitter  frdts  the  earth  doth  bear,— 
Enough  of  chilly  droppings  for  her  bowl; 
EnoQgh  of  ftar  and  shadowy  despair, 
To  frame  her  cloudy  priaoo  for  the  soul! 
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64S.  SiUnce 

HTHERE  is  a  silence  where  hath  been  00  soundy 
^     There  is  a  silenoe  where  no  sound  may  fae^ 

In  the  cold  g^ave — under  the  deep,  deep  se^ 
Or  in  wide  desert  where  no  life  is  fbund. 
Which  hath  been  mutei  and  still  must  sleep  profixuid; 

No  voice  is  hush\t— >no  life  treads  silently. 

But  clouds  and  cloudy  shadows  wander  free. 
That  never  spoke,  over  the  idle  ground: 
But  in  ^iL'cn  rums,  in  the  desolate  walls 

Of  anticjue  palaces,  where  Man  haih  been, 
Though  the  dun  fox  or  wild  bytcna  calls. 

And  owls,  that  flit  continually  between. 
Shriek  to  tlie  echo,  and  the  low  winds  moan — 
There  the  true  Silence  is^  self-consdous  and  akme. 

TT  is  not  deaths  that  sometime  in  a  sigh 

^    This  eloquent  bicstfa  shall  take  its  speechless  (j^Ms 

That  sometime  these  bright  stars,  that  now  reply 

In  sunlight  to  the  sun,  shsdl  set  in  night; 

That  this  warm  conscious  flesh  shall  perish  (juiie, 
And  all  life's  ruddy  springs  forget  to  flow  ; 

That  thoughts  shall  cease,  and  the  immortal  Spiite 
Be  lapp'd  in  alien  chiy  and  laid  below ; 
It  is  not  death  to  know  this — but  to  know 

That  pious  thoughts,  which  visit  at  new  grates 
In  tender  pilgrimage,  will  cease  to  go 

So  duly  and  so  oft— and  when  grass  waves 
Over  the  pass'd-away,  there  may  be  then 
No  resurrection  in  the  minds  of  men* 
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Fair  Ines 

SAW  ye  not  fair  Ines  ? 
She 's  gone  into  the  West, 
To  dazzle  when  the  sun  is  dowa. 

And  rob  the  world  of  rest : 
She  took  our  daylight  with  her, 
The  smiles  that  we  love  best, 
With  morning  blushes  on  her  cheek. 
And  peark  upon  her  bieast. 

0  turn  again,  fair  Ines, 
Before  the  fall  of  night, 

For  fear  the  Moon  should  shine  alone^ 

And  scars  unrivall'd  bright; 
And  blessid  will  the  lover  be 

That  walks  beneath  their  light, 
And  breathes  the  love  against  thy  cheek 

I  dare  not  even  write! 

Would  I  had  been,  hax  Ines, 

That  gdhmt  cavalier, 
Who  rode  so  gaily  by  thy  side, 

And  whi^iei^d  thee  so  near! 

Were  there  no  bonny  dames  at  home. 

Or  no  Liuc  lovers  here. 
That  he  should  cross  the  seas  to  ^io 
The  dearest  of  the  dear? 

1  saw  thee,  lovely  Ines, 
Descend  alon^',  the  shore, 

Willi  bands  oi  noble  gcndemco. 
And  banoers  waved  before; 
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And  gentle  youlh  and  maidens  gay, 
And  snowj  plomes  they  wore: 

It  wodd  have  been  a  beauteoin  dnani|«- 
If  it  had  been  no  more  1 

AlaS)  alas!  fair  Ioes» 

She  went  away  with  SO^gp 
With  Music  waiting  on  her  sttpi^ 

And  shoutings  of  the  throng; 
But  some  were  sad,  and  felt  no  nunkf 

But  only  Music's  wrong, 
In  sounds  that  sang  Farewell,  farewell^ 

To  her  youVe  loved  so  long. 

FareweU,  farewell,  fair  Inesl 

That  vessel  never  bore 
So  fair  a  lady  on  its  deck, 

Nor  danced  so  light  before,— 

AJas  for  pleasure  on  the  sea, 

And  sorrow  on  the  shore  ! 
The  smile  that  bless'd  one  lover's  heart 
Has  broken  many  more  I 


dfi.  Time  of  Roses 

TT  was  not  in  the  Winter 
*     Our  loving  lot  was  castj 
It  was  the  time  of  roses — 
We  pluck'd  them  as  we  pass'd! 

That  churlish  season  never  frown  o 

On  early  lovers  yet : 
O  no — the  world  was  newly  crcwn'd 
With  flowers  when  first  we  met! 
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Twas  twilight,  and  I  bade  you  go^ 
But  still  yo«  htkl  nc  &st| 

It  was  the  liine  of  roses— 
We  pleck'd  them  as  we  ptasM  I 


HE  stood  bicast-hl^h  amid  the  corn. 


Like  ihc  sweetheart  of  the  sun. 
Who  maay  a  glowing  kiss  had  woo. 

On  her  cheek  ao  autumn  Hush, 
Deeply  ripenM;— such  a  blush 
In  the  midst  of  brown  was  bora, 
Like  red  poppies  grown  with  oonu 

Rocmd  her  cjfcs  her  iresses  feUf 
Which  were  hbdcBit  none  oonld  teO, 

But  long  lashes  TeiPd  a  light, 
That  had  else  beta  ail  lou  Ui^liu 

And  her  hat,  with  shady  brim, 
Made  her  tressy  forehead  dim ; 
Thus  she  stood  amid  the  stooks, 
Piaiaiiig  God  with  iwceteat  looks:^ 

Snrey  I  said,  Hea/n  did  not  mean, 
Where  1  reap  thon  ahouldst  but  glean, 

thy  ahcaf  adown  and  ooae^ 
Share  my  harveai  and  my  hnun^ 


Rutb 
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iff 3.  The  2)eatMfed 

Vj^E  watch'd  her  breathing  thro'  the  n|g|fa% 
^     Her  bmthbg  soft  and  loWf 
As  in  her  breast  the  irove  of  life 
Kept  hesviog  to  and  fio. 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  a]icak| 

So  slowly  mored  about| 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powen 

To  eke  her  livbg  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  ftarSi 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied— 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 
And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  morn  came  dim  aad  sad. 

And  chill  with  early  showers, 
Her  cjuiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 

Another  mom  than  ours. 

The  Bnd^e  of  Sighs 

/^NE  more  Unfortunate^ 

Weary  of  breath, 
Rashly  importunate, 
Giuie  to  her  deathl 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 

Lift  her  with  care; 
FashionM  so  slenderly 

Youfljg,  and  so  ftirl 

If 
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Look  at  her  garmeots 
ClingiDg  like  ceiemeDts; 
Whilst  the  wave  constantly 

Drips  from  her  clothbgi 
Take  her  op  instantly, 

Lonogf  sot  loathiog* 

Touch  her  not  SGomfulIyi 
Think  of  her  moumfiiUyy 

Gently  and  htunanly; 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her, 
All  that  remams  of  her 

Now  b  pure  womanly. 

Make  oo  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny 

Rash  atid  undutiful : 

Past  all  dishonour, 
Death  has  left  on  her 
Only  the  beautifuL 

Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers, 
One  of  Eve's  family- 
Wipe  those  poor  iips  of  hers 
Oozing  so  clammily* 

Loop  up  her  tresses 

Escaped  from  tlic  comb, 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses ; 
Whilst  wcjruierment  j^iie-^ises 

Where  was  her  horned 

Who  was  her  fatlier? 
Who  was  her  mother? 
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Had  she  a  ^ster? 

Had  she  a  brother^ 
Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 

Yet,  than  all  other  ^ 

Alas !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 

Under  the  sun  ! 
O,  it  was  pitiful ! 
Near  a  whole  city  fblli 

Home  she  had  none* 

Sisterly,  brotherly, 
Fatherly,  motherly 
Feelings  had  diang^: 

Love,  by  harsh  evidence, 

Thrown  from  its  eniineace  j 
Even  God's  providence 
Seeming  estranged. 

Where  the  lamps  <|iiiTer 
So  far  in  the  river, 

With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  casementi 
From  garret  to  basement. 
She  stood,  with  amazement. 

Houseless  by  night. 

The  bleak  wind  of  March 

Made  her  tremble  and  shivery 
But  not  the  dark  arch. 
Or  the  black  flowi^  river: 
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Mad  from  life's  history. 
Glad  to  death's  mystery^ 

Swift  to  be  hori'd^ 
Anywhere,  anywhere 

Om  of  the  world  I 

lo  she  plunged  boldly-* 
No  matter  how  coldly 

The  rough  river  ran— 
Over  the  brink  of  it, 
Picture  it — think  of  it. 

Dissolute  Man! 
Lave  Id  it,  diink  of  ity 

Then,  if  yoo  can! 

Take  her  up  tenderly^ 
Lift  her  with  care; 

Fashion'd  so  skiiderly, 
Young,  and  so  (m  l 

Ere  her  limbs  frigidly 
Stiffen  too  rigidly, 

Decently,  kindly, 
Smooth  and  compose  them} 
And  her  eyes,  close  them, 

Staring  so  blindly  1 

Drca  ifuDy  staring 

Thro'  muddy  imparity, 
As  when  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  despiiring 

Ftx'd  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily, 
Spurr'd  by  cootumdy^ 
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Cold  inhumanity, 
Burning  insanity, 

Into  her  rest.— 
Cross  her  hands  humbly 
As  if  praying  dumbly. 

Over  her  breisti 

Owning  her  weakness, 

Her  evil  behaviour. 
And  leaving,  with  n:ieekness. 
Her  sins  to  her  Safiour! 


WILLIAM  THOM 
6rr*      The  Blind  Bo/s  Trunks 

EN  grew  sae  cauld,  maids  sae  uDkiod, 
Lofe  kentoa  whnr  to  stay: 
Wi*  fient  an  arrow,  bow,  or  string — 
Wt'  droopin'  heart  an'  drizzled  wiog, 
He  (aught  his  looely  way* 

*  Is  there  nae  mair  in  G  irioch  fair 

Ae  spotless  hame  for  me  ? 
Hae  politics  an*  corn  an'  kye 
Ilk  bosom  stappitf    Fie,  O  fiel 

ril  swtthe  me  o'er  the  sea*' 

He  launchM  a  le.if  o*  jessamine, 

On  whilk  he  Jaur'd  to  swim. 
An*  pillow'd  his  head  on  a  wee  rosebud, 
Syne  laithfu*,  lanely,  Love  'gan  SCud 

Down  Ury's  waefu^  stream. 

^Xr>  1(<SBtiia]  knew  not.  wf  ficnt  an  arrow]  L  q.  with  dcaeeai 
anow.        twUhe]  hie  <piickly«         laithfii^  regietfid. 
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The  birds  sang  bom  ie  as  Love  drew  near, 

But  dowic  wlicn  he  gatd  by; 
Till  lull'd  wi*  the  sough  o'  monie  a  sangi 
He  sleepit  fu'  soun'  and  sail'd  aJaog 

'Neath  HcaTen's  gowckn  sky. 

Twas  just  whaQr  creeping  Ury  greets 

Its  mountam  cousin  Don, 
There  wandered  forth  a  weelfaui^d  dame^ 
Wha  lisdess  gazed  on  the  bonnie  stream, 
As  it  flirted  an'  play*d  with  a  sunny  beam 

That  flickered  its  bosom  upon. 

Love  liajipii  his  head,  I  trow,  that  time 

The  jfS'srmiine  bark  drew  nirji, 
"The  lassiL'  rsjncii  tlie  wee  rO'^e[)ad, 
An'  aye  her  heart  gac  thud  for  thud. 

An*  quiet  it  wadoa  lie. 

*0  gin  I  but  had  yon  wearie  wee  flower 
That  floats  on  the  Ury  sac  fair  I*— 

She  iootit  her  hand  for  the  aiUjr  rose»)eaf. 

But  little  wist  she  o*  the  pawkie  thief 
That  was  lurkio'  an'  bughin*  there! 

Love  glowerM  when  he  saw  her  bonnie  dark  e'e. 

An*  swore  by  Heaven's  grace 

lie  ne'er  had  seen  nor  thou;;lii  lo  see, 
Since  e'er  he  left  the  Paphian  lea, 
Sae  lovely  a  dwailio'-place. 

» 

dowifl  (Iqectcdly.  weelfaur'd]  wfll-favonred,  comely.  h.ipptt] 
covered  up.      lootit]  lowered.      pawkic]  sly.      glower'd]  stared. 
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Syne  llrst  of  a*  in  her  blythesomc  breasi 

He  built  a  bower,  I  ween ; 
An*  what  did  the  waefu'  devilick  ndst? 
But  kindled  a  gleam  like  the  rosy  CMt^ 

That  spaikkd  fiae  baitfa  her  cfen. 

An'  then  beneath  ilk  high  e*e-bree 

He  placed  a  quiver  there; 
His  bow?  What  but  her  shinin'  browi 
An'  O  sic  deadly  strings  be  drrv 

Fne  out  her  silken  hairl 

Guid  be  our  goardl    Sic  deeds  waor  decn 

Roun'  a'  onr  countne  then; 
An'  monie  a  hang^n'  log  was  seen 
'Mang  farmers  fat,  an*  lawyeis  Iea% 

An'  herds  o'  common  men! 


SIR  HENRY  TAYLOR 


QUOTH  toog^  of  neither  auad  nor  vife 
To  heart  of  neither  wife  nor  maid — 
Lead  we  not  here  a  joUy  life 
the  shine  and  shade? 


Quoth  heart  of  neither  maid  nor  wife 
To  tongue  of  neither  wife  nor  maid— 

Thou  wagg'st,  hut  I  am  worn  with  atrifci 
And  fed  like  flowers  that  fede. 

6ss.  eVbcee]  ejebrow.  loglear. 
Id 
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THOMAS  BABINGTON  MACAULAY, 

LORD  MACAULAY 

6^7*         A  jfucohiU's  Rp  'uaph 

'T'O  my  true  king  I  ofler^d  free  from  stain 
^     Courage  and  faith ;  ▼ain  faith,  and  courage  vain. 
For  him  I  threw  lands,  honours,  weahh,  away, 
And  one  dear  hope,  that  was  moie  prized  Lliaa  they. 
For  him  I  languished  in  a  foreign  clime, 
Gray-hair'd  with  surrow  in  my  m;Lrihoo<rs  prime j 
Heard  on  Lavernia  StMr^ill's  whi^i'CTing  trecs^ 
And  pined  by  Arno  for  my  lovelier  IV'cs ; 
Beheld  each  night  my  home  in  fever 'd  sleep, 
Each  morning  started  from  the  dream  to  weep; 
Till  God,  who  saw  me  tried  too  aorely,  gave 
The  resttqg«|ilaoe  I  askM,  an  early  grave. 
O  thou,  whom  chance  leads  to  this  nameless  stone, 
From  that  proud  country  which  was  once  mine  own, 
By  those  white  dift  I  never  more  must  see^ 
By  that  dear  language  which  I  spake  like  thee, 
Fofget  all  feuds,  and  shed  one  English  tear 
O'er  Ei^^ish  dnc   A  hioken  heart  lies  here. 

WILLIAM  BARN£S 
6si.  Mater  J>ohnsa 

iaoi-aSS6 

T'D  a  dream  to-night 
*     As  I  fell  asleep, 
O !  the  touching  sight 
Makes  me  still  to  weep: 

9% 
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Oi  my  little  lad, 
Gone  to  leave  me  sad, 
Ay»  the  child  I  had^ 
But  was  not  to  keep. 

As  in  heaven  high, 
I  my  child  did  seek. 

There  in  train  came  by 
Children  fair  and  meek. 

Each  in  lily  white, 

With  a  lamp  alight; 

Each  was  dear  to  ^ht, 
But  they  did  not  speak. 

Then,  a  little  sad. 

Came  my  child  in  tarn, 
But  the  lamp  he  had, 

O  it  did  not  burn! 
He,  to  clear  my  doubCi 
Said,  half  tam*d  about, 
'Your  tears  put  it  out; 

Modicr,  never  mourn*' 


<fjp.  Tie  IVife  a-lost 

SINCE  I  000  mwore  do  zee  your  icio& 
Up  stdrs  or  down  below, 
I'll  zit  me  in  the  Iwooesone  pldce, 

Where  flat-bough*d  beech  do  grow  ; 
Below  tlic  U-ecliL's'  l)ou:;h,  niy  love, 

Where  you  did  never  come, 
An*  I  don  t  look  to  meet  ye  now, 

As  I  do  look  at  hwome* 

166 
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Since  you  noo  mwure  be  at  my  zide^ 

In  walks  in  zummer  hct, 
I'll  goo  alwone  where  mist  do  ridc^ 

Droo  trees  a-drippen  wet; 
Below  the  rain-wet  bough,  my  lofc^ 

Where  you  did  never  oome^ 
An'  I  don't  grieve  to  miss  ye  now. 

As  I  do  grieve  at  fawome. 

Since  now  faezide  my  dinner'4iwoird 
Your  valce  do  never  sound, 

I'll  eat  the  bit  I  can  avword 

A-vicId  upon  the  ground; 
Below  the  darksome  bough,  my  love, 

WJicre  you  did  never  dine, 
An'  I  don*t  grieve  to  miss  ye  now. 

As  I  at  hwome  do  pine. 

Since  I  do  miss  your  valce  an'  feice 

In  prayer  at  eventide, 
I'll  pray  wi'  woone  sad  valce  vor  greSce 

To  goo  where  you  do  bide; 
Ahove  the  tree  an'  bough,  my  loi«| 

Where  yon  be  gpoe  avore^ 
An'  be  a-wdltin  vor  me  now. 

To  come  vor  evermwore. 


WINTHROP  MACKWORTH  PRAED 

66q.  Fairy  Sm^ 

E  has  conn*d  the  lesson  now ; 
He  iia^  lead  the  book,  of  pain: 


H 


There  are  furrows  on  his  brow; 
I  must  make  it  smooch  again. 

Xv 
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Lo!  I  knock  the  spurs  away; 

Lo !  I  loosen  belt  and  brand ;  i 
Hark !   I  hear  die  courser  neigh  I 

For  his  stall  in  Fairy-land. 

Bring  the  cap,  and  bring  the  vest; 

Buckle  on  lus  sandal  shoon ; 
Fetch  his  memory  from  the  chest 
Id  the  treasury  of  the  moon. 

I  have  Uiught  him  to  Ix-  wise 

For  a  little  niaidca's  sake ; — 
Lo !   he  opens  liis  glad  eyes, 

Softly,  slowly:  Minstrel,  wake  I 

I 
I 

aARA  COLERIDGE 
66u  0  sle^,  my  Babe 

OSLEEPy  my  babe,  hear  noi  the  rippluig  wave, 
Nor  teel  the  faceeze  that  rouiid  thee  lingering  strays 
To  drink  thy  balmy  famth, 
And  sigh  cue  long  £uewelL 

Soon  shall  it  mourn  above  thy  watery  bed, 
And  whisper  to  me,  on  the  wave-beat  shore^ 

Deep  mnrrn'ring  in  lepioacli. 

Thy  sad  mtimdy  te. 

Ere  those  dear  eyes  had  open*d  on  the  %ht,  | 
In  vain  to  plead,  thy  Gomiiig  life  was  sold, 

O  wakenM  bat  to  deep, 

Whence  it  can  wake  no  morel 
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A  thousand  and  a  thousand  silken  leaves 
The  tufted  beech  unfolds  in  early  spiing, 

All  clad  in  tenderest  green, 

All  of  the  seii-same  shape: 

A  thousand  infant  faces,  soft  and  sweet, 
Each  year  sends  forth,  yet  every  mother  views 
Her  last  not  least  beloved 

Like  its  dear  self  alone. 

No  musing  mind  hath  ever  yet  foreshaped 
The  face  to-morrow's  sun  shall  first  reveal, 
No  heart  hath  e*er  conceived 
What  love  that  face  will  bring* 

O  sleep,  my  babe,  nor  heed  how  mourns  the  gale 
To  part  with  thy  soft  locks  and  fragrant  breath, 

As  when  it  deeply  sighs 

O'er  autumn's  latest  hloooL 

662.  The  Child 

CEE  yon  blithe  child  that  dances  tn  our  sight  1 
^   Can  gloomy  shadows  fidi  from  one  so  bright 
Pond  mother,  whence  these  fears? 

While  buoyantly  he  rushes  o'er  the  lawn, 
Dream  not  of  clouds  to  stain  his  luaiUiOud  b  duun 
Nor  dim  that  siglit  witli  tears. 

No  doud  he  spies  in  brightly  glowing  hourSy 
But  feels  as  if  the  newly  vested  bowers 

For  him  could  never  lade: 
Too  well  we  know  that  vernal  pleasures  fleet, 
But  having  him,  so  gladsome,  fair,  and  sweet, 

Our  loss  is  overpaid. 

CC  1^ 
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Amid  the  balmiest  flowers  that  earth  can  give 
Some  bitter  drops  distil,  and  ail  tliat  live 

A  mingled  ])0!tion  share; 
But,  while  he  karos  Uicse  truths  which  we  laByal, 
Such  fortttude  as  ours  will  sure  be  sent, 

Such  solace  to  his  caie. 


GERALD  GRIFFIN 
66}^  Eilem  Aroon 

WTHEN  like  the  early  rose^ 
^  Eileen  Arooo! 

Beauty  in  childhood  blows, 

Eileen  Aroonl 
When,  like  a  diadem, 
Buds  bLnsh  arannd  the  stenii 
Which  is  the  fiurest  gem?^ 
Eileen  Aroon! 

Is  tl  the  laughing  eye, 

EUeen  Afoon! 

Is  it  the  dmid  sigh, 

Eileen  Arcxml 

Is  it  the  tender  tone, 

Soft  as  the  string'd  harp's  moan? 

O,  ii  IS  trudi  alone,— 

Eileen  Aroon! 

When  like  the  rising  day, 

Eileen  Aroonl 

Love  sends  his  early  ray, 

Eileen  Aioonl 
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What  makes  his  dawoiog  glow. 
Changeless  thioagh  joy  or  woe? 
Only  the  constant  kiiow:-^ 
Ealeeo  Axooo! 

I  know  a  valley  fair, 

Eiken  Aiooal 
I  knew  a  cottage  thercp 

E9een  Aioon! 
Far  in  that  valley's  shade 
I  knew  a  gentle  maid, 
Flower  of  a  hazel  glade, — 

Eileen  Aroon! 

Who  in  tiie  song  so  swt-et  ? 

Eileen  Aj  uun  ! 
Who  in  the  dance  so  licet? 

Eileen  Aroon  J 
Dear  were  her  charms  to  nutf 
Dearer  her  Jaughter  free, 
Dearest  her  constancy, — 

Eileen  Arooo! 

Were  she  no  longer  tnie^ 

Eileen  Aroon  1 
What  shodd  her  lover  6o> 

Eileen  Aroon! 
Fly  with  his  brukcn  cliaio 
Far  o'er  the  sounding  maio^ 
Never  to  love  again, — 

Eileen  Aroon! 

Youth  must  wiiii  time  decay, 
Eileen  Aroon! 
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Beauty  must  fade  away, 

Eileen  Aroon! 
Castles  are  sack'd  in  war, 
Chieftains  are  scatter'd  far, 
Trath  is  a  Bxhd  star, — 

Eileeo  Aroon! 
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66^  jDark  Rosalccn 

OMY  Dark  Rosaleeo, 
Do  not  sigh,  do  not  weep! 

The  priests  are  on  the  ocean  green, 

They  march  along  the  deep. 
There 's  wine  from  ihe  royal  Pope, 

Upon  the  ocean  green ; 
And  Spanish  ale  shall  give  you  hope, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen  ! 

My  own  Rosaleen  ! 
S!  all  glad  your  heart,  shall  give  you  hope, 
Shall  give  you  health,  and  help^  and  bopc^ 

My  Dark  Rosaleen  i 

Over  hills,  and  thro'  dales, 

Have  I  roam*d  for  your  sake; 
All  yesterday  I  saird  with  sails 

On  river  and  on  lake. 
The  Erne,  at  its  highest  flood, 

I  dash'd  across  unseen. 
For  there  was  lightning  sn  my  blood, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen  I 
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My  own  Rosaiccn ! 
O,  there  was  lightning  in  my  blood, 
Red  lightning  lightened  thro'  my  bloody 

My  Dark  Rosaleen  1 

All  day  long,  in  unrest, 

To  and  fro,  do  1  move. 
The  very  soul  within  my  breast 

Is  wasted  for  you,  love ! 
The  heart  in  my  l)osoiT»  faints 

To  think  of  y(;u,  my  Queen, 
My  life  of  life,  my  samt  q£  samtS| 

My  Dark  Rosaleen  1 

My  own  Rosaieeo! 
To  hear  your  sweet  and  sad  complabti^ 
My  life,  my  love,  my  saint  of  saiotS| 

My  Dark  Rosaleenl 

Woe  and  j)ain,  pain  and  woe. 

Are  my  lot,  night  and  noon, 
To  see  your  bright  face  clouded  so, 

Like  to  the  mournful  moon. 
But  yet  will  I  rear  your  throne 

Again  in  golden  sheen  ; 
*Tis  you  shall  rci^o,  shall  reign  alone^ 

My  Dark  Rosaleen! 

My  own  Rosaleen ! 
*Tis  you  shall  have  the  golden  throne^ 
Tis  yon  shall  reigiiy  and  letgo  aloo^ 

My  Dark  Rosaleen  I 

Over  dews,  over  sands, 

Will  I  fly,  for  your  weal : 
Your  holy  delicr^'e  white  hands 

Shall  girdle  me  with  steeL 
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At  home,  in  your  emerald  bowers. 

From  morning's  dawn  till  e'en, 
You'll  pray  for  me,  my  flower  of  flowerS| 

My  Dark  Rosalcen! 

My  fond  Rosalcen! 
You'll  think  of  me  through  daylight  hourS| 
My  virgin  flower,  my  flower  of  flowers, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen! 

I  could  scale  the  blue  air, 

I  could  plough  the  hi;;h  bills, 
O,  I  could  kneel  all  night  in  prayeri 

To  heal  your  many  ills  ! 
And  one  beamy  smile  from  you 

Would  float  like  light  between 
My  toils  and  me,  my  own,  my  tnie^ 

My  Dark  Rosaleen! 

My  fond  Rosaleen! 
Wouki  gi^e  me  life  and  sod  anew, 
A  second  life,  a  soul  anew. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

O,  the  Erne  shall  run  red, 

With  redundance  of  blood, 
The  earth  shall  rock  beneath  oar  tread, 

And  flames  wrap  hill  and  wood. 
And  gun-peal  and  slogan-cry 

Wake  many  a  g|en  serene. 
Ere  you  shall  fade,  ere  yon  shall  die^ 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

My  own  Rosaleen! 
The  Judgement  Hoar  must  first  be  nigh. 
Ere  yon  can  lade^  ere  you  can  die, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen  ! 
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66  f.         The  Nameless  One 

OOLL  forth,  my  song,  like  the  rushing  river, 
*^    That  sweeps  along  to  the  mighty  sea; 
G<kI  will  inspire  me  while  I  deliver 

My  soul  of  theei 

Tell  thou  the  world,  when  my  bones  lie  whitening 

Amid  the  last  hcnncs  of  youth  and  eld, 
That  once  there  was  one  whose  veins  laa  lightning 

No  eye  beheld. 

Tell  how  his  boyhood  was  one  drear  night-hour, 

How  shone  ior  hini,  through  his  griefs  and  gloom, 
No  star  of  all  heaven  sends  to  light  our 

Path  to  the  tomb. 

RoU  on,  my  song,  and  to  after  agea 

Tell  howt  disdammg  all  caith  can  give, 
He  would  have  tavg^t  men,  from  wisdom's  pages, 

The  way  to  live. 

And  tell  how  trampled,  derided,  hated, 

Aod  worn  by  weakness,  disease,  and  wroDg, 
He  fled  for  shelter  to  God,  who  mated 

His  soul  with  soog. 

— With  soni»  which  alway,  sublime  or  vapid, 

Flow'd  like  a  rill  in  the  morning  beam. 
Perchance  not  deep,  but  in^  nsc  and  rapid — 

A  mountain  stream* 

Tell  how  thb  Namdess,  caodemnM  for  years  long 

To  herd  with  demons  from  hell  beneath. 

Saw  things  that  made  him,  with  groans  aod  tears,  long 

For  even  death. 

m 
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Go  OQ  to  tell  how,  with  genius  wasted, 

Betray 'd  in  friendship,  bcfoord  in  love, 
With  spirit  shipwreck'd,  and  young  hopes  bkitcti, 

He  stilly  still  strove; 

Till,  spent  with  toil,  dreeing  death  for  others 

(And  some  whose  hands  sbouid  have  wrought  tot  him, 
If  chiktren  live  not  for  sires  and  iiiothers)| 

His  mind  grew  dim; 

And  he  fell  far  through  that  pit  abysma], 

The  gulf  and  giave  of  Magtnn  and  BiiniSy 
And  pawned  his  soul  for  the  devil's  dismal 

Stock  of  returns. 

But  yet  redeemed  it  in  days  of  darkness. 

And  sha|x:s  and  signs  of  the  l;nal  wrath. 
When  death,  in  hideous  and  ghastly  starkDesS| 

Stood  on  his  path. 

And  tell  how  now,  amid  wreck  and  sorrow, 

And  want,  and  sickness,  and  houseless  nights. 
He  bides  in  calmness  the  silent  morrow. 

That  DO  ray  lights* 

And  lives  he  still,  then?   Yesl    Old  and  hoaij 

At  thiity-nine^  from  despair  and  woe, 
He  lives,  enduring  what  future  stoiy 

Will  never  know* 

Him  grant  a  gnve  to,  ye  pitying  noble^ 

Deep  in  your  bosoms:  these  let  him  dwdl  I 
He,  too,  had  tears  for  all  sods  in  trouble. 

Here  and  in  hell. 
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t  thuu  wilt  case  thine  heart 
Of  love  and  all  its  smart. 
Then  sleep,  dear,  sleep; 
And  not  a  sorrow 
Hang  any  tear  on  your  eyelashes} 

Lie  sdll  and  deep, 
Sad  soiil|  until  the  sea-wave  washes 
The  run  o*  the  sun  to-niorrow. 
In  eastern  sky. 

But  wilt  thou  cure  tliine  lic*irt 
Oi  love  a:ul  .lil  its  smart, 

Tiitn  dit,  Jcar,  dicj 
rris  dccjjcr,  sweeter, 

Than  on  a  rose-bank  to  lie  dreamiiig 

With  folded  eye; 
And  there  alone^  araid  the  beaming 
Of  Lore's  stars,  thou'h  meet  her 
Is  eastern  slcy« 


667.  Dream'Tedkry 

IF  there  were  dreams  to  sell, 

*    What  would  you  buy  ? 
Some  cost  a  passing  bell ; 

Some  a  li<zht  sii:h, 
That  shakes  in>m  Lite's  iresh  crown 
Only  a  rose-leaf  down. 

CC3  m 
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If  there  were  drmns  to  seUi 
Merry  and  sad  to  teD, 
And  the  crier  rang  the  bdl, 

What  would  you  buy? 

A  cottage  lone  and  still, 

With  bowers  nigh^ 
Shadowy,  my  woes  to  Still, 

Until  I  die. 
Such  pearl  from  Life's  fresh  crown 
Fain  would  I  shake  me  down. 
Were  dreams  to  have  at  will. 
This  would  best  heal  my 

Thb  would  I  boy* 


6d8.  Song 

jLJOW  many  times  do  I  love  thee,  dear? 
^  ^    TeU  me  how  many  thoughts  there  be 
In  the  atmosphere 

Of  a  new-fall'n  year, 

Whose  white  and  sable  iiour^  .ippcar 

The  latest  flake  of  Etemitv : 
So  many  times  do  I  love  thee,  dear. 

iiow  many  times  do  I  love  again  ? 
Tell  me  how  many  beads  there  are 
In  a  stiver  chain 
Of  evediig  ram, 
Unravell'd  from  the  tnabling  main, 

And  threading  the  eye  of  a  yellov  star: 
So  many  times  do  I  kive  agpio. 
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Give  All  to  Love 
IVE  all  to  ]ove$ 


Estntc,  good  fame, 

Plans,  Ciedit,  and  the  MuS€ — 

Nothing  refuse. 

*Tb  a  bim  master) 
Let  h  have  scope: 
Follow  it  utterly, 

Hope  beyond  hope ; 
High  and  more  high 
It  dives  into  noon, 
With  wing  unspent. 
Untold  intent; 
But  it  is  a  god. 
Knows  Its  own  pth, 
And  the  outlets  of  die  sky. 

It  uab  never  for  the  mc«in; 
It  re(^uireth  courage  stout. 
Souls  above  doubt. 
Valour  unbending: 
Such  'twill  reward;— 
They  shall  return 
More  than  they  wer^ 
And  ever  ascending. 

Leave  al!  for  love  ; 

Yet,  hear  me,  yet, 

One  word  more  thy  heart  behoted, 

One  pulse  more  of  finn  endeavour— 


Obey  thy  heart; 
Friends,  kindred,  days, 
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Keep  thee  to-day, 
To-monow,  for  ever. 
Free  as  an  Arab 
Of  thy  beloved. 

Cling  with  life  to  the  maid; 

But  when  the  surprise, 

First  vague  shadow  of  surmise, 

Flits  across  ber  bosom  young, 

Of  a  joy  apart  from  thee, 

Free  be  she,  fancy-free; 

Nor  thou  detain  ber  vesture's  hem, 

Nor  the  palest  cose  she  flung 

From  her  summer  diadem. 

Though  thou  loved  her  as  thyself, 
As  a  self  of  purer  clay; 
Though  her  parting  dims  the  day. 
Stealing  grace  Drom  all  slaves 
Heartily  know, 
When  half-gods  go 
The  gods  arrive. 

670.  Uriel 

IT  fell  in  the  ancient  periods 
Which  the  brooding  soul  surveys, 
Or  ever  the  wild  Time  coin'd  itself 
Into  calendar  months  and  days* 

This  was  the  lapse  of  Uriel, 

Which  in  Paradise  befell. 

Once,  among  the  Pleiads  walking, 

Sayd  overheard  the  young  gods  talking  | 
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And  the  tmson,  too  long  pent, 

To  his  em  vns  evideiiL 

The  yon^g  deities  discussed 

Laws  of  htm,  sad  netie  just, 

Orb,  qiuDtessenoe^  and  sunbeams, 

What  sulisisteth,  and  what  seems. 

One,  with  low  tones  that  decide, 

And  doubt  and  rcvLrt-nd  use  defied. 

With  a  look  that  solved  the  sphere, 

And  stirT*d  the  devils  everywhere 

Gave  his  sentiment  divine 

Against  the  l>ein^^  of  a  line, 

*  Line  in  nature  is  not  iouod ; 

Unit  and  universe  are  rouod ; 

Id  vain  produced,  all  rays  return ; 

Eiril  will  bless,  and  ice  will  bum.* 

As  Uriel  spoke  with  piercing  eye^ 

A  shudder  ran  around  the  skyi 

The  stem  old  war*gods  shook  their  headsi 

The  senphs  fiown'd  from  mynle-bedsi 

Seem'd  to  the  holy  festival 

The  rash  word  boded  ill  to  all ; 

The  balance-beam  of  Fate  was  bent } 

The  bounds  of  good  and  ill  were  rent  | 

Strong  Hades  could  not  keep  his  own, 

But  all  slid  to  confusion. 

A  sad  self -knowledge  withering  fell 
On  the  beauty  of  Uriel ; 
In  heaven  once  eminent,  the  ^od 
Withdrew  that  luvj  into  his  cioud; 
Whether  dooni'd  to  long  gyration 
Id  the  sea  of  generation. 
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Or  by  knowledge  grown  too  brighl 

To  fait  the  oem  of  feMer  sight. 

Stnig^itwi^  ft  Ibfgetting  wiod 

Stole  over  the  odestial  kiaiL 

And  their  lips  the  secitt  kept, 

If  in  ashes  the  fire-seed  slept. 

But,  now  and  then,  truth-speaking  things 

Shamed  the  angels'  veiling  wings ; 

And,  shrilling  from  the  solnr  couis^ 

Or  from  fruit  of  chemic  foroe^ 

Procession  of  a  soul  to  matter^ 

Or  the  speeding  change  of  watery 

Or  out  of  the  good  of  evil  boni| 

Came  Uriel's  voice  of  chend>  scoroy 

And  a  blush  tiog^  the  upper  sky, 

And  the  gods  shooki  they  knew  not  why* 


^71.  Bacchus 

DRING  me  wine,  but  wine  which  never  grew 

^    In  the  belly  of  the  grape, 

Or  g^ew  on  vine  whose  tap-roots^  reacfabg  thnm^h 

Under  the  Andes  to  the  Cape, 

Suffered  no  savour  of  the  earth  ID  'scape; 

Let  its  grapes  the  mom  salute 

From  a  nocturnal  root, 

Which  fieels  the  acrid  jmoe 

Of  Styx  and  Erebus; 

And  turns  the  woe  of  Night, 

By  its  own  craft,  to  a  more  rich  delig^ 

We  buy  ashes  for  bread; 
We  buy  diluted  wine; 
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Give  me  oi  the  trtie^ 

Whose  ample  leaves  and  tendrils  corl'd 

Among  the  silver  bills  of  hcsvea 

Draw  everlastiog  dew; 

Wine  of  wine. 

Blood  of  the  world, 

Foim  of  fonnsy  and  mould  of  statureSy 

That  I  btoxicated. 

And  by  the  draught  assimilated. 

May  float  at  pleasure  through  aU  natures 

1  he  bird-language  rightly  spell, 

And  that  which  roses  say  so  well: 

Wine  that  is  shed 

Like  the  torrents  of  the  sun 

Up  the  horizon  ualls. 

Or  like  the  Atlantic  streams,  which  run 

When  the  South  Sea  calls. 

Water  and  bread. 

Food  which  needs  no  tnmsmoting, 

Rainbow-flowering,  wisdom-fruiting, 

Wine  which  is  a  heady  man, 
Food  which  teach  and  reason  can. 

Wine  which  Music  is,— 
Music  and  wine  are  one,— 

That  I,  drinking  this. 

Shall  hear  far  Chaos  talk  with  mc ; 
Kings  unborn  shall  walk  with  me  ; 
And  the  poor  ^rass  shall  plot  and  plan 
Whrit  it  will  do  when  it  is  man. 
Quu  kcnM  so,  will  I  unlock 

EYcry  crypt  of  ereiy  rock. 
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I  thank  the  joyful  jutce 
For  all  I  know; 
Winds  of  ranMnbenDg 
Of  the  iQcieot  being  blow, 
And  seenung^olid  villa  of  uae 
Open  and  flow* 

Four,  Bacchus  1  the  ranembering  winei 
Retiiere  the  loss  of  me  and  minel 
Vine  for  vine  be  antidote, 
And  the  grape  recpute  the  lote ! 
Haste  10  cure  the  old  despair; 
Reason  in  Nature's  lotus  drench'd^ 
The  memory  oi  ages  quciich'd — 
Give  them  again  to  shine ; 
Let  wine  repair  what  this  undid; 
And  where  the  infection  slic^ 
A  dazzling  memory  ren?e| 
Refresh  the  faded  tints, 
Recut  the  agM  prints, 
And  write  my  dd  advcDtmcs  with  the  pet 
,  Which  on  the  first  day  dfew, 
Upon  the  tablets  bhie, 
The  dancing  Pleiads  and  eternal  men. 


672.  Brahma 

TF  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays, 

Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slaiti. 
They  know  not  well  tlie  subtle  ways 
I  kcep^  and  passi  and  turn  i^vn. 
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Far  or  forgot  to  me  is  near ; 
Shadow  and  sunlight  are  the  samci 
The  vanishM  gods  to  me  appear; 
And  one  to  me  are  shame  and  famcm 

They  reckOD  ill  who  leave  me  out; 

When  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings; 
I  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt, 

And  I  the  hymn  ihc  Jjiahmiii  sings. 

The  strong  gods  pine  for  my  abode. 
And  pine  in  vain  the  saoed  Seven} 

But  thou,  meek  lover  of  the  good ! 
Find  me,  and  turn  thy  back  on  heaven. 

RICHARD  HENRY  HORNB 
d73*  Tb^  T lough 

A  LAMOSCAPS  IN  BBRI8R1EI 

tfloS-ilfti 

ABOVE  yon  sombre  swell  of  land 

Thou  sce*st  the  dawn's  grave  orange  hue, 
With  ooe  pale  streak  like  yellow  aand^ 
And  over  that  a  vein  of  Uue. 

The  aif  IS  culd  .iIjovl'  the  woods; 
All  silent  is  the  t-arih  and  sky, 

■I' 

Except  with  his  own  lonely  moods 
The  blackbird  holds  a  coUoc^uy. 

Over  the  broad  hill  creeps  a  beam, 

Like  hope  that  gilds  a  good  mio^i  brow$ 

And  now  Mcends  the  Doatril-streara 
Of  stalwart  hones  come  to  plough. 
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Ye  rigid  Ploughmen,  bear  in  mind 


Your  labour  is  for  future  hours: 
AdvaDce— spare  not — nor  look  behind— 

Plough  deep  and  stiaiglht  with  all  your  powen! 


ROBERT  STEPHEN  HAWKER 
674*     King  Artbur^s  iVaes-hael 

'WT'AES-HAEL  for  knight  and  darnel 


O  merry  be  their  dole! 

Dnnk-hael  !   in  Jesu's  name 


But  cover  dowTi  the  curving  crest. 
Mould  of  the  Orient  Lady's  breasL 

Waes-had!  yet  lift  00  lid: 
Dtain  ye  the  leeds  for  wine; 

Drink-had!  the  milk  was  hid 
That  soothed  that  Babe  di?ine; 

Httsh^d,  as  this  hollow  channel  flows, 

He  drew  the  balsam  from  the  rose. 

Wacs-hael  !   thus  glow'd  the  breast 
Where  a  God  yeam'd  to  cUng; 

Drink-hael !   so  Jesu  piess'd 
Life  from  its  mystic  spring; 

Then  hush  and  bend  in  reverent  s^ 

And  breathe  the  thrilling  iceds  for  wiiM^ 

Waes-hadI  b  shadowy  scene 

Lo  !    Christmas  children  we : 
Drink-hacl  1   behold  we  lean 

At  a  far  Mother's  knee; 
To  dream  that  thus  her  bosom  smiled. 
And  leam  the  lip  of  Bethlehem's  ChikL 
?«6 


We  fill  the  tawny  bowl ; 
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67 T*  Mimstcrhig  Spirits  f 

"^TTE  see  them  not — we  cannet  hear 

"    The  music  of  their  wing — 
Yet  know  we  that  they  sojourn  near^ 
The  Angels  of  the  sphngl 

They  glide  along  this  lofdy  gronncl 

When  the  first  violet  grows  \ 
Their  gnioefiil  hands  have  just  unbound 

The  zone  of  yonder  rose. 

I  gather  it  for  thy  dear  breast, 

From  stain  and  shadow  free: 
That  which  an  Angel's  touch  hath  blest 

Is  meet,  my  love^  for  thee  I 


THOMAS  WADE 
676.  The  Half-asleep 

1808-1875 

FOR  the  mighty  wakening  that  aroused 
The  old-time  Prophets  to  their  missions  h^h; 

And  to  blind  Homer's  inward  sonlike  eye 
Showed  the  heart's  universe  where  he  caroused 
Radiantly;  the  Fishers  poor  unhoused, 

And  sent  them  Ibnh  to  preach  divinity; 

And  made  our  Milton  hb  great  dark  defy, 
To  the  light  of  one  bnmortal  theme  espouseidl 
But  half  asleep  are  those  now  most  awake  \ 

And  save  calm-thoug^ted  Wordsworth,  we  have  none 
Who  for  eternity  put  time  at  stake. 

And  hold  a  constant  course  as  doth  the  sun : 
We  yield  but  drops  that  no  deep  thirstings  slake ; 

And  iccbly  cease  ere  we  have  well  begun. 
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The  Bells  of  Sbandm 


"  And  recollection, 
I  often  think  of 

Those  Shandon  bells, 


In  the  days  of  childhood, 
Fling  around  my  cradle 

Their  magic  spells* 
On  this  I  ponder 
Where'er  I  wander, 
And  thus  grow  fonder, 

Sweet  C^k,  of  thee; 
With  thy  belb  of  Shandooi 
That  sound  so  ^and  on 
The  pleasant  waten 

Of  the  Rifer  Lee. 

I've  heard  hells  chtnung 

Full  many  a  clime  in, 

Tolimi^^  sublime  in 

Cathedral  shrine, 
While  at  a  glib  rate 
Brass  tongues  would  vibrate — 
But  al!  their  music 

Spoke  naught  like  thine  | 
For  memory,  dwelling 
On  each  proud  swelling 


Of  the  be%  kneUipg 
Its  bold  notes  fmt^ 
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Made  die  bells  of  Shaodoo 
Sound  far  more  gjMod  oa 
The  pleasant  watefS 
Of  the  Riw  Lc«» 

I*ve  heard  bells  tolling 
Old  Adrian's  Mole  iOy 
Their  thunder  rolling 

From  the  Vatican, 
And  cymbals  glorious 
Swinging  uproarious 
In  the  gorgeous  turrets 

Of  Notre  Dame ; 
But  thy  sounds  were  sweeter 
Than  the  dome  of  Peter 
Flinps  oVr  the  Tiber, 

Pealin;^  solemnly — 
O,  the  b  lls  of  Shnndon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  River  Lee. 

There's  a  bell  in  Mubcow, 
While  on  tower  and  kio^  Ol 
Id  Saint  Sophia 

The  Turkman  getS| 
And  Joud  in  air 
Calls  men  to  prayer 
FvOin  the  upering  smnmlis 

Of  tall  minaiets* 
Such  empty  phantom 
I  freely  grant  them  ; 
But  there 's  na  aiuhcm 

Mure  dear  to  me,— 


FRANCIS  MAHONY 


Tis  the  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand  oo 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  River  Lecw 


ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING 
67  S.  Rosalind  's  Scnll 

T  LEFT  thee  last,  a  child  at  he^n, 

*     A  woman  scarce  in  years: 
I  come  to  tlicc,  a  solemn  corpse 

Wiiicli  Deither  feels  nor  fears. 
I  have  no  breadi  to  use  in  sighs; 
They  laid  the  dead-weights  on  mine  eyc» 

To  seal  them  safe  irom  tears. 

Look  on  me  with  thine  own  Galm  look: 

I  meet  it  calm  as  thou. 
No  look  of  thine  can  change  this  smUe^ 

Or  break  thy  sinful  fow: 
I  tell  thee  that  mj  poor  scora'd  lieait 
Is  of  thine  earth — thine  caitb-^  part: 

It  cannot  vex  thee  now. 

I  hate  pay'd  for  thee  with  borsting  sob 
When  passion's  course  was  free; 

I  have  prayM  for  thee  with  silent  fips 
In  the  anguish  none  could  see; 

They  whisper'd  oft,  *She  sleepeth  soft' — 
But  I  only  pra^'d  fur  iliee. 
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Go  to !  X  pray  for  thee  no  more : 

The  corpse's  tongue  is  still ; 
Its  folded  fingers  point  to  heaTeo, 

But  poiot  there  stiff  and  chills 
No  farther  wion^  no  farther  woe 
Hath  licence  fnun  the  sin  below 

Its  tnDqdl  heart  to  thrill. 

I  cfati^ge  thee,  by  the  living's  pnyer. 

And  the  dead's  silentneasy 
To  wring  from  out  thy  soul  a  ciy 

Which  God  shafl  hear  and  bless! 

Lest  Heaven's  own  palm  droop  in  my  hand^ 

And  pale  among  the  saints  I  btand, 

67 9*        The  7)cicrted  Garden 

T  MIND  mc  in  the  days  departed, 
A     How  often  underneath  the  sun 
With  childish  bounds  I  used  to  run 
To  a  garden  long  deserted. 

The  beds  and  walks  were  vanish'd  qnitei 
And  wheresoe'er  had  struck  the  spade^ 
The  greenest  glasses  Nature  laid. 
To  sanctify  her  rig^t* 

I  call'd  the  place  my  wildeiness, 

Tor  DO  one  entered  there  but  I. 
The  siiccp  look'ti  in,  the  gr*isi»  to  espy, 
And  pass'd  it  ne'ertheless. 
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The  trees  were  interwoven  wild, 
And  spread  their  boughs  enough  about 
To  keej)  both  sheep  and  shepherd  Out, 

But  not  a  iiappy  chikL 

Adrenturous  joy  it  was  for  me! 
I  crept  beneath  the  boughs,  aod  bmi 
A  circle  smooth  of  mossj  g/nmod 
Beneath  a  popiar-tree. 

Old  garden  rose-trees  hedg^  it  in, 
Bedropt  with  roses  waxen-white^ 
Well  satisfied  with  dew  and  light, 
And  careless  to  be  seen. 

Long  years  ago,  it  might  befall, 
When  all  the  garden  flowers  were  trim, 
The  grave  old  gardener  prided  him 
On  these  the  most  of  all. 

Some  Lady,  stately  overmuch. 
Here  moving  witJi  a  silken  noise, 
Has  blush 'd  beside  them  at  the  voice 
That  liken'd  her  to  such. 

Or  these,  to  make  a  dbdem. 
She  often  may  have  pluck'd  aod  twined; 
Half-smiling  as  it  came  to  mind, 
That  few  would  look  at  tim. 

O,  little  tiionght  that  Lady  proud, 
A  child  would  wtteh  her  hSat  white  rose^ 
When  buried  lay  her  whiter  brows, 
And  silk  was  changed  for  siuoud  !— 
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Nor  thouglbt  that  gardener  (full  of  scorns 
For  men  unleani'd  and  stmple  phrase) 
A  child  would  bring  it  all  its  praise, 
Bj  creepiog  through  the  thomi 

To  me  upon  my  bw  moss  seat, 
Though  nefer  a  dream  the  roses  scot 

Of  science  or  love's  compliment, 
I  ween  they  smelt  as  swceu 

It  did  not  move  my  grief  to  see 
The  trace  of  human  step  departed : 
iiecause  the  garden  was  deserted, 
The  blither  place  for  mei 

Friends,  blame  me  not !  a  nanow  ken 
Hath  childhood  'twixt  the  sun  and  swird* 
We  draw  the  moral  afterward— 
We  ieei  the  gladness  then. 

And  'daddest  hours  for  me  did  glide 
In  Mlcnce  nt  the  rose-tree  wall: 
A  thrush  made  gladness  "luffifal 
Upon  the  other  side. 

Nor  he  nor  I  did  e'er  incline 
To  peck  or  pluck  the  blossoms  whites-— 
How  should  I  know  but  that  they  might 
Lead        as  g|ad  as  mine? 

To  make  my  hcnnitrhome  complete^ 
1  brought  dear  vaier  horn  the  qaing 
Praised  in  its  own  low  inimMtiiiiig^ 
And  creases  glossy  wet. 
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And  so,  I  thought,  my  likeness  grew 
(Without  the  melancholy  tale) 
To  ^gentle  hermit  of  the  dak^* 
And  Angelina  too. 

For  oft  I  read  wiihin  my  nook 
Such  minstrel  stones;  till  the  breeze 
Made  sounds  poetic  in  the  trees^ 
And  then  I  shot  the  book. 

If  I  shot  this  vhentn  I  write, 
I  heir  no  mofe  the  wind  athwart 
Those  trees,  nor  feci  that  cfatUiah  heart 
Delighting  in  delight. 

My  childhood  from  my  life  is  parted, 
My  footstep  fiom  the  moss  wkich  dmr 
Its  fiury  circle  roond:  anev 
The  garden  is  deserted. 

Another  thmah  may  tfasve  idicsise 
The  madrtgpJs  iriiich  sweetest  aie; 
No  more  for  me! — myself  afar 
Do  sing  a  sadder  verse. 

Ah  me!  ah  mel  when  erst  I  lay 
In  that  chtldVnest  so  greenly  wnmghCt 

1  laughM  unto  myself  and  diought, 
*The  time  will  pass  away.* 

And  still  I  laugh'd,  and  did  not  fear 
But  that,  whene'er  was  pass'd  away 
The  childish  time,  some  happier  play 
My  womanhood  would  cheer. 
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I  knew  the  time  would  pass  away; 
And  yet,  beside  the  i08e*tree  wall, 
Dear  God,  how  seldom,  if  at  all. 
Did  I  look  op  to  prayl 

The  time  is  past:  and  now  that  grows 
The  cypress  high  among  the  trees, 
And  i  behold  white  aepulclites 
As  well  as  the  white  me,-^ 

When  wiser,  meeker  thoi;;^hts  are  givcja. 
And  I  have  learnt  to  iiit  my  lace, 
Reminded  how  earth's  greenest  place 
The  colour  draws  from  heaven, — 

It  something  saith  for  earthly  pain, 
But  more  for  heavenly  promise  free, 
That  I  who  was.  would  shrink  to  be 
That  happy  child 

680,  Consolation 

ALL  are  not  tnken;  there  are  left  behind 
Living  Beloveds,  tender  looks  to  bring 

And  make  the  daylight  still  a  happy  thing, 
And  tender  voices,  to  make  soft  the  wind: 
But  if  it  were  not  so— if  I  coqM  find 

No  km?  in  all  this  world  for  com  furling, 

Xor  a,iiy  ja:h  but  hollo. ".!v  did  rin^ 
V.'hrre  *dust  to  dust*  the  love  fmm  life  disjoined 
And  if,  hch>rc  v,'X)-3<t:  sepulchres  unmoring 

I  stood  alone  (as  some  forsaken  lamb 
Goes  bleating  np  the  moors  in  weary  dearth) 
Crying  *  Where  are  ye,  O  my  loved  and  loving?* 

I  know  s         would  soond,  ^Daoghter^  I  am 
Cbq  I  suAcs  (or  Hesien  and  not  for  earth?* 
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68 1.  Grief 

I  TELL  youy  hopeless  grief  is  passionless; 
^    That  ooly  men  increduloiis  of  despair, 

Half<tsught  to  anguish,  thiottgh  the  itudnlgLt  ar 
Beat  upward  to  God's  throne  in  lood  access 
Of  shrieking  and  reproach.    Full  desertness 

In  souls  as  countries  lieth  silent-bare 

Under  die  blanching,  vertical  eye-glare 
Of  the  absolute  Heavens.     Dccp-hc*iiied  man,  cxpftss 
Cjrief  for  thy  Dead  in  silence  like  to  d&uh — 

Most  like  a  monumental  statue  set 
In  everlasting  watch  and  moveless  woe 
Till  itself  crumble  to  the  dust  beneath. 

Touch  it;  the  mart>le  eyelids  are  not  wet: 
If  it  could  weep^  it  oould  arise  and  gpw 

Somtets  fnm  the  TortugMese 
692.  i 

T  THOUGHT  once  how  Theocritus  hod  sung 

^    Of  the  sweet  yearB|  the  dear  and  wish'd-fbr  yeais^ 

Who  each  one  in  a  gracious  hand  appears 
To  bear  a  gift  for  mortals  old  or  young : 
And|  as  I  mused  it  in  his  anti^  tongue^ 

I  saw  in  gradual  vision  through  my  tears 

The  sweety  sad  yearsy  the  melancholy  year»— 
Those  of  my  own  lifci  who  by  turns  had  flung 
A  shadow  across  me.   Stnnghtway  I  was  'ware^ 

So  weeping,  how  a  mystic  Shape  did  move 
Behind  me,  and  drew  me  backward  by  the  hair ; 

And  a  \oicc  said  in  mastery,  while  I  strove, 
'Guess  now  who  holds  thee?'^ — *Dcarh/  I  said.    But  tiic« 

Tlie  'Silver  answer  rang — *  Not  iJcath,  but  Lo-e.* 
»6 
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T  TNLIKE  arc  we,  unlike,  O  princely  Heart! 
Unlike  our  uses  and  our  destinies. 

Our  ministering  two  angels  look  surprise 
On  one  another,  as  they  strike  athwart 
Their  wings  in  passing.    Thou,  bethink  thee,  art 

A  guest  for  cjueens  to  social  pageantries, 

With  gages  from  a  hundred  bri:;hter  eyes 
Than  tears  even  can  make  mine,  to  play  thy  part 
Of  chief  musician.    What  hast  thou  to  do 

With  looking  from  the  lattice-lights  at  me — 
A  poor,  tired,  wandering  singer,  singing  through 

The  dark,  and  leaning  up  a  cypress  tree  ? 
The  chrism  is  on  thine  head— on  mine  the  dew — 

And  Death  must  dig  the  level  where  these  agree. 

68^  Hi 

/^O  from  mc.    Yet  I  feel  that  I  shall  stand 
Henceforward  in  thy  shadow.  Nevermore 

Alone  upon  the  threshold  of  my  door 
Of  individual  life  I  shall  command 
The  uses  of  my  soul,  nor  lift  my  hand 

Serenely  in  the  sunshine  as  before, 

Without  the  sense  of  that  which  I  forbore— 
Thy  touch  upon  the  palm.    The  widest  land 
Doom  takes  to  part  us,  leaves  thy  heart  in  mine 

With  j)ulses  that  beat  double.    What  I  do 
And  what  I  dream  include  thee,  as  the  wine 

Must  taste  of  its  own  grapes.  And  when  I  sue 
God  for  myself,  He  hears  that  name  of  thine, 

And  sees  within  my  eyes  the  tears  of  two. 
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68f.  h 

1 F  thou  must  love  me,  let  it  be  for  naught 
^    Except  for  love's  sake  only.    Do  not  saij, 

*  I  love  her  for  her  smile^her  look — her  W9f 
Of  speaking  gently, — for  a  trick  of  tbongfat 
That  falis  in  well  with  minci  and  oertes  bniag^ 

A  sense  of  pleasant  case  oo  such  a  day'— 

For  these  tilings  m  tfacniselfC8|  BelovM,  may 
Be  changed,  or  change  (or  thee— and  lore,  so  wwa^ 
May  be  unwroaght  so.   Neither  lote  me  lor 

Thine  own  dear  pity's  wipmg  my  cheeks  diy: 
A  creature  ought  forget  to  weep,  who  bore 

Thy  comfort  long,  and  lose  thy  love  thereby! 
But  lo\c  niL-  lor  love's  sake,  that  evermore 

Thou  may  St  love  on,  through  love's  eternity. 

"VVTHEN  our  two  souls  stand  up  erect  and  strong, 
Face  to  face,  silent,  drawing  nigh  SLnd  nigJaeXy 

Until  the  lengthening  wings  break  into  fire 
At  cither  curving  point, — what  bitter  wrong 
Om  the  caith  do  iiS|  that  we  shouki  not  long 

Be  here  contented ?   Thmkl  In  mo  Dating  h^gjbery 

The  angels  would  press  on  us,  and  nfitt 
To  drop  some  gplden  oib  of  peifea  song 
Into  our  deep^  dear  aileooe.   Let  ua  9ay 

Rather  on  earthy  BelovM— vfaere  the  mifit 
Contrariotts  moods  of  meo  leooil  away 

And  isolate  pure  spirits,  and  permit 
A  {^ce  to  stand  and  lore  to  for  a  day, 

With  darkneiis  and  the  death-hour  rounding  it. 
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68 7 '        ^  Musical  Instrument 

VVTHAT  was  he  doing,  the  great  god  Pan, 

^     Down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river? 
Spreading  ruin  and  scattering  ban, 
Splashing  and  paddling  with  hoofs  of  a  goat, 
And  breaking  the  golden  lilies  afloat 
With  the  dragon-fly  on  the  river. 

He  tore  out  a  reed,  the  great  god  Pan, 
From  the  deep  cool  bed  of  the  river; 

The  limpid  water  turbidly  ran, 

And  the  broken  lilies  a-dying  lay, 

And  the  dragon-fly  had  fled  away. 
Ere  he  brought  it  out  of  the  river. 

High  on  the  shore  sat  the  great  god  Pan, 

While  turbidly  flowM  the  river; 
And  hack'd  and  hew'd  as  a  great  god  can 
With  his  hard  bleak  steel  at  the  patient  reed, 
Till  there  was  not  a  sign  of  the  leaf  indeed 

To  prove  it  fresh  from  the  river. 

He  cut  it  short,  did  the  great  god  Pan 
(How  tall  it  stood  in  the  river !), 

Then  drew  the  pith,  like  the  heart  of  a  man. 

Steadily  from  the  outside  ring. 

And  notched  the  poor  dry  empty  thing 
In  holes,  as  he  sat  by  the  river. 

*This  is  the  way,*  laugh 'd  the  great  god  Pan 

( Laugh 'd  while  he  sat  by  the  river), 
*The  only  way,  since  gods  began 
To  make  sweet  music,  they  could  succeed.* 
Then  dropping  his  mouth  to  a  hole  in  the  n^d, 
He  blew  in  power  by  the  river. 
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Sweet,  sweety  sweet,  O  Pan! 

Pierdng  sweet  hf  tbe  river! 
Blinding  sweet,  O  great  god  Pan! 
The  sun  on  the  hill  forgot  to  die, 

And  the  lilies  revived,  and  the  dragon-fly 

Came  back  to  dream  oq  die  river. 

Yet  half  a  beast  is  the  great  god  Pan, 
To  latigh  as  he  sits  by  the  river, 

Maldng  a  poet  out  of  a  roan: 

The  true  gods  sigh  for  the  cost  and  pain — 

For  the  reed  which  grows  nevermore  again 
As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  of  the  river. 

FREDERICK  TENNYSON 
688.  Tic  Holy  Tide 

i8or-iM 

n^HE  days  are  sad,  it  is  tlie  Holy  ride: 

^     The  Winter  mom  is  short,  the  Night  is  long; 
So  let  the  lifeless  Hours  be  glorified 

With  deathless  thou  j  ts  and  cchoM  in  sweet  song: 
And  through  the  sunset  of  this  puq)le  ciip 

They  will  resume  the  roses  of  their  prime, 
And  the  old  Dead  will  hear  us  and  wake  up, 

Pass  with  dim  smiles  and  make  our  hearts  sublifliei 

The  davs  arc  sad.  It  is  the  Holy  tide : 

Be  dusky  mistlcLocs  and  hollies  strewn. 
Sharp  as  the  spear  that  jiierced  His  sacred  sidci 

Red  as  the  drops  upon  His  thorny  crown; 
No  haggard  Passion  and  no  lawless  Mirth 

Fright  off  the  solemn  Muse, — tell  sweet  old  taies 
Sing  songs  as  we  sit  brooding  o*er  the  hearth, 

Till  the  lamp  flickers«  and  the  meoioiy  frils. 
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Tlie  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town. 
And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 

And  a  verse  of  a  Lapland  song 

Is  hauotbg  my  memory  stiD: 

'A  bo/s  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  arc  long,  long  thoughts.* 

I  can  see  the  shadowy  lines  of  its  trees, 

And  catch,  in  sudden  gleams, 
The  sheen  of  the  far-smrounding  seas, 
And  blands  that  were  the  Hcsperides 
Of  all  my  boyish  tl reams. 

And  llic  burden  of  that  old  soog, 
It  murmurs  and  whi^jers  st)ll: 
*A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  lo^g,  long  thoi^gjbts/ 

I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  slips, 

And  the  sca-tides  tob-iii;^  free; 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  Hps, 
And  th.'  Ix  autv  and  mystery  of  the  ships. 
And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 

And  the  voice  of  that  wayward  song 
Is  singing  and  saying  still : 
'  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughte  of  yooth  are  long,  long  thoughts.* 
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I  remember  the  bulwarks  by  the  shore. 

And  ihc  iort  upoa  tl»e  hill; 
The  sunrise  gun  with  its  hollow  roar, 
The  drum-beat  repeated  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  the  bugle  wild  and  ^>hrill. 
And  the  music  of  that  old  song 
Throbs  in  my  memory  still: 
*A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  Jong  ibon^asJ 

I  remember  the  sea-fight  far  away. 
How  it  thunder'd  o'er  the  tide ! 
And  the  dead  sea- captains,  as  they  lay 
lo  their  graves  o'erlooking  the  tranquil  bay 
Where  they  in  batde  died. 
And  the  sonnd  of  that  mournful  song 
Goes  through  me  with  a  thrill: 
'A  boy's  wiU  is  the  wind's  wiU, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  loog»  long  thoughts.* 

I  can  see  the  breezy  dome  of  grovcsy 
The  shadows  of  Deering's  woods; 
And  the  friendships  old  and  the  early  loves 
Come  back  with  a  Sabbath  sound,  as  of  doves 
In  quiet  neighbottriioods. 
And  the  verse  of  that  sweet  old  song, 
It  fiutters  and  murmurs  still: 
*A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youtJi  arc  lung,  long  thoughts.* 

I  remember  the  gleams  and  glooms  that  dait 

Across  the  schoolboy's  brain} 
The  song  and  the  silence  in  the  lieart. 
That  in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  pan 

Are  longings  wild  and  vain. 
8oa 
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And  the  voice  of  that  litiui  soog 
Sings  00,  and  is  never  still : 
*A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  tlioyghts  of  yomb  are  long^  long  UuNights.* 

'I'here  are  thiiig»  of  which  I  may  aoc  apeak  i 

There  are  dreams  thai  cannot  die; 
There  are  thoughts  that  make  the  strong  heait  weak, 
And  bring  a  pallor  mto  the  cheek| 
ADd  a  oust  before  the  eye. 

And  the  words  of  that  fatal  song 
Come  over  mc  like  a  chill: 
*A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.* 

Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I  meet 

When  I  visit  the  dear  old  town; 
But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet, 
And  the  trees  that  o'crshadow  each  well-known  street, 
As  they  balance  up  and  down, 
Are  singing  the  beautiful  song, 
Are  sigliing  and  whispering  adUi 
^A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughta.* 

And  Deering's  woods  are  fresh  and  fair. 

And  with  joy  that  is  abnost  pab 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  ther^ 
And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that  were 
I  find  my  lost  youth  Mgpm* 
And  the  strange  and  beautiful  song^ 
The  groves  are  repeating  it  still : 
'A  boy's  will  i:3  tiiL  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youih  aie  long,  long  thoughts.* 

am 
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6po.  Festa 

r\  CHRIST  of  Godi  whose  fife  and  death 

Our  owo  h«fe  Rcondkd, 
hifost  cjoieclyy  most  teodeiiy 
Take  home  diy  scsMuuned  cfaSdl 

Thy  grace  is  in  her  patient  eyes, 

Thy  words  are  on  her  tongue; 
The  very  silence  round  her  seems 

As  if  the  aogels  suog. 

Her  smile  is  as  a  Cstening  child'a 

Who  hears  its  mother's  call; 
The  lilies  of  Thy  perfect  peace 

About  her  pillow  fell 

She  leans  from  out  our  clingipg  arms 

To  rest  herself  in  Thine ; 
AJone  to  Thee,  dear  Lord,  cao  we 

Our  weii-belo?ed  resign. 

O,  less  for  her  than  for  ourselves 

We  bow  our  heads  and  pray; 
Her  setttng  Star,  like  Bethleheni'a» 

To  Thee  shall  point  the  wayl 
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I.  Lament  of  the  Irish  Emigrant 

I'M  nttb'  cm  the  stile,  Mary, 
^    Where  we  sat  side  by  side 
On  a  bright  May  inonitD'  long  ago, 
Whea  fifst  you  were  my  bride; 

The  corn  was  springin*  fresh  and  greciii 
And  the  lark  sang  loud  and  hi^h — 

And  the  red  was  on  your  lip,  Mary, 
Aad  tht  love-light  in  your  eye. 

The  place  is  little  changed,  Maiy, 

The  day  is  hnfjbx  as  then. 
The  hurk's  load  song  is  in  my  ear. 

And  the  com  is  green  again ; 
But  I  niiss  the  soft  clasp  of  your  hand, 

And  your  breath  warm  on  my  cheek, 
And  I  still  keep  list'ning  for  the  words 

You  never  more  will  speak* 

Tis  bat  a  step  down  yonder  lane, 

And  the  little  church  stands  near. 
The  church  where  we  were  wed,  Marjy 

I  see  the  spire  from  here. 
But  the  graveyard  lies  between,  Mary, 

And  my  step  might  break  your  rest — 
For  Vwt  laid  yooi  dariingl  down  to  sleeps 

With  yoof  baby  on  yow  breast* 
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Fm  very  lonely  now,  Mary, 

For  the  poor  make  no  new  friemis, 
But,  O9  they  love  the  better  still. 

The  few  oar  Father  seodsl 
And  yon  were  all  /  had,  Mary, 

My  falessin'  and  ray  pride: 
There's  nothin*  left  to  care  for  now, 

Since  my  poor  Mary  died. 

Yours  was  the  good,  brave  heart,  Mary, 

That  still  kept  hoping  on, 
When  the  trust  in  God  had  left  my  soi?!. 

And  my  arm's  young  strength  was  gone: 
There  was  comfort  ever  on  your  Hp, 

And  the  kixxi  look  on  your  brow— 
I  bless  yoit,  Bilary,  for  that  saiae. 

Though  you  cannot  hear  me  now* 

I  thank  you  for  the  patient  sraile 

When  your  heart  was  fit  to  break. 
When  the  hunger  pain  was  gnawin'  theic^ 

And  you  hid  it,  for  my  sake ! 
I  bless  yOQ  for  the  pleasant  word, 

When  your  heart  was  sad  and  sore— 
O,  I'm  ^nkful  yon  are  gone,  Mary, 

Where  grief  can't  reach  you  more! 

I'm  biddin*  you  a  long  farewell. 

My  Mary — kind  and  true  1 
But  Til  not  forget  you,  darHngl 

In  the  land  I'm  goin'  to; 
toS 
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They  smj  there  *s  bread  and  work  for  all» 
And  the  sun  shines  always  thcie^ 

B«t  rU  not  fof^get  old  Ireland, 
Were  it  fifty  times  as  frirl 

And  often  tn  those  giand  old  woods 
ni  sit,  and  Ant  my  eyes. 

And  my  heart  will  travel  back  again 

To  the  place  where  Mary  lies ; 
And  I'll  think  I  see  the  little  stile 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side  : 
And  the  spnogin'  com,  and  the  bright  May  mom, 

When  first  you  were  my  bride. 

CAROLINE  ELIZABETH  SARAH  NORTON 
dp2.  I  do  not  love  Thee 

T  DO  not  love  thfe ! — no!   T  do  not  love  thecl 
^    And  yet  when  thou  art  absent  1  am  sad ; 
And  envy  even  the  bright  blue  sky  above  thee, 
Whose  quiet  Stars  may  see  thee  and  be  glad. 

I  do  not  bve  theel-^yet,  I  know  not  iHiy, 
Whate'er  thoa  dost  seems  still  well  done,  to  met 

And  often  in  my  solitude  I  sigh 
That  those  I  do  lofe  are  not  more  like  thee ! 

I  do  not  love  thee! — yet,  when  thou  art  gone, 
I  hate  the  sound  (though  those  who  speak  be  dear) 

Which  breaks  the  lingering  echo  of  the  tone 
Thy  voice  of  music  leaves  upon  my  ear. 
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I  do  not  love  thee! — yet  thy  speaking  eyes. 
With  their  deep,  bright,  and  most  expressive  biue^ 

Between  me  and  the  midnight  heaven  aiisei 
Ofteoer  than  any  eyes  I  ever  knew. 

I  know  I  do  not  love  thee!  yet,  alasl 
Others  will  scarcely  trust  my  candid  heart; 

And  oft  I  catch  them  smiling  as  they  pasS| 
Because  they  see  Bie  gazing  where  thou  art 


CHARLES  TENNYSON  TURNER 

^pj.  Ut^s  GliAe 

YW^HEN  Letty  had  scarce  passed  her  third  glad  yeui 

^     And  her  young  artless  words  began  to  flow> 
One  day  we  gave  the  child  a  coloured  sphere 

Of  the  wide  earth,  that  she  might  mark  and  know. 

By  tint  and  outline,  all  its  sea  and  land. 

She  jntted  aJl  the  world;  old  empires  peep'd 
Between  her  baby  fingers ;  her  soft  liand 

Was  welcome  at  all  frontiers.     How  she  leap'd, 

And  Jaugh'd  and  prattled  io  her  world-wide  bliss  $ 
But  when  we  tum'd  her  sweet  unlearoM  eye 
On  our  own  Isle,  she  raised  a  joyous  cry — 
*Ohl  yes,  I  see  it.  Lefty's  home  is  there!* 

And  while  she  hid  all  England  with  a  kiaa» 
Bright  over  Etarope  &D  her  golden  hair. 
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6p4.  To  Helen 

LJELEN,  thy  beauty  is  to  nie 

"*  *     Like  those  Nicean  bai  ks  of  yore 

That  gently,  o'er  a  j)crlumrd  sea, 

The  weary  way-worn  waoderer  bore 

To  lus  own  aadfe  ihoffe. 

Od  desperate  seas  loog  wont  to  nMun^ 

Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face. 

Thy  Naiad  airs  have  bioughi  me  iiuiae 

To  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Loy  ia  JOQ  brilliant  window-nicbe 
How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand, 
The  agate  lamp  witbm  thy  hand, 

Ah!  Fsydie^  fiom  the  icgpbos  wiuch 

Are  holy  land ! 

6gf,  Annabel  Lee 

T  T  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 

^    In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

That  a  maidm  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee« 
And  this  maiden  she  fived  with  no  other  thought 

Than  to  love  and  be  bved  by  me. 

I  was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child 

In  this  kin;;dom  by  the  sea : 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love-* 

T  and  my  Annabel  Lee, 
With  a  love  that  the  wing^  seraphs  of  heaven 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

Ddj  as9 
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And  this  was  the  reason  that,  JoDg  ago^ 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilliog 

iAy  bemiifiil  Amiabcl  Lc^ 
So  thai  her  htgh-bom  kinsiimn  came 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  aqmlchie 

lo  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  heam^ 

Went  envying  her  and  me** 
Yesl  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  one  night. 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 

Bttt  our  love  it  was  stronger  hy  &r  than  the  love 
Of  those  who  were  older  than  we— 

Of  many  far  wiser  than  we— 
And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above, 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea, 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  tlie  soul 

Of  the  beautifiii  Annabel  Lee : 

For  the  mooD  never  beams  without,  bringing  me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiiul  Annabel  Lee; 
And  the  stars  never  rise,  bat  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 
And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling — my  darling — my  life  and  my  bride, 

In  the  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea, 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 

Sio 
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T^HANK  Hctfoil  the  crisis— 
^ The  dMBga  is  past, 
And  ^e  lis^ering  LUness 
Is  over  at  last — 


Is  cooquer'd  at  last* 

Sadly,  I  know 

I  m  shoni  of  my  stieoig^ 
And  DO  mnsde  I  move 

As  I  lie  It  foil  lengths 
Bat  no  matter — I  feel 

I  am  better  at  length. 

And  I  rest  so  composedly 

Now,  in  my  bed. 
That  any  hrfaqldcf 

Might  fancy  me  dead — 
Might  stsit  St  iM^liftMiifg  tubf 

Thinking  me  dead. 

The  moaninc;  and  groaning, 
The  sighing  and  f4>HTing, 

Are  quieted  now. 

With  that  horrible  throbbing 

At  heart — ah,  that  honifak^ 
Honihle  throbbingi 

The  sickness — the  nausea-^ 

The  pitiless  pain — 
Have  ceased,  with  the  fever 

That  ni  iJden'd  my  brnin — 
With  the  fever  called  'Living' 

That  buxn'd  in  my  brain 


For  jtnnic 


And  the  fever  called  Ltfing 
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And  Ol  of  all  tortnres 
That  torture  the  worst 

H&s  sb>tcd"tlw  tcfnble 
Torture  of  thirst 

For  the  naphthaline  river 
Of  Passion  accurst — 

I  have  drunk  of  a  water 
That  quenches  ail  thirst. 

— Of  a  water  that  flows, 
With  a  lullaby  sounJ, 

From  a  spring  but  a  veiy  few 
Feet  imder  ground^ 

From  a  cirara  not  Ytrjr  fitf 
JDown  mder  ^ouiid« 

And  ah!  let  it  never 

Be  foolishly  sud 
That  my  room  it  is  gloomy, 

And  narrow  my  bed; 
For  man  never  slept 

In  a  different  bed— 
And,  to  slei^p^  you  must  slumber 

In  just  such  a  bed. 

My  tantalized  spirit 
Here  blandly  reposes, 

Forgetting,  or  never 
Regretting  its  roses— 

Its  old  agitations 
Of  myrtles  and  roses: 

For  now,  while  so  quietly 
Lying,  it  fancies 

8i« 
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A  holkr  odour 
About  it,  of  ponsiet-^ 

A  rosemary  odour, 

Comminpjed  with  pansiest 
With  rue  ^nd  die  bcauliiul 
Fuiitao  panaies. 

And  so  it  lies  luppily, 

Batbing  in  many 
A  dream  of  the  truth 

And  the  beauty  of  Annie— 

Drown  d  111  a  bath 

Of  the  tresbcs  of  Annie. 

She  tenderly  kissM  me^ 

She  fondly  caress*d« 
And  then  I  fell  gently 

To  sleep  on  her  breast — 
Deeply  to  sleep 

From  the  heaven  of  her  breast. 

When  the  light  was  eztinguish'd. 

She  covered  me  warm. 
And  she  pcay'd  to  the  angeb 

To  keep  me  ffom  hum- 
To  the  ^peen  of  the  apg^s 

To  sUdki  me  from  hum. 

And  I  lie  &o  com]^asediy» 

Now,  in  my  bed 
(Knowing  her  lofc)i 

That  yon  fancy  me  dead — 
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And  I  rest  so  conteotedlyy 

Now,  in  my  bed 
(With  lier  lofe  at  my  breast)^ 

That  yum  fancy  me  dead — 
That  yim  ahnddcr  to  lode  at  me, 

Thbkuig  me  dead* 

But  my  heart  it  is  brighter 

Than  all  of  the  many 
Stars  in  the  sky, 

For  k  sparlcles  with  Annie- 
It  glows  with  the  light 

Of  the  love  of  my  Annie — 
With  the  thought  of  the  light 

Of  the  eyes  of  my  Amue. 


EDWARD  FITZGERALD 

Old  Song 

»TIS  a  dull  sight 

*    To  see  the  year  dyings 
When  winter  winds 

Set  the  yellow  laood  sighmg; 
Sighiiig,  O  sighing  t 

When  SQch  a  time  cometh 

I  do  tetiie 
Lito  an  old  room 

Beside  a  bright  fire : 
O,  pile  a  bright  firel 
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And  thm  I  lit 

Reading  old  thiogs, 
Of  knights  and  bra  daimelai 

While  the  wind  sings— 

O,  drearily  i 

I  ncfcr  look  ont 

Nor  attend  to  the  blast; 
For  all  to  be  seen 

U  tbe  leam  fidltng  fasts 

Falling,  falling! 

But  dose  at  the  hearth, 

Like  t  cricket,  ait  I» 
Reidiiig  of  siuDAier 

And  ehivaliy — 
GaOant  ^tralry! 

Then  with  an  old  firiend 
I  talk  of  our  youth — 

How  twas  gladsome,  but  often 
Foolish,  forsooth: 
But  gladsonie,  gladsome  1 

Or,  to  get  meny, 

We  sing  some  old  rhyme 
That  made  the  wood  rii^  again 

In  summer  tune  - 
Sweet  summer  timel 

Then  go  we  smoking, 

Silent  and  songs 
Naught  passes  between  us^ 

Ssft  a  brown  ji^— 
Sonietines! 
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And  sometimes  a  tear 
Win  rise  in  each  eye, 

Seeing  the  two  old  iikodft 
So  axRiIy — 
So  merriijl 

And  ere  to  bed 

Go  we,  go  we, 
Down  on  the  ashes 

We  kneel  on  the  kae^ 
Pnyipg  tog^tberl 

Thus,  then,  live  I 

Till,  'mid  all  the  gloom, 
By  Heaven  1  the  b<)!d  sun 

Is  with  me  in  the  room 
Shixiiagy  skiaiogl 

Then  the  clouds  part, 

Sv\ allows  soaring  between; 

The  S])ring  is  ahve, 

And  the  meadows  are  greeol 

I  jump  up  like  mad, 

Break  the  old  pipe  tn  twabi 

And  away  to  the  meadows^ 
The  meadows  again! 


<fjpJ.         FrwH  Omar  Kbay^im 
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A  BOOK  of  Vms  ondenMli  the  Boi^ 
^  A  Jng  of  Wioe^  %  Loaf  of  Bfcad— ood  Tboa 
Beside  me  siiigbg  tn  the  Wildeniess^ 
'V^Ideniess  wm  Pandise  eoowl 
ii6 
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Some  for  the  Gloiiet  of  Tliis  Woilds  and  some 
Sigh  for  the  Ptophec^s  Ftacfiae  to  cone; 

Ah,  take  the  Cash,  and  let  the  Credit  ffi^ 
Nor  heed  ihe  nimble  of  a  dibumt  Druml 

Look  to  the  blowuig  Rooe  ahout  us—*  Lo, 
Laughing,'  she  sajiy  ^into  the  vodd  I  blow. 

At  once  the  vSkiea  tassel  of  my  Pone 
Tear,  and  its  Treasne  on  the  Gaideo  throw.* 

And  those  who  hu&banded  the  Goldea  grain 
And  those  who  Bmg  it  to  the  winds  like  Rain 

Alike  to  no  such  aiiicste  Earth  are  tuni'd 
As,  buried  oooe,  Men  want  dug  fxp  again. 

U 

Think,  m  this  batter'd  Caravanserai 

Whose  Portals  are  alternate  Night  and  Day^ 

How  Sultan  after  Sultin  with  his  Pomp 
Abode  his  destined  Hour,  and  went  his  way. 

They  say  die  Lion  and  the  Lizard  keep 
The  Courts  where  Jamshyd  gloncd  and  drank  dcfp 
And  Bahram,  that  great  Hufiicr—  the  wild  Ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  Head,  but  cannot  break  his  Sleepw 

I  sometimes  think  that  never  Uows  so  red 
The  Rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  faledi 

That  every  Hyacinth  the  Garden  wears 
Dropt  in  her  Lap  from  some  once  bvdy  Head. 

And  this  reviving  Herb  whose  tender  Green 
Fledges  the  River-Lip  on  which  we  lean— 
aL,  lean  opoo  it  lightly  1  for  who  knows 
Fiom  what  once  lovely  Lip  it  springs  unseen ! 
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Ah,  my  Belov^  fill  the  Cup  that  deais 
To-DAT  of  i«st  Regrets  and  Fame  Fears: 

r^-mrmir/— Why,  To-monov  I  nuy  be 
Myadf  with  Yesteiday't  Sef^A  thonwid  Yon. 

For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  the  best 
That  from  his  Vintage  rolling  Time  hath  pres% 

Have  drunk  their  Cup  a  Round  or  two  before^ 
And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  rest, 

And  we,  that  now  make  meny  in  the  Room 
They  left,  and  Summer  dresst^s  in  new  bloom, 

Ourselves  must  we  l^neath  the  Couch  of  Earth 
Desceod — ourselves  to  make  a  Couch — £oi  whom^ 

Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend, 
Before  we  too  into  the  Dust  descend; 

Dust  unto  Dust,  and  under  Dust  to  Ue, 
Sans  Wme^  sans  So^gp  sans  Singer,  and — suu  End! 

m 

Ah,  with  the  Giape  my  fadmg  Life  pmide^ 
And  wash  my  Body  whence  the  Life  has  died, 

And  lay  me,  shrouded  in  the  firing  Leaf, 
By  some  not  unfrequented  Garden-side.  •  .  • 

Yon  rising  Moon  that  looks  for  us 

How  oft  hereafter  wUl  she  wax  and  waaef 

How  of^  hereafter  nsmg  look  for  us 
Through  this  same  Gardro   and  for  auf  hi  nisi 

And  when  Hke  her,  O  Saki,  you  shr.ll  pass 
Among  the  Guests  star-scatter'd  on  the  Grass, 

And  in  your  joyous  errand  reach  the  spot 
Where  I  nnde  One — turn  down  an  empty  Gltfsl 
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6gg.  Mariana 

1809-189:2 

VyyiTH  blackest  moss  the  flower-plots 

Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all: 
The  rusted  nails  fell  froQi  the  knots 

That  held  the  pear  to  the  gabie-wall. 
The  broken  sheds  look'd  sad  and  strange: 
Unlifted  was  the  clinking  latch ; 
Weeded  and  worn  the  andeot  thatch 
Upon  the  londy  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  'My  life  is  dicaiy^ 

He  oometh  not,'  she  said; 
She  said,  'I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  tliat  I  were  dead!' 

Her  tears  feO  with  the  dews  at  even; 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried; 
She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven, 

Either  at  mora  or  evexxtiae* 
After  the  flitting  of  the  bats, 
When  thickest  dark  did  trance  die  sky, 
She  drew  her  casement-curtain  by, 
And  glanced  athwart  the  glonminj»  flats. 
She  only  said,  *The  night  Is  dreaiy, 

He  Cometh  not/  she  said ; 
She  said,  *I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  \ ' 

Upon  the  mitKlle  of  the  night, 

Waking  she  heard  the  night-fowl  crow: 

The  cock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light: 
From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen's  low 
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Came  to  her:  whhonl  liope  of  change^ 
In  sleep  she  seem'd  to  valk  Ibrioni, 
Till  ocid  winds  woke  the  gray-eyed  man 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  sa,id,  '  The  Jay  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not/  she  said; 
i>he  said,  'I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead!' 

About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blackenM  waters  slept, 
And  o'er  it  many,  ruund  and  small, 
The  cluster'd  marish-niosscs  CXCpU 
Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway, 
Ail  ^fer-g^een  with  gnarled  bark: 
For  leagues  do  other  tne  did  miik 
The  level  waste^  the  rounding  giay. 
She  only  said,  *My  life  is  dieaiyi 

He  oometh  not,*  she  said; 
She  said,  *I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead!' 

And  ever  when  the  moon  was  low, 

And  the  shrill  winds  were  up  and  away, 
In  the  white  curtain,  to  and  fio^ 

She  saw  the  gusty  shadow  sway* 
But  when  the  moon  was  ?ery  low, 

And  wild  winds  bound  wiihiii  tiicii  cell, 
The  shadow  oi  the  poplar  IcU 
Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow. 

i>he  only  said,  *The  mght  is  drouy, 

He  Cometh  not,'  she  sad{ 
She  said,  *I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  woidd  that  I  were  deadi' 
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All  day  wkbia  the  dreamy  hoase^ 

The  doofi  upon  their  hinges  cmk'di 
The  bine  fly  song  in  the  pMK|  the  mouse 
Behind  the  monkkiing  wainscot  shriek'd. 
Or  from  the  crefioe  peered  dboQL 
Old  faces  glimmer'd  thro'  the  door% 
OKI  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors, 
Old  voices  call'd  her  from  without. 

She  only  said,  *My  life  is  dreary. 

He  Cometh  not,*  she  said; 
She  Slid,  *I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  weie  deadS' 

The  sparrow's  chirrup  on  the  roof, 

The  blo\v  clock  licking,  and  the  sound 
Which  to  the  wooin^^  wind  aloof 

The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 
Her  sense;  txit  most  she  loathed  the  hoar 
When  the  thick>mofeed  snnbeam  lay 
Athwart  the  chambers,  and  the  day 
Was  sloping  toward  his  western  hower* 
Then»  stid  abs^  'I  am  nsy  dieary. 

He  wfll  not  come,'  she  said; 
She  wept,  *I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
O  God,  that  I  were  dead ! ' 

70<K  The  Lady  of  Sbalott 

Part  I 
kN  either  side  the  rivrr 

Lont»  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 
That  clothe  ilic  wold  and  meet  the  sky| 
And  thro*  the  field  the  road  runs  by 
To  many-lower 'd  Cameiot; 
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And  up  and  down  the  people  go^ 
Gazbg  when  the  lilies  bbv 

Round  an  idand  there  below, 

Tiie  iiiUad  oi  t>^otL 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver, 
Little  breezes  dusk  mid  shiver 
Thro*  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 
Four  gray  wall%  and  four  gray  lowcs% 
Overlook  a  space  of  flowaSi 
And  the  silent  isle  imbowers 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 

By  the  margin,  willow*feil'd, 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trailM 
By  slow  hones;  and  nnhatl'd 
The  shallop  flitteth  silken-sailed 

Skinuning  down  to  Gamelott 
But  who  hadi  seen  her  wave  her  hand) 
Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand? 
Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land, 

The  Lady  of  Sbaiottf 

Only  reapers,  reaping  early 
In  among  the  bearded  barley, 
Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cheerly 
From  the  river  wndin^  clearly, 

Down  to  tower'd  Camdot: 
And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weaiy. 
Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  airy, 
Listenqg,  whispers  ^rTis  the  faiiy 

Lady  of  Shalotu* 
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Part  II 

Thm  she  wai^  bj  night  and 
A  magic  web  with  colours  gay. 
She  has  heard  a  whisj)cr  say, 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  to  Camclot, 
She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may 
And  so  she  weaveth  5»enriily, 
And  Iktle  other  care  hatii  she, 

The  Lady  of  ShalotL 

And  moviog  thro'  a  mirror  dear 
That  hangs  before  her  ail  the  year. 
Shadows  of  the  worid  appear* 
There  ahe  aees  the  highway  near 

WmdiDg  down  to  Carndot^ 
Tbcre  the  river  eddy  whirlsy 
And  there  the  surly  yillage-churls, 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  niarket  girls, 

Pass  onward  from  6haiott» 

SomeliRies  a  troop  of  damsels  glad. 

An  abbot  on  an  an^bHng  pad. 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd-lad. 
Or  iong'bair^d  page  in  crimson  clad. 

Goes  by  to  towcr'd  Camdots 
And  sometimea  thro'  the  miiior  bine 
The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two  I 
She  hath  no  loyai  Imig^  and  trae^ 

The  Lady  of  ShalotL 

But  m  her  web  ahe  Mill  delights 
To  weave  the  aumf^i  magjc  aighta^ 
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For  often  thro'  the  silent  nipht^ 
A  iimeraly  with  plumes  and  hghts. 

And  masci  went  to  Cameioti 
Or  when  the  mooa  was  overhead, 
Came  two  young  loven  lately  wed; 
*I  an  half  aidL  of  shadows^'  said 

The  Lady  of  ShaloCL 

Part  HI 

A  bow-shot  finom  her  bower-eaveay 
He  rode  betwecD  the  barlcy-sheates, 
The  sun  came  dazzling  thio'  the  leafesi 
And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greaves 

Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot. 
A  red-cross  knight  for  ever  koedM 
To  a  lady  in  his  shield. 
That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field. 

Beside  remote  Shalott. 

The  gonmy  bridle  glittered  free. 
Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 
Hung  in  the  golden  Gahxy* 
The  bridle  bells  rang  merrily 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelotl 
And  from  his  blazon'd  baKlric  siui^ 
A  mighty  silver  bugle  hung, 
And  as  he  rode  his  armour  rung, 

Beside  remote  Shaloct. 

All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 

Thick-jewcU'd  shone  the  saddle-leather, 
The  helmet  and  tl^e  Ik  Imct-feathcr 
Burned  like  one  burning  flame  together, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
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As  often  thn/  the  purple  nighty 
Bdow  the  stairy  doscers  bright, 
Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light, 
Moves  over  stil]  Shalott, 

His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glow'd; 
On  bumishM  hooves  his  war-horse  trode; 
From  underneath  bis  hehnet  flow'd 
His  ooal-falack  curls  as  on  he  tode. 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camdot, 
From  the  bank  and  from  the  liver 
He  flashM  into  the  crystal  nnnor, 
•Tirra  lirra,'  by  the  river 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot, 

She  left  the  web^  she  left  the  loons 
She  made  three  paces  thro'  the  roomy 
She  saw  the  wattr4ily  bloonii 
She  saw  the  hdmct  and  the  plune^ 

She  looked  down  to  Camdot 
Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide; 
The  mirror  crack*d  from  side  to  side; 
•The  curse  is  come  upon  me !  '  cried 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Part  IV 

Id  the  stormy  east-wind  straining, 
The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning, 
The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaimi^ 
Heavily  the  low  sky  raining 

Over  tower'd  Camdot; 
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Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat, 

And  round  Aovtt  the  prow  shf^  wrote 

The  L*ady  of  Shalott. 

And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse- 
Like  some  bold  seer  m  a  trvince, 
Seeing  all  his  own  mischance — 
With  a  glassy  countenance 

Did  she  look  to  Camclot. 
And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chaiOy  and  down  she  bf; 
The  broad  stream  bore  her  hi  away. 

The  Lidy  of  Shalott. 

Lyingy  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  rigbl— * 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light- 
Thro*  the  noises  of  ^e  night 

She  floated  down  to  CamelotS 
And  as  the  boat-head  wovmd  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among. 
They  heard  her  singing  her  la«;t  ^ong, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy, 
Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly, 
Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly, 
And  her  eyes  were  darken*d  wholly, 

TnrnM  to  tower'd  Cameiott 
For  ere  she  reach'd  npon  the  tide 
The  first  house  by  the  water-side^ 
Singing  in  her  song  she  died. 

The  Lady  of  Shalotl. 
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Under  tower  and  balcony, 

By  garden-wall  and  gallery, 

A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by. 

Dead-pale  between  the  houses  high. 

Silent  into  Camelot. 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came, 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame, 
And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name. 

The  LaJy  of  ShalotL 

Who  is  this  ?  and  what  is  here  ? 
And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer; 
And  they  cross'd  themselves  for  fear. 

All  the  knights  at  Camelot: 
But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space; 
He  said,  *She  has  a  lovely  face; 
God  in  His  mercy  lend  her  grace, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.' 

701.        The  Miller^ s  T>aughtcr 

TT  is  the  miller's  daughter. 

And  she  is  grown  so  dear,  so  dear, 
That  I  would  be  the  jewel 

That  trembles  in  her  ear: 
For  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night, 
Fd  touch  her  neck  so  warm  and  white. 

And  I  would  be  the  girdle 
About  her  dainty  dainty  waist. 

And  her  heart  would  beat  against  me. 
In  sorrow  and  in  rest: 

And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  right, 

Fd  clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight. 
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And  I  would  be  the  oeddace^ 
And  aU  daj  long  ta  hUl  and  lisr 

Upon  her  balmy  bosom, 

Widi  her  laughter  or  her  sighs ; 
And  I  wouJd  lie  so  light,  so  light, 
I  scarce  should  be  uncksp'd  at  ni^ifi. 

702.       SMig  of  tie  Lofos-JEaiers 

'  I  'HERE  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 

Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  gras^ 
Or  nightnlews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite^  in  a  gleaning  pass; 
Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  fieSy 
Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes; 
Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from  the  faltaafti  ilie^ 
Here  are  oool  mosses  deep^ 
And  thro*  the  moss  the  ivies  creep, 

And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep. 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  haogs  in  sle^ 

Why  are  we  weighed  upon  with  heaviness^ 

And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress, 

While  all  things  else  bare  rest  from  weariness? 

All  things  have  rest :  why  should  we  toil  alooe, 

We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things, 

And  make  perpetual  moan, 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown  s 

Nor  ever  fold  our  wings. 

And  cease  from  wanderings, 

Nor  steep  oar  brows  in  slumber's  holy  balmi 

Nor  barken  what  the  inner  qiiiit  sbgSi 

'There  is  no  joy  bat  cahn  I  * — 

Why  should  we  only  toil|  the  mf  and  crown  of  things- 
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X^o  !  in  tbe  middle  of  the  wood, 

The  folded  leif  is  woo'd  from  oat  the  bod 

With  winds  upOD  the  branchy  snd  there 

Orows  green  ttid  famad^  and  tikes  no  or^ 

Sun^steepVl  at  upofiy  and  m  die  nwoo 

Nightly  dcw-lcd;  and  earning  yellow 

Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 

Lo  !  swcxtcn'd  with  the  summer  light. 

The  fuli-juiccd  apple,  waxing  oT^HOeiloWy 

Drops  in  a  silent  :iuti:;nn  night. 

All  its  aUotted  ieaig^h  dayS| 

The  flower  ripens  in  ks  f)lace» 

Ripens  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  «o  loily 

Fasl-rooted  in  the  fruitfbi  soil. 

Hatefid  b  the  dark«Uue  sky^ 
Vaulted  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea. 

I>eath  is  the  end  of  life ;  ah,  why 

Shoiiid  life  all  Libour  be  ? 

Let  us  alone.    Time  driveth  onward  fast. 

And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 

Let  OS  alone.    What  is  it  that  will  last^ 

All  things  are  taken  from  tis,  and  become 

Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dieadfbl  Past. 

Let  OS  alone.   What  plcasnre  can  we  haie 

To  war  with  e?il  ?   Is  there  any  peace 

hk  efer  dhnhbg  up  the  dimbbg  waie? 

An  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the  fftre 

In  silence ;  ripen,  fall  and  cease : 

Give  us  long  £c5t  or  death^  dark  death,  or  dreamfiil  ease. 

How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream^ 
With  half-shut  eyes  .ever  to  seem 
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Falling  aslecj)  in  a  half-dream  ! 

To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber  light. 

Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush  on  the  bdgfat; 

To  hear  each  other*s  whispered  speech; 

Hating  the  Lotos  dsy  hy  day. 

To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach» 

And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray; 

To  lend  our  hearts  and  qiirits  vhdiy 

To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  mdancholy ; 

To  muse  «ind  brood  and  live  again  in  memuxy, 

With  those  old  faccb  of  our  infancy 

HeapM  over  with  a  mound  of  grass, 

Two  handfuis  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  oi  biasa ! 

Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives^ 

And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives 

And  their  wann  teais:  but  all  hath  soflerM  cfaangiei 

For  surely  now  our  faousdiold  hearths  are  cold: 

Our  sons  inherit  us:  our  looks  are  strange: 

And  wc  should  come  hke  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 

Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold 

Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel  sioigs 

Before  them  of  the  ttn  years*  war  in  Troy, 

And  our  great  deeds,  as  half-forgotten  thiogjs. 

Is  there  confusion  in  the  Htde  isle^ 

Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 

The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile  t 

Tis  hard  to  setde  order  once  again. 

There  u  confusion  worse  than  death. 

Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain, 

Long  labour  unto  agM  breath, 

JSoie  Uik  lu  hiarlb  worn  out  with  many  wars 

And  eyes  grown  dim  with  guung  on  the  pslot-fitars. 
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But,  propt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  moly, 

How  sweet  (while  warm  airs  lull  usi  blowing  lowly) 

With  haif-dropt  eyelids  still, 

Bencith  a  hemn  dark  and  holy. 

To  watch  the  long  bright  rim  drawing  slowly 

His  waters  from  the  puipla  hill*— 

To  hear  the  dewy  echoes  callhig 

From  cave  to  cave  thro'  the  thick-twinM  vine— 

To  watch  the  cmcrald-colour'd  water  falling 

Thro*  many  a  uov'n  acanthub-wreaih  divine! 

Only  to  hear  and  bcc  tiie  far-off  sparkling  brine. 

Only  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretch'd  out  beneath  the  pane. 

The  Loios  blooms  below  the  barren  peak: 

The  Lotos  Wows  by  every  winding  creek : 

Ail  day  the  wind  bicaiiicb  low  with  mellower  tone; 
Thro'  every  hollow  cave  and  alKy  lone 
Round  and  round  the  spicy  downi»  the  yellow  Lotos-dust  is 
blown. 

We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  motion  we^ 
Roil'd  to  starboard,  roil'd  to  larboard,  when  the  surge  was 
teething  free, 

Where  the  waDowing  monster  spouted  his  foam*fountains  in 
the  sea. 

Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  equal  mmd. 
In  die  hollow  Lotos-hmd  to  live  and  lie  reclined 

On  the  hills  like  Gods  together,  careless  of  mankind. 
For  Lhty  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the  bolts  are  hurl'd 
Far  below  them  in  the  valieys»  and  the  clouds  are  lightly 

curl'd 

Round  their  golden  houses,  girdled  with  the  gleaming  world : 
Where  they  smile  m  secret,  looking  over  wasted  lands, 
Blight  and  famine^  plague  and  carfhquakf,  roaring  deeps  and 
fay  sands, 
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Choging  fights,  and  flaming  towns^  and  sinking  ihip%  and 
praying  haDds. 

But  they  smik^  they  find  n  music  centred  in  a  doldbl  smig 
Steaming  op^  a  lamentatbn  and  an  ancient  tak  of  wioo^ 
Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning  tho'  the  voids  are  strong ; 
Chanted  from  an  iU-used  race  of  men  that  cleave  the  soi. 

Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  with  enduring  toil, 
Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wheat,  and  wine  and  oil ; 
Till  they  perish  and  th^  sufier — some,  'tis  whispcr'd — dova 
in  hell 

Suflcr  endless  anguish,  others  in  Elysian  valleys  dwell. 
Resting  weary  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of  asphodel. 
Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  moie  Sweet  than  toil,  the  sfaoit 
Than  lahour  m  the  deep  imd-ocean,  wind  and  vave  and  oar; 
O  rest  ye,  heather  mariners^  we  will  not  wander  more. 


70$.  St  Affie^  Eve 

r^EEP  on  the  convent*roof  the  snows 
^   Are  ^larkfing  to  the  moon: 
My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapour  goes: 

May  my  soul  follow  soon! 
The  shadows  of  the  convent*towers 

Slant  down  the  snowy  sward, 
Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  iiours 

That  lead  me  to  ray  Lord: 
Make  Thou  my  sjnrit  pure  and  dear 

As  are  the  frosty  skies, 
Or  this  first  snowdrop  of  the  year 

That  in  my  bosom  lies. 

As  these  white  robes  are  soil'd  and  dark. 
To  yonder  shiung  ground; 
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As  this  pale  taper's  earthly  spark. 

To  yonder  argent  round; 
So  shows  my  soul  before  che  Lamb^ 

My  spirit  before  Thee; 
So  in  mine  earthly  houae  I  am. 

To  that  I  hope  to  be. 
Bfeak  op  the  heaYens,  O  Lord!  and  htf 

Thro*  aU  yon  stariight  keen, 
Draw  me,  thy  bride,  a  glittering  star, 

In  raiment  wkiie  and  clean. 

He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doorS} 

The  iiashes  come  and  go ; 
All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  flooiai 

And  stiows  her  lights  below. 
And  deepens  on  and  up  I  the  gates 

Roll  back,  and  far  within 
For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  w»^ 

To  make  me  pure  of  sin* 
The  sabbaths  of  Eternity, 

One  sal)hath  deep  and  wide— 
A  light  upon  the  shining  sea — 

The  Bridegroom  with  his  bnde  1 


704.  Bbw,  BtijgU,  i/ow 

THE  splcndoar  falla  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  stoiy: 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
Blow,  bugle  I  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 
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O  hark,  O  hear!  how  thin  and  dear, 
And  thiimer,  clearer,  Luther  going  1 
O  sweet  and  Ba:  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  homt  of  Eifland  £uady  blowup  I 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  paiple  glens  refilpng: 
Blow»  bugle;  answeTt  ecfaoea^  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  lofe,  tliey  die  m  yon  rich  slqf. 
They  fiunt  on  hill  or  field  or  river: 

Our  edioes  toll  horn  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flymg, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dyin^  dying,  dying. 


TOf.  Summer  Ni^t 

OW  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,  now  the  whhe; 
^     Nor  waves  the  cypress  in  tlie  palace  walk; 
Nor  winks  the  gold  fin  in  die  pocphyiy  foot: 
The  firefly  wakw:  waken  thou  vith  mew 

Now  droo])s  tiie  miJk-white  peacock  like  a  ghc^ 
And  like  a  ghost  she  glimmers  oo  to  smu 

Now  lies  the  Farth  all  Danae  to  the  stars, 
And  all  thy  heart  lies  open  unto  me. 

Now  slides  the  silent  meteor  on,  and  leaves 
A  shining  furrow,  as  thy  thoughts  in  me. 

Now  folds  the  liiy  all  her  sweetness  up^ 

And  slips  into  the  bosom  of  the  lake : 
So  fold  thyself,  niy  dearest,  thou,  and  slip 
Into  ray  bosom  and  be  iost  in  me. 
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706.         Come  JovDH,  0  Maid 

COME  dorwo,  O  mkly  bm  yonder  moimtdn  height 
What  pkmire  lim  in  height  (the  shepherd  sang) 
In  faetg^  and  cdd,  the  S|dciidoiir  of  the  hifls? 
But  cease  to  more  90  near  the  Heavens,  and  cease 

To  glide  I  sunbeam  by  the  blasted  Pioe, 
To  sit  a  sLir  upon  ihe  sparkling  spire; 
And  ctnnt.^  tor  Love  is  of  the  vnlley,  come. 
For  I.ovL-  is  of  the  vallev,  come  thou  down 
And  tiad  him;  by  tiie  happy  tlircsbold,  he. 
Or  hand  in  hand  with  Plenty  in  the  maiz^ 
Or  red  with  spirted  pnrjiJe  of  the  Yatfl, 
Or  foxlike  in  the  vine ;  nor  cares  to  walk 
With  Death  and  Morning  on  the  silver  hocns^ 
Nor  wik  thou  snare  him  in  the  white  ravine, 
Nor  find  him  dropi  upon  the  filths  of  to^ 
That  huddling  slant  in  furrow-doven  falls 
To  roll  the  torrent  out  of  dusky  doors : 
liut  follow  ;  let  the  torrent  dance  thee  down 
^^o  find  him  in  the  valley;   let  the  wild 
I.ean-headed  Lagieb  yrljj  alone,  and  leave 
1'he  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope,  and  spill 
Their  thousand  wnaihft  of  dangling  «iter*80iQkc^ 
That  like  a  broken  porpoae  waste  in  air: 
So  waste  not  tbon;  but  cdme;  fiar  all  the  vales 
Await  thee;  asnre  piUns  of  the  hcaith 
Arise  to  thee;  the  children  call,  and  I 
Thy  shepherd  pipe,  and  sweet  is  every  sound, 
Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet; 
Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  tluo'  the  lawn. 
The  moan  of  doves  in  imnu  morial  clms^ 
And  rounnurioig  of  ionumerabie  bees. 
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707.       Fftm  ^  In  Memoriam* 

(ARTHUR  AXMRX  UALLAM,  MlXXCXXXm) 

I 

FAIR  ship,  diat  from  the  Itafian  sboie 
SaOest  the  placid  oceaii-|daiiis 
With  my  lost  Arthur^  loved  lemams, 

Spread  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o'er. 

So  draw  him  home  to  those  that  mourn 

In  vain;  a  favonrable  speed 

RviHlc  thy  miiTOr'd  mast,  and  lead 
Thro'  prosperous  £oods  his  holy  urn. 

All  night  no  ruder  air  perplex 

Thy  sliding  keel,  till  Phosphor,  brigk 
As  our  pure  love,  thro*  early  light 

Shall  giinuner  on  the  dewy  decks. 

Sphere  all  your  lights  around,  above; 

Sleep,  gentle  heavens,  before  the  prowj 
Sleep,  gende  winds,  as  he  sleeps  dow« 

My  friend,  the  brother  of  my  lotre; 

My  Arthur,  whom  I  shall  not  see 
Till  all  my  widow'd  moe  be  nm; 
Dear  as  the  mother  to  the  90ii| 

More  than  my  bcothen  are  to  me. 

a 

I  hear  the  noise  about  thy  keel; 

I  hear  the  bell  stradt  m  the  m^i 

I  see  the  cabin-window  bright; 
I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheel. 
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Tboa  brbg'st  the  nilor  to  his  mSt^ 

And  tmcUM  men  fiom  foreign  lands  i 

And  letters  unto  trembling  hands; 
And,  thy  dark  fr eight,  a  vanish'd  life 

So  bring  lum:  we  have  idle  dieamsi 
This  kok  of  quiet  flatters  thus 
Onr  bon&lMed  fidiciess  O  to  ttS| 

The  loob  of  habity  sweeter  seems 

To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod, 

That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  raio^ 
Or  where  the  kneeKng  hamlet  diains 

The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God; 

Than  if  with  thee  the  roaring  wells 

Should  gulf  him  fathom-deep  in  brine | 
And  hands  so  often  cbsp'd  in  mine^ 

Should  toss  with  tazig^  and  with  shells. 

in 

Cakn  is  the  mom  without  a  sound. 
Calm  as  to  suit  a  csfaner  griefi 
And  only  thro'  the  laded  leaf 

The  chestnnt  pattering  to  the  gRMnds 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold, 

And  on  these  dews  that  dicnch  the  fiirze, 
And  all  the  sihery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold: 

Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 

That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  bowerSi 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessentiig  towers, 

To  mingle  with  the  boondiiig  main: 
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Calm  and  deep  peace  in  tiiis  vide  air, 
These  leaves  tint  leddeii  to  the  M} 
And  in      hewty  if  cafan  at  aB, 

If  anj  ealoii  a  cafan  despair: 

Calm  on  the  aeas»  and  aUvcr  sleeps 

And  wares  that  sway  tkensdvcs  in  lo^ 
And  dead  cahn  in  that  noble  breast 

Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  de^ 

IV 

To-night  the  winds  begin  to  rue 

And  roar  from  yonder  dropping  day: 
The  last  red  leaf  is  whirl'd  away, 
The  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies; 

The  forest  cracked,  the  waleis  cul'dt 
The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea; 
And  wikOy  dashM  on  tower  and  tree 

Tlic  sunbeam  strikes  along  the  world: 

And  hot  for  huaetf  whidi  aver 
That  an  tfay  modons  gendy  pass 
Athwart  a  plane  of  moben  gjbss, 

I  scarce  codd  brook  the  strain  and  stir 

That  makes  the  barren  branches  loud; 
And  but  for  foar  it  is  not  ao^ 
The  wild  norast  that  lives  in  woe 

Would  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  ckmd 

That  rises  upward  always  higher, 

And  onward  diags  a  labooRBg  bleaB^ 
And  topples  roond  the  dreary  west, 

A  looming  fantian  fmgb±  with  foo. 
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Thou  comest,  much  wept  for :  such  a  breeze 
Compell'd  thy  canvas,  and  my  prajer 
Wa's  as  the  whisper  of  an  air 

To  breathe  thee  over  iooely  seas. 

For  I  m  ^Nfit  saw  thee  mofe 

Tluo'  cirelea  of  the  bonndiiig  sky, 
Week  after  week:  the  days  go  by: 

Conic  quick,  thou  bringest  all  i  love. 

Henceforth,  wherever  thou  mayst  roam 
My  blessiiig,  like  a  line  of  light, 
Is  OD  the  wttCfs  ^Kf  and  nig^it^ 

And  like  a  beacoo  guards  thee  home. 

So  may  whatever  tempest  mars 

Mid-ocean,  spaie  thee,  sacied  bark; 
And  balmy  drops  in  sununer  dack 

Slide  from  the  bosom  of  the  stars. 

So  kind  an  office  hath  been  done, 

Such  precious  relics  brought  by  thee; 
The  dust  of  him  I  shall  not  see 

Till  all  my  widow'd  race  be  run. 

Now,  sometimes  m  my  sonow  shnt, 
Or  bceaking  Into  song  by  fits, 
Akme,  alone,  to  where  he  sits, 

The  Shadow  cloak'd  from  head  to  f>ot, 

Who  keeps  the  keys  of  -aW  the  creeds, 
I  wander,  often  falling  lame, 
And  kiokiiig  back  to  whence  I  came, 

Or  on  to  where  the  ptthway  laadt$ 
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And  crying,  How  dunged  foMn  where  it  ran 
Thro'  lands  where  not  a  leaf  was  doadb; 
But  all  the  lavish  hills  wonkl  hm 

The  mtumnr  of  a  happy  Pan: 

When  each  by  turns  was  guide  to  each. 
And  Fancy  light  from  Fancy  caught. 
And  Thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  Thoifk 

En  Thoi^t  could  wed  kself  with  Speech; 

And  all  we  met  was  fair  and  good, 

And  all  was  good  that  Time  could  fariz^ 
And  all  the  secret  of  the  Spring 

Moved  in  the  chambers  of  the  blood; 

And  many  an  old  philosophy 

On  Argive  heights  diviDcly  sang, 
And  round  us  all  the  thicket  rang 
To  many  a  ^ute  of  Arcady. 

How  fares  it  with  the  happy  dead  ? 

For  here  the  man  is  more  and  moze; 

But  he  forgets  the  days  before 
God  shot  the  doorways  of  bis  bead* 

The  days  have  vanish 'd,  tone  and  tint. 
And  yet  perhaps  the  hoarding  sense 
Gives  out  nt  times  (he  knows  not  whence) 

A  little  flash,  a  mystic  hint; 

And  in  the  long  harmomoos  years 

(If  Death  so  taste  Lethean  springs) 
May  some  dim  touch  of  earthly  thmgs 
Surprise  thee  ranging  with  thy  peers. 
<40 
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If  such  a  dreamy  toncb  sbovld  frU, 

O  torn  tboe  vouad,  resolve  the  doubt} 
My  guardian  aogel  will  speak  out 

la  that  high  fiaoe,  and  teU  thee  alL 

rni 

The  wish,  that  of  die  Ihii^  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyood  the  grave, 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  htve 

The  likcst  God  within  the  soul  ? 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 

That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dieams^ 
So  Girefnl  of  the  type  she  seemsi 

So  caielflis  of  the  siagk  fifei 

That  I,  considen'ng  everywhere 

Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds, 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 

She  often  brings  hot  one  to  heir, 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod. 

And  falling  with  my  weijjht  of  ciires 
Up<;n  the  great  uorid's  aitar-stairs 
That  slope  thro'  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  mtch  huae  hnds  of  feith,  and  g)npe» 
And  pttber  dast  and  chofl^  tod  cdl 
To  whtt  I  fed  is  Loid  of  all» 

And  feindy  trust  the  larger  hope. 

tx 

•  So  careful  of  the  type  ?  *  but  no. 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  crie<?,  *  A  thousand  types  are  gooes 

I  care  for  oothiog,  all  shall  go. 
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Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me: 

I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death  • 
The  spint  docs  but  mean  the  breath. 

I  know  DO  more.'   Aod  he^  shall  be^ 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  SMm'd  so  fair, 

Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 
Who  roll'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skia^ 
Who  built  him  faoes  of  fruitless  prajcTi 

Who  tnisicd  God  was  kfe  indead 
And  love  Cication's  final 

The'  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  da« 

With  ravioe,  shiitk'd  against  his  creed— 

Who  loved,  who  aafe^d  counckas  3b, 
Who  battled  for  the  Trae^  the  J«t, 
Be  blown  about  the  daaett  dnst^ 

Or  aeal'd  witluD  the  tm  hiDs^ 

No  more  ?  A  monster  then,  a  df«u% 
A  disoonL   Dtagpos  of  the  primes 
That  taie  each  other  in  their  afine^ 

Were  aeUow  music  matchM  with  hhn. 

O  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail! 

O  for  thy  voice  to  aoiotfae  and  bloil 
What  hope  of  answer,  or  rfdma? 

Bdiind  the  veil,  behind  ^  mL 

z 

Unwatch'd,  the  gatden  boogh  shall  sway^ 
The  tender  bloasom  teier  downs 
Unloved,  that  beech  will  ggtber  browa, 

This  maple  bum  itself  away ; 
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Unloved,  the  sunflower,  shining  fair, 

Ray  round  with  flames  her  disk  of  sccd^ 
And  BHUiy  a  lose-caniation  feed 

With  summer  Sfict  tbe  humming  air$ 

Unloved,  by  many  a  sandy  bar, 

The  brook  shall  babble  down  the  plaiii| 
At  noon  or  when  tiic  ie:>ber  wain 

Js  twisting  nmnd  the  polar  star^ 

Uncared  for,  gird  the  windy  grove, 

And  ilood  the  haunts  of  hern  and  crake 
Or  into  silver  arrows  break 
The  sailing  moon  in  creek  and  cove} 

mi  fiom  the  garden  and  the  wild 
A  fresh  sssoaatkm  hlow, 

And  year  by  year  the  landscape  grow 
Familiar  to  the  stranger's  child; 

As  jtKT  hf  ytv  the  bkoam  tSb 

His  wooled  glebei  or  lops  the  glades; 
Aad  year  bf  ytar  our  mauKj  ftdes 

From  all  the  circle  of  the  hills. 


Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  sik)w, 
Now  burgeons  every  maze  of  quick 
About  the  flowering  squares,  and  thick 

By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 

Now  rings  the  woodland  kmd  and  long, 
The  distance  takes  a  lofeSer  hue, 

And  drown'd  in  yonder  living  blue 
The  Wk  becomes  a  sightless  sung. 
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Now  dance  the  ^lits  cm  liwn  md 

The  flocks  are  wluler  4om  the  tak^ 
And  milkkr  eieiy  mSkf  sal 

On  windbg  stream  or  diitwt  aeai 

Where  now  the  seamcw  pipes,  or  dives 

In  yonder  greening  J^leam,  and  fly 
The  happy  birds,  that  change  thdr  sl^ 
To  build  and  brood;  thai  hve  their  hres 

From  land  to  land;  aod  in  my  breast 
Spring  wakens  too  I  and  legict 
BecooQCS  n  Aphl  violet, 

And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  resu 


SB 

Love  is  and  was  my  Lord  and  King, 
And  in  his  presence  I  attend 
To  hear  the  tidings  of  my  friendj 

Which  every  hour  his  couheis  being. 

Love  is  and  was  my  King  and  Lordi 
And  will  be,  tlio'  as  yet  I  keep 
Within  his  court  on  eatth,  and  sleep 

Eocompass'd  by  his  fiuthfU  gond. 

And  hear  at  times  a  sentinel 

Who  moves  about  from  place  to  places 

And  whispers  to  the  worlds  ot  bpace, 
In  the  deep  nigh^  that  all  is  welL 
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708.  Maud 

COME  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
For  the  biack  bat,  Night,  has  Bown, 
Come  into  the  garden^  Maud, 

I  am  here  tt  the  pKit  alone; 
And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad. 
And  the  musk  of  the  loses  Uown. 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves, 
And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high. 

Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she  loves 
On  a  bed  of  daifbdil  sky, 

To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  she  loves, 
To  iuint  m  hib  light,  and  to  die* 

All  night  have  the  roses  heard 
The  flute,  violin,  bassoon; 

All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  btur'd 
To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune ; 

Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird, 
And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

I  said  to  the  lily,  '  There  is  but  one 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 
When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone  ^ 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play.* 
Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone^ 

And  half  to  the  rising  day; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 


I  said  to  the  rose,  'The  brief  night  goet 
lo  babUe  and  leid  and  wine. 
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O  young  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine  ? 
But  mine,  i>ut  mine,'  so  I  swaie  to  the  rosC| 

^For  e?er  and  tm^  mine/ 

And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my  blood. 

As  the  music  clash'd  in  the  hall; 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood| 

For  I  beaid  your  Rfulet  faU 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the  wood, 

Our  woody  that  Is  deaier  than  afl; 

From  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so  sweet 

That  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs 
He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  htt 

In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes, 
To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet 

And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree; 
The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake, 

As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  £k  your  adke. 

Knowing  your  firomiae  to  me; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake. 

They  «gh*d  for  the  dawn  and  thee^ 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  of  giii% 

Come  hither,  the  dances  are  doBe^ 
In  gloss  of  satin  and  ^mmer  of  pearlsi 

Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one; 
Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  with  cada» 

To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 
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Tliete  has  fidko  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate 


The  red  rose  cries,  ^  She  is  near,  she  is  near 
And  the  white  rose  weeps,  *  She  is  late  |  * 
The  larkspur  listens,  *  I  heari  I  hear ;  * 
And  the  lily  wluspersy  *I  wait.' 

She  is  coining,  ny  ow%  my  siKCt; 

Wete  it  erer  so  airy  a  tnad. 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed; 
My  dnt  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Had  I  bun  for  a  century  dead ; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet. 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 


zop.        O  tiai  *mere  possible 


To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 
Round  me  once  ag^inl  •  •  • 

A  ahadow  flits  be^ue  me^ 

Not  thou,  but  like  to  thoe: 

Ah,  Christ!  that  it  were  possible 

For  one  short  hour  to  see 

The  souls  we  lofed,  that  they  might  tell  us 

What  and  whcfe  they  be! 


She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear; 
She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate ; 


THAT  'twere  possible 
After  long  grief  and  pain 


RICHARD  MONCKTON  MILNES, 
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710.  Shadows 

1^09- 

'  I  ^HEY  seem*d,  to  those  who  saw  them  loecty 
*     The  casual  friends  of  every  dayj 
Her  smile  was  imdisturb'd  and  sweet. 
His  courtesy  wis  free  and  g^/. 

But  yet  if  one  the  otfaei's  name 

In  some  unguarded  moinenl  heard. 

The  heart  you  thought  so  calm  and  Lame 
Would  struggle  like  a  captured  bird; 

And  letters  of  mere  fonnal  phrase 
Were  bliscerVi  with  repeated  tearsi—- 

And  this  was  not  the  work  of  days, 
But  had  {§ne  on  for  years  and  yen  I 

Alas,  that  love  was  not  too  strong 
For  maiden  shame  and  manly  pcidel 

Alas,  that  they  delay M  so  long 
The  goal  of  mutual  biiss  be&ide  i 

Yet  what  no  chance  codd  then  icvea^ 
And  neitb^  woold  be  first  to  own, 

Lei  &te  and  oonnige  now  conceal. 
When  truth  could  bring  remoiie  akneb 
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71 Tie  Bride 

^  1810-1871 

D  ISE,*  said  the  Master,  *  come  unio  the  feast.' 
She  heard  the  call  and  rose  with  willing  feet; 

But  thinking  it  not  otherwise  than  nwet 
For  sach  a  faidduig  to  put  on  her  best, 
She  is  gtMie  ban  as  finr  «  £ew  short  htm 

For  the  trnfoldtsg  of  the  pakoe  gate 
Tint  gives  ker  catmioe  to  the  Uinfiil  bowers. 

We  ha?e  not  seen  her  yet,  though  wc  have  been 
Full  often  to  her  chamber  door,  and  oft 

Have  libten'd  undLineath  the  postern  green. 

And  bid  Ircbh  flowers,  and  whisper 'd  short  and  soft. 

But  she  hath  made  no  answer,  and  the  day 

Fsom  the  dear  vest  is  £uling  away* 

SIR  SAMU£L  FERGUSON 
7i2.  Cam  Dubh  Dedisb 

1810-1S86 

pUT  your  head^  darling,  darling,  darling, 
*      Your  darling  black  head  my  heart  above ; 
O  mouth  of  hunt),  with  thyme  for  fragrance, 
Who^  wuh  heaa  in  breast,  could  deny  you  love? 

O  many  and  many  a  yoting  j^irl  for  me  is  pining, 
Letting  her  locks  of  gold  to  the  cold  wind,  free. 

For  me,  the  foraiioat  of  our  gpj  young  fellows; 
But  I'd  ieaie  a  hondredi  ym  fev^  for  thcel 

7ie.  Ctm       Miih\  darling  lOedt  haad. 
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Then  put  your  head,  darling,  darling,  darlings 
Your  darling  black  head  my  heart  above; 

O  mouth  of  honey,  with  tbjme  for  fragntooe^ 
Who,  with  heart  m  bfcast,  could  desy  joa  loie? 

7/i.  Cusiel  of  Munster 

FROM  THE  IRISH 

I'D  wed  you  without  herds,  without  money  or  rich  am?. 

And  I'd  wed  you  on  a  dewy  mom  at  day-d-v^z.  grav; 
My  bitter  woe  it  is,  love,  that  we  are  not  far  au'ay 
In  Cashel  towO|  tho'  the  bare  deal  board  were  our  xssasoigr 

bed  this  day! 

O  fiur  maid,  remember  the  green  hill-side^ 
Remember  how  I  htinted  about  the  valleys  wide; 

Time  now  has  worn  me;  my  locks  are  tum'd  to  gray; 
The  year  is  scarce  and  I  ani  poor — but  send  me  Iiu^  love, 
away ! 

O  deem  oot  my  blood  is  of  base  straiii,  my  giil} 
O  chink  not  my  birth  was  as  tlie  biith  of  a  dwd; 
Marry  me  and  prove  roe^  and  say  soon  yon  will 
That  noble  blooidi  is  written  on  my  right  side  stilL 

My  purse  holds  no  red  gold,  no  coin  of  the  ^ver  wIbr; 
No  herds  are  mine  to  drive  through  the  loi^  twilight; 
But  the  pretty  girl  that  would  take  mc^  all  bare  tho*  I  be 

and  lone, 

O,  I'd  take  her  with  me  kindly  to  the  county  Tyrone  1 

O  my  girl,  I  can  see  *ds  in  trouble  you  are ; 

And  O  my  girl,  I  see  *tis  your  people's  reproach  you  b«r! 

— /  am  a  girl  in  irouhle  for  hns  s.ike  nuth  ivhom  I  ji]^ 
And^  0,  may  no  other  mmden  know  such  re^oaeh  Oi  J  i 
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714.    7^  Fair  Hills  of  Ireland 

7R0M  TU£  I&ISU 

A PLENTEOUS  place  is  Tidttid  fbr  hospitable  cheer, 
WkoMm  iM  0! 
Where  the  wholesome  (nit  is  bmstuig  from  the  yellow 
bailey  ear; 

Uileacan  duhh  Of 

Inhere  is  honey  in  the  trees  where  her  misty  vales  expand, 
And  her  forest  paths  in  summer  are  by  falling  waters  fann'd, 
Xbere      dew  at  high  noontide  there^  and  sphogs  i'  the 
yellow  sand, 

Oo  the  fiur  hills  of  holy  IrelaiML 

CurFd  he  is  and  ringietedt  and  plaited  to  the  knee-* 

UUeaemi  Mb  01 
Each  captaio  who  comes  sailing  across  the  Irish  Sea; 

Uikaum  dM  01 
And  1  will  make  my  jonniey,  if  life  and  health  but  stand, 
Unto  that  pleasant  ooratfy*  that  fresh  and  fragrant  strand, 
And  leave  your  boasted  braveries,  your  wealth  and  high 
command. 

For  the  fair  hills  of  hol^  Ireland. 

Large  and  profitable  are  the  stacks  upon  the  ground, 

Uiieacan  duhh  0  ! 

The  butter  and  the  cream  do  wonLlrouslj  abound; 

Tin  ear  an  duhh  0  f 

The  cresses  on  the  water  and  the  sorrels  are  at  hand, 
And  the  cuckoo's  calling  daily  his  note  of  anisic  bland, 
And  the  bold  thrush  siqgi  so  bc«f«ly  his  socig  i'  the 
forests  gpnd. 

On  the  fair  hills  of  holy  Irelaod, 
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7  if*       Song  from  ^  Paracc/sus* 

LIEAP  saodal-buds  and  strifes 

*    Of  labdamim,  and  aloe-balls, 
Smear*d  with  dull  mud  an  Indian  wipes 
From  out  her  hair:  such  belsmi  £dls 
Down  sea-side  OKiuotain  pedestab. 
From  twc'topa  wbeie  tired  vindb  ave  £bii» 
Spent  with  the  vtsi  and  howling  maia, 
To  treasure  half  their  island-gain. 

And  strew  fjdnt  sweetness  from  some  old 

Egyptiaa*s  fine  wonn-eaten  shroud 
Which  breaks  to  dnst  when  once  nmolPd} 

Or  shredded  perfume,  like  a  cloud 
From  closet  long  to  t^uict  vo\v*d, 
With  moth*d  and  dropping  arras  hung, 
Mouldenng  her  lute  and  books  among. 
As  when  a  (|uee%  long  dead,  was  youngs 


7/<^.  TSe  l^  anderers 

/^VER  the  sea  our  galleys  went. 

With  dcaviRg  prows  m  Ofder  fame 
To  a  speeding  wind  and  a  bounding  wave — ^ 

A  gallant  armament : 
Each  bark  built  out  of  a  forest-tree 

Left  leafy  and  rough  as  hr^t  it  grew. 
And  nail'd  all  over  the  gaping  sides, 
Within  and  vathout,  with  black  buU-iiides^ 
Seethed  ia  fitt  and  siifikd  in  flame, 
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To  bear  the  playful  billows'  game ; 
So,  each  good  ship  was  rude  to  see^ 
Rude  and  bare  to  the  outward  vkw^ 

But  each  upbore  a  stately  teat 
Where  cedar  pales  in  soeoted  nm 
Kept  out  the  flakes  of  the  dunaag  bnOBf 
And  an  awning  droop'd  the  mast  bdow^ 
In  fold  on  fold  of  the  purple  fine, 
That  neither  noontide  nor  star-shine 
Nor  moonlight  cold  ^liich  niakclh  niad| 

Might  pierce  the  regal  tenement. 
Whea  the  sun  dawn'd,  O,  gay  and  f^ad 
We  set  the  sail  and  plied  the  oar; 
But  when  the  night-wiDd  blew  Jake  bnath. 
For  joy  of  one  day's  voyage  more^ 
We  sang  logger  on  the  wide  sea, 
Like  men  at  peace  on  n  pencelvl  shoiei 
Each  sail  was  loosed  to  the  wind  so  free, 
Each  helm  made  suie  by  the  twilight  ttar, 
And  in  a  sleep  as  calm  as  deadi, 
We,  the  voyagers  from  afar, 

Lay  stretchM  along,  each  weary  crew 
In  a  circle  round  its  wondio'is  tent 
Whence  gleam'd  soft  light  and  cuii'd  rich  scent, 

And  with  light  and  perfume,  music  too: 
So  the  stars  whcel'd  found,  and  the  darkness  past, 
And  at  mom  we  suited  beskle  the  mastp 
And  still  each  ship  was  saOiag  ftsti 

Now,  one  mom,  hsd  appealed—*  speck 

Dim  trembling  betwixt  sea  and  sky— 
•Avoid  it,*  cried  our  pilot,  'check 
The  shout,  restrain  the  eager  eye  I  * 
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But  the  heaving  sea  was  hUck  behind 
For  many  a  night  and  many  a  daqf. 
And  land,  though  but  a  rock»  drev  nigbf 
So  we  broke  the  cedar  pales  innj» 
Let  the  purple  awning  flap  in  tlie  wind. 

And  a  statue  bright  was  on  every  deck! 
We  shouted,  ererf  man  of  as, 
And  steer'd  right  into  the  harbour  thus, 
With  pomp  aad  paean  glorious. 

A  hundred  shapes  of  lucid  stone  1 

A!I  day  we  built  its  shrine  for  each, 
A  shrine  of  rock  for  eveiy  one. 
Nor  pansed  till  in  the  westering  inn 

We  sat  together  on  the  beach 
To  sing  becaoae  our  task  was  done; 
When  lo  I  what  shonts  and  niefry  soogsl 
What  laughter  all  the  distance  stirs  1 
A  loaded  raft  widi  happy  throngs 
Of  gentle  islanders! 

*Our  isles  are  just  at  hand,*  they  cried, 

Like  doudiets  faint  in  even  sleeping! 
Our  temple-gates  are  open'd  wid^ 

Our  ofive-groves  thick  shade  are  keepiii| 
For  these  majestic  limns' — ^thcy  cried. 
O,  tbeo  we  awoke  with  sudden  start 
From  oar  deep  dream,  and  knew,  too  Jate^ 
How  hare  the  rock,  how  desolate, 
Which  had  received  our  precious  freight  J 

Yet  we  cali'd  out — 'Depart! 
Our  gifts,  once  given,  must  here  abide! 

Our  work  is  done  ;    we  have  DO  hcait 
To  mar  our  work,' — we  cried. 
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^J7.       Thus  the  Maync  ^lUeth 

'X'HUS  the  Mayne  glidetii 

Where  my  Love  abi'deth  j 
Sleep 's  no  softer :  it  proceeds 
Oa  thiough  lawns,  on  through  iiiead% 
On  and  00^  whate'er  befidJy 
Meandei^  and  onisicai. 
Though  the  niggard  pasturage 
Bean  not  oo  its  ahafeo  ledge 
Anght  but  weeds  and  waving  graaacs 
To  Tiew  the  rifer  as  it  passes. 
Save  here  and  there  a  scanty  patch 
Of  primroses  too  faint  to  catch 
A  weary  bee.  .  .  .  And  scarce  it  pushes 
Its  gentle  way  through  stra^gUog  rushes 
Where  the  glossy  kingfisher 
Flutters  when  noon-heats  are  neari 
Glad  the  shelving  banks  to  ahnn. 
Red  and  steamtng  in  the  soOy 
Where  the  ahrew-monae  with  pale  throat 
Burrows,  and  the  speckled  stoat; 
Where  the  quick  sandpipers  flit 
In  and  out  the  marl  and  grit 
That  seems  to  breed  them,  brown  as  tiiey : 
Naught  disturbs  its  quiet  way, 
Save  some  lazy  stork  that  springs, 
Traili  ng  it  with  legs  and  wings, 
Whom  the  shy  fox  from  the  hill 
Rouses,  creep  he  ne'er  so  still. 
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71*.  ¥ippa*s  Smg 

'  I  'HE  year 's  at  tlic  spring, 
^     And  day 's  at  the  mora ; 
Morning  *s  at  seven  ; 
The  hill-side's  dew-pe«l'd; 
The  lark 's  on  the  wing; 
The  smU  *8  on  the  thorn ; 
God's  in  His  heifen^  . 
AU's  right  with  the  voridl 

Tip.         Tou'H  love  Me  yet 

YOU'LL  love  me  y^t  !  — nnd  I  can  tarry 
*■      Your  love's  protracted  growing  : 
June  rear'd  that  bunch  of  flowers  you  carxyi 
From  seeds  of  Apni's  sowing. 

I  plant  a  heai  tiul  now ;  some  seed 

At  least  is  sure  to  strike, 
And  yield — what  you'll  uot  piudc  iodeedi 

Not  lore,  but,  may  like« 

You'll  look  at  least  on  love's  remains, 

A  grave  *s  one  violet : 
Your  look? — that  pays  a  thousand  psinSi 

What's  death?   You'U  love  me  yetl 

720.  Torphyrias  Lover 

nPHE  rab  set  early  in  to-night, 
^    The  soBen  wind  was  soon  awde^ 

It  tore  the  elm-tops  down  for  spite, 
And  did  its  worst  to  vex  the  lake: 
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I  Hsten'd  with  heart  fit  to  break. 
When  glided  in  Porphyria;  straight 

She  shut  the  cold  out  and  the  storm, 
And  kneel'd  and  made  the  cheerless  grate 

Blaze  up,  and  all  the  cottage  warm ; 

Which  done,  she  rose,  and  from  her  form 
Withdrew  the  dripping  cloak  and  shawl, 

And  laid  her  soiled  gloves  by,  untied 
Her  hat  and  let  the  damp  hair  falJ, 

And,  last,  she  sat  down  by  my  side 

And  call'd  me.    When  no  voice  replied, 
She  put  my  arm  about  her  waist. 

And  made  her  smooth  white  shoulder  bare, 
And  all  her  yellow  hair  displaced. 

And,  stooping,  made  my  cheek  lie  there, 

And  spread,  o'er  all,  her  yellow  hair, 
Murmuring  how  she  loved  me — she 

Too  weak,  for  all  her  heart's  endeavour, 
To  set  its  struggling  passion  free 

From  pride,  and  vainer  ties  dissever. 

And  give  herself  to  me  for  ever. 
But  passion  sometimes  would  prevail. 

Nor  could  to-night's  gay  feast  restrain 
A  sudden  thought  of  one  so  pale 

For  love  of  her,  and  all  in  vain  : 

So,  she  was  come  through  wind  and  rain. 
Be  sure  I  look'd  up  at  her  eyes 

Happy  and  proud ;  at  last  I  knew 
Porphyria  worshipp'd  me;  surprise 

Made  my  heart  swell,  and  still  it  grew 

While  I  debated  what  to  do. 
That  moment  she  was  mine,  mine,  fair. 

Perfectly  pure  and  good:  I  found 

Hi 
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A  thing  to  dOf  and  all  her  Inir 
In  one  long  ycUov  string  I  wound 
Huco  tmes  htr  Itttio  tfarast  anMndy 

And  strangled  her.    No  paun  fek  sfaei 

I  am  quite  sure  she  felt  no  pain. 
As  a  shut  bud  that  holds  a  bee, 

I  wanly  oped  her  lids:  ngain 

Laugh'd  the  blue  eyes  without  a  staia* 
And  I  untig^iteo'd  next  the  tress 

About  her  neck;  her  cheek  once  raoie 
Blush'd  bright  beneath  mj  burning  Um; 

I  propp'd  her  head  op  is  faelbrep 

Onlj,  this  tnae  mf  afaooMer  ban 
Her  heed,  wUeh  droops  upon  ifc  sdtts 

The  smiling  may  little  iMd, 
So  glad  it  has  ks  utmost  will, 

That  all  It  scurn'd  at  once  is  fled. 

And  I,  its  love,  am  gain'd  instead  ! 
Porphyria's  love  :  she  guess'd  not  how 

Her  darling  one  wish  would  be  heard* 
And  thus  we  sit  together  now. 

And  aU  oigjbt  long  «e  have  not  atorr^d^ 

And  yet  God  has  not  said  «  voidl 


72/.  Song 

NT  AY  but  yon,  who  do  not  lore  her, 
*'        Is  she  not  pure  gold,  my  mistress  ? 

Holds  earth  aught — speak  truth — abo%'e  her? 
Aught  like  this  tress,  see,  and  this  tresSi 

And  this  hot  fairest  tress  of  ally 

So  fatfy  see,  eie  I  let  it  ^lU^ 
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Becune^  joa  syend  your  Km  in  piaisingi 
To  praise)  jou  mrch  the  wide  world  over: 

Then  why  not  witnessi  calmly  g^ziog, 

If  earth  holds  aught — speak  truth — above  her? 

Above  ihis  ifcbb,  and  ihib,  1  touch 
But  canoot  praise,  I  love  so  much  1 

722^         Earl  Mcrtom*s  Song 

'  I  'HliRE  *s  a  womao  like  a  dewdrop,  she's  so  purer 

*      than  the  purest ; 
And  her  noble  heart's  the  oohiest,  yes,  and  her  sure  faith's 
die  surest : 

And  her  eyes  ire  dark  aod  JMunidi  like  the  dcfich  on  depth 
of  lustre 

Hid  i'  the  harebeli,  while  her  tresses^  sunnier  than  the 

wiki-gvipe  duster^ 
Gush  m  goldeD-dsted  plenty  down  her  neck's  rose-misted 

mailile: 

Then  her  roice's  music  .  •  .  call  it  the  welFs  bubbling, 

the  bird's  warble  i 

And  this  woman  says,  *  My  days  were  sunless  and  my 

nights  were  moonless, 
Parched  the  pleasant  April  herb^e,  and  the  lark's  heart's 

outbreak  tuneless, 
If  you  loTed  me  not  i '   And  I  who  (ah,  for  words  of 

tame!)  adore  her, 
Wbo  am  mad  to  lay  my  spirit  prostnte  palpably  before  ber — 
I  may  emcr  at  her  portal  soon,  as  now  her  lattice  takes  me, 
And  by  noontide  as  by  midnight  make  her  mine,  as  hers 

she  makes  me! 
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723.  In  a  GmJola 

'X'UE  moth's  kisSf  £isti 

Kiss  me  as  if  you  nude  befieie 
You  were  not  sure,  this  ete^ 
How  my  face,  your  flower,  had  puned 
Its  petab  up$  so^  here  and  there 
You  brash  it,  till  I  grow  aware 
Who  wants  me,  and  wide  ope  I  bunt 

The  bee's  kiss,  now! 
Kiss  me  as  if  you  entered  gay 
My  heart  at  some  noonday, 
A  bud  that  dares  not  disallow 
The  claim,  so  all  is  rendered  uf^ 
And  passively  its  shatter'd  cap 
Over  your  head  to  sleep  I  bow. 


724.  Meeting  at  Night 

'T*HE  gray  sea  and  the  long  black  land; 
^     And  the  yellow  half-moon  huge  and  bv} 
And  the  startled  little  waves  that  kap 
In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep, 

As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow, 
And  <jueQch  its  speed  i*  the  slushy  sand. 

Then  a  mile  of  wann  sca-scentcd  Ix-ach ; 
Three  fields  to  cross  till  a  farm  appears; 
A  tap  at  the  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch 
And  bluL^  spurt  ot  a  lighted  match, 
And  a  voice  less  loud,  thro'  its  joys  and  leara, 
Than  the  two  hearts  beating  each  to  cachl 
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72 f.         Parting  at  Morning 

ROUND  the  cape  of  a  sudden  came  the  sea, 
And  tlie  9m  iook'd  over  the  moontatD's  rim: 
And  straight  was  a  path  of  gold  ibr  him, 
And  the  need  of  a  worid  of  men  for  mew 


72(f,  The  Last  Mistress 

ALL 's  over,  then  :  does  truth  sound  bitter 
As  one  at  first  believes  ? 
Hark,  'tis  the  spHrrowb'  good-ni^t  twitter 
About  your  cottage  eaves  1 

And  the  leaf- buds  on  the  vine  are  woolly, 

I  DOticed  tiiat,  tu-day  ; 
One  day  more  biirj^ts  thcin  open  fully 

—You  know  the  red  turns  gray* 

To-nioiTow  we  meet  the  same  then,  dearest? 

May  I  uke  your  hand  in  mine? 
Mere  friends  are  we, —  well,  friends  the  merest 

Keep  much  that  I  resign: 

For  each  glance  of  the  eye  so  bright  and  black, 
Though  I  keep  v^ith  heart's  endeavour, — 

Your  voice,  when  you  wish  the  snowdrops  back, 
Though  it  stay  in  my  soul  for  ever ! — 

Yet  I  will  but  say  wiiat  mere  friendb  say, 

Or  only  a  thought  stronger; 
I  will  hold  your  hand  but  as  loiig  as  aU  may^ 

Or  so  Tery  little  longer  1 
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727^       The  lASt  Ride  ti^cther 

T  SAID — Then,  dearest,  since  'tis  so, 
^    Since  now  at  leogth  my  fate  1  know, 
Sioo(  DothiQg  all  my  love  avails, 
Since  all,  my  life  aeem'd  aMtDt  for,  feysi 

Since  this  was  written  and  needs  must  be— 
My  whole  heart  rises  up  to  bless 
Your  name  in  pride  and  thankfidness  1 
Take  back  the  hope  you  gave,— I  daim 
Only  a  memory  of  the  same^ 
— And  this  beside,  if  you  will  not  blame; 

Your  leave  for  one  oiore  last  lide  with  lue. 

My  mistress  bent  that  brow  of  herS| 

Those  deep  dark  eyes  where  pride  demofs 
When  pity  would  be  softening  through, 
Fix'd  me  a  breathing- while  or  two 

With  life  or  death  in  the  balance:  rijgbtl 
The  blood  replenish'd  me  again  ; 
My  last  thought  was  at  least  not  vain: 
I  and  my  mbtress,  side  by  side 
Shall  be  together,  breathe  and  ride. 
So,  one  day  more  am  I  deified* 

Who  knows  bat  the  wotfld  mi^  cad  to-ai({ht? 

Hushl  if  yott  saw  some  western  doud 
AU  billowy-bo8om*dy  OTer4)ow'd 

By  many  benedictions — sun's 
A.nd  moon's  and  evening-stJir's  at  once— • 
And  so,  you,  looking  and  loving  best. 
Conscious  grew,  your  passion  drew 
Cloud,  sunset,  moonrise,  star-shine  too^ 
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DowM  on  you,  near  and  yet  more  iwar, 
Till  desh  must  fade  for  heaven  was  here! — > 
Thus  leant  she  aod  Hnger'd — joy  and  fear* 
Thus  Jay  she  a  monent  on  my  httaau 

Then  we  began  to  ride.    My  soul 
Smoothed  itself  out,  a  long-cnunp'd  scroll 
Freshening  and  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
Past  hopes  already  lay  behind. 

What  need  to  strive  with  a  life  awry? 
Had  I  said  that,  had  I  done  this. 
So  might  I  gain,  so  might  I  miss* 
Might  she  have  loved  me?  just  as  well 
She  might  have  hated,  who  can  tell ! 
Where  had  I  been  now  if  the  worst  befell  * 

AzkI  here  we  are  riding,  she  and  I. 

I'^^l  I  alone,  in  words  and  deeds? 
Why,  all  men  strive  and  who  succeeds? 
We  rode ;  it  stcm'd  my  spirit  fiew^ 
Saw  other  regions,  cities  new, 

As  the  woild  rush'd  by  on  either  side* 
I  thoi^ty — All  labour,  yet  no  less 
Bear  up  beneath  their  unsuccess. 
Look  at  the  end  of  work,  contrast 
The  petty  dooe^  the  undone  vast, 
This  present  of  theirs  with  the  hopeful  paat! 

I  hoped  she  would  love  me ;  here  we  nde. 

What  hand  and  hiain  went  ever  paired? 
What  heart  alike  conceived  and  dared? 
What  act  proved  all  its  thought  bad  been  ? 
What  will  but  felt  the  fleshly  screen? 

We  iide  aod  I  see  her  bosom  heave. 
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There  'h  many  a  crown  for  wlio  can  reach. 
Ten  liaesi  t  atttesman's  life  in  cidi! 
The  flag  stuck  on  a  heap  of  boneS| 

A  soldier's  doing !  what  atones  ? 
They  scratch  his  name  on  the  Abbey-stooes 
My  riding  is  betteri  by  their  leave. 

What  does  it  all  mean,  poet?  WeO, 
Your  biains  beat  into  rhythm,  yon  tdl 
What  we  f^t  only;  yon  expreas'd 

You  hold  things  beautiful  the  best, 

And  pace  them  in  rhyme  so,  side  by  side. 
Tis  something,  nay  'tis  much :  but  theQ| 
Have  you  yaurbelf  what's  best  for  men? 
Are  you — poor,  sick,  old  ere  your  timc^ 
Nearer  one  whit  your  own  sublime 
Than  we  who  never  have  tum'd  a  rhyme? 
Sing,  fidii^  's  a  joy  i   For       I  ridCi 

And  you,  great  sculptor — so,  you  gave 
A  score  of  years  to  Art,  her  slave. 
And  that  *s  your  Venus,  whence  we  turn 
To  yonder  girl  that  fords  the  bum  1 

You  ac^uiescei  and  shall  I  repine? 
What,  man  of  mnsic,  you  grown  g^ 
With  notes  and  nothing  else  to  say. 
Is  this  yoor  sole  praise  from  a  firiend, 
^Gready  his  opera*s  strains  intend. 
Pot  in  music  we  know  how  fitthinos  end  I' 

I  gave  my  youth:  btst  we  ride,  in  fine. 

Who  knows  what's  fit  for  us?    Had  dtt 
Proposed  bliss  here  should  sublimate 
My  bek^ — had  X  ^gi'd  the  hood — 
Still  ODc  moat  kad  some  lifie  beyond, 
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Have  I  bliss  to  die  withi  dim-descried. 
This  foot  OQoe  plamed  od  the  goaly 
Tliis  glory-gariand  round  my  sod, 
Could  I  descry  such?   Try  and  test! 
I  dnk  bock  shuddering  from  the  quest. 
£arth  being  so  good,  would  heaven  seem  best  ? 

Now,  heayeo  and  she  are  beyond  this  ride. 


And  yet — she  has  not  spoke  so  long ! 
What  if  heaven  be  thax^  fair  and  strong 
At  life's  best,  with  our  eyes  uptum'd 
Whither  life's  flower  is  first  discem'd, 

We,  fix'd  so^  ever  should  so  abide! 
What  if  we  still  ride  oo,  we  two 
With  life  for  ever  old  yet  new, 
Changed  not  in  kind  but  in  degree, 
The  instant  made  eternity,— 
And  heaven  just  prove  that  I  and  she 

Ride,  ride  together,  for  ever  ride? 


728.  Misamc<fnons 

'T'HIS  is  t  ^y  the  Bird  dung  to^ 
^     Making  it  blossom  with  plesnoic^ 
Eie  the  high  tree-top  she  sprung  to, 
Fit  for  her  nest  and  her  treasure. 

O,  what  a  hope  beyond  nicasure 
Was  the  poor  spray's,  which  the  flying  feet  hung  to, 
So  to  be  Singled  out,  built  in,  and  sung  to  i 
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This  is  a  heait  the  Queen  kant  oi^ 

Thriii'd  in  a  minute  erradci 
Ere  the  tm  bosom  she  bent  cn^ 
Meet  for  Jove's  ii^al  H<hniiic» 
vlial  a  fimcy  ecstatic 
Was  the  poor  heaifs,  ere  the  vandeier  went  on^ 
Love  to  be  sa?ed  for  it,  profiei^d  to^  spent  on! 


72p^    Home- thoughts^  from  AhroaJ 

O to  be  in  England 
7   Now  that  April  *s  tliae^ 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England 
Sees,  some  moniing,  imaware. 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sbei 
Round  tlie  elm -tree  l>ole  are  io  tiny  leaf. 
While  the  cliafiinch  sin^s  on  the  orchard  bov^ 
In  Eoglaod — nowi 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows. 
And  die  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows! 
Haric,  where  my  blossomed  pear-tiee  in  the  be4gr 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  doicr 
Blossoms  and  dewdrops — at  the  bent  mnf%  edge- 
That 's  the  wise  duush;  be  sing^  each  soqg  twice oiw, 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recqituie 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture! 
And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew, 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower 
— Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-iowerl 
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73  0.    Home-thoughts,  from  the  Sea 

^^OBLY,  noblj  Cape  Saint  Vinceot  to  the  North-west 

*  ^      died  away  ; 

tSunsot  ran,  one  ginnous  hIcK>d-rcd,  recking  into  Cadiz  Bay; 
Bluish  *mid  the  f)urning  water,  full  in  face  Trnfa';^3r  Kiy ; 
lo  the  dimmest  North-east  distance  dawned  Gibraltar  grand 
and  gray; 

^Herr  and  hcie  did  EngiaDd  lielp  me:  how  can  I  help 

Whoto  tnms  as  I,  this  evening,  torn  to  God  to  praise 
and  pn^i 

Whik  Jote^t  planet  riies  jfonderi  silent  over  Afiica. 


WILLIAM  BELL  SCOTT 
73U         The  Pitch's  Balkd 

1813-1890 

I  hae  come  from  far  away, 
J    From  a  warm  land  far  away, 
A  southern  land  across  the 
With  sailor-lads  about  the  mast, 

Merry  axKi  canny,  and  kind  to  me. 

And  I  hae  been  to  yon  town 

To  try  my  luck  in  yon  town^ 
Nort,  aod  Mysiei  Elspie  too. 
Right  braw  we  veie  to  pass  the  gate^ 
Wi'  gowden  clasps  on  girdles  blue* 

Mysie  smiled  wi'  miroiny  mouth, 
Innocent  noQthi  niuniny  month; 
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Elspie  wore  a  scarlet  gown, 

Nurt's  grey  eyes  were  unco*  gleg. 
My  Castile  comb  was  like  a  cruwo. 

Wc  walk'd  abie^ist  all  up  ihe  Street, 

Into  the  iiiaiket  up  the  street; 
Our  hair  with  marigolds  was  wound, 
Our  bodices  with  love-knois  laced, 
Our  merchaodise  with  tansy  boaod. 

Nort  had  chickens,  I  had  cocks, 

Gamesome  cocks,  loud-crowiog  cocks; 
Mysie  ducks,  and  Elspie  diakeS| — 
For  a  wee  groat  or  a  pound; 
We  lost  nae  time      gives  and  takes. 

— Lost  nae  time,  for  well  we  knew, 
In  our  sleeves  full  well  wc  knew, 
When  the  glmniing  came  that  night. 
Duck  nor  drake,  nor  hen  nor  cock 
Would  be  found  1^  candle-lig|it« 

And  when  our  chaflering  all  was  dooe^ 
All  was  pud  for,  sold  and  done^ 

We  drew  a  glove  on  ilka  hand. 

We  sweetly  curtsied,  each  to  each, 
And  deftly  danced  a  saraband. 

The  rnarket-iassies  look*d  and  laugli'd, 

Left  their  gear,  and  look'd  and  laugh'd; 
They  made  as  they  would  join  the  game, 
But  soon  their  mithers,  wild  and  wud, 
With  whack  and  screech  they  stopp'd  the  sane* 

gleg]  bright,  sharp.  wad]  madi 
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Sae  loud  the  toogues  o*  undies  grew. 
The  flytin*  and  the  skirlin'  grew, 

At  all  the  windows  in  the  place, 

Wi*  spoons  or  knives,  wi*  needle  or  awJ, 

Was  thrust  out  erery  hand  and  face. 

And  down  each  stair  they  ihrong'd  anoOp 

Gentle,  sen^ple,  throng'd  anon) 
Souter  and  tailor,  frowsy  Nan, 
The  ancient  widow  young  agaiOi 
Simpetiog  behind  her  fan. 

Without  a  choice,  against  their  will, 
Doited,  dazed,  against  their  wiii. 
The  market  lassie  and  her  nutfacf) 
The  fanner  and  his  husbandman, 
Hand  in  hand  dance  a'  thegither* 

Slow  at  first,  but  frister  soon, 

Slii]  increasing,  wild  and  fast, 
Hoods  and  mantles,  hats  and  hose^ 
Blindly  doff'd  and  cast  away. 
Left  them  naked,  heads  and  toes. 

They  would  have  torn  us  limb  frcMn  limb^ 

Daintj  limb  from  dainty  limb; 
But  aefcr  one  of  them  could  win 
Across  the  line  that  I  had  drawn 
With  Ueeding  thumb  ap^widderahin. 

But  there  was  JeiF  the  provost's  900, 
Jeff  the  provost's  onlj  soo) 

rmndiesl  viragoci.  flytin  ]  scolding,  skirlin']  shrieking. 

toQter]  cobbler.  doited]  ma^cd.  a-widdcnhiiij  the  wroog 
way  of  the  soo :  or  £.  to  W.  thioagh  N. 
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There  was  Father  Auld  himsel*, 
The  Lombard  frae  the  hostelrys 
And  the  lawyer  Peter  Fell 

All  goodly  men  we  singled  out, 

Waled  them  well,  and  singled  out, 
And  drew  them  by  the  left  hand  in; 
Mysie  the  priest,  and  Elspie  won  . 
The  Lombard^  Noit  the  kwyer  carie^ 
I  myser  the  pfovoet^e  son. 

Then,  with  cantrip  kisses  seven, 

Three  times  rouDd  with  kisses  sereoy 
Waip'd  and  woven  there  spun  we 
Anns  and  legs  and  flamii^  hairy 
Like  a  whirlwind  on  the  act. 

Like  a  wind  that  sucks  the  sea, 
Over  and  in  and  on  the  sea, 
Good  sooth  it  was  a  mad  dd^gfatt 
And  tmy  man  of  all  the  (bur 
Shut  his  eyes  and  langh'd  ontii^hl* 

Laughed  as  long  as  they  had  breath, 

Laugh'd  while  they  had  sense  or  bceith^ 
And  dose  about  us  ooilM  a  mist 
Of  gnats  and  midgeSi  wasps  and  ffie% 
Like  the  whiilwind  shaft  it  list. 

Drawn  up  I  was  right  off  my  fect^ 

Into  the  mist  and  off  my  fSeet; 
And,  dandng  on  eadi  chirDney-tofi^ 
I  saw  a  thousand  darling  imps 
Keeping  time  with  skq>  and  bopw 
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And  on  the  provost's  brave  ridge^ep 

On  the  provost's  grand  ridge-cile^ 
The  Blackamoor  fim  to  matter  me 
I  saw,  I  9«w  that  raaome  smiley 
The  month  that  did  rajr  heart  beguile, 
And  ^fce  the  great  Word  over  me, 
In  the  Uad  bejoad  the  sea. 

1  call'd  his  name,  I  call'd  aloud, 
Alas!   I  caird  on  him  aloud; 
And  then  he  fill'd  his  hand  with  stour, 
And  threw  it  towards  TxiQ  lU  the  sir  • 
My  mouse  flew  out,  I  lost  my  pow'r! 

My  Josty  atrng^  my  power  wttt  gooei 

Power  was  gone^  iod  aU  was  gone. 
He  will  aoi  let  me  kuve  him  oiorel 
Of  beD  and  whqi  and  horse's  tvt 
He  caret  not  if  I  find  a  store. 

Bot  I  am  pnwd  if  he  it  fiercel 
I  am  as  proud  as  he  ts  fiercei 

I'll  turn  about  and  backward  go, 
If  I  meet  again  that  Black  inia or. 
And  he'll  help  us  then,  for  he  shall  koow 

paramour. 

And  we'll  gang  once  more  to  yon  town, 

Wi'  better  luck  to  yon  town; 
We'll  walk  in  silk  and  cramoisie^ 
And  I  shall  wed  the  provost's  ton 
My  lady  of  the  town  TU  bel 

Moor]  doit.  cramoiiicj  aimioOi 
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For  I  was  bom  a  crown'd  king's  child, 

Bom  and  nursed  a  king's  chikl| 
King  o*  a  land  ayont  ihe  sea. 
Where  the  Blackamoor  kissed  me  £rst| 
And  taught  me  art  and  glaowfurie. 

Each  one  in  her  wame  shall  hide 

Her  hairy  mouse,  her  wary  mousey 
Fed  on  mad  wort  and  agramie, — 
Wear  amber  beads  between  her  breasts, 
And  blind-worm's  skin  about  her  knee. 

The  Lombard  shall  be  Elspie's  man, 

Elspie*s  gowden  husband-man ; 
Nort  shall  take  the  lawyer's  hand ; 
The  priest  shall  swear  another  vow; 
We'll  dance  agam  the  saraband  I 

AUBREY  D£  VERB 
7^2.  Serenade 

SOFTLY,  O  midnight  Horns! 
Move  softly  o*er  the  bowers 
Where  lies  in  happy  sleep  a  girl  so  tair! 
For  ye  have  ]iowpr,  men  say, 
Our  hearts  in  sleep  to  sway, 
And  cage  cold  fancies  in  a  moonlight  snare. 
Round  noiy  neck  aiui  arm 
Endasp  a  separate  charm ; 
Hang  o'er  her  poised,  but  breathe  nor  s^h  nor  jngv: 
Silently  ye  may  smUe, 
But  bold  your  breath  the  wlule^ 
And  let  the  wind  sweep  back  your  cloudy  hdrl 
ayont]  beyond.  glamouhe]  wizudiy. 
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Bend  dows  jon  nfiuciiwjg  vns^ 

Ere  jet  the  dftwn  ittmiiSi 
And  star  with  dew  the  lawn  her  feet  shall  tmd| 

Upoa  the  air  lato  balm, 

Bid  lU  the  woodi  be  cdm, 
Ambrosial  dreams  with  healthful  slumbers  wed; 

That  so  ilic  }vliidt-a  r.uy 

With  smiles  your  care  repay, 
When  from  her  couch  she  lifts  iwjr  goidea  bead; 

Waking  with  earliest  birdS| 

Ere  jet  the  misty  herds 
IrCftve  warm  'mid  the  g^ j  gnn  thdr  dnskj  bed. 


733^  Sorrow 

/^OUNT  each  afHiction,  whether  light  Of  grave, 
God's  messengo*  sent  down  to  thee ;  do  thoa 

With  courtesy  reoeire  him ;  rise  and  bow  $ 
And,  ere  his  shadow  pass  thy  thresholdy  crafe 
PermissioD  first  his  heavenly  feet  to  lave; 

Then  laj  before  him  all  thoa  hast;  aUow 

No  cloud  of  passioo  to  imrp  thy  broW| 
Or  mar  thy  hospitality;  no  wave 
Of  mortal  tamolt  to  obliterate 

The  soul's  marmoreal  calmness ;  Grief  should  be, 
Like  joy,  majestic,  equable,  sedate; 

Confimiing,  cleansing,  raising,  making  free; 
Strong  to  consume  small  troubles;  to  commend 
Great  thoughtSi  g^rc  thoughlS|  thoughts  lasting  to  the  end. 


GEORGE  FOX 


734.        The  Omnty  of  Mayo 

FROM  THB  naSH  OT  THOKAS  ULTELU 

ON  the  deck  of  Patrick  Lynch's  boat  T  sat  m  wofiil  fSfk. 
Through  my  sighing  all  the  weary  day  and  «eep]^ 

all  the  night; 

Were  it  not  that  full  of  sorrow  from  my  peofile  forth  I  ^  i 
By  the  Uesadd  sun !  'tis  royally  Fd  sing  thy  pnis^  Msqo^ 

When  I  dwelt  at  home  in  plenty,  and  my  gold  ifid  bbA 
abound. 

In  the  company  of  fiur  young  maids  the  SpanU  ak  iKtt 

round — 

^is  a  bitter  change  from  those  gay  days  that  oow  I's 
forced  to  go 

And  must  leave  my  bones  in  Santa  Cruz,  far  from  myovn 
Mayo. 

They  are  alter'd  girls  in  Inal  now;  'tb  proud  tbey'it 

grown  and  hi^ 
With  their  haur-ba^  and  their  top-knots,  for  I  pass  dtf 

buckles  by — 

But  it's  little  now  I  heed  their  airs,  for  God  will  have  k 9^ 
That  I  must  depart  fbribreign  lands  and  km  my  sweet  May^ 

'Tis  my  grief  that  Patrick  Loughlin  is  not  Earl  of  Irnil  stiD, 
And  that  Brian  Duff  no  longer  rules  as  Lord  upon  the  hill: 
And  that  Colonel  Hugh  McGrady  should  be  lying  ^ 
and  low, 

And  I  sailing,  sailing  swiftly  from  the  county  of  Ma^ 
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7^/.         My  Lady  s  Grave 

'X*HE  iiDoet  in  the  rocky  deils, 
^    The  moor-Iaik  in  the  auv 
The  bee  among  the  heather  facQs 
That  hide  my  lady  fiur: 

The  wild  deer  browse  abofe  her  breast; 

The  wild  birds  r^se  their  brood ; 
And  they,  her  smiles  of  love  caiesa'd. 

Have  left  her  soHtudel 

I  ween  that  when  the  grave's  dark  wall 

Did  first  her  form  retain. 
They  thought  their  hearts  could  ne'er  recall 

llie  light  of  joy  agpn. 

They  dioaght  the  tide  of  grief  would  flow 

Uncheck'd  through  future  years  ; 
But  where  is  aU  their  anguish  now, 
And  where  are  all  their  tears  f 

WelJ,  let  them  fight  (or  hononi's  breath. 

Or  pleasured  shade  pursue — 
The  dweller  in  the  land  of  death 

Is  changed  and  careless  too. 

And  if  their  eyes  should  watch  and  weep 
Till  sorrow's  source  were  dry, 

She  would  not,  in  her  tranqufl  sleeps 
Return  a  single  sigh  I 

Blow,  west  wind,  by  the  lonely  mound  & 
And  murmur,  summer  streams ! 

There  is  no  need  of  other  sound 
To  soothe  my  lady's  dreams. 

9n 
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7i(S.  Jiememb  ranee 

/^OLD  in  the  earth — and  the  deep  snow  jRled  above  ihec, 

l^  ar,  far  removed,  cold  in  the  dreary  gra\'el 
Have  I  forgot,  my  only  Love,  to  love  thee, 
Sever'd  at  last  by  Tune's  all-se?ehDg  wave^ 

Now,  when  alone,  do  my  thoughts  no  longer  hofcr 

Over  the  mountains,  on  that  northern  shore, 
Resting  their  wings  where  heath  and  kra-icaves  cover 
Thy  noble  heart  for  ever,  ever  more? 

Cold  m  the  evthrHUid  fiftecD  wild  Dccembcfs 
From  those  brown  hills  ha^  melted  into  spdng: 

Faithful,  indeed,  is  the  spirit  that  remembers 
After  such  years  of  change  and  suffering  1 

Sweet  Love  of  youths  forgive^  if  I  foiget  tiiee^ 
While  the  world's  tide  is  bearing  me  aloag; 
Other  desres  and  other  hopes  beset  me^ 

Hopes  which  obscure,  but  cannot  do  thee  wrong! 

No  hiter  Itgfit  bts  ligfateD'd  up  beaveii| 
No  second  mom  has  eter  shone  for  me; 

All  my  life's  bliss  fiom  thy  desr  life  was  given, 
AU  my  lifers  bliss  is  is  the  grave  with  thee. 

But  when  the  days  of  golden  dreams  had  perished, 
And  even  Despair  was  powerless  to  destroy; 

Then  did  I  learn  how  existence  could  be  cherished. 
Strengthened  and  fed  without  the  aid  of  joy. 

Then  did  I  check  the  tears  of  useless  passion — 
Wean'd  my  young  sool  firom  yeamk^  after  thine; 

Sternly  denied  its  burning  wish  to  hasten 
Down  to  that  tomb  already  more  than  mine. 
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Andy  cfcn  jet,  I  dm  not  let  k  langpnah, 
Due  aot  iodidgB  in  meaocy't  nptniout  ptb| 

Once  dfinluDg  deep  of  that  difioest  angntth. 
How  oonid  I  leek  the  tmptj  waid  $gml 

737.  The  Trisoner 

CTILL  let  my  tyrants  knowi  I  am  not  doom'd  to  wear 
^   Year  after  year  m  fjoaok  and  deaobte  deapair; 
A  messenger  of  Hope  comea  tftty  night  to  mep 
Ausd  oftrs  Ibr  short  fife)  eternal  ISm^* 

He  comes  with  Western  winds,  with  evening's  wandermg  aira^ 
With  that  dear  dnsh  of  heaven  that  brings  the  thickest  stars: 
Winds  take  a  pensive  tone,  and  stars  a  tender  fire, 
And  nsiona  riae^  and  chaaqsa,  that  kill  me  with  desire. 

Di-^irc  for  nothing  known  in  my  maturer  years, 

When  Joy  grew  mad  with  awe,  at  counting  future  tears: 

When,  if  my  spirit's  sky  was  full  of  flashes  warm, 

I  knew  not  whence  they  came^  from  sun  or  thunder-storm. 

But  first,  a  hush  of  peace — a  soundless  calm  descends; 

The  struggle  of  distress  and  licrce  imp  iticnce  ends. 
Mute  music  soothes  my  breast — unutter'd  Ijarmony 
That  I  could  never  dream,  till  Eacth  was  lost  to  me. 

Then  dawns  the  Invisifale$  the  Unseen  its  trath  reftals; 
My  outward  tense  is  gone,  my  inward  eisencf  feels; 

Its  wings  are  almost  free — its  home,       harbour  found, 
Measuring  the  gulf,  it  stoops,  and  dares  tlie  hual  bound. 

O  dreadful  is  the  chedi — intense  the  agcmy — 
When  the  ear  begins  to  hear,  and  the  eye  begins  to  see; 
When  the  pulse  begins  to  throb-^tfae  brain  to  think  again^ 
The  soul  to  fed  the  flesh,  and  the  fleah  to  fed  the  chain. 
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Yrt  I  would  lose  no  ^ing,  would  wish  no  tc^^u'^e  k^s; 
Tlic  mor<'  that  anguish  racks,  the  earlier  it  wiii  bless; 
And  rolx^'d  in  fires  of  hell,  or  bright  with  heaTcnij  shil^ 
If  it  but  herald  I3eath,  the  vision  is  divine* 

738.  Last  Lines 

NTO  coward  soul  is  mine, 

^  ^    No  trembler  in  the  world's  storm-troubled  spfaocs 
I  see  Heaven's  glories  shine, 
And  faith  shines  equal,  armiog  me  £r<im  iaim 

O  God  wHhin  iny  bnsast) 

Almighty,  ever-present  Deity! 

Ltfe-^-ihat  in  me  has  rest, 
As  I — undying  Life — hare  power  in  Thee  ! 

Vain  are  the  thousand  ciceds 
That  move  ncn^  heaits  s  unutticnlily  tbq  { 

Worthless  as  vithei'd  weedsi 
Or  idlest  fioth  amid  the  bonodless  inam» 

To  waken  doubt  in  one 
Holding  so  fast  by  Thine  inhnitj; 

So  suieiy  anchor'd  on 
The  sieadfrst  rock  of  immoctalitj. 

With  wide-embracing  love 
Thy  Spirit  animates  eternal  years, 

Pervades  and  broods  above, 
Changes,  sustains,  dissolves,  creates,  and  rears. 

Though  earth  and  man  were  gooe, 
And  sons  and  nnivefses  cease  to  be, 

And  Thou  were  left  alone, 
£\ery  existence  would  exist  in  Thee. 
Kit 
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There  is  not  room  for  Death. 
Nor  atom  that  his  might  could  render  void; 

Thou— Thou  art  Bang  and  Breath, 
And  what  Thou  «rt  may  never  be  deitroycd. 


CHARLES  KINGSLEY 
73P»  Airfy  Beacm 

AIRLY  Beacon,  Airly  Beacon ; 

O  the  pleasant  sight  to  see 
Shires  and  towns  from  Airly  Beacon, 
While  my  love  climb'd  up  to  met 

Airly  Beacon,  Airly  Beacon ; 

O  the  happy  hours  we  lay 
Deep  in  fern  on  Airly  Beacon, 

Courting  through  the  snmmer'a  day  I 

Airly  Beacon,  Atrly  Beacon; 

O  the  weary  haunt  for  me, 
All  alone  on  Airly  Beacon^ 

With  his  baby  on  my  Imeel 

740*  The  Sands  of  Dee 

^  r\  MARY,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home^ 
And  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home, 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee.* 

The  western  wind  was  wild  and  d*ifk  with  foam, 
And  ail  alone  went  she. 

9n 
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The  western  tide  crept  up  along  the  saod^ 

And  o'er  and  oVr  the  sand. 

And  round  and  round  the  sand. 

As  ^  as  cje  ooi^  iee» 
The  rolluig  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  land: 

And  neier  home  came  the. 

*0  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair— 

A  tress  of  golden  hair, 

A  drownM  maiden's  hairt 

Abofe  the  nets  at  sea?' 
Was  neier  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  hk 

Among  the  stipes  of  Dee. 

They  row'd  her  in  across  the  loJling  foaiOi 

The  cruel  crawhog  foam. 

The  cnid  hungry  foamy 

To  her  gmfe  b^ide  the  sea. 
But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  caD  the  ctttk  bosK^ 


ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH 
741*  Sl»y  mt  tie  Sfmggle  Naugbi  mmSelh 

C  AY  not  the  struggle  naught  aidleth, 
^    The  labour  «jd  the  wounds  are  vaioi 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth. 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

If  hopes  ipeie  dupes,  fears  may  be  liam; 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  cooceal'd. 
Your  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  flierSi 

And,  but  for  you,  possess  the  iieid. 
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For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breakbgi 
Seem  here  do  painful  inch  to  §ua^ 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inkts  makingi 
Comes  sUenip  Booding  ia,  the  naiiL 

And  not  by  eastern  wmdows  only, 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light} 

In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly  ! 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright  1 

WALT  WHITMAN 
742.        TJfc  Imprisottcd  Soul 

AT  the  last,  tendcily, 

Fiom  the  walls  of  the  powerful,  fortressM  house, 
Ffom  the  clasp  of  the  knitted  locks — from  the  keep  of  the 

weil-closcd  doorSi 
LfCt  me  be  wafted* 

Let  me  glide  nohelessly  ftithi 

With  the  key  of  tofbets  vdock  the  lodu^with  a  whisper 
Set  ope  the  doors,  O  soul! 

Tenderly  t  be  not  impatient  I 
(Strong  is  your  hold,  O  mortal  flesh  1 
Stroog  ia  your  hold,  O  lofe!) 

74i*    0  Captain/  My  Captain/ 

CAPTAIN!  my  Captainl  otir  fearfiil  trip  b  done, 
The  ship  has  weathered  eiery  laek,  die  price  we 

sought  is  won, 

The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulang, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring  | 

flSi 
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But  O  heart  I  heart!  heart! 
O  the  bigcding  drops  of  red! 

Where  OA  the  deck  my  Capcab  lk% 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Oftttnl  my  Gaptun!  rise  up  and  bear  tbe  bells; 
Rise  up-*ibr  yoo  the  flag  b  fluog — for  yon  tbe  bqgb  uiDs 
For  yoa  bouqiiets  and  ribboned  wreatbs-^fbr  joa  tbe  tees 

crowding, 

For  you  tlity  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning; 
Here,  Captain  1  dear  father ! 
This  arm  beneath  your  head  ! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 
YouVe  £Ulea  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answeri  bis  lips  are  pale  and  sdDy 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  bas  no  pnbe  nor  «9; 
Tbe  sbip  is  ancboc^d  safe  and  soond,  its  voyage  dosed  and  donci 
From  fearful  trip  tbe  victor  sbip  comes  in  with  object  voa; 
Exility  O  shores !  and  riDg,  O  beUsI 
But  I,  ^th  mooinfbl  tread, 

Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 


JOHN  RUSKIN 

744,       Tmst  Thou  Thy  Love 

n^RUST  tboutby  Love:  if  sbe be  proud,  is  sbe  not  sweed 

*     Trust  thou  diy  Love:  if  she  be  mute,  is  she  TM)t  pure? 
Lay  thou  thy  sod  full  in  her  hands,  \o\k-  at  her  tccti 
FaU,  Sun  and  Breath  1 — ^yet,  for  thy  peace,  She  endure. 
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fVhen  the  kVorld  is  burning 

W^EN  the  worid  »  burning, 
™     Fired  within,  yet  turning 

Round  with  face  unscathed  j 
Ere  fierce  flames,  upnishing, 
0*er  all  lands  leap,  crusiiing, 

Till  earth  fall,  fire -swathed ; 
Up  amidst  the  meadows, 
Gently  through  the  shadows^ 

Gentle  flames  will  glide, 
Small,  and  Une^  and  golden* 
Though  by  baid  beholden, 
When  in  calm  dreams  foJden,— 

Calm  Us  dreams  will  bide. 

Where  the  dtince  is  sweeping, 
Through  the  greensward  |>ecping. 

Shall  the  soft  lights  start; 
Laughing  maids,  unstaying, 
Deeming  it  trick-playing, 
High  their  robes  npswaying, 

O'er  the  lights  shall  dact| 
And  the  woodland  haunter 
Shall  not  cease  to  saunter 

When,  far  down  some  glade^ 
Of  the  great  wofld's  bumiog, 
One  soft  flame  upturning 
Seems,  to  his  discerning, 

Crocus  in  the  shade. 


J' 
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At  Her  WinJtm 


4Ma 


EATING  Heart  i  we  come  a^gaa 


^    Where  my  Lo^  vqiosess 
This  is  Mabel's  windoV"|iiiie| 
These  are  Mabel's  roses. 

Is  she  nested  ?    Does  she  kocd 

In  the  twilight  stilly, 
Lily  clad  from  throat  to  heel, 

She^  my  fiigia  Lily^ 

Soon  the  wan,  the  wistful  suiSi 
Fading,  uill  forsake  her; 

Elres  of  light,  oa  beamy  bars, 
Whisper  then,  and  vake  her. 

Let  this  friend^  pebbie  plead 

At  her  flowery  grating; 
If  she  hear  nae  will  she  heedf 

MiMf  I  am  mmAig* 

Mabel  will  be  deckVl  anon, 
Zoned  m  bride's  appareli 

Hqipy  zone!  O  hark  to  yon 
Passioii-shaken  carol! 

Sing  ihj  aoi^  tfaoQ  tianc^  timahi 

thy  best,  thy  dearest^ — 
Hush,  her  lattioe  mores,  O  faBrii— * 
Dtofttt  BSiAtii^'^iOftH  •  •  • 
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747^ 


The  Forsaken  Merman 


OME,  dear  duldfeo,  let  w  awaji 


Now  tlie  prcat  wind^i  shoreward  blow  J 
Now  the  salt  tides  seaward  flow| 
Now  the  wild  white  horses  play, 
Champ  and  chafe  and  toss  ia  the  spray. 
CbUdiea  dear,  let  us  away. 
This  way,  this  way! 

Call  her  once  before  you  go. 

Call  once  yet. 
In  a  Toice  that  she  will  know: 

*  Marpict  1   Margaret  1  * 
Children's  Yoioes  should  be  dear 
(Call  oooe  more)  to  a  nocher^s  ear: 
Children's  voices^  wild  with  pain* 
Surely  she  will  come  agaim 
Caii  her  once  and  come  away. 

Thib  way,  this  way ! 
•Mother  dear,  we  cannot  stay.* 
The  wild  white  horses  foam  and  fret. 

ICaigareti  Marg^l 

Come,  dear  children,  come  away  down. 

Call  no  more. 
One  liist  look  at  the  white-wall'd  town, 
And  the  little  ^«y  church  on  the  windy  shore. 
Then  oooie  down. 
She  win  not  come  thoai^  yon  call  all  day. 
Come  iiwayi  come  away* 


Do\^n  and  away  below. 

Now  my  brothers  c.dl  from  tljc  b  iy  ; 
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Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday 
We  heard  the  sweet  bells  over  the  b^? 
In  the  caverns  where  we  lay, 
Through  the  surf  and  through  the  sweU, 
The  £ur-otf  acmiid  of  a  silfer  bellf 
Sand-strewQ  earning  cool  and  deep^ 
Where  the  mds  m  all  asleep; 
Where  the  qient  Hghts  ifanr  aad  gkm$ 
Where  the  »lt  weed  sways  in  the  strenn; 
Where  the  sc:i -beasts,  ranged  all  round. 
Feed  in  the  ooze  of  their  pasture-ground  j 
Where  the  sea-snakes  coil  and  twine, 
Dry  their  mail,  and  bask  in  the  brine) 
Where  great  whales  come  saUing  by. 
Sail  and  sail|  with  uoshut  eje^ 
Round  the  world  for  ever  and  aye? 
When  did  music  come  tliis  way? 
Children  deari  was  It  yesterday? 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday 

(Call  yet  once)  that  she  went  away? 

Once  she  sate  with  you  and  me, 
On  a  red  gold  throne  in  the  heart  of  the  sea| 

And  the  youngest  sate  on  her  knee- 
She  comb'd  its  bright  hair,  and  she  tended  it  well, 
When  down  swung  the  sound  of  the  far-off  fadL 
She  sigh'd,  she  look'd  op  through  the  dear  greea  m> 
She  said,  *I  must  go,  for  my  kiosfelk  pny 
In  the  little  grey  church  on  the  shore  to-day* 
^will  be  Easter*dme  in  the  worid — ah  me! 
And  I  lose  my  poor  soul,  Merman,  here  with  itofc' 
I  said,  *Go  up,  dear  heart,  through  the  waves. 
Say  thy  prayer,  and  come  back  to  the  kind  sea*Civc>i 
886 
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She  smiled,  she  went  up  through  the  surf  in  the  bay* 
Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday? 

Children  dear,  were  we  long  alone  ? 
•The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan. 
Long  prayers,*  I  said,  *in  the  world  they  say. 
Come,'  I  said,  and  we  rose  through  the  surf  lo  the  bay* 
We  went  up  the  beach,  by  the  sandy  down 
Where  the  scarstocks  blomn,  to  the  white-wall'd  town. 
Through  the  oamw  paved  streetSi  what  all  was  still. 
To  the  Uttie  grey  diiirch  on  the  windy  li3L 
From  tlie  church  came  a  nmranir  of  Mk  at  their  prayeui 
Bnt  we  stood  without  in  the  oold-falowing  airs. 
We  cfirab'd  on  the  graves,  on  the  stones  worn  with  rains, 
And  uc  g'dvxd  up  the  aislc  thrc  gh  the  sn:::!!  Jeadcd  ^'jxlv^. 

She  sate  by  the  pillar;  we  saw  her  ckar: 
,    *  Margaret,  hist !   come  quick^  u  c  are  here, 

Dear  heart,'  I  said,  *we  are  long  aJone. 

The  sea  grows  stonny,  the  little  ones  nxNUu' 
But,  ah  I  she  gave  me  neter  a  look, 
For  her  eyes  were  sealed  to  the  holy  book« 
Load  [Mays  the  priest;  shut  stands  the  door* 

Come  aw^T)  diiidicn.  caU  no  mme. 

Come  away,  come  dow%  call  np  more. 

Down,  down,  down; 

Down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
She  aits  at  her  wheel  in  the  hummiiig  towoy 

Singing  most  joyfully. 
Hark  what  she  sings:        joy,  O  joy, 
Per  the  humming  street,  and  the  child  with  its  toy. 
For  the  priest,  and  the  beU,  and  the  holy  well. 

Fur  tile  wheel  where  I  spun, 

And  the  blessed  hght  oi  the  sun.' 
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And  so  she  sbgs  her  fill, 
Singing  most  joyfolly^ 
Till  the  shuttle  fiJb  from  her  hind, 
And  the  wluzdng  wheel  stands  sdlL 

She  steals  to  the  window,  and  looks      the  svd; 

And  over  the  sand  at  tht^  sea ; 

And  her  eyes  are  set  in  a  stare; 

And  nnon  tliere  breaks  a  sigh, 

And  anon  there  drops  a  tear. 

From  a  somw-cloiided  ey^ 

And  a  heait  sorrow-ladeO| 
A  long,  hog  ttgh 
For  the  cold  strange  eyes  of  i  little  Mecmwlcn, 

And  the  gleam  of  her  golden  haiiw 

Come  away,  away,  children. 
Come  children,  come  down* 
The  hoarse  wind  blows  colder | 
Lights  shine  in  the  town. 
She  will  start  horn  her  slumber 
When  gusts  shake  the  doori 
She  will  hear  the  winds  howliqgi 

Will  hear  the  waves  roar. 
We  shall  see,  while  above  us 
The  waves  roar  and  whirJ^ 
A  ceiling  of  amber, 
A  pavement  of  peaiL 
Singing,  '  Here  came  a  moctal| 
But  faithless  was  shet 
And  alone  dwdl  for  ever 
The  kings  of  the  sea.* 

But,  children,  at  midoight^ 
When  soft  the  winds  hkm% 
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Wbeo  ckir  faOs  the  noonfighti 
WIm  ^og-tides  ait  low: 

sweet  airs  oonie  iennnl 
I^fOfii  hwtflw  8tarr\l  with  brooni$ 

And  high  rocks  throw  niilJly 
Oil  the  blanch'd  sand?  a  gloom: 
Up  the  stilL  gli^tcnm;^  be.iches, 
Up  tiie  creeks  we  wiii  hie ; 
Over  banks  of  bright  seaweed 
The  ebb-tide  leaves  drj. 
We  will  gaze,  from  the  saDd-biUsi 
At  the  ¥^ite^  aleefnog  towDi 
At  the  church  oo  the  hill-aide— 

And  then  come  hack  down. 
Singing,  *  There  dwells  a  bfed  one, 

But  crurl  is  she. 
She  left  lonely  for  ever 

The  kings  of  the  sea.' 


748.  7 he  Smi  of  CaUicles 

'PHROUGH  the  Uack,  rushing  sinoke-biiist% 


Thick  breaks  the  red  flame* 


Her  forest-clothed  frame. 

Not  here,  O  ApoUol 
Are  haunts  meet  for  thee. 
But,  where  Helicoa  breaks  dowo 
In  cfiiF  to  the  sea. 

Where  the  mooo-silTer'd  inlets 
Send  far  their  light  voice 
Up  the  still  vale  of  Thisbc^ 
O  apeed,  and  rejoioel 


AIJ   F.Lna  heaves  fiercely 
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On  the  ivwd  at  the  dt£-top^ 
Lie  stmm  the  white  flocks; 
On  the  GltdT-dde,  the  pigeons 
Roost  deep  m  the  rocks. 

In  the  mooD^ght  the  shcpfaeid^ 
Soft  IttU'd  by  the  riOs, 
Lie  wnpt  in  their  blankets, 

Asleep  on  tbe  hills. 

— What  forms  are  these  coming 

So  white  through  the  gloom? 
What  garments  out-gHsteni^g  '. 

The  gold-fiower'd  broom?  ' 

What  sweet-breath.ing  PreseOOC 
Out-perfumes  the  thyme? 
What  voices  emaptnre 
The  night's  bahny  prime?— 

'Tis  Apollo  comes  leadiiig 
His  choir,  The  Nine. 
—The  LcMkr  is  Bum, 
But  all  are  divioei 

They  are  lost  m  the  holkm. 
They  stream  up  again. 
What  seeks  on  this  mountain 
The  gloniied  train  i — 

They  bathe  on  tins  mountain. 
In  the  spring  by  their  road. 
Then  on  to  OiympuS| 
Their  ffndlpss  abodei 
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—Whose  praise  do  they  mention? 
Of  what  b  it  told  ? — 
What  will  be  for  ever. 
What  was  from  of  old. 

First  hymn  they  the  Father 
Of  all  things:  and  then, 
The  rest  of  Immortals, 
The  actioa  of  men. 

The  Day  in  his  hotness, 
The  strife  with  the  palm; 
The  Night  in  her  silence, 
The  Stars  in  their  calm. 


ES :  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled, 


With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown, 
Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild, 

We  mortal  millions  live  alone. 
The  islands  feel  the  enclasping  flow. 
And  then  their  endless  bounds  they  know. 

But  when  the  moon  their  hollows  lights. 
And  they  arc  swept  by  balms  of  spring. 

And  in  their  glens,  on  starry  nights. 
The  nightingales  divinely  sing; 

And  lovely  notes,  from  shore  to  shore, 

Across  the  sounds  and  channels  pour; 

O  then  a  longing  like  despair 
Is  to  their  farthest  caverns  sent! 
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For  surely  once,  they  fed,  we  were 

Parts  of  a  single  contment. 
Now  round  us  spreads  the  watery  plain" 
O  nii^t  our  roaig^  meet  again! 

Who  order'd  that  their  long^ig's  fire 
Should  be»  as  aooa  as  kindled,  oool'd} 

Who  renders  vai&  their  deep  desire 
A  God,  a  God  their  sefetanoe  ruled; 

And  bade  betwixt  their  shores  to  be 

Tiie  uapluiiib'd.,  s«i]t,  estranging  sea. 

7fo.  Refuiescat 

CTREW  on  her  roses,  roses, 
^    And  never  a  spray  of  yew* 

In  quiet  she  reposes : 

Ah!  would  that  I  did  too. 

Her  mirth  the  world  required: 

She  bathed  it  in  smiles  of  glee. 
But  her  heart  was  tired,  tired, 
And  now  they  let  her  be. 

Her  life  was  turning,  turning, 
In  mazes  of  heat  and  sound. 

But  for  peace  her  soul  was  yearning, 
And  now  peace  laps  her  round. 

Her  cabin'd,  ample  Spirit, 

It  flutter'd  and  failM  for  breath* 

To-night  it  doth  inherit 
The  vasty  hail  of  Death. 
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7/^.  The  Scholar-Gipsy 

GO,  tor  thcf  eill  yoo^  Shepherd,  iirom  the  hill; 
Go,  Shepherd,  and  untie  the  wattled  cotes: 
No  kmger  Ictfe  thy  mtM  flock  tmfed, 
Nor  let  thy  bawling  fellows  rack  their  throats, 

Nor  the  croppM  grasses  shoot  another  head. 
But  when  Uie  ilclJs  are  still, 

And  the  tired  men  and  dogs  all  gone  to  rest, 
And  only  the  white  sheep  are  sometimes  seen 
Cross  and  recross  the  strips  of  moon-blanch'd  green 

Come,  Shepherd,  and  again  begin  the  quest. 

Here,  where  the  reaper  was  at  work  of  late, 

In  this  high  field's  dark  corner,  where  he  leaves 

His  coat,  his  basket,  and  his  carllien  cruise, 
And  in  the  sun  all  morning  binds  the  sheaves, 

Then  here,  at  noon,  comes  back  his  stores  to  use; 
Here  will  I  sit  and  wait, 
While  to  my  ear  from  uplands  far  away 

The  bleating  of  the  folded  flocks  is  borne^ 

liV'iih  dtstant  cries  of  reapers  in  the  com— 
AM  the  five  mnmnir  of  a  snnunet's  day. 

Screened  is  this  nook  o*er  the  high,  half-reap'd  field, 
And  here  till  sundown.  Shepherd,  will  I  be. 

Throij^  the  thick  corn  the  scarlet  poppies  peep, 
And  round  green  roots  and  yellowing  stalks  I  see 

Pale  bbe  convohdus  in  tendrils  creep » 
And  air*«wepi  lindens  yiekl 
Their  scent,  and  rostk  down  their  perfumed  showers 

Of  bloom  00  the  bent  grass  where  I  am  hid. 

And  bower  me  from  the  August  sun  with  shade ; 
And  the  eye  travels  down  to  OAford's  towers : 
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And  near  me  on  the  grass  lies  Glauvil's  book- 
Come,  k-t  mc  rtMci  the  oft-read  tale  again  : 

The  story  of  that  Oxford  scholar  poor. 
Of  pregnant  parts  and  quick  iDventtie  brain, 

Who,  tired  of  knockiiig  at  Piderment's  door. 
One  summer  mom  forsook 
His  friends,  and  ivent  to  leant  the  Gifsf  love. 

And  loam'd  the  urorid  with  that  wild  brotheihood, 

And  came,  as  most  men  deem'd,  to  little  good, 
But  came  to  Oxford  and  his  friends  no  more. 

But  ooce^  yean  after,  in  the  ooontiy  lane^ 
Two  scholars,  whom  at  college  em  he  knew. 
Met  him,  and  of  his  way  of  life  inquired. 

Whereat  he  answer'd  that  the  Gipsy  crew. 
His  mates,  had  arts  to  rule  as  they  d^ired 
The  workings  of  men's  brains ; 

And  they  can  bind  them  to  what  !:hoii;:^hts  they  viii: 
^  And  I,'  he  said,  ^  the  secret  of  their  art, 
When  folly  leam'd,  will  to  the  woiid  impart : 

But  it  needs  Hcmn-sent  moments  for  this  skiUl' 

This  said,  he  left  them,  and  returned  no  morc^ 
But  rumours  hung  about  the  countiy-side, 

That  the  kist  Scholar  loi^  was  seen  to  stray, 
Seen  by  rare  glimpses,  pensive  and  tongue-tied, 
In  hat  of  antique  shapes  and  cloak  of  ffxy^ 
The  same  the  Gipsies  wore. 
Shepherds  had  met  him  on  the  Hnrst  in  spripg; 
At  some  lone  aldioiise  tn  die  Berkshire  moofs, 
On  the  warm  ingle-bench,  the  smock-frock'd  boOfS 
Had  found  him  seated  at  their  entering, 
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Suty  'mid  their  drink  and  clatter,  he  would  fly: 
And  I  myself  seem  half  to  know  tfaj  k>oks, 

And  put  tht  shepherds,  Wanderer,  od  tfay  tncei 
And  boyi  who  in  lone  whntfields  scare  the  mki 

IaiA  if  than  faatt  nasft*d  tfacv  otuet  vlaces 
Or  in  my  boet  I  lie 
Moor'd  to  the  cool  bank  in  the  summer  nests, 

*Mid  wide  grass  m«ulows  whicJi  the  sunshine  fills, 
And  waich  the  warm  green-mutHcd  Cumnor  hiUs, 
And  wonder  if  thou  haant'st  their  shy  retreats. 

Pof  most,  I  know,  dioa  lov'st  retiiM  gromiL 

Thcf,  <it  the  ferry,  Oxford  riders  bhthe, 

Rciurumg  home  on  summer  nights,  have  met 

Crossing  the  stripling  Thames  at  Bablock-hithe, 
Trailing  in  the  cool  stream  thy  fingers  wet, 
As  the  slow  punt  swings  round; 

And  leaning  backwards  in  a  pensive  dream, 
And  fostering  in  thy  lap  a  heap  of  flowers 
Phidtfd  in  shy  fidds  and  distant  Wychwood  bowcfs. 

And  thine  eyes  resting  on  the  aoonlit  straun: 

And  then  tbej  lud,  and  thoa  art  seen  no  moccw 
Maidfni  who  from  the  distant  hsnUcts  come 
To  danoe  aronnd  tlie  Fyfield  efan  in  Bl^, 
Oft  through  the  daitaung  fidds  have  seen  thse  rosni^ 
Or  cross  a  stile  into  the  poblic  wtfm 
Oft  thou  hast  given  them  store 
Of  flowers — the  fmil-lcaf'd,  white  anemone — 

Dark  blut'lK'lls  drench 'd  with  dews  of  summer  eves. 
And  pur|)le  orchises  with  spotted  lenves — 

But  none  has  words  she  csa  report  of  thee. 
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And,  above  Godstow  Bridge,  whea  liay-time's  here 
In  June,  and  many  a  scythe  in  sunshine  Baxaes^ 

Men  who  through  those  wide  fields  of  breezy  ffm 
Where  black-wingi'd  swallows  hauot  the  gjtoeriqg  Tbns, 

To  bathe  In  the  abaodoa'd  lasher  passi 
Have  often  passM  thee  near 
Sitting  upon  the  river  bank  o'ergrown: 

Mark*d  thine  outlandish  garb^  ihy  ligure  sjj^iic, 

Thy  dark  vague  eyes,  and  soft  abstracted  air; 
But,  when  they  came  from  bathing,  thou  wen  gooe. 

At  some  lone  homestead  in  the  Cumnor  hills, 
Where  at  her  open  door  tiic  housewife  d^irns^ 

Thou  hast  been  seen,  or  hanging  on  a  gate 
To  watch  the  threshers  in  the  mossy  baros. 

Children,  who  early  range  these  slopes  and  laie 
For  cresses  from  the  rills, 
Have  known  thee  watching,  all  an  April  day. 

The  springing  pastores  and  the  feeding  kioe; 

And  mack'd  thee,  when  die  stais  come  oat  and  sfaiM^ 
Through  the  long  dewy  giaas  move  slow  avaj. 

In  autumn,  on  the  skirts  of  Bagley  Wood, 
Where  most  the  Gipsies  by  the  tnif-edged  way  i 
Pitch  their  smoked  tents,  and  every  bosh  yoa  m  ' 

With  scarlet  patches  tagged  and  shreds  of  gray,  ! 

Above  the  toi'est'ground  call'd  Thessaly— '  ' 
The  blackbird  picking  food 

Sees  thee,  nor  stops  his  mcaL  nor  fears  at  all; 
So  often  has  he  known  thee  past  him  stny 
Rapt,  twirling  in  thy  hand  a  wither'd  spray, 

And  watdng  for  the  spark  from  Heaven  to  6IL 
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And  OQCCi  in  winter,  on  the  causeway  chill 

Where  home  through  Booded  fields  footrtnvellers 

Have  I  not  pass'd  thee  on  the  wooden  bridge 
Wrapt  in  thy  cioak  and  battlii^  with  the  anow, 

Thy  £Me  ttnnnb  Hinksey  and  its  wintry  lidge? 
And  tboa  hast  cfimb'd  the  hiU 
And  gpinM  the  vlute  hrow  of  the  Cmnor  range ; 

Tum'd  once  to  watch,  whOe  thick  the  snowflakiet  fall, 

The  line  of  festal  light  in  Chn:>t  Church  hall- 
Then  sought  thy  straw  in  some  sequestered  grange. 

But  wh« — I  dream!  Two  hnodied  years  are  flown 
Since  first  thy  story  ran  through  Oxford  halls, 

And  the  grave  Glanvil  did  the  tale  inscribe 
That  thou  wert  wander'd  from  the  btudioui  walls 

To  learn  strange  arts,  and  join  a  Gipsy  tribe; 
And  thou  from  earth  art  gone 
Long  liaoe^  and  m  aenie  4|aiet  churchyard  laids 

Some  ooontiy  nook,  wliae  o'er  thy  miknom  gmve 

Tail  graaaas  and  while  florwenng  netdea  wsfci  ■ 
Under  a  dtA  cedi<lrutad  yewHiee*!  ahade* 

— No,  no,  choa  hast  not  felt  the  lapse  of  hours. 
For  what  wears  out  the  hfie  of  moital  men  i 

lis  thit  from  dbmgt  lo  change  their  beiqg  raUst 
Tis  thai  nqmlsd  ahocfcSy  again^  i^gab, 

And  mmh  the  ebstic 

Till  having  used  our  nerves  with  bHss  and  teen, 
And  tired  upon  a  thousand  schemes  oar  wit. 
To  the  just-yi^using  Genius  we  remit 

Our  worn-out  Mc^  and  are— what  we  have  been. 
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Thou  hast  not  fivd,  vfay  sbosklst  thon  perish,  so? 

XAOa  ttKlK  MV  wlBy  M#  0BaBie9S)  Mf  llCSVtS 

Else  wen  thou  long  since  number'd  with  the  dead- 
Else  hadst  thou  spent,  like  other  men,  ihy  fiie. 

The  generations  of  thy  peers  are  fled^ 
And  we  ourselves  shall  go  ; 
But  thou  possessest  an  immortal  lot. 

And  we  imagine  thee  exempt  from  zgt 

And  living  as  tliea  liv'at  on  Glanvii's 
Brcfw  thim  iHdsfe— vte       abn^  have  not! 

For  early  didst  thou  lea?e  the  world,  with  poweia 
Freahy  aodiyerted  to  tbe  worid  wtiML, 

Firm  fi»  tbdr  mnrk,  not  spent  on  other  tfaiqgai 

WUdi  much  10  ksve  tried,  m  lanch  been  bd^Bd»  bi^p. 
O  Life  unlike  ID  onnl 
Who  flactnto  idly  mhoat  tena  or  scope, 

Of  whom  each  strires,  nor  knows  for  what  he  sniKS, 

And  each  half  lives  a  hundred  di Cerent  lives ; 
Who  wait  iiiie  thee,  but  not,  like  thec^  in  hope. 

Thou  waitcst  for.  the  qMik  ftaaa  Heaven:  mi  wt, 
V^iie  hsfl^bdiews  ef  ov  dsaal  cfeeda^ 

Who  never  deeply  felt,  nor  clearly  will  d. 
Whose  insight  never  has  borne  fruit  in  deeds. 

Whose  weak  resolves  never  have  been  fttl£ll'd| 
For  whom  each  jat  we  see 
Breeds  new  beginnings,  disappointinents  new; 

Who  hesitate  and  £iher  life  away. 

And  lose  to-morrow  the  gnraod  woo  to-dy 
Ah,  do  not  wi^  WaodbRr,  await  it  loo? 
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Yes,  we  awak  it,  but  it  sail  delays. 

And  then  we  sutler ;  and  amongst  us  One^ 

Viho  mo9l  has  suffer'd,  takes  dejectedly 
His  seat  upon  the  iateikctnai  thione; 

And  «U  bis  MOie  of  ttd  experisnoe  lie 
Lays  fasre  of  vrctcfaed  days; 
Tdls  OS  1m  mbery's  bktfa  and  growth  and  ^0S| 

And  Iknt  iIk  dying  ipsrk  of  Kope  was  lod, 

And  how  the  breast  was  soothed,  and  how  the  head, 
Ami  all  his  hourly  varied  aucxlyaes. 

This  for  our  wisest  s  and  we  others  ^ne, 

And  wish  the  long  unhappy  dream  woold  end. 

And  waite  all  claim  to  bliss,  and  try  to  bear, 
With  close-lipp'd  Patience  for  our  only  fncnd, 

Sad  Patience,  too  near  nei[;hbour  to  Despair  t 
But  none  has  hope  like  thine. 
Thou  through  the  fields  and  through  the  woods  dost  stray, 

Roaming  the  country-side,  a  truant  boy, 

Nurai^g  thy  project  in  unclouded  joy, 
And  eiesry  dooht  long  Uown  by  tune  away« 

O  bom  in  days  when  wits  were  fresh  and  cleai^ 
And  life  ran  gaily  as  the  sparkling  Thames ; 

Before  thb  stmige  ^sease  of  modem  hfe^ 
With  its  sick  hurry,  its  dmded  aims, 

Its  heads  o'artax'd,  its  palsied  heaits,  was  rif^ 
Fly  hence,  our  contact  Icarl 
Still  fly,  plunge  deeper  in  the  bowering  wood  1 

Averse,  as  Dido  did  with  gesture  stem 

From  her  false  friend's  approach  in  Hades  turn, 
Wave  us  away,  and  keep  thy  solitude. 
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Soil  ourst^g  the  tmconqueralile  hope, 
Still  cbitdiiDg  the  inndable  shad^ 

With  a  free  onward  impulse  brushing  through. 
By  lii^iit,  the  iihcT'd  branches  of  the  glade — 

Far  on  Uic  furcst-skirts,  where  none  puisut^ 
On  some  mild  pastoral  slope 
Emerge,  and  resting  on  the  mooolk  fttki^ 

Freshen  thy  flowers,  as  in  former  jt/n, 

With  <lew,  or  listeo  wkh  coduuited  earsi 
From  the  dark  diogles^  to  the  i^glktiiig^les. 

But  fly  our  paths,  our  ft^vcii^h  coDUct  fly ! 
For  strong  the  inleciion  of  our  mental  strife, 

Which,  though  it  gives  no  bliss,  yet  spoiU  ^or  tefti 
And  we  should  win  thee  from  thy  own  tik  WSt^ 

Like  us  dtsttnctcd^  and  like  us  "iMwt» 
Soon,  ma  thy  cheer  would  die^ 
Thy  hopes  grow  timoiouai  and  nnfix'd  thy  powersi 

And  thy  dear  »niB  be  cross  and  shifting  nodes 

And  then  thy  glad  perenmal  youdi  would  hdt, 
Fade,  aad  grow  old  at  last,  and  die  like  ours. 

Then  fly  our  gpeedogs,  fly  our  qieech  and  smiles  t 
— As  some  grave  Tyrian  trader,  from  the  sea, 

Descried  at  sunrise  an  emeigii^  prow 
Lilttx^  the  cool^hair^d  creepers  steahfatly. 

The  fringes  of  a  southw«Rl-&ci0g  hrow 
Among  the  JEgean  isles; 
And  saw  the  merry  Grecian  coaster  come, 

Freighted  with  aiiiber  grapes,  and  Chian  wine, 

Green  bursting  figs,  and  tunnies  sicepM  in  bnnei 
And  knew  the  intruders  on  his  ancient  home, 
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The  young  light-hearted  Masters  of  the 
And  snatch'd  his  rudder,  and  shook  out 

AIKI  OmJ  WDu  m^pB  aOa.  OO  lllllljg^MPOy 

O'er  the  bke  Midhod  w«cts  with  titt  ^dt^ 
Betwixt  the  Syrtes  and  loft  SicOy, 
To  where  the  Atfandc  raies 

Outside  the  Western  Straits,  and  unbent  sails 

There,  where  down  cloudy  cliffs,  through  sheets  of  foam. 
Shy  traffickers,  the  dark  Iberian*  come  ; 

And  on  the  beach  undid  his  corded  baka. 


7/2.  ThihrmU 

OARK!  ah,  the  Nightingale  1 

The  t-iwny-throated  ! 
Hark !  from  that  moonlit  cedar  what  a  burni 
What  tnomphl  hark — what  paial 

O  Wanderer  fiom  a  Gredan  sboie^ 
Still,  after  many  years,  ki  distant  lands. 
Still  nourishing  in  thy  bewildef^d  bnm 
That  wikly  aKpiaidiVly  d«p-simke%  oid*world 

Say^  w31  k  never  heal? 
And  can  this  fragram  hwn 
IVitib  its  cool  trees,  and  iiig^it« 
And  the  sweet,  tranquil  Thames, 
And  moonshine,  and  the  dew. 
To  thy  rack'd  heart  and  brain 

AJbrd  no  balm? 

Dos:  *ho'3  ♦o-r*;'^?  behold 
Here,  through  the  nxxmlight  on  this  English  grass. 
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The  unfriendly  pehce  m  the  Thndan  wild) 

Dost  thon  again  penae 
With  hot  checks  and  aear'd  eyes 
The  too  dear  wA,  and  thy  dmnb  Sisier^t  shanel 

Dost  thou  once  more  assay 
Thy  flight,  and  fee!  ccmie  otct  thee, 
Poor  Fugitive,  the  feathery  change 
Once  QK>re,  and  once  more  seem  to  make  resound 
With  love  and  hate,  tnum])h  and  agony. 
Lone  Daulis,  and  the  high  Ccphissiaa  vaki 

Lbten,  Eugenia— 
How  thick  the  bursts  come  aowdtpg  tfaioqgli  the  knal 

Agstn — thon  hearestl 
Eternsl  Passion  1 
Eternal  Painl 


We  ask  and  ask :  Thou  smilest  and  act  sb&i 
Out-topping  knowledge.    For  the  loftiest  hill 
That  to  the  stars  uncrowns  his  majesty, 
Planting  his  steadfest  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
Making  the  heat  en  of  heavens  his  dwelling-|iboe^ 
Spares  hut  the  doody  border  of  hb  base 
To  the  foO'd  searching  of  mortality; 
And  thou,  who  didst  the  stars  and  sunbeams  knov, 
Self-school'd,  sclf-scann'd,  5cU>hoaour'd,  self-seoje, 
Didbt  walk  on  enrlli  unguess'd  aL     Better  sol 
All  pains  tl:ie  ininiortal  spirit  must  endure. 

All  weakness  that  impairs,  all  griefs  that  bow. 
Find  their  sok  voioe  in  that  notorious  brow; 


Shakespeatt 


Thou  art  free. 
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Fnm  the  ,H/mn  of  EmfedocUs 

IS  it  so  small  t  thing 
To  have  enjoy'd  the  sun, 
To  have  lived  light  in  liie  spring, 
To  have  loved,  to  have  thought,  to  have  done; 
T«  have  advaacod  true  fricads,  and  beat  down  baiiiia^  foe»  % 

Thit  we  mnft  fe^  abtiss 
Of  doobiftil  futufc  date^ 
And  while  we  dream  on  tiiit 

Lose  all  our  present  state, 

And  relegate  to  worlds  yt'i  distant  our  re^Kibe? 

Not  muchy  I  knowi  you  prize 
What  pleasures  may  be  had^ 
Who  look  oa  life  with  eyes 
Estranged,  like  mbe^  and  sads 
And  yet  the  tiUi^  churl  feds  the  truth  noie  thao  you ; 

Who  *s  loth  to  leave  this  hfe 
Which  to  him  little  yields : 
His  hard-task'd  sunburnt  wife^ 
His  often-laboor'd  fields; 
Th0  hoois  with  whom  he  talked,  the  country  spots  he  knew. 

But  thou,  because  thou  hear'st 
Men  scofT  ai  Heaven  and  Fnre; 


TiemUest,  and  wik  not  dare  to  tim  the  joys  there  are. 

I  my.  Fear  not  I  life  still 
Leaves  hwnMin  efibrt  scope* 

But,  since  life  teems  with  ill. 


Because  thou  must  not  dream,  thou  oced'at  not  then  despair. 


Because  the  gods  thou  fcar'&t 
Fail  to  make  blest  thy  state, 


WILLIAM  BRIGHTY  RANDS 
7ff»  The  Fbwcrs 


HEN  Love  arose  m  hem  and  deed 
To  wake  the  vnM  to  greater  joy, 
^Wbafi  can  she  give  me  now?'  said  Gieed, 
Who  thought  to  win  some  costly  toy. 

He  rose,  he  ran,  he  stoop'd,  he  clutch 'd ; 

And  soon  the  Flowers,  that  Lore  let  fall. 
In  Greed's  hot  grasp  were  fra/d  and  smotch'd. 

And  Gieed  said,  <Flowenl  Can  thb  be  aH?* 

He  flung  them  down  and  went  his  way^ 
He  cared  no  Jot  for  thyme  or  roae; 

But  boys  and  girls  came  out  to  pl^. 
And  some  took  theie  and  some  took 

Red,  blue,  and  white,  and  green  and  gold ; 

And  at  their  touch  the  dew  retum'dy 
And  all  the  Uoom  a  thonsandfold — 

So  fed,  so  ripe,  the  roses  bmm'dl 


Tie  TAa^gif 

TNTO  the  skies,  one  summer's  day, 

I  sent  a  Uttle  Thought  away; 
Up  to  where,  tn  the  bbe  round. 
The  tun  sat  shioii^  without  sound. 

Then  my  Thought  came  back  to  me.— 

Little  Thought,  what  did  you  see 

In  the  regions  whence  you  corae  ? 

And  when  I  spokt^  my  Thoiight  was  dombu 

SOI 
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But  she  breathed  of  what  was  there, 
la  the  pm  bright  upper  air; 
Avdf  became  ray  Thought  so  ahonc^ 
I  knew  she  had  been  shone  upon. 

Next,  by  nighi  a  Thought  i  sent 
Up  into  ihc  lirnianK'nt ; 
When  the  tfager  stars  were  out, 
And  the  still  noon  shone  about. 

And  my  Thought  went  past  the  rooo% 

In  between  the  stars,  but  boon 
Held  her  breatli  and  Juj  st  rot  stir. 

For  the  fear  that  covered  her ; 

Then  she  thought,  in  this  dcmuri 

*Dare  I  look  beneath  the  shade, 
Into  where  the  worlds  are  made; 
Where  the  suns  and  stars  are  wrought? 

ShaJ]  I  luetic  anoiiicr  Thought? 

*Wili  that  other  Thought  have  wings? 
Shall  I  meet  stnnge,  heavenly  thmgs? 
TWght  of  Thoughts,  and  Light  of  LightSi 
Breath  of  Breaths,  and  Night  of  Nights?* 

Then  my  Thought  began  to  hark 

In  the  illuminated  dark. 

Till  the  ^ence,  over,  ooder, 

Made  her  heart  beat  aoie  than  thunder* 

And  niy  Thought  caniu  trembling  back. 
But  With  somctliing  on  her  track, 
And  with  something  at  her  side  j 
Nor  till  she  has  hved  and  died. 
Lived  and  died,  and  lived  again. 
Will  that  awfid  thtQg  wmm  plMM 

og  J  W 


I 

I 


WILLIAM  PHILPOT 
7/7<  Mmt4g  Stuff 

/^F  all  the  flowers  rising  now, 
Thou  only  saw*st  the  head 
Of  that  unopen'd  drop  of  snow 
I  placed  beside  thy  bed. 

In  all  the  blcx>ms  that  blow  SO  ixA^ 

Thou  hast  no  further  put, 
Save  those  the  hour  I  saw  thee  last, 

I  laid  above  thy  heart. 

Two  snowdro]  s  for  our  boy  and  girl| 

A  primrose  blown  for  me, 
Wreathed  with  one  often-play'd-with  cud 

From  each  bright  head  for  thee. 

And  so  I  graced  thee  for  Uiy  grave, 

And  niade  these  tokens  fast 
With  that  old  silver  heart  I  gaT% 

My  hrst  gift — aod  my  last* 

n 

I  dreamed,  her  babe  upoo  her  breaaCy 
Here  she  might  he  and  calmly  rest 
Her  hi^ipy  eyes  on  that  f»  UU 
That  backs  the  fftK^K^pf  frggh  and  adO. 

I  hoped  her  thoughts  would  thrid  the  honf^ 
Where  careless  birds  on  lofe  carouse^ 
And  gaze  those  apple-blossoms  tfanm^ 
To  revd  in  the  boyodieia  bhwi. 
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But  now  her  £Kiilty  of  sight 

Is  dder  sister  to  the  light. 

And  tnirds  free  md  iiDooii6iied 

Throogh  dense  and  nune^  tfaroagh  fbnn  and  mind. 

Or  else  her  life  to  be  complete 
Hath  found  new  cliannels  full  and  mcet^ 
Then,  O,  what  fyes  nre  leaning  o'er, 
If  iairer  than  they  were  before  1 

WILLIAM  (JOHNiiON)  CORY 

7f8.       Mimnermus  in  Church 

vou  promise  heaveos  free  fntck.  strife, 
^     Pnre  tncli,  and  perfect  change  of  wUI; 
But  sweet,  sweet  is  this  human  life, 

So  sweet,   I  fain  would  breathe  it  »till) 
Your  chilly  stars  I  Can  forgo, 

This  warm  kind  world  is  all  I  know* 

YoQ  ssy  there  is  no  substance  bcre^ 
One  great  reahty  ahore: 

Back  from  ih;it  void  I  shrink  in  fear, 
And  child-like  hide  myself  in  love : 
Show  me  what  angels  fee!.    Till  then 
I  ding,  a  mere  weak  man,  to  men. 

You  bid  me  lift  my  mean  desires 
From  faltering  lips  and  fitful  veins 

To  sexless  souls,  idenl  quires, 

Unwearied  voices,  wordless  strains: 

My  mind  with  fonder  welcome  owns 

One  dor  dead  firiend's  remembered  nmea* 
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Forsooth  the  present  we  must  gife 
To  that  which  cannot  pass  away ; 

All  beauteous  thiqg^  £or  which  «e  live 
By  lavs  of  tune  and  ^aee  decay* 

But  O,  the  very  reason  why 

I  clas)>  thenii  is  because  lliey  dicw 

7f9^  Heraclitus 

nPHEY  told  me,  HeraclituSi  they  told  me  you  were  detd, 
^    They  hrougfit  me  bitter  news  to  hear  and  bitter  teas 
to  ahffdt 

I  wept  as  I  remembg-^d  how  oftea  yoa  and  I 

Had  tired  the  aim  with  talking  and  sent  him  down  the  diy. 

And  now  that  thoo  art  lying,  ay  dear  old  Carian  gaeS| 
A  handful  of  gmy  adieSi  kog,  Imig  ago  at  rest. 
Still  are  thy  pleasant  voices,  thy  oightiogales,  awake ; 
For  Death,  he  takeih  all  away,  but  them  he  caoDOt  tab; 


COVENTRY  PATMORB 
760.         The  Married  Lover 

Y^TT'HY,  havrng  won  her,  do  I  woo? 
^     Because  her  spirit's  Teslal  grace 
Ftovokes  me  always  to  pursue^ 

But,  spirit-like^  eludes  embrace  | 
Because  her  womanhood  is  such 

That,  as  on  court-days  subjects  kiss 
The  Quecn'b  liand,  yet  SO  near  a  touch 

Afiirms  oo  mean  iamiiiamess  ^ 
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Niji  ntber  marks  moie  hit  the  hdglit 
Which  GUI  vith  safetj  so  neglect 

To  dmdf  as  lower  ladies  night, 

That  grace  could  meet  with  disrespect; 

Thus  she  with  happy  favour  feeds 

Allegiance  from  a  love  so  high 
That  thence  no  false  conceit  proceeds 

Of  diricTcncc  bridged,  or  state  put  bj; 
Because  although  in  act  and  word 

As  lowly  as  a  wife  can  be, 
Her  manners,  when  they  call  me  lord. 

Remind  me  tis  by  courtesy; 
Not  with  her  least  consent  of  will, 

my  proud  aflectioii  hniti 
halt  by  the  noble  style  that  still 

Imputes  an  unatt.iin'd  desert; 
Because  her  gay  and  lolty  brows, 

When  all  IS  won  which  hope  can  ask^ 
Reflect  a  light  of  hopeless  snows 

That  bright  in  virgin  ether  bask; 
Because,  though  free  of  the  outer  court 

I  am,  this  Temple  keeps  its  shrine 
Sacred  to  Heamn;  because^  m  ahort| 

She's  not  and  neier  can  be  nwnft 

7fh  'If  I  were  dead ' 

^JF  I  were  dead,  you'd  sometimes  say,  Poor  Child!' 
■*    The  dear  lips  <jui?cr*d  as  they  spake, 

And  [he   tears  bmke 

From  ey«rs  which,  not  to  grievi:  me,  brightly  smikd. 
Poor  Child,  poor  Child ! 

'  seem  tio  hw  your  laugh,  your  talk,  your  song. 
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It  IS  not  true  that  Love  will  do  do  wroog. 
Poor  Child! 

And  did  you  thioki  when  you  so  cried  and  smileil 
How  I,  in  lonely  nights,  shodd  lie  awake, 

And  of  those  words  your  full  avengers  make? 
Poor  Child,  poor  Cliild! 
And  now,  unless  it  be 

That  sweet  amends  thrice  told  are  come  to  thee, 

0  God,  have  Thou  no  mercy  upon  me  I 
Poor  Child ! 

762.  2}c£arlurc 

TT  was  not  like  your  great  and  gmckiat  wi^I 
^    Do  you,  that  ha^  nanght  other  to  kmenty 

Never,  my  Love,  repent 
Of  how,  that  July  afternooo. 
You  went. 

With  sudden,  uninteiligible  phrase. 
And  frtghtea'd  eye, 
Upon  your  journey  of  so  nany  days 
Without  a  single  kiss,  or  a  good-bye^ 

1  knew,  indeed,  that  you  were  patting  sooot 
And  ao  we  sate^  within  the  low  son's  raysi 
You  whispering  to  me,  for  yoor  voioe  was  weak, 
Your  harrowing  praise. 

Well,  it  was  well 

To  hear  you  such  things  speak, 

And  I  could  tell 

What  made  your  eyes  a  growing  gloom  of  love, 
As  a  warm  South-wind  sombres  a  March  gn^ 
And  it  was  like  your  great  and  gracious  ways 
To  turn  your  talk  on  daily  things,  my  Dear, 
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Lifting  the  Itiminoas,  pathetic  lash 
To  let  the  laughter  flash. 
Whilst  I  diew  near, 

'Bf<THi€#  tmn  sDoke  SO  low  tfast  I  coiikl  acaitelv  hasr* 

Bat  all  at  once  to  leate  me  at  the  last. 

More  at  the  wonder  than  the  loss  aghast, 

With  huddled,  unintelligible  phrase. 

And  frightcn'd  eye. 

And  go  your  journey  of  all  days 

With  not  one  kiss,  or  a  good4>ye, 

And  the  only  loveless  look  the  look  with  which  yoo  paaifd: 

Twas  all  unlike  your  great  and  gnidoiis  ways* 


7^3*  Tie  Toys 

\>l  Y  little  Son,  who  look.'d  from  thoughtful  eyes 

*  *     And  nioM'd  and  spoke  in  quiet  grown-up  wisc^ 

Having  ray  law  the  seventh  umc  disobey'd, 

I  struck  him,  and  dismissed 

With  bard  words  and  onkiss'd, 

•—His  Mother,  who  Wis  patient,  being  dead. 

Then,  fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder  sleepy 

I  vistted  his  hed, 

Bot  fiMmd  htin  shuiibefiBg  deep. 

With  darkened  eyelids,  and  their  lathes  yet 

From  his  late  sobbing  wet. 

And  I,  With  moan, 

Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  otlicrs  of  my  own| 

For,  on  a  table  drawn  beside  his  head. 

He  had  put,  within  his  reach, 

A  box  of  counters  and  a  red-vein'd  stone^ 

A  pieoe  of  gfass  abcaded  by  the  beach, 
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And  six  or  seven  shells, 


A  bottle  with  bluebells, 

And  two  French  copper  colas,  ranged  there  with  carcfiil  st, 

To  comfort  his  sad  heart. 

So  wheo  that  i^gbi  I  pra/d 

To  God,  I  wcfity  nd  sitd: 

Ah,  when  at  last  wo  Be  wuh  tnnctd  hnath, 

Not  ?exing  Thee  m  death, 

And  Thou  lemerabereat  of  vlul  top 

We  made  our  joys, 

How  weakly  understood 

Thy  great  commanded  good, 

Then,  fatherly  not  less 

Than  I  whom  Thou  hast  moulded  fioni  the  ckj, 
Tboo'lt  leaYC  Thy  wrath,  and  say, 
*I  will  be  Sony  for  their  childishness* 


76jf,.  A  Farewell 

^^fTTm  all  my  will,  but  mudi  against  my  heart, 


^      We  two  now  part. 
My  Very  Dear, 

Onr  solace  is,  the  sad  road  lies  so  dear* 

It  needs  no  art, 

With  faint,  airerted  feet 

And  many  a  tear, 

In  oar  opposM  paths  to  persevm 

Go  thou  to  East,  I  West. 

We  will  not  say 

There's  any  hope,  it  is  so  far  away, 
^ut,  O,  my  Best, 
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When  the  one  darling  of  our  widowheady 
The  narsHpg  Giiefy 
Is  deady 

And  DO  dews  Mar  our  tjtB 

To  see  the  peach-hloom  come  m  efening  skie% 

Pcfdisiioe  ntty^ 

Where  now  this  night  is  day, 

And  eren  through  faith  of  still  averted  feet, 

Making  fidi  circle  of  our  banisiiment, 

A  mazM  meet ; 

The  bitter  journey  to  the  bourne  so  sweet 
Seasoning  the  termless  fSeast  of  our  content 
tens  of  recognition  never  dry. 


SYDNEY  DOBELL 
7^/.  Tic  Ballad  of  Keith  of  Havelston 

tSH-i>74 

HTHE  nmrroor  of  the  nonnnng  ^ost 

That  keeps  the  shadowy  kinesi 
<0  Kdth  of  Ravelstony 
The  sorrows  of  thy  line!* 

Ravelston,  RaTelstoo, 

The  merry  path  that  leads 
Down  the  golden  morning  hill. 
And  thro*  the  silver  meads } 

Ravelston,  Ravclston, 

The  stile  beneath  the  tree, 
The  maid  that  kept  her  mother's  lins^ 

The  aoog  that  aaxig  she! 
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She  sang  her  song,  she  kept  her  khi^ 

She  sat  beneath  the  thom. 
When  Andrew  Keith  of  RavdsKMi 

Rode  thro'  the  Monday  monk 

His  henchmen  sing,  his  hmk-bdb  na§, 

His  belted  jewels  shine; 
O  Keith  of  Ravelstoo, 

The  sorrows  of  ihy  line! 

Year  after  year,  where  Andrew  came, 
Comes  evening  down  the  glade, 

And  still  there  sits  a  mcwnshine  ghost 
Where  sat  the  sunshine  maid. 

Her  misty  hair  is  faint  and  fair. 
She  keeps  the  shadowy  kine; 

0  Keith  of  Ravelston, 
The  sonows  of  thy  line! 

1  ky  my  hand  upon  die  stile^ 
The  stile  is  lone  and  cold, 

The  bnrnie  that  goe^  babbling  by 
Says  naught  that  can  be  tohL 

Yet,  stranger !  here,  from  year  to  ycai| 

She  keeps  her  shadowy  kine; 

O  Keith  of  Ravelston, 
The  sorrows  of  thy  linei 

Step  out  three  steps,  where  Andrew  stood— 

Why  blanch  thy  cheeks  for  fear? 
The  ancient  stUe  is  not  alone, 
not  the  bum  I  hearl 
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She  makes  her  immemorial  moan, 
She  keeps  her  shadowy  kine; 

O  Keith  of  Ravelston, 
The  sorrows  of  thy  line! 

766.  Return  / 

ETURN,  return !  all  night  my  lamp  is  burning, 
^   All  night,  like  it,  my  wide  eyes  watch  and  burn ; 
Like  it,  I  fade  and  pale,  when  day  returning 
Bears  witness  that  the  absent  can  return, 
Return,  return. 

Like  it,  I  lessen  with  a  lengthening  sadness, 
Like  it,  I  bum  to  waste  and  waste  to  bum, 
Like  it,  I  spend  the  golden  oil  of  gladness 
To  feed  the  sorrowy  signal  for  return, 
Return,  return. 

Like  it,  like  it,  whene'er  the  east  wind  sings, 
I  bend  and  shake;  like  it,  I  quake  and  yeam. 
When  Hope's  late  butterflies,  with  whispering  wings, 
Fly  in  out  of  the  dark,  to  fall  and  bum — 
Bum  in  the  watchHre  of  retum, 
Retum,  retum. 

Like  it,  the  very  flame  whereby  I  pine 
Consumes  me  to  its  nature.    While  I  mourn 
My  soul  becomes  a  better  soul  than  mine. 
And  from  its  brightening  beacon  I  discern 
My  starry  love  go  forth  from  me,  and  shine 
Across  the  seas  a  path  for  thy  retum, 
Retum,  retvun. 

Retum,  retum  !  all  night  I  see  it  bum, 
All  night  it  prays  like  me,  axKl  lifts  a  twia 
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Of  paling  V^^Z  hands  that  meet  and  yearn-* 
Yearn  to  the  impleaded  akiea  for  thy  retum. 
Day,  like  a  goldeo  fetter,  locks  them  tn. 
And  wans  the  light  that  withers,  tho*  tt  bun 

As  warmly  still  for  thy  return ; 
Still  thro'  the  splendid  load  uplifts  the  thlQ 
Pale,  paler,  palest  patience  that  can  learn 
Naught  but  that  votive  sign  for  thy  return- 
That  single  suppliant  sign  for  thy  return, 
Return,  return* 

Return,  retum !  lest  haply,  love,  or  e*ef 
Thou  touch  the  lamp  the  light  have  ceased  to  boniy 
And  thou,  who  thro'  the  window  didst  discern 
The  wonted  flame,  shalt  reach  the  topmost  stair 

To  find  no  wide  eyes  watching  theire, 
No  withered  welcome  watdiig  thy  letm! 
A  passing  ghost,  a  smoke-wreath  in  the  air. 
The  flameiess  ashes,  and  the  sonlless  nm, 
Warm  with  die  famished  fire  that  lived  to  hiinH>- 
Bum  out  its  lingering  life  for  thy  retum, 
Its  last  of  lingering  life  for  thy  return, 
Its  last  of  lingering  life  to  light  thy  late  return, 
Return,  return. 

j4  Cbantcd  Cklendar 

tJIRST  came  the  primrose, 
*     On  the  bank  high. 
Like  a  maiden  looking  forth 
From  the  window  of  a  tower 
When  the  battle  rolls  behnr, 
So  look'd  shc^ 
And  saw  the  stonns  go  fay 
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Then  came  the  wind-flower 
In  the  valley  left  behind, 
As  a  wounded  maiden,  {lale 
With  purple  streaki  of  woe, 
When  the  battle  km  raU'd  bf 
Wiodm  to  and  jro^ 
80  totiei'd  thCf 
DisbmilM  ki  flie  wmmL 

Then  came  tlie  daisies. 
On  the  first  of  May, 
Like  a  banncrM  show*s  advance 
While  the  crowd  runs  by  the  way, 
Wilk  left  thousand  flowm  iboul  ihtm  tfacy  cane  tvQopifig 
through  the  fields. 

At  a  htif^  pcoplfc  com^ 

80  cMBe  theft 

As  a  happy  people  copie 

When  the  war  has  roll'd  away, 

With  dance  and  labor,  pipe  and  diuni, 

And  all  make  holiday. 

Then  came  the  cowslip, 

Like  a  dancer  iQ  the  hitf 

She  spread  her  fittfe  naS  of  grten. 

And  00  it  danoed  she. 

Wkli  a  fiUei  bomid  dboot  ber  koar, 

A  fillet  ttnsKl  her  happy  hmv, 

A  golden  fillet  round  her  brow. 

And  rubies  in  her  hair. 
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768.  Laus  Deo 

T  N  the  hall  the  coffin  waits,  and  the  idle  armourer  staods. 

At  his  belt  the  coffin  oaflsi  and  the  hanuncr  in  his  hmi^ 
The  bed  of  state  is  himg  whh  cnpe^tfae  ffaad  old  bed 

where  she  was  wed — 
And  like  an  upright  corpse  she  sitteth  gazmg  dumbly  at  tiie  hA 
Hour  by  hour  her  serving-men  enter  by  the  curtain'd  door. 
And  With  steps  of  muffled  woe  pass  breathless  o'er  the 

silent  floor, 

And  marshal  mutely  round,  and  look  frcun  each  to  each 

with  eyelids  red; 
*Touch  him  oo^'  she  shrieked  and  cried,  ^be  is  hat  aevif 

deadi' 

*0  my  own  dear  mistress,'  the  andeot  Nnrae  did  ssf, 

*  Seven  loi^  dsjfs  and  seven  long  nights  yon  have  wraicM 

him  where  he  lay.* 

*  Seven  long  days  and  seven  long  nights,*  the  hoar}-  Stewa^ri  i^i. 
'  Seven   long  days  and  seven  long  nights,'  groaned  the 

Warrener  gray ; 
'Seven/  said  the  old  Henchman,  and  bow'd  his  aged  heid; 

*  On  your  lives  I '  she  shriek'd  and  cried,  'he  is  but  newly  deadi' 

Then  a  father  Priest  they  sought, 

The  Priest  that  tanght  her  all  she  kanr. 

And  diey  told  hun  of  her  loss* 

*For  she  is  infld  and  sweet  of  wiO, 

She  loved  htm,  and  his  wads  m  peace, 

And  he  shall  heal  her  ill.* 

But  her  watch  she  did  not  cease. 

He  bless'd  her  where  she  sat  distraught. 

And  show'd  her  holy  cross, — 

The  cross  she  kiss'd  from  year  to  year— • 
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But  she  neither  saw  nor  heard  | 
And  said  he  in  her  deaf  ear 
All  he  had  been  wont  to  teach, 
All  she  had  been  fond  to  hear, 

prayer,  and  flolentn  speech| 
But  she  answered  not  a  word. 
Only  when  he  turn'd  to  speak  with  those  who  wept  about 
the  bed, 

*  On  your  lives !  *  she  shriek'd  and  cried,  *hc  is  but  newly  deadl  * 
Then  bow  sadly  he  tum*d  from  her,  it  were  wonderful  to  tell, 
And  he  stood  beside  the  death-bed  as  by  one  who  slumbers  weU, 
And  he  leanM  o'er  him  who  1^  thcfe^  and  in  cantioiis 

whiqier  low, 

*He  is  not  dead,  hot  sleepeth,*  said  the  Priest^  and  smooth'd 
hb  blow. 

*  Sleepeth  ? '  and  she,  looking  up,  and  the  son  rose  in  her  lace ! 

*  He  must  be  better  than  I  thought,  for  the  sleep  is  very  sound.* 

•He  is  hotter,'  s<iid  the  Priest,  and  call'd  her  nKiidons  round. 
With  them  came  that  ancient  dame  who  nursed  her  wiien 
a  chiid ; 

'O  Nurse! '  she  sigh'd,  'O  Nurse!'  she  cried,  'O  Niusel' 
and  then  she  snuled. 

And  then  she  wept ;  with  that  they  dnw 

Abooi  hcr»  as  of  old| 

Her  dying  eyes  were  sweet  and  falw^ 

Her  trembling  touch  was  ooldi 

But  she  said,  *My  maidens  true, 

No  more  uecping  nnd  well -away  J 

Let  them  kill  the  feast. 

I  would  be  hajipy  in  niy  soul. 

**He  is  better,"  saith  the  Priest  | 

He  did  but  sleep  the  weaij  day. 

And  will  waken  whole. 
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Caixy  me  to  his  dear  side, 

And  let  the  hails  be  trimi 

Whistly,  whistly/  said  the, 

*I  im  van  vkh  watdui^  and  mH, 

He  iDiisk  not  wake  to  m  me 

Let  me  sleep  with  him. 

See  you  keep  the  tryst  for  me^ 

I  would  rest  till  he  awake 

And  rise  up  like  a  bride. 

But  whistly,  whistly  ! '  said  she, 

*Yet  rejoice  your  Lord  doth  hirei 

And  (or  His  dear  sake 

Say  lam^  Dmme* 

Siknt  t3iey  cast  down  their  eye% 

And  eveiy  bieast  a  sob  did  rive^ 

She  lifted  her  in  wild  auprise 

And  they  dared  not  disobey. 
^Laus  Deo*  said  the  Steward,  hoary  wlicn  ber  days  woe  aev; 
^Laus  Deo^  said  die  Warrener,  whiter  than  the  wanca  sMIi 
^Laus  Dcoy  the  bald  Henchnian,  who  had  aorsed  hff  • 
his  knee. 

The  old  Nurse  moved  her  lips  in  vattt| 
And  she  stood  among  the  uaia 
Like  a  dead  tree  shaking  dew* 
Then  the  Priest  he  softly  sMpi 
Midway  m  the  little  band, 
And  he  took  the  Lad/s  hand* 
^Lmti  Deo*  he  said  aloud, 
^  Laus  Deo*  they  said  again. 
Yet  as^ain,  and  yet  again, 
Humbly  cross'd  and  lowly  bow*dy 
Till  in  wont  and  fear  it  rOSe 
To  the  Sabbath  stcaiOi 
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But  she  neither  turn'd  her  head 
Nor  *Whislly,  whistly,'  said  she. 
Her  hands  were  folded  as  in  grace^ 
We  bid  her  with  her  radent  noe 
And  an  the  ▼Ulage  wept. 


WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM 

76 jf.  The  Fairies 

UP  the  airy  mountain, 
Down  the  rushy  glc% 
Wf  daren't  go  a-hunting 
For  fear  of  little  men| 
Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Troopbg  all  together; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 
And  white  owl's  fieather! 

Down  along  the  rocky  shore 

Some  make  their  home, 
They  life  00  crispy  pancakes 

Of  ydlow  tide^foam; 
Some  in  the  reeds 

Of  ihc  black  mountain  kke. 
With  frogs  for  their  watch-dogs, 

AU  night  awake. 

High  on  the  hill-top 
The  old  King  sits  ; 

He  is  now  so  old  and  gmy 
He's  nigh  km  his  wks. 


"WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM 

With  a  bridge  of  wlitte  mist 

ColurobkiJt  he  crosscii 
Ott  his  itatiely  jomneyB 

From  S&BKkngim  to  RosnI} 
Or  going  up  with  mnaic 

On  cold  fltarry  nights 
To  sup  with  tlie  Queen 

Of  the  gay  Northern  Lights. 

They  stole  little  Bridget 

For  sefeo  yeais  long  ; 
When  she  came  down  ag;atn 

Her  friends  were  all  gone. 
They  took  her  lightly  back, 

Between  the  night  and  morrow, 
They  thought  that  she  was  fast  aslccj^ 

But  she  was  dead  with  sorrow* 
They  have  kept  her  ever  since 

Deep  within  the  lakci 
On  a  bed  of  flag-leayes. 

Watching  till  she  wake,  * 

By  the  craggy  hiil-side, 

Through  the  mosses  bare, 
They  have  planted  thorn-trees 

For  pleasure  here  and  theie. 
If  any  man  so  daring 

As  dig  them  up  in  spite^ 
He  shall  find  their  shaipest  thmos 

In  his  bed  at  night. 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen. 
We  daren't  go  a-hustiiiig 

For  fear  of  little  men  i 
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Wee  foU^  good  folk, 
Tfoopbg  all  togethcri 

GiM  jackety  lod  ca^ 
And  wittte  owl's  tebfrf 

GEORGE  MAC  DONALD 
779.  That  Hofy  Thing 


HHY  all  were  looking  for  a  kii^ 


^     To  sltj  their  foes  and  lift  them  lugh» 
Thoo  camX  •  little  haby  diif^ 
That  made  a  woman  cry. 

O  Son  of  Man,  to  right  my  lot 

Naught  bat  Thy  presence  can  afail; 
Yet  00  the  road  Thy  wheels  are  Dot| 
Nor  on  the  sea  Hiy  aatl  I 

My  how  or  when  Thou  wilt  not  heed, 

But  come  down  Thine  own  secret  stair, 
That  Thou  mayst  answer  all  my  need— 
Yea,  eveiy  bygone  pnyer. 


DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI 

77U        The  BUsskd  ^mmd 


*     From  the  gold  bar  of  Heatens 
Her  blue  gra?e  eyes  were  deeper  mnch 

Than  a  deep  water,  even. 
She  had  thtv  liiiea  in  her  hand. 
And  the  stars  b  her  hair  wtie  aeten. 
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Her  nktf  ungirt  fiom  dasp  to  Iwnii 

No  wfOQg^  flowers  did  idoni, 
But  a  while  row  of  Mufs  gift 

Od  tlie  neck  meelfy  won; 
And  her  hair,  lying  down  her  back, 

Was  yellow  like  ripe  coro. 

HerseemM  she  scarce  had  been  a  dMf 

One  of  God's  choristers; 
The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 

From  that  still  look  of  her?  ; 
Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  daj 

Had  counted  as  ten  years. 

(To  ah^  it  is  ten  years  of  years: 

•  •  .  Yet  now,  here  in  this  place, 
Surely  she  lean'd  oVr  me, — her  hair 

all  about  my  fiice.  •  •  .  j 
Nothing:  the  Antomn-fall  of  kaici. 

Hie  whole  year  sets  apace.) 

It  was  the  terrace  of  Go^s  house 

That  she  was  standing  on, — 
By  God  bailt  over  the  sheer  depth 

In  which  Space  is  begun ; 
So  high,  that  lookin^t;  downward  tbeQC^ 
She  scarce  could  see  the  sun. 

It  Ires  from  Heaven  across  the  iiood 

Of  ether,  as  a  bridge. 
Beneath,  the  tides  of  day  and  nigjit 

With  flame  and  darkness  ridge 
The  void,  as  low  as  where  this  eaidl 

Spins  like  a  ftetfU  midge* 
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But  in  those  tiictS|  with  her,  it  vat 

The  peace  of  utter  Hglbt 
And  aileiice*   For  od  breeze  may  stir 

Along  the  aieady  ffigfal 
Of  aeiaphiiii;  no  echo  thcfe. 

Beyond  all  depth  or  height. 

Heard  hardly,  some  of  her  new  fiiend% 

Playing  at  holy  games, 
Spiikc,  gcntlt-mouth'd,  among  themselves, 

Their  yirginal  chaste  names; 
And  the  souls,  mounting  up  to  God, 

Went  by  her  like  thin  Barnes. 

And  still  she  bow'd  herself,  and  stoop'd 

Into  the  vast  waste  calm; 
Till  her  bosom's  pressure  must  have  made 

The  bar  she  Ican'd  on  wann. 
And  the  KKea  hy  as  if  asleep 

Along  her  bended  amu 

Prom  the  listt  InU  of  Hcnven,  she  saw 

Time,  liite  a  pulae^  shake  fierce 
Thmg^  all  the  worlds.   Her  gaae  still  strove^ 

In  that  steep  gulf,  to  pierce 
The  swarm ;  and  then  she  spoke,  as  when 
The  stars  sang  in  their  spheres. 

*I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  roc, 

For  he  will  come,'  she  said. 
*Have  I  not  pray'd  in  solemn  Heaven? 

On  earthy  hn  he  not  pray'd? 
Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  sticngMi? 

And  shaU  I  M  tbmdl 
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'When  round  his  head  the  aureole  din^ 

And  he  is  clothed  ia  whke, 
I'll  take  kis  hady  and  go  with  him 

To  the  deep  wtlls  of  ligbt, 
And  we  will  iiep  down  as  to  e  emm 

Aod  bathe  there  in  God^s  a^gbt. 

<We  two  will  stand  beside  thai  shoM^ 

Occult,  wtthhdd,  amod, 

Whose  lamps  tremble  continually 
With  prayer  seat  up  to  God; 

And  where  each  need,  reveal'd,  expects 
Its  patient  period. 

•  We  two  will  lie  i*  the  shadow  of 

That  living  mystic  tree 
Within  whose  secret  growth  the  Doie 

Sometimes  is  felt  to  be, 
While  every  leaf  that  His  pliaacs  tonch 

Saith  His  name  audibly* 

*  And  I  myself  wfll  teach  to  him»— 

I  royself,  lyi^g  so»— 
The  ao^gs  I  sing  hoe;  which  Us  motth 
Shall  pause  i%  hush*d  and  abw. 

Finding  some  knowledge  at  each  pause, 
Aad  some  new  thing  to  know.' 

(Alas!  to  Ifcr  wise  simple  mind 

These  things  were  all  but  known 
Before:  they  trembled  on  her  sense,— 

Her  voice  had  caught  their  tQUSm 
Alas  for  lonely  Heaven!  Abs 

For  life  wrong,  ont  alanei 
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Alas,  and  though  the  end  were  reach'd?  .  •  • 

Was  thy  part  understood 
Or  borne  in  trust?   And  for  her  sake 

Shall  this  too  be  found  good  ? — 
May  the  close  lips  that  knew  not  prayer 

Praise  ever,  though  they  would?) 

*We  two,'  she  said,  *will  seek  the  groves 

Where  the  lady  Mary  is, 
With  her  five  handmaidens,  whose  names 

Are  five  sweet  symphonies:— 
Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 

Margaret  and  Rosalys. 

*  Circle-wise  sit  they,  with  bound  locks 

And  bosoms  covered ; 
Into  the  fine  cloth,  white  like  flame, 

Weaving  the  golden  thread, 
To  fashion  the  birth-robes  for  them 

Who  are  just  born,  being  dead. 

*He  shall  fear,  haply,  and  be  dumb. 

Then  I  will  lay  my  cheek 
To  his,  and  tell  about  our  love. 

Not  once  abash'd  or  weak: 
And  the  dear  Mother  will  approve 

My  pride,  and  let  me  speak. 

*  Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand  in  hand. 

To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 
Kneel — the  unnumber'd  solemn  heads 

Bow'd  with  their  aureoles: 
And  Angels,  meeting  us,  shall  sing 

To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 
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«Thefe  wiU  I  ask  of  Christ  tlx  Lend 
Thus  mach  for  him  and  me:— 

To  have  more  blessing  than  on  eaich 
In  nowise  $  but  «o  be 

As  then  we  were, — being  as  then 
At  peace.    Yea,  venly. 

'  Yea,  v  erily  ;  when  he  is  come 
We  will  do  thus  and  thus: 

Till  this  my  vigil  seem  <|aifee  stnnge 
And  almost  fabulous; 

We  two  will  live  at  once,  one  life} 
^^^^ttd  jp^sfl^s^p  ^k^iifl]!  ^^iv 


She  gazed,  and  listen'd,  and  then  said^ 
Less  sad  of  speech  than  nuld, — 

*AI1  this  is  when  he  comes.'    She  oeaseds 
The  light  thriU'd  past  her,  fiU'd 

With  Ang^  in  strong  level  lapse. 
Her  eyes  piay'd,  and  she  smiled* 


(I  saw  her  smile.)   But  soon  their 
Was  vague  'mid  the  poised  qihera. 

And  then  she  cast  her  anns  aloxig 

The  golden  barriers, 
And  laid  her  face  between  her  haodsi 

And  wept,    (I  heaid  her  icifs.) 
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772.         Love  in  the  f^aiiey 

T  TNDER  yonder  beech-tree  single  on  the  ^rcen-sward, 

Couch'd  with  her  arms  behind  her  golden  heftd^ 
Knees  and  tresses  folded  to  slip  and  ripple  idly. 

Lies  my  young  love  sleeping  io  the  shade. 
Had  I  the  heart  to  slide  an  ano  beneath  her, 

Pms  her  paitiDg  lips  aa  her  waiat  I  g^ithcr  aloW| 
Waking  in  amazement  she  could  not  but  embrace  me: 

Then  wodd  she  hold  me  and  never  let  me  go  I 

•  *  • 

Shy  as  the  s<iuirrel  and  wayward  as  the  swallow^ 
Swift  as  the  swallow  along  the  river's  light 

drdedng  the  surface  to  meet  his  mtnor^d  winglets, 
Fleeter  she  seems  m  her  stay  than  in  her  flight 

Shy  as  the  squirrel  that  leaps  among  the  pine-tops, 

Wayward  as  the  swallow  overhead  at  ^ct  of  sun, 
i>hc     htim  I  love  is  hiird  to  catch  aad  conquer, 

Hard,  but  O  the  glory  of  the  winning  were  she  won  1 

•  •  • 

When  her  mother  tends  her  before  the  laughing  mirror, 

Tying  up  her  lacrs,  looping  up  her  hair, 
Often  she  tlunks,  were  this  wild  thing  wedded, 

Mure  love  should  I  have,  and  much  less  care. 
When  her  mother  tends  her  before  the  lighted  minOTy 

Loosening  her  laces,  combing  down  her  curls, 
Often  she  thinks,  were  this  wild  thing  wedded, 

I  should  miss  but  one  for  many  boys  and  girls. 

•  •  • 
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Heart]ess  she  is  as  the  shadow  in  the  meadows 
Flying  to  the  hills  on  a  blue  and  breezy  noon. 

No^  she  tt  athirsi  and  drinking  up  her  wonder: 
Earth  to  her  is  young  as  the  slip  of  the  new  omoo. 

Deals  she  an  unkindnessi  *tis  but  her  rapid  measure^ 
Even  as  in  a  dance;  and  her  smile  can  heal  no  less: 

Like  the  swinging  May>cloud  that  pelts  the  flowers  wish 
hailstones 

Off  a  sunny  border,  she  was  made  to  bruise  and  bicss. 

•  •  • 

Lovely  are  the  carves  of  the  white  owi  sweeping 
Wavy  in  the  dusk  lit  by  one  krge  star. 

Lone  on  the  fir-branch,  his  rattle-note  onvaried, 
Brooding  o'er  the  gloom,  spins  the  brown  evijar. 

Darker  grows  the  valley,  more  and  more  forgetting: 
So  were  it  with  me  if  forgetting  couid  be  will  d. 

Tell  the  grassy  hollow  that  holds  the  bubbling  weU-sfOfl^ 
Teil  it  to  fbiget  the  source  that  keeps  it  fiU'd. 

•  •  « 

Stepping  down  the  hill  with  her  Uir  companions, 

Arm  in  arm,  all  against  the  raying  West, 
Bcldly  she  sing*;,  to  the  merry  tunc  she  marches^ 

Brave  is  her  shape,  and  sweeter  unpossessed. 
Sweeter,  for  she  is  what  my  heart  first  awaking 

Whisper'd  the  world  was;  morning  light  is  she. 
Love  thit  so  desires  would  fain  keep  her  chaqgefasi; 

Fain  would  flmg  the  oet|  and  ^io  have  her  free. 

•  •  • 

Happy  happy  time,  when  the  white  star  hovers 
Low  over  dim  fields  fresh  with  bloomy  dew, 

Near  the  face  of  dawn,  that  draws  athwart  the  darkaess 
Threading  it  with  colour,  like  wwbeifies  the  yew. 
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"X^hicker  crowd  the  shades  as  the  grave  East  deepens 
Glowing,  and  with  criinson  a  long  cloud  swells. 

Maiden  still  the  morn  is;  and  stringe  she  ts^  and  secret; 
Stiange  faer  eyes;  her  cheeks  are  cold  as  cold  sea-shells. 

•  •  * 

Sunrays,  leaning  od  our  southern  hill*;  and  lighting 

Wild  cioud-mountains  that  drag  the  hiUs  along, 
Oft  ends  the  day  of  your  shifting  hnlliant  laughter 

QuU  as  a  dull  hct  frowning  on  a  song. 
A  jf  but  shows  the  South-west  a  iipple-feather*d  bosom 

Blown  to  silver  while  the  clouds  are  shaken  and  ascend 
Scaling  the  mid-heaTcns  as  they  stream,  there  comes  a  sunset 

Rich,  deep  like  lo?e  in  beautj  without  end. 

•  •  • 

When  at  dawn  she  sigfis,  and  like  an  infant  to  the  window 

Turns  gmve  eyes  craving  light,  released  from  dreams, 
Bcantiiial  she  looks,  like  a  white  water-lily 

Bursting  out  of  bud  in  havens  of  the  streams. 
When  from  bed  she  rises  clothed  from  neck  to  ankle 

In  her  long  nightgown  sweet  as  boughs  of  May, 
JBeautiful  she  looks,  like  a  uli  g.nden-lily 

Pore  from  the  night,  and  splendid  for  the  day. 

•  •  • 

Mother  of  the  dews,  daik  eye-lashed  twilight, 
L»ow-l]dded  twthght,  o'er  the  valley's  brim. 

Rounding  on  thy  breast  sings  the  dew-delighted  skylark, 
CIt  ir  as  tliough  the  dewdrops  had  their  voice  in  him, 

Hidden  where  the  rose  flash  drinks  the  rayless  planet. 
Fountain-full  iic  jx)urs  the  spraying  fount;iin-«howcrs» 

Let  me  hear  her  laughter,  I  would  have  her  ever 
Cool  as  dew  in  twi^gfat,  the  lark  above  the  flowers. 
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VU  the  girls  are  ool  with  their  baskets  for  the  primroK; 

Up  UoeSy  woods  through,  they  troop  in  joyfb]  faaods. 
My  sweet  leads :  she  knows  not  why,  but  now  she  lotes^ 

Eyes  the  bent  anemones,  and  hangs  her  hands. 

Such  a  look  will  tell  that  the  violets  are  peeping, 

Coniirig  the  rose:  and  unaware  a  cry 
Springs  in  her  bosom  for  odours  and  for  colour, 
Covm  aod  the  nightiog^^  shm  knows  not  why. 

•  •  • 

KerchiePd  head  and  chin  she  darts  bciwcen  her  tulips^ 

Streaming  like  a  willow  gray  in  arrowy  rain  : 
Some  bend  beaten  cheek  to  gravel,  and  their  angel 

She  will  be;  she  lifts  them,  and  on  she  speeds  a^iiL 
Black  the  driving  raindoud  breasts  the  iron  gateway: 

She  is  fofth  to  cheer  a  neighboor  lacking  mirth. 
So  when  sky  and  grass  met  rolling  dumb  for  tfannder 

Saw  I  once  a  white  dorei  sole  light  of  earth. 

•  •  • 

Prim  little  scholars  are  the  flowers  of  her  g^udeo. 

Trained  to  stand  in  rows,  and  asking  if  they  pksse. 
I  might  love  them  well  but  for  loving  more  the  wild  oots: 

O  my  wild  ones !  they  tell  me  more  than  these. 
You,  my  wild  one,  you  tell  of  honied  field-rose, 

Violet,  blushing  eglantine  in  life;  and  even  as  they, 
They  by  the  wayside  are  earnest  of  your  goodness, 

You  are  of  life's,  on  the  banks  that  line  the  way. 

•  *  • 

Peering  at  her  chamber  the  white  crowns  the  red  rosc^ 
Jasmine  winds  the  porch  with  stars  two  and  thiee. 

Parted  is  the  wmdow ;  she  sleeps ;  the  starry  jasmioe 
Breathes  a  failiog  breath  that  cacties  thoughts  of  me. 
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Sweeter  unpos«cssM,  h^\c  1  s^i       her  my  Ts^csrjtstl 
Not  while  she  sleeps  :  while  she  sleep?  the  hmnot 

JLuring  her  to  lore ;  she  sleeps  ;   the  stirry  j^sr 
£ears  me  to  her  piUov  aoder  whkc  ros/t-wmsbsim 


Ydkvw  wiiii  birdfboMiclbO  Mt  the  gras-^nksf 

Yellow  with  ciDqnefoU  of  the  dew-gray  leaf; 
Yellow  with  stonccrop;  the  moss-mocnds  ixr  y 

Blue-neck\i  the  wheat  sways,  rt^.lrrrin^  to  the  f^jcaf. 
Green-yellow,  bursts  from  the  c^-'-^  the  hr^ghing  y*^-?; 

Sharp  as  a  sickle  is  the  edge  of  shade  am 
Earth  in  her  heart  laughs  hwfciag  A  the  heitettt^ 

TUokHig  of  the  hvmt:  I  look       tl«ih  ^ 


This  I  may  know :  her  dressing  and  usdm*^jf 

Such  a  change  li^ht  shoi^s  ts  when  the  *•?  *:ori 
Shift  from  cloud  to  mooohght ;  or  edgirg  orer  ^^-y^^^r^ 

Slips  a  ray  of  900;  or  svecptof  ioto  port 
White  sails  fbrl ;  or  on  the  <naB  bonkis 

White  asb  lean  aloag  the  wfcs  kapiof 
vismjiis  01  ner  loow  oeioie  ne^  ow  irvMi  cjfetijpv 

Goiided  she  vodd  be  like  the  sob  vcvr  she  ml 


Front  door  and  back  of  the  rrois'd  old  farmhooie 

Open  with  the  mom,  and  in  a  breezy  link 
Freshly  spsridcs  garden  to  stripe^shadow'd  orchard, 

\jrReo  scioss  m  mi  wneie  oo  sna  tne  nutnoiwn  wum» 
Bvsf  in  the  fms  the  early  urn  of 

Swanns^  and  the  blachfaM's  okOov 
Call  my  dailtng  up  with  voood  aad  rosoiih  chaUeoge  i 

Quaintest,  richest  caral  of  all  the  singing  throats! 
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Cool  was  the  modsSde;  cool  ts  lier  while  dnry 

K.€C|niig  sweet  the  cietBi"|>iii{  aod  there       hof%  irai 
sdiool, 

Cnckettng  belowi  nish*d  brown  and  red  ^th  siualaae; 
O  the  dark  tmshiceiice  of  the  deep-eyed  cool ! 

Spying  from  the  farm,  herself  she  fetch "d  ^  piichcr 
Full  ot  niilk,  and  tilted  tor  each  in  turn  the  beak* 

Then  a  little  fellow,  raouth  up  and  on  tiptoe, 

Said,  ^  I  will  kiss  you ' :  she  iaugh'd  and  kan'd  check 

•  *  * 

Doves  of  the  fir-wood  wailing  high  our  red  roof 
Through  the  long  noon  coo,  croooing  through  the  ota 

Loose  droop  the  leaves,  and  down  the  sletjy  road  war 
Son^ctinies  pipes  a  chafHnch ;  loose  djoops  the  biue. 

Cows  riap  a  slow  tail  knee-deep  in  the  river, 
Breathless,  given  up  to  sun  and  gnat  and  By. 

Nowhere  is  she  seen;  and  if  I  see  her  nowhere, 
Lightning  nay  comc^  stnight  lains  and  ^ger  diy. 

•  •  • 

O  the  golden  sheaf,  the  rustling  treasure-armfui  1 

O  the  nutbrown  tresses  nodding  interlaced! 
O  the  treasure-tres'^es  one  another  over 

Nodding  !    O  the  girdle  slack  about  the  waist ! 
Slain  are  the  poppies  that  shot  their  random  scarlet 

Quick  amid  the  wheat-ears:  wound  aboot  the  wus^ 
Gather'd,  see  these  brides  of  Earth  one  bhish  of  ifeaoi! 

O  the  mithrown  tresses  nodding  hiterlaoedl 

•  •  • 

Large  and  smoky  red  the  sun's  cold  disk  drops, 
Clipp'd  by  naked  hills,  on  violet  shaded  snow: 

Eastward  large  and  still  lights  up  a  bower  of  moonriiCi 
Whence  at  her  leisure  st^  the  moon  aglow* 
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Nightkog  OD  bitck  print-bnncfacs  our  beech-tree 
Gazes  tn  tbU  wliiteoeas:  niglitloDg  could  1. 
Here  may  fife  on  death  or  death  on  life  be  pamted. 

Let  me  clasp  her  soul  to  know  she  cannot  die ! 

•  •  • 

Gossips  count  her  faults;  they  scour  a  narrow  chamber 

Where  there  is  no  window,  read  not  heaven  or  her* 
*Whea  she  was  a  tiny/  one  agM  woman  quavers, 

Pkcks  at  my  heart  and  leads  me  by  the  ear. 
Faults  she  had  once  as  she  leam'd  to  run  and  tumbkNl; 

Faults  of  feature  some  see,  beauty  not  complete. 
Yet,  g(X)ii  possips,  beauiy  that  ni.ikes  holy 

Earth  and  au^,  may  have  faults  from  head  to  feet. 

•  •  • 

Hither  she  comes ;  she  comes  to  me;  she  lingors, 
Deepens  her  brown  eyebrows,  while  in  new  surprise 

High  rise  the  lashes  in  wonder  of  a  stranger; 

Yet  am  I  the  light  and  living  oi  her  t-yes. 
Sonictljog  friends  h:ivc  told  her  fills  her  heart  to  brimming. 

Nef^  her  in  her  blushes,  and  wound's  her,  and  tames. — 
Sore  ol  her  haven,  O  hke  a  dove  alightiogi 

Anns  up^  she  dropp'd:  our  souls  were  in  our  names. 

•  •  • 

Soon  will  she  lie  like  a  white  frost  sunrise. 

Yellow  oats  and  brown  wheat,  Uiilcy  pale  as  rye, 
Lrong  since  your  sheaves  have  yielded  to  the  thresher. 

Felt  the  girdle  loosen'd,  seen  the  tresses  liy. 
Soon  will  she  lie  like  a  blood-red  sunset. 

Swift  with  the  to-morrow,  green-wing'd  Spring! 
Sing  from  the  South-west^  bring  her  back  the  truants, 

Nightiogye  aod  swallow,  song  and  dipping  wing. 

•  •  • 
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Soft  new  beech-leaves,  up  to  beamy  April 

Spreading  bough  oo  bough  a  primrose  roount^  jm 
Lucid  in  the  qooq,  raise  lilies  to  the  skyfields, 

Youngest  green  tnnsfiiBed  to  silver  shbiog  thraaglb: 
Fairer  than  the  lily,  than  the  wild  white  cheny: 

Fair  as  in  image  my  sen^  love  appears 
Borne  to  me  by  dreams  when  dawn  is  at  my  eyelids: 

Fair  as  in  the  flesh  she  swims  to  me  on  tears. 

•       •  ♦ 

Could  I  iiod  a  place  to  be  alone  with  heaven, 

I  would  speak  my  heart  out:  heaven  is  my  needL 
Every  woodland  tree  is  flushing  like  the  dogwood* 

Flashing  like  the  whitebeam,  swaying  like  the  reed. 

Flushing  like  the  dogwood  crimson  in  October; 

Streaming  like  the  flag-recd  South  wc^t  blown; 
Flashing  as  In  gu«^ts  the  ^udden-Iiglued  whitclx^anil 

All  seem  to  know  what  is  for  heaven  alooe. 


77S.       Thabus  with  Admetus 

HEN  by  Zeus  relenting  the  mandate  was  revoked. 
Sentencing  to  exile  the  bright  Sun-God, 
Mindful  were  the  ploughmen  of  who  the  steer  had  yoked, 

Who:  and  what  a  track  ahow'd  the  optumM  sodl 
Mtndfiil  were  the  shepherds^  as  now  the  noon  severe 

Bent  a  bummg  eyebrow  to  brown  evetide^ 
How  the  rustic  flute  drew  the  silver  to  the  ^here^ 
Sbter  of  his  own,  till  her  rays  fell  wide 
God !  of  whom  music 
And  song  and  blood  are  pure, 
The  day  is  never  darkened 
That  had  thee  here  obscure. 
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none,  the  scadct  dcdas  craocli'd  io  ruks : 
Slack  the  thistfe-hoid  pQed  its  dovD-sik  gray : 
Scarce  the  sloirf  lizard  snck'd  boOowB  in  his  flanks: 

Thick  on  spots  of  umbrage  our  drowsed  flocks  lay. 
Sudden  buw*d  the  chestnuts  itci^caU.  i>  uind  'jr;heird. 

Lengthened  ran  the  grasses,  Lbe  &ky  grew  sLuf : 
Then  amid  a  swift  flight  of  wing'd  Swtrd  whiter  ai  ctirdy 
Ckac  of  limb  a  Youth  smote  the  siaster's  ^aie» 
God !  of  iriMxn  music 
And  song  and  hlood  are  pwc^ 
The  day  ia  netcr  daikcn'd 
That  had  thee  here  ofaKtae. 


Water,  first  of  »ng«9,  o'er  rocky  mount  aod 
Fint  of  earthly  atngeiii  the  aan^oved  nil, 
Sai^  of  hini|  and  flooded  the  iipples  on  the  lecdy 

Seeking  whon  to  vakeo  and  what  caf  fllL 
^Vafeer^  sweetest  soother  to  kiss  a  wound  and  oool^ 

Sweetest  and  divinest,  the  sky-bom  brook, 
Chuckled,  wiih  <i  w iDmnper,  and  midc  a  mmQi-yjnk 

Koood  the  guest  we  welcom^  lije  stna^  hand  shook. 
God  1   of  whom  music 
And  song  and  biood  are  purc^ 
The  day  is  never  dvken'd 
That  had  thee  here  obscnnu 

Many  swarms  of  wild  bees  devrended  on  our  fklds: 

Statelv  stood  the  wb^-,>t-f)k  wrh  h^^ti  ben*  h^gbt 
oi  heart  we  iabottr'd  at  &toniig  mighty  yields, 

Wool  aod  com,  aod  dnsfeers  to  anke  men  cry ! 
Hand-hke  nah'd  the  rinftgr  t  we  stnmg  the  belhdd  skins 

Fhm^  and  at  the  seafi^f  the  Yostk^s  voice  toie  t 
ftifsidlcss  doo^  to  ctf^iJci^  00  fittJo  fifltK  tfacor 

Gende  heaaiies  through  push'd  a  cold  long 
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God  I  of  whom  music 
And  song  and  blood  mre  pare, 
The  day  is  never  darkeii*d 
That  had  thee  heie  obscure. 

Foot  to  fire  in  snowtime  we  trimm'd  the  slender  sh^: 

Often  down  the  pit  spied  the  lean  wolTa  teeth 
Grin  against  his  will,  trapp'd  by  masterstrokes  o£  cnft; 

Helpless  in  his  froth^wrath  as  green  logs  seedie! 
Safe  the  tender  lambs  tugged  the  teats,  and  winter  5pd 

Wlurl'd  before  the  crocus,  the  7ear*s  new  gold. 
Hung  the  hooky  beak  up  aloft,  the  arrowhead 
Redden'd  through  his  feathers  for  our  dear  fold. 
God  !  of  whom  music 
And  song  and  blood  are  pure, 
The  day  is  never  darken'd 
That  had  thee  here  obscure. 

Tales  we  drank  of  giants  at  war  with  gods  aliove: 

Rocks  were  they  to  look  on,  and  earth  climb'd  ar! 

Tales  of  search  for  simples,  and  those  who  sought  of  kit 

Ease  because  the  creature  was  all  too  fair. 
Pleasant  ran  our  thinking  that  while  our  work  \vzs  good, 

Sure  as  fruits  for  sweat  would  the  praise  cooie  hsL 
He  that  wrestled  stoutest  and  tamed  the  biUow-brood 
Danced  in  rings  with  girla^  like  a  aail4^ip'd  nait. 
Godl  of  whom  music 
And  song  and  blood  are  puie^ 
The  day  is  never  darken'd 
That  had  thee  here  obscure. 

Lo,  the  herb  of  healing,  when  opce  the  heib  is  knovii 
Shines  in  shady  woods  bright  as  new-sprung  flanb 

Ere  the  string  was  tightened  we  heard  the  mettow  tim, 
After  he  had  taught  how  the  sweet  soonds  came. 
9^ 
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StretchVi  about  Us  feet,  labour  done,  'twas  as  yoa  see 

Red  pocnegFuiates  tumble  and  burst  hard  rind. 
So  began  cooteoliofi  to  gtve  dd^t  and  be 

Excellent  in  things  aim'd  to  make  life  kind. 
God  !  of  whom  music 
And  fong  and  hlood  arc  pure, 
The  (day  ib  never  darken'd 
That  h^  thee  here  obscure. 

Yon  with  shelly  horns,  rams  !  and,  promontory  goats^ 

You  whose  browsing  beards  dip  in  coldest  dew ! 
Bolls,  that  walk  the  jiastares  in  kingly-flasbing  coats  I 

Laurel,  ivy,  vine,  wreathed  for  feasts  not  kwl 
Yea  that  build  the  shade-roof,  and  you  that  court  the  nys, 

You  that  leap  besprinkling  the  rock  stream-rent: 
He  has  been  our  feUow,  the  morning  of  our  days ; 
Us  he  chose  for  hoosemates,  and  this  way  went. 
God  !  of  whom  music 
And  song  and  blood  are  pure. 
The  day  is  never  darken'd 
That  had  thee  here  obscure* 

774.  Tan//  Spring 

^JOW  tlie  North  wind  ceases, 
*  ^    The  warm  Soutli-west  awakes  | 
Swift  iiy  the  fleeces, 
Thick  the  blossom-flakes. 

Now  hill  to  hill  has  made  the  stride, 
And  distance  waves  the  withoot-endi 
Now  in  the  breast  a  door  flings  widei 
Oar  farthest  smilesi  onr  next  is  fiieod. 
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And  song  of  ED^and's  rush  of  IKoiPeis 
Is  tfak  full  famae  with  mdhnr  stofM^ 
That  spins  the  Uuk  for  shine^  for  ahownsi 
He  drhiks  his  hurried  flight,  and  drops. 

The  stir  in  memory  seem  these  things, 

Which  out  of  moisten'd  turf  and  clay, 

Astrain  for  light  push  patient  ringS| 

Or  leap  to  ^Lud  the  waterway. 

Tis  equal  to  a  wonder  dooe^ 

Whatever  simple  lives  renew 

Their  tricks  beneath  the  father 

As  though  thej  caught  a  hiokea  clue: 

So  hard  was  earth  an  eyewink  back; 

But  now  the  coomxm  life  has  cook^ 

The  blotting  cloud  a  dappled  pack. 

The  grasses  one  vast  underhura. 

A  City  clothed  in  snow  and  soot, 

With  lamps  for  day  in  ghostly  rows, 

Breaks  to  the  scene  of  hosts  afoot| 

The  river  that  reflective  flows: 

And  there  did  fog  down  crypts  of  street 

Pky  spectre  upon  eye  and  mouth: — 

Their  ftces  are  a  glass  to  giest 

This  magic  of  the  whirl  ti  South, 

A  burly  joy  each  creature  swclb 

With  sound  of  its  own  hungry  quest; 

Earth  has  to  fill  her  empty  wells, 

And  speed  the  senice  of  the  nest; 

The  phantom  of  the  snow-wreath  melt. 

That  haunts  the  farmer's  look  abroad, 

Who  sees  what  tomb  a  white  night  both, 

Where  flocks  now  bleat  and  sprouts  the  clod. 

For  mm  Winter  held  her  iim; 
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Across  her  8lqf  lie  laid  bis  hand; 
And  biid  he  scanredf  he  sdfiniM  wonni 

A  sightless  heaven,  a  shaven  land. 
Her  shiveiiiig  Spring  fcign'J  fast  abiecp, 
The  bitten  buds  dared  not  unfold  : 
We  raced  on  roads  2nd  icc  to  keep 
ThoQglit  of  the  g^^i  wc  love  iroiu  cold. 

But  now  the  North  wind  ceases, 
The  warm  South-west  awakes, 
The  heavens  are  out  ia  fleeces, 
And  eaith'i  green  banner  shakes. 


77f*  Love's  Grave 

\y|  ARK  wluTC  the  pressing  wind  shoots  javciin-lik 
Its  skeleton  shadow  on  the  broad-back'd  wave 
Here  is  a  Biting  spot  to  dig  Love's  grave; 
Here  where  the  ponderous  breakers  plunge  and  strike. 
And  dart  their  hissing  tongues  high  up  the  sand; 
In  betring  of  the  ocean,  and  in  sight 
Of  those  ribb'd  wind-streaks  ninning  into  white. 
If  I  the  death  of  Love  had  deeply  planned, 
I  never  could  have  made  tt  half  so  sore, 
A«  by  the  unblest  kisses  which  upbraid 
'V\.v  t\'M-WAkcd  sense;   or  failing  that,  dcgiadcl 
*Tis  nuirning  :  but  no  morning  can  re«^torc 
What  we  have  forfeited.     I  see  no  sin  : 
The  wrong  is  mix'd.    In  tragic  life,  God  wot, 
No  villain  need  be  1    Passions  spin  the  ploi: 
We  are  becray*d  by  what  is  false  within* 
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776.        Lticifer  in  Starlight 

ON  a  starr'd  night  Prince  Ludfier  uprose. 
Tired  of  his  dark  doaiiEiioii  swung  tfae  fiend 
Above  the  roUing  ball  ia  cloud  pait  som*d. 
Where  smnera  hugg'd  their  spectre  of  repose. 

Poor  prey  to  his  hot  fit  of  pride  were  those. 

And  now  upon  his  western  wing  he  lL.:n"d, 

Now  his  huge  bulk  o'er  Afric*s  sands  careen'd, 
Now  the  black  planet  shade w*d  Arctic  snows. 
Soaring  through  wider  zones  that  pnck'd  his  scus 

With  memory  of  the  old  revolt  from  Awe, 
He  reach'd  a  middle  height,  and  at  the  stars, 
Which  are  the  brain  of  heaven,  he  look'd,  and  saoL 
Around  the  andem  track  niarch'd|  tank  on  lanfc, 

The  army  of  unalteraUe  law. 
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777.  Love 

iti^-iasr 

T^HE  fierce  exulting  worlds,  the  motes  in  ra)-s, 
^     The  churlish  thistles,  sccaicd  briers. 
The  wind-swept  blucbtlis  on  the  sunny  braes, 
Down  to  the  central  fires. 

Exist  alike  in  Love.   Love  ta  a  sea 
Filling  all  the  abysaes  dim 

Of  lornest  space,  in  whose  deeps  regally 
Suns  and  their  bright  broods  swini. 

This  mightir  sea  of  Love,  with  wondrous  tides, 

Is  stenily  just  to  sun  and  grain; 
nris  laving  at  this  moment  Saturn's  skles^ 

*T\%  in  my  Uood  and  biain. 
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Ail  tilings  hife  aometliiiig  more  ttnn  barren  nae; 
There  is  a  scent  upon  the  brier, 

A  tremulous  splcaJour  m  Llit;  auiunui  «iewS| 
Cold  morns  are  fringed  with  £re. 

Tiie  cloddfd  c^rth  goes  uj)  in  swcct-brcath'd  floweiS) 

In  music  dies  \>oor  humnn  ^j>cech. 
And  mio  beauty  biuw  iJiose  hearty  of  ours 

When  Lov«  is  bom  ia  each« 

Daisies  are  wliite  upon  the  churchyard  sod, 
Sweet  tears  the  clouds  lean  down  and  gire» 

The  world  is  very  lovely.    O  my  God, 
I  thank  Thee  that  I  livel 

77^*  Bariara 

ON  die  Sabbath-day, 
Through  the  churdiyanl  old  and  gray, 
Over  the  crisp  and  yellow  leaves  I  held  my  rustling  way; 
And  amid  the  words  of  nii  t\:y,  falling  on  my  soul  like  balms, 
'Mid  the  gorgeous  storms  of  music — in  the  mellow  organ- 
calms, 

'Bifid  the  i^ward'Stieamiog  prayers,  and  the  rich  and  solemn 
psalmsi 

I  stood  carelessi  Barfaaca. 

My  heart  was  otherwhere. 
While  the  organ  shook  the  air. 
And  the  priest,  with  outspread  hands,  Uess'd  the  people 
with  a  prayer; 

But  when  rising  to  go  homeward,  with  a  mild  and  sasm- 
like  shine 
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Gkui*d  •  &ce  of  VTf  bcsBty  with  Its  ImsvcjiI]^  ^ 

Gksni'd  and  miali'd  In  «  moment—O  tinfc  ftoe  wm  tmdf 

thine 

Out  of  heaven,  Barbara  1 

O  pallid,  pallid  face  ! 

0  earnest  eyes  of  grace! 

When  last  I  saw  thee,  dearest,  it  was  in  another  place. 
Yo«  came  runniog  forth  to  meet  me  with  mj  lote^g^  oa 
yoor  wnst: 

The  flutter  of  a  loog  white  dress,  then  all  was  lost  in  miit— 
A  purple  stain  of  agony  was  on  the  mouth  I  kias*d| 
That  wild  morningi  Barfaanu 

1  search'd,  in  my  despair, 
Sunny  noon  and  midnight  air ; 

I  could  not  drive  away  the  thought  that  you  were  lingerioj 
there. 

0  many  and  many  a  winter  night  I  sat  when  you  were  goat| 
My  worn  face  buried  in  my  hands,  beside  the  fire  alooe— 
Within  the  dripping  churchyard,  the  rain  on  jov 

stone, 

You  were  deeping,  Barbara. 

*Mong  angels,  do  yon  tlunk 
Of  the  precious  golden  link 

1  clasp'd  around  your  hapj^y  aini  while  sitting  by  yon  brink? 
Or  when  that  night  of  gliding  dance,  of  laughter  and  guitars. 
Was  emptied  of  its  musici  and  we  watched  through  kttice- 

bars 

The  silent  midnight  heaven  moving  oVr  us  with  its  itv% 
TiU  the  day  brokc^  Barbara^ 
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In  the  yon  Ftc  duu^ed; 

WOd  ind  hr  my  beait  has  ranged, 
And  many  una  and  enore  now  have  been  oo  me  avenged; 
Hut  to  you  I  have  been  ftithlul  whatsoever  good  I  lack'd : 

1   lovivt  you,  and  above  niy  life  Still  hangs  that,  love  int.ict  — 
Your  iove  the  ifeinbling  rainbow,  I  the  reckless  cataract. 
Still  I  love  you,  Barbara. 

Yet,  Love,  I  am  imfakst; 

With  many  doubts  opprest, 
I  wander  like  the  descit  wind  wilhont  a  plaoe  of  rest. 
Could  I  but  win  you  for  sn  hour  from  off  that  starry  shore, 
The  hunger  of  my  soul  were  stilled ;  for  Death  hath  told 
yoQ  nxne 

Than  the  melancholy  woriJ  doth  know^ — things  deeper  uidn 
all  lore 

You  could  teach  me,  Barbara. 

In  vain,  m  vatn,  in  vain  I 

You  will  never  come  again. 

There  droops  upon  the  dreary  hills  a  moumfol  fringe  of 
rain ; 

The  gloaming  closes  slowly  round,  loud  winds  are  in  the 
tree, 

Round  selfish  shores  for  ever  moans  the  hurt  and  wounded 
sea; 

There  is  no  rest  upon  the  cnith,  peace  is  with  Death  and 
thee — 
Barbara! 
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Too  late,  too  late! 
You  loiter'd  on  the  road  too  long, 

Yoa  triflad  at  the  gtte: 
The  eBchinted  do«e  upon  her  fannch 

Died  vilfaout  a  mate; 
The  enchaoted  princess  in  her  tower 

Slept,  died,  behind  the  grate ; 
Her  heart  was  starving  all  this  while 
You  made  it  wait. 

Ten  years  ago»  five  yeaxs  ago, 

One  year  ago. 
Even  then  you  had  arrived  in  ttme^ 

Though  somewhat  stow; 
Then  yon  had  known  her  living  hot 

Which  DOW  you  cannot  know: 
The  frozen  fountain  would  have  leaped, 

The  bads  gone  on  to  blow, 
The  warm  sout^h  wmd  would  have  awuicvi 
To  melt  the  scow. 

Is  she  £ur  now  as  she  lies^ 

Once  she  was  fair; 
Meet  ^ueen  for  any  kingly  kingi 

With  gold-dust  on  her  hair* 
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Now  tkeie  are  poppies  in  her  locks, 

White  poppies  she  must  wear; 
Must  wear  a  vtil  lo  bhroud  her  face 

And  the  want  graven  there : 
Or  is  the  hunL;cr  tvd  at  ^gyh, 

Cast  off  the  carei 

We  orver  saw  her  with  a  smOe 

Or  wkh  a  frown; 
Her  bed  teemed  never  soft  to  her. 

Though  toss'd  of  down; 

She  littJe  het-uL  !  what  she  wore, 
KinJe,  or  witath,  or  gown ; 

We  think  her  white  brows  oltea  ached 
Beocath  her  crown. 

Till  silvery  hatn  sbow'd  io  her  locks 
That  QKd  to  be  so  brown. 

We  never  heatd  her  9pmk  m  haste: 
Her  tones  were  sweety 

And  tnoddacsed  just  so  much 

As  it  was  meet  : 
Her  heart  sat  silent  through  the  ooise 

And  concourse  of  the  street. 
There  was  no  hurry  in  her  hands. 

No  hany  in  her  feet; 
There  wis  no  bh^  drew  nigh  to  her, 

That  she  mi^t  nm  to  ffteL 

Yott  shoald  htve  wept  her  jesterdaf , 
Wastisg  upon  her  bed: 

But  wherefore  should  you  wctp  tu-day 
Th^  Mie  in  dead^ 
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Lo,  we  who  love  weep  aoc  to-day, 

But  crown  her  royil  head. 
Let  be  tiieae  poppes  that  we  strew. 

Your  roses  are  too  Pcdj 
Let  be  these  poppies,  not  for  you 
Cut  down  and  spread. 


780.  A  Birthday 

MY  heart  »  like  a  sin^Bg  bad 
Whose  nest  is  m  a  waterM  shoot; 

My  heart  is  like  «n  apple-tiee 

Whose  boughs  are  bent  with  thick-set  W; 
My  heart  is  like  a  rainbow  sheU 

That  p^iddles  in  a  halcyon  sea ; 
My  heart  is  gladder  than  all  these, 

Because  my  love  is  come  to  me. 

Raise  me  a  dais  of  silk  and  down; 

Hang  it  with  vair  and  purple  dyes; 
Off?e  It  in  doves  and  pomegranatesi 

And  peacocks  with  n  hundred  eyes; 
Work  it  in  gold  and  silver  grapes, 

In  leaves  and  silver  flcws-de^Jys; 
Because  the  birthday  of  my  lile 

Is  come,  my  love      come  to  me. 


7*/.  Smg 

W/^HEN  I  am  dend,  my  deareai, 
W     ging  HQ  ^  aong^  for  me| 
Fbnt  thou  no  roses  at  my  head, 
Nor  shady  cypreti  tne: 
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Be  the  greeii  gnis  above  me 
With  showers  and  dandiops  wet; 

And  if  thou  wilt,  rcmeinbcf^ 
And  li  tiiou  will,  forget. 

I  shall  nut  sec  the  shadow«| 

I  shall  not  feel  the  rain ; 
I  shall  not  hear  the  nightingale 

Sing  oo,  as  if  in  pin ; 
And  dreaming  through  the  twilight 

That  doth  not  rise  nor  act, 
Haply  I  may  reroeoiber, 

And  haply  may  forgeL 

I TOOK  my  heart  in  my  hand 
(O  my  love,  O  my  love), 
I  said:  Let  me  fall  or  standi 

Let  me  live  or  die. 
But  this  once  hear  me  speak. 

(O  my  love,  O  my  lo?e)— 
Yet  a  woman's  words  are  weaki 
Yott  should  ^eak,  not  L 

Yon  took  my  heart  in  your  hand 

With  a  friendly  smik^ 
Widi  a  aidcal  eye  yon  acana'd, 

Then  set  it  down, 

And  siiid,  *  It  IS  still  unripe, 

Better  wait  awhile; 
Wait  while  the  skylarks  pipe, 

Till  the  com  gjrows  browa.' 
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As  yon  set  it  down  it  bfoke— 
Brolce,  bnt  I  did  not  wince; 
I  smiled  at  the  speech  you  spoke, 

At  your  judgement  I  hcaid: 
But  I  have  not  often  smiled 

Since  then,  nor  question^  ^'mctf 
Nor  cared  for  cornflowers  wild, 

Nor  smg  with  the  singing  binL 

I  take  my  heart  in  my  hand, 
O  my  God,  O  my  God, 

My  broken  heart  in  my  hand: 
Thou  hast  seen,  judge  Thou. 

My  hope  was  written  on  sand, 

0  my  God,  O  my  God: 
Now  let  thy  judgement  stand- 
Yea,  judge  me  now. 

This  contcmn'd  of  a  man. 

This  marr'd  one  heedless  day. 
This  heart  take  thou  to  scan 

Both  within  and  without: 
Refine  with  fife  its  gold, 

Purge  Thon  its  dross  away-» 
Yea,  hold  it  in  Thy  hold. 

Whence  none  can  pluck  it  out. 

I  take  my  heart  in  my  hand-^ 

1  shall  not  die^  but  five^ 
Before  Thy  hoe  I  stand; 

I,  for  Thou  callest  such: 
All  that  I  have  I  bring, 

All  that  I  am  I  give. 
Smile  Thoi!  and  I  shall  sing, 

But  shiiii  not  <}uestion  mudu 
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783.  UpbiU 

r\OES  the  road  md  flphOl  aU  the  wa]f? 
^    Yes,  to  the  wy  end. 
Win  tfce  day^s  jonniey  take  the  whole  lo^  d^? 
Frmb  nioni  to  night,  my  fivttL 

B«t  is  tfaoe  for  tlie  nght  a  RStBg-flaoe? 
A  loof  Ibr  iHico  the  slowi  darit  houfs  hcgpa. 
not  the  daritneas  hide  it  finosi  niy  6oe« 

You  caanot  miss  tiut  imi. 

Shan  I  meet  other  wayfaiers  at 

Those  who  have  gone  before. 
Then  musi  1  kr.ock,  or        when  just  in  sight  ? 
They  will  not  keep  you  watdotg  at  that  door. 

Shall  I  find  comfort,  travel-sore  and  weak? 

Of  labour  you  shall  find  the  sum. 
Will  there  be  beds  for  me  and  ail  who  seek  I 

Teai  heds  for  all  who  come. 


Tossing  Awa/ 

FJASSING  away,  saith  the  World,  passini^  away: 

*       Chances,  beauty  and  yniith  <;app'd  day  by  day: 

Thy  life  never  continueth  m  one  stay. 

Is  the  eye  waxeo  dim,  is  the  dark  hair  chan^g  to  graj 

That  hath  WOD  neither  laurel  nor  bay? 

I  shall  clothe  myself  in  Spring  and  bud  in  May: 

Tbooy  looi-Mickeny  ahak  not  ithnild  thy  decay 

On  my  bosom  for  aye* 

Then  I  answcf^d:  Yea. 
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Passing  away,  saith  my  Soul,  passing  away: 

VV'ith  its  burden  of  fear  and  ho]>e,  of  labour  and  play, 

Hearken  what,  the  past  doth  witness  and  say: 

Rust  in  thy  gold,  a  moth  is  in  thine  array, 

A  canker  is  in  thy  bud,  thy  leaf  most  decay. 

At  midnight,  at  cockcrow,  at  momii^,  one  cotaia  dif, 

Lo^  the  Bridegroom  shall  come  and  shall  not  dday: 

Watch  thou  and  pray. 

Then  I  answet^d:  Yea. 

Passing  away,  saith  my  God,  passmg  away: 

Winter  passeth  after  the  long  dday: 

New  gn^ws  on  the  Tine^  new  figs  on  the  tender  ^af^ 

Turtle  caUeth  turtle  in  Heaven's  May. 

Though  I  tany,  wait  for  me^  tnist  me,  watch  and  praj. 

Arise,  come  away;  night  is  past,  and  lo,  it  is  day; 

My  love^  my  sister,  my  spouse^  thou  shall  htm  me  saj^ 

Then  I  answer'd:  Yea. 


7<?J.  Maruel  of  Marods 

ARVEL  of  mamls,  if  I  myself  shaU  bdiold 
^^^^  With  mine  own  eyes  my  Kti^  in  His  dty  of  gold; 
Where  ^  least  of  lambs  is  spodess  white  in  the  ftid, 

Where  the  least  and  last  of  saints  in  s|>oiless  white  is  stokd, 
Where  the  dimmest  head  beyond  a  moon  is  aurcoied. 
O  saints,  my  beloved,  now  mouldering  to  mould  in  the  moiid. 
ShaU  I  see  you  lift  your  heads,  see  your  cerements  unroll'd, 
See  with  these  very  eyes  \  who  now  in  darkness  and  coU 
Tremble  for  the  midnight  cry,  the  rapture,  the  tale  untQki,<- 
Thi  Bfidegnm  amdh^  tamdh^  Hit  Bride  #0  tifddi 

Cold  it  is,  my  belovM,  since  your  funeral  bell  was  toU'-i. 
Cold  it  is,  O  my  Kixig»  how  cold  alone  on  the  woldi 
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786.    Is  it  ff-'ell  with  the  Child? 

CAFE  where  I  cannot  die  yet, 

Safe  where  I  hope  to  lie  UMV 
Safe  from  the  fume  and  the  fret| 

Whom  I  never  fof^gct* 
Safe  from  the  frost  and  the  snow, 

Safe  from  the  storm  and  the  sun, 
Safe  wiiere  the  seeds  wait  to  grow 
One  bv  one. 
And  to  come  back  to  blow* 


7^7  •  RciWfltthtT 

O  EMEMBER  me  when  I  am  gone  twaj, 
Gone  far  aw«y  into  the  silent  bnd; 
When  you  can  no  more  hold  me  by  the  hand, 

Nor  I  half  turn  to  go,  yet  turning  suy. 

RrjTicnilxr  me  when  no  more  day  by  day 
You  tell  me  of  our  future  that  you  plaDD^d; 
Only  remember  me ;  you  understand 

It  will  be  late  to  counsel  then  or  pray* 

Yet  if  you  should  foiget  me  for  a  while 
And  afterwards  remember,  do  not  grieves 
For  if  the  darkness  and  corruption  leave 
A  vestige  of  the  thoughts  that  once  I  had. 

Better  by  far  you  should  forget  and  smile 
Than  that  you  should  remember  and  be  sad. 
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788.  Aloof 

•T*HE  irresponsiTe  silence  of  the  land, 
*      The  irresponsive  sounding  of  the  sew, 

Speak  both  one  message  of  one  sense  to  me:— 
Aioof,  aloof,  we  stand  aloof,  so  stand 
Thou  too  aloof,  bound  with  the  flawless  band 

Of  ixmer  solitude;  we  Und  not  thee; 

Bm  who  fiom  thy  adf-chaio  shall  set  thee  fiecl 
What  heart  shall  touch  thy  heart  ?  What  hand  thy  had  ^ 
And  I  am  sometunes  fHOud  and  sometimes  meek, 

And  sometimes  I  remember  days  of  old 
When  fellowship  secni'd  not  so  far  to  seek, 

And  all  the  world  and  I  seem'd  much  less  coid, 

And  at  the  rainbow's  foot  lay  surely  gold, 
And  hope  felt  strong,  and  life  itself  not  weaL 

789.  Rest 

EARTH,  lie  heavily  upon  her  eyes; 
Seal  her  sweet  eyes  wcarv  of  watching,  EirJj; 

Lie  close  around  her;  leave  no  room  for  mirth 
With  Its  harsh  laughter,  nor  for  sound  of  sighs. 
She  hath  no  questioiis,  she  hath  no  replies, 

Hush'd  in  and  curtain'd  with  a  bleas^  ckarth 

Of  all  that  irk'd  her  from  the  hour  of  binh; 
With  stillness  that  is  ahnost  Paiadtse. 
Darkness  more  clear  than  noonday  holdeth  her| 

Silence  more  mtisical  than  any  song; 
Even  her  very  heart  has  ceased  to  stir: 
Until  the  morning  of  Eternity 
Her  rest  shall  not  begin  nor  end,  but  be; 

And  when  she  wakes  she  will  not  think  it  1qb|> 
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790*  Z>ora 

11^189; 

CHE  knelt  upon  her  {Mother's  grave, 
^  My  httJe  girl  of  six  years  old- 
He  used  to  be  bo  good  and  brave, 

The  sweetest  iamb  of  all  our  ioUdi 
He  used  to  shout,  he  used  to  sbg» 
Of  aU  our  tribe  the  little  king — 
And  so  unto  the  turf  her  ear  she  laid, 
To  hark  if  sdO  m  that  dark  place  he  pUyU 

No  sound  !   no  bound  1 

Death's  silence  was  profound; 

And  horror  crept 

Into  her  aching  heart,  and  Dora  wept. 
If  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be, 
My  God,  I  leave  it  unto  Thee. 

79  i»  Jessie 

T^^/HEN  Jessie  conies  with  her  soft  breas^ 
^     And  yields  the  golden  keya^ 

Then  is  it  as  if  God  caress*d 

Twin  balie*?  u|)on  His  knees — 
Twin  Iwbes  that,  rach  to  Other  press'd, 
Just  feci  the  Father's  arms,  wherewith  they  both  are  bkas*d. 

iiuL  when  I  ihiuk  if  we  must  part. 

And  all  this  jx'isonal  drctini  Ik-  llrcl  — 
O  then  my  heart!  O  then  my  useless  heart! 

Would  God  that  thou  wcrt  dead^ 
A  clod  insensible  to  joys  and  ills — 
A  stone  ranoce  in  some  bleak  gully  of  the  hiOtl 
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7p2*  Salve ! 

'  I  0  Uve  within  a  cave — it  is  most  good; 
^    Buty  if  God  make  a  day. 

And  some  one  come,  md  say, 
^Lol  I  have  gathered  fii^ggocs  in  the  wood  I' 

E'co  let  him  stayi 
And  light  a  fiie,  and  fan  a  temponl  mood! 

So  sit  till  morning !  when  the  light  is  grown 

That  he  the  path  can  read, 

Then  bid  the  man  God-qwed! 
His  morning  is  not  thine:  yet  most  thou  ova 
They  have  a  cheerful  warmth'— those  ashes  oo  the 


7p}*  My  Garden 

A  GARDEN  is  a  loTesome  thing,  God  woti 
Rose  plot, 

Fringed  pool, 
Fem'd  grot— 

The  veriest  school 

Of  peace;  and  yet  the  fool 
Contends  that  God  is  not — 
Not  God!  in  g^ens!  when  the  eie  b  cool? 

Nayi  but  I  have  a  sign; 

'TIS  veiy  snre  God  walks  in  mine. 
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7P4*  A  Nigbi  in  Italy 

O  WEET  are  the  rosy  memories  of  tiie  lips 

^    That  first  kissM  ours,  albeit  they  Idss  no  more: 

S^eet  is  ihc  Mght  of  sunset-sailing  ships, 
Altho'  they  leave  us  on  a  lonely  shore: 

Sweet  are  familiar  songs,  thu'  Music  dips 

Her  hollow  shell  in  Thought's  iorloroest  wells: 
And  sweet,  the*  sad,  the  sound  of  midnight  bells 

Wlieo  the  oped  casement  with  the  mghtriain  drips. 

There  is  a  pleasure  v.  Inch  is  born  oi  pain  : 

The  gmve  of  all  things  hath  its  viok-t. 
Else  why,  thro'  days  which  never  come  again, 

Roams  Hope  with  that  strange  longing,  like  Regret! 
Why  put  the  posy^  in  the  cold  dead  handf 

Why  plant  the  roe  above  the  lonely  grave? 

Why  bring  the  corpse  acioas  the  salt  aeapwave? 
Why  deem  the  dead  moce  near  in  native  land? 

Thy  name  hath  been  a  silence  in  my  life 

So  kog,  it  ftteeis  upon  language  now, 
O  more  to  me  than  sister  or  than  wife 

Onoe  •  •  .  and  now^notfaing !  It  is  haid  to  know 
That  such  things  have  been,  and  are  not|  and  yet 

Life  loiters,  keeps  a  pulse  at  even  measure^ 

And  gi>es  upon  its  business         iis  pleasure, 
And  knows  oot  all  the  depths  oi  its  regret.  «  •  • 
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Ah,  could  the  memory  cast  her  spots,  as  do 

The  snake's  brood  theirs  in  spring  !   and  be  once  more 

Whoiiy  renew'd,  to  dwell  i'  tlie  tune  that's  new. 
With  no  reiterance  of  those  pongs  of  yore. 

Peace,  pcaoe!  My  wild  song  will  go  wandering 
Too  wantonly,  down  p^ths  a  private  para 
Hath  trodden  bare.   What  was  it  jarred  the  stniat 

Some  crushed  illusion,  left  with  cmmpled  wing 

Tangled  in  Music's  web  of  twined  strings — 

That  started  that  false  note,  and  crack'd  the  tone 

In  its  beginning.    Ah,  forgotten  things 

Stomhie  hack  strangely  I  and  the  ghost  of  Joe 

Stands  hy  December's  fire,  oold,  cold !  and  putt 
The  last  speih  ouL^How  could  I  sing  aright 
With  those  old  airs  haunting  me  all  the  night 

And  those  old  steps  that  sound  when  daylight  shuts? 

For  back  she  comesy  and  moves  reproachfully. 
The  mistress  of  my  moods,  and  looks  bereft 

(Cruel  to  the  last!)  as  tfao*  'twere  I,  not  she^ 
That  did  the  wrong,  and  broke  the  spell,  and  k& 

Meroofy  conifbnless. — ^Away  I  away  ! 

Phantoms,  about  whose  brows  the  bindweed  dings, 
Hopeless  regret!    In  diinking  of  these  things 

Some  men  have  lost  their  minds,  and  others  may. 

Yet,  O  for  one  deep  draught  m  this  M  hour! 

One  deep,  deep  draught  of  the  departed  time! 
O  for  one  brief  strong  pulse  of  ancient  power, 

To  beat  and  breathe  thro'  all  the  valves  of  rhyme  I 

Thou,  Memory,  with  thy  downward  eyes,  that  art 
The  cup-bearer  of  gods,  pour  deep  and  long, 
Brim  all  the  vacant  chalices  of  song 

With  health  1  Droop  down  thine  unu    I  hold  my  heart 
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One  draught  of  what  1  shall  not  taste  again 

Save  vhen  my  brain  with  thy  dark  wine  is  brimmed,-* 

One  dnn^t!  and  then  stiaight  onward,  spite  of  pain, 
And  spite  of  all  things  changed,  with  gsze  undimmM, 

Lome's  footsteps  thro*  the  waning  Past  to  explore 
Undaunted  ;    and  to  car\c  in  the  wan  light 
Of  Hope's  last  outposts,  on  Song's  utmost  height, 

The  sad  resemblance  of  an  hour  or  more* 

Midnight,  and  love^  and  youth,  and  Italy ! 

Lrove  in  the  bnd  where  love  most  lovely  seems ! 
Land  of  my  love,  tho'  I  be  far  from  thee^ 

Lend,  for  love's  sake,  the  light  of  thy  moonbeams, 

The  spirit  of  thy  cypress-groves  and  all 
Thy  dark-eyed  beauty  for  a  litth*  while 
To  my  desire.    Yet  once  more  let  her  smile 

Fall  o'er  me:  o'er  me  let  her  long  hair  falL  •  ,  . 

Under  the  falcssid  darkness  unreproved 
We  weie  alone,  in  that  best  hour  of  time 

Which  first  reveal'd  to  us  how  much  we  loved, 

'Neath  the  thick  starlight.    The  young  niglu  sublime 

HunjT  trembling  o'er  us.    At  her  feet  I  knelt, 
And  gazed  up  from  her  feet  into  her  eyes. 
Her  face  was  bow'd:  we  breathed  each  other's  sighs: 

We  did  not  speak :  not  move :  we  look'd :  we  fek. 

The  night  said  not  a  word*   The  breeze  was  dead. 

The  leaf  lay  without  whispering  on  the  tree, 
As  I  lay  at  her  feet.     Droop'd  was  her  head  : 

One  hand  in  mine :  and  one  still  pensively 
Went  wandering  through  my  hair.    We  were  together. 

How  ^  Where  ^  What  matter^  Somewhere  in  a  dream, 

Drifting,  slow  drifting  down  a  wizard  stream : 
Whither ^  Togpthers  then  what  matter  whither? 
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Ic  was  enough  for  me  U>  disp  her  hand: 
To  bleod  with  her  lofe-looks  my  own:  no  nm. 

Enough  (with  thoughts  like  ships  that  cannot  laad^ 
Blown  by  faint  vrinds  about  a  magic  shore) 

To  realize,  in  each  mysterious  feeling, 
The  droop  of  the  warm  cheek  so  near  my  own: 
The  cool  white  arm  about  my  shoulder  throwo; 

Those  exquisite  fair  feet  where  I  was  knedliag. 

How  little  know  they  life's  divinest  bliss, 

That  know  not  to  possess  and  yet  refrain! 
Let  the  young  Psyche  roam»  a  fleeting  kbs: 

Grasp  it — ^a  few  poor  grains  of  dust  remain. 
See  how  those  floatbg  flowersi  the  butterflies» 

Hover  the  garden  thro*,  and  take  no  root! 

Desire  for  e?er  hath  a  flying  foot : 
Free  pleasure  comes  and  goes  beot<idi  the  skies. 

Close  not  thy  hand  upon  the  innocent  joy 

That  trusts  itself  within  thy  reach.    It  may, 
Or  may  not,  linger.    Thou  canst  but  destroy 

The  winged  wanderer.  Let  it  go  or  stay. 
Love  thou  the  rose,  yet  leave  it  on  its  stem. 

Think!  Midas  starved  by  turning  all  to  gold. 

Bless^  are  those  that  spare^  and  that  withhokli 
Because  the  whole  world  shall  be  trusted  them. 

The  foolish  Faun  pursues  the  nnwilUng  Nymph 
That  cuUs  her  flowers  beside  the  precipice 

Of  dips  her  shining  ankles  in  the  ]3nnph : 
But,  just  when  she  must  perish  or  be  hiS| 
960 
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Hmca  puts  in  irm  out.    Shu  is  safe.    The  shore 
Gdas  tone  new  fbnntaln;  or  the  liUed  lawa 
A  nitr  lott  of  rose :  but  ah,  poor  Fwn! 

To  thee  ihe  shall  be  dunked  for  evennoie. 

Chaae  not  too  dose  the  fadbg  nptiire.  Leave 

To  Love  his  long  aamaSi  sbwly  seen. 
Be  mdy  to  rdesse  as  to  receive. 

Deem  those  the  nearest,  soul  to  soul,  between 
Whose  lips  yet  lingers  revereace  on  a  sigh. 

Judge  what  thy  sense  can  reach  not,  most  thine  own, 
It  ooce  thy  soul  hath  seized  it.    The  unknowa 
Is  life  to  iove,  vehgiony  poetry* 

The  mooQ  had  set.    There  was  not  any  light, 

Save  of  the  lonely  legioo'd  watch-stars  pale 
In  outer  sir,  and  what  by  fits  made  bright 

Hot  oleoiidcrs  in  a  rosy  vale 
Scarch'd  by  the  lamping  fiy,  whose  little  apaik 

Went  ia  and  oat,  like  pasma's  bashful  hope. 

Meanwhile  the  sleepy  globe  began  to  slope 
A  ponderous  shoulder  sunward  tluo'  the  dark. 

And  the  night  pass'd  in  beauty  Kke  a  dream. 

Aloof  in  LiiQse  dark  heavens  paused  De^uny, 
With  her  last  star  descending  in  the  ^^Jeani 

Of  the  cold  moriow,  from  the  emptied  bky. 
The  hoor,  the  distance  Ixom  her  old  self,  all 

The  Dorelty  and  loBcaess  of  the  place 

Had  left  a  lovely  awe  on  that  bir  hce^ 
And  aU  the  land        atmfle  aad  waaieal. 
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As  droops  some  billowy  cloud  to  the  crouch'd  h^ll. 

Heavy  with  aU  lieaven  s  tears,  for  aU  cacth's  cut. 
She  droop'd  UNO  mei  widioiii  totot  or  wUl^ 

And  sank  upon  my  boaooiy  nmmiiipg  theie 
A  woman^s  inarriciilane  passionate  woods* 

O  momem  of  all  moments  upon  earth! 

O  life's  supreme !  How  worth,  how  wildly  wonl^ 
Whole  worlds  of  flame,  to  know  this  world  avoids 

What  even  Etmity  can  not  restore ! 

When  all  the  ends  of  life  take  hands  and  meet 
Round  centres  of  sweet  fire.    Ah,  never  more. 

Ah  never,  shall  the  bitier  wiih  the  sweet 
Be  niingkd  so  in  the  pale  after-years ! 

One  hour  of  life  immortal  spirits  possess. 

This  drains  the  world,  and  leaves  but  wearinesi^ 
And  parching  passion,  and  perplexing  tears. 

Sad  is  it,  that  we  cannot  even  keep 

That  hour  to  sweeten  life's  bst  toil:  bat  YobA, 
Grasps  all,  and  leaves  ns :  and  when  we  would  wtif, 

We  dare  not  let  our  tears'  fidl,  lest,  in  truth, 

They  fall  upon  our  work  which  must  be  done. 

And       we  bind  up  our  torn  hearts  iioni  brcAing; 

Our  eyes  from  weeping,  and  our  brows  from  achio{: 
And  follow  the  long  pathway  all  ak»ie. 

7p/.  TAe  Last  IVisb 

CINCE  all  that  I  can  ever  do  for  thee 
^    Is  to  do  nothing  this  siy  pOTer  aanat  he: 
That  thou  mayst  never  guess  nor  ever  see 
The  all«ciidnred  this  iioching<4ioae  costs  me. 
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796.  In  tie  Train 

itj4-iSii 

A  ^  we  rush,  as  we  nish  in  the  Tiaiiiy 

The  trees  and  the  houses  go  wheeling  bock, 
But  the  starry  heavens  above  the  plain 
Come  flying  on  our  track. 

All  the  beautiful  stars  of  the  skv. 

The  sih'cr  doves  of  the  forest  of  Nighty 

Over  the  dull  earth  swarm  and  fly. 
Companions  of  our  flight. 

We  will  rush  ever  on  without  fear; 

Let  the  goal  he  far,  the  flight  be  fleet  I 
For  we  carry  the  Heavens  with  us,  dear, 

While  the  Earth  tJips  from  our  fcetl 


7^?7.        Sunday  uj>  the  River 

IV^Y  love  o'er  the  water  bends  dreaming; 

^  "*     It  gliJclh  arui  I'Jkirth  away: 
She  sees  there  her  own  beauty,  gleaming 
Tiuough  shadow  and  ripple  aod  spray* 

O  tell  her^  thou  murmuring  riveri 
As  past  her  your  light  wavelets  roll. 

How  steadfiot  that  image  for  ever 
Shines  pure  in  pore  depths  of  my  sod. 
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7p*.  .  Gifis 

IVE  a  maa  &  horse  he  can  lide^ 
Give  a  man  a  boat  ihe  can  tail ; 
And  his  tank  and  wealth,  his  scien^^  and  bafc^ 
On  sea  nor  ahore  ahatt  M. 

Give  a  man  a  pipe  he  can  smoke, 

Give  a  man  a  book  he  can  read : 
And  his  home  is  bright  with  a  calm  delight. 

Though  the  room  be  poor  iodeed. 

Give  a  man  a  gvl  he  can  love^ 

As  ly  O  my  love^  love  thee; 
And  his  heart  is  great  with  the  poise  of  Fatt^ 

At  home,  on  land,  on  sea. 


799*  The  F'me 

'T'HE  wine  of  Love  is  nmaici 
^     And  liie  feast  of  Love  b  soog: 

And  when  Love  sits  down  to  the  banquet, 
Love  sits  long: 

Sits  long  and  arises  drunken. 

But  not  with  the  feast  and  the  wine| 
He  reeleth  with  his  own  heart, 
That  great,  rich  Vine. 
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800,  Summer  2)awn 

"pi^Y  W  one  prijvr  for  ok  'twixt  tky  closed  ]xpB^ 
^    Think  but  one  thought  of  ne  up  in  the  st». 
The  nmmer  mght  vnech,  the  moramg  fight  slips 

Faint  end  gray  ^twixt  the  leaves  of  the  aspeo,  betwixt 
the  clond-bars, 
That  are  patiently  waiting  there  for  the  dawn: 

Patient  and  colourless,  though  Heaven's  gold 
Waits  to  float  throuj^h  thcni  alon;^  with  the  sun, 
Far  out  in  the  meadows,  above  the  young  comy 

The  heavy  elms  wait,  and  restless  and  cold 
The  noeasy  wind  rises }  the  roses  are  don } 
Through  the  long  twifig^  they  pray  for  the  dawn 
Round  the  lone  house  in  the  midst  of  the  com* 
Spesk  but  one  wotd  to  me  over  die  corn, 
Over  the  tender,  bow  d  locks  of  tlie  corn. 

Sot.  Love  is  enaugi 

T  OVF.  is  enough:   though  the  World  be  a-waning, 
^    And  the  woods  have  no  Yoice  but  the  voice  of  com- 
jdaimng, 

Though  the  sky  be  too  dark  for  dim  eyes  to  discover 
The  gold-cups  and  daisies  fair  blooming  thereunder, 
Though  the  hills  be  held  shadows,  snd  the  sea  a  dark  wonder, 

And  thb  day  draw  a  tc9  over  all  deeds  pass*d  over, 

Yrt  their  hands  shall  not  tremble,  their  feet  shall  not  falter ; 

The  \oid  shall  not  weary,  the  fear  shall  not  alter 

Tbebe  lips  and  these  eyes  of  the  loved  and  the  lovet. 

9^ 
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9o2.    Tie  Njmpb's  Song  to  H/las 

T  KNOW  a  little  garden-close 

Set  thick  with  lily  and  red  rosCi 
Where  I  would  wander  if  I  might 
From  dewy  dawn  to  dewy  night. 
And  have  one  with  me  waadering. 

And  though  within  it  no  birds  nog^ 
And  though  no  pillar'd  hou^c  Js  there, 
And  though  the  a]i|;le  boughs  are  bare 
Of  fruit  and  blossoro,  would  to  God, 
Her  feet  upon  the  green  grass  trod, 
And  I  beheld  them  as  beforel 

There  comes  a  murmur  from  tlic  shorc^ 
And  in  the  place  two  fair  streams  aiCy 
Drawn  from  the  purple  hills 
Drawn  domi  imto  tbe  fcsdess  sea; 
The  bills  whose  flowers  ne^er  M  the  bec^ 
The  shore  no  ship  has  ever  seen, 
Still  beaten  by  the  billows  greeo. 
Whose  murmur  comes  unceasingly 
Unto  the  place  for  which  I  cry. 

For  which  I  cry  both  day  and  night. 
For  which  I  let  slip  aU  delight, 
That  maketh  me  both  deaf  and  blind, 

Careless  to  win,  unskill'd  to  find, 
And  quick  to  lose  what  all  men  seek* 

Yet  totteriog  as  I  am,  and  weak. 
Still  ha^  I  left  a  fittle  bRUh 
To  seek  within  the  jaws  of  death 
9tf 
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An  eomioe  to  that  happy  place; 

To  seek  the  tmlbrgottcii  face 

Once  sceOy  once  kiss'd,  once  reft  from  me 

Anigli  the  amnaiitnig  of  the  sea. 


RODEN  BERKELEY  WRIOTHESLEY  NOEL 

Soi.  Tic  ^i^ater-Nj^fUpb  and  tie  Boy 

11834-1804 
FLUNG  me  romd  him, 
I  drew  him  onder; 
I  dung,  I  drownM  hmv 
My  own  white  wonder!  •  .  • 

Father  and  mother, 
Weeping  and  wild, 
Came  to  the  forest. 
Calling  the  child. 
Came  &om  the  palace^ 
Down  to  the  pool. 
Calling  my  darling, 
My  beautMl 
Under  the  water, 
Cold  and  so  pale ! 
Could  it  be  love  made 
Beauty  to  fail? 

Ah  me  for  mortals  1 
In  a  few  moont, 
If  I  had  left  him, 
After  9ome  Junes 
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He  would  iim  fiKied, 
Faded  amy, 

He,  the  young  mooncfa,  wliom 
All  would  obey^ 
Fairer  than  day; 

Alien  to  springtime. 

Joyless  and  gray, 

He  would  have  faded. 

Faded  away, 

Moving  a  mockery, 

Scorn'd  of  the  day! 

Now  I  bare  taken  him 

All  la  his  primei 

Saved  Bram  alow  poisoiUDg 

Pitiless  Thne^ 

Fill'd  with  his  happiness, 

One  with  the  prime, 

Saved  from  the  cruel 

Dishonour  of  Time. 

Laid  him,  my  beautiful, 

Laid  him  to  rest, 

Lonng,  adorable, 

Softly  to  rest, 

Here  in  my  cryslalliii^ 

Here  in  my  breast  1 


'X'HEY  are  waiting  oa  the  shore 

For  the  bark  to  tike  them  homtt 
They  will  toil  and  gnmt  no  more; 
Ths  hour  Ibf  fdeasc  hath  cone* 


Tie  Old 
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All  their  long  life  lies  behind 
Like  a  dimly  blending  dreamt 

Tbeic  is  ooching  left  to  bind 
To  the  rethnt  thai  only  seem* 

They  are  waiting  for  the  boat; 

Thm  b  nothing  left  to  do: 
What  was  near  them  grows  remote^ 

Happy  silence  falls  like  dew; 

Now  the  shadowy  bark  is  come^ 
And  the  weary  may  go  home. 

By  still  water  they  would  rest 
In  the  shadow  of  tiie  tree  I 

After  battle  sleep  is  best, 
After  Qoiae,  tranqoiility. 


THOMAS  ASHE 
Soy.  Mm  W^e  m  Angels,  Tansie? 

iS96*i 

/^AME,  on  a  Sabbath  noon,  my  sweet. 

In  white,  to  £nd  her  lover; 
The  grass  grew  proud  beneath  her  feet, 
The  green  clm-!eaves  above  her:— 
Meet  we  no  angielsi  Paosie^ 

6he  said,  '  We  meet  do  angcis  now ' ; 

And  soft  lights  stream'd  upon  her; 
And  with  white  hand  she  touch'd  a  bo^ghi 

She  did  it  that  fjxA  faoooar;--^ 
What!  meet  no  angels,  Paaaie? 

lit  9^ 
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O  8W6CC  bniWD  fast,  bfowo  hMtf  brown  cjcii 
Down-droppM  browii  cycS|  so  ttfider! 
>  Then  what  said  I  ?   Gdkutt  fqilies 

Seem  flattery,  aod  offend  her:— 

But — meet  no  angels,  P^msie? 

^od.  To  Two  Bereaved 

"you  must  be  sad  ;    for  though  it  is  to  Heaven, 

*Tis  hard  to  yitlJ  a  little  girl  of  seven. 
Alas,  for  me  'tis  hard  my  griei  to  rule. 
Who  only  met  her  as  she  went  to  school; 
Who  never  heard  the  little  lips  so  sweet 
Say  eren  '  Good  morning,'  though  our  eyes  wonld  «ct 
As  whose  would  lain  be  fnends !  How  most  yon  sigbi 
Sick  for  your  loss,  when  efen  so  sad  am  I» 
Who  never  dasp'd  the  small  hands  any  day! 
Fair  flowers  tbriye  round  the  little  grave,  I  pray. 


THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON 
i07.  ff^assail  (^ms  at  the  Jdermaiil  TegQcm 

r^HRISTMAS  knows  a  merry,  merry  place. 

Where  he  goes  wlili  fondest  i«icc, 
Brightest  eye,  bnghtcst  liair: 
Tell  the  Mermaid  where  is  that  one  place. 
Where  i 

Ralegh. 

Th  by  Devon's  glorious  halls, 
Whence,  dear  Ben,  I  come  agamt 

Bright  of  golden  lools  and  waUfr^ 
El  Doiado's  nue 
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Seem  those  halls  when  sunliglit  launcKct 
Shafts  of  sold  ihn/  leafless  bianchcsy 
Where  the  wiatei^s  feathery  mantle  blanches 
Field  and  hrm  and  lane* 

Chorus.  Christmas  Icnows  a  merry,  meny  place,  Slq^ 
Drajion, 

Tis  where  Avon's  wood-sprites  weave 
Through  the  boughs  a  lace  of  lime, 
While  the  bells  of  Christmas  Eve 

Fling  for  Will  the  StnttfoidK:hime 
O'er  the  rifer-flags  embossM 
Rich  with  flowery  runes  of  frost — 
O'er  the  meads  where  snowy  tufts  are  toss  d — • 
Strains  of  oldeD  time. 

CHOEtls.   Christmas  knows  a  meny,  merry  place,  9lc* 

SJkaAejff/iri-^ s  Friend. 

Tis,  methinks^  on  any  ^roond 

Where  oar  Shakespeare's  feet  are  set. 
There  smiles  Christmas,  hoUy-crownM 

With  his  blithest  coronet: 
Friendship's  face  he  lovcth  well: 
i       *Tis  a  countenance  whose  spell 

K>heds  a  balm  o\-r  every  mead  and  dell 
Where  we  used  to  btt* 

Chokos.   Christmas  knows  a  merry,  meny  plaoe^  ftc 

More  thao  all  the  pictures,  Ben, 

Winter  weares  by  wood  or  stream^ 
Chnstmas  lores  our  London,  when 

Rise  thy  clouds  of  wassail-steara — 

sr* 
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Clouds  like  ihese,  thit»  cnrfing,  tadce 

Forms  of  faces  gone,  and  wake 
Many  a  lay  from  lips  we  loved,  and  nuke 
London  like  a  dream* 
Chokw.   Christmas  knows  a  aMny,  meriy  place^  Ac 

Min  J  on  son. 

Love's  old  songs  ^hall  never  die. 
Yet  the  new  shall  suffer  proof ; 
Love's  old  drink  of  Yule  brew  I 
Wassail  for  new  love's  behoof. 
Drink  the  drink  I  biew,  and  sing 
Till  the  berried  blanches  swmg» 
Till  our  song  make  all  the  Mennaid  ring- 
Yea,  from  rush  to  roof. 

FlNALI. 

Christmas  lores  this  merry,  merry  place; 
Christmas  aaith  with  fondest  faoe^ 
Briefest  eye,  bc^test  hair: 
<Ben,  the  drink  tastes  laie  of  sack  and  mace; 

Rarer 

ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE 
808.        Ciorus  from  'jitalmU  ' 

WHEN  the  hounds  of  spring  are  oil  winter^s  traces, 
The  mother  of  months  m  meadow  or  plaia 

Fills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 
With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain  ; 

And  the  brown  bright  nightingale  amorous 

Is  half  assuaged  for  Itylus, 

For  the  Thraeian  ships  and  the  foreign  faoeSi 
The  tongoeless  rigU,  and  all  die  pain. 
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Cone  with  bows  Imfc  nd  witli  cfli|itjfio£  of  <|iiivevi| 

Maideo  most  perfat^  lady  of  light, 
Whh  a  noise  of  winds  and  many  riveit» 

With  a  clamour  of  waters,  and  with  miglit; 

Bind  on  thy  sandals,  O  tiiou  most  licet, 
Over  the  splendour  and  s|>eed  of  thy  feet ; 
tor  the  faint  east  quickens,  the  wan  west  shivers., 
Round  the  ktt  cif  the  day  and  the  feet  of  the  night. 

Where  shall  we  find  her,  how  shall  we  sing  to  her, 
Fold  our  hands  round  her  knees,  and  cling? 

O  that  man's  heart  were  as  lire  and  could  bj  ring  to  her, 
Fire,  or  the  strength  of  tlie  streams  that  spang  ! 

For  the  stars  and  the  winds  are  unto  her 

As  laijDcnty  a$  songs  of  the  harp-player; 

For  the  risen  stars  and  the  fallen  cling  to  her, 
And  the  southwest-wind  and  the  wcst*wind  sing. 

For  uiatci's  rams  and  luins  are  over, 
And  all  the  season  of  snows  and  sins; 

The  days  dividing  lover  and  lover, 

The  light  that  loses,  the  night  that  wins; 

And  time  remeroberM  is  grief  forgotten, 

And  frosts  are  shun  and  flowers  begotten, 

And  in  green  underwood  and  cover 
Blossom  by  blossom  the  spring  bq^lns. 

The  full  streams  feed  on  flower  of  rushes, 

Ripe  grasses  trammel  a  travelling  loot, 
The  faint  fresh  flame  of  the  yoong  year  flashes 

From  leaf  to  flower  and  flower  to  fhiit; 
And  fruit  and  leaf  are  as  gold  and  fire, 
And  the  oat  is  heard  above  the  lyre. 
And  the  hoofM  heel  of  a  satyr  crushes 

The  chesmui-husk  ai  tiic  chestout-rugu 
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And  Pan  by  nooo  and  Bacchus  by  night, 
Fleeter  of  foot  than  the  fleet*foot  kid, 
Follows  with  dandng  and  fills  with  delight 

The  MMBtd  lad  the  Bmand: 
And  soft  as  Iqis  that  hragh  and  hide 
The  laughing  leaves  of  die  trees  divide, 
And  screen  from  seeing  and  leave  in  sight 
The  god  pursiuDg,  the  maidea  hid. 

The  ivy  falls  with  the  Bacchanal's  hair 

Over  her  eyebrows  hiding  her  eyes ; 
The  wild  vine  slipping  down  leaves  bare 

Her  bright  breast  shortening  ioto  sighs; 
The  wild  vine  slips  with  the  weight  of  its  kave^ 
But  the  berried  ivy  catches  and  cleaves 
To  the  limhs  that  gutter,  the  feet  that  scare 
The  wolf  that  fbUows^  the  &wn  that  flies. 


8op.  Hertba 

T  AM  that  which  beiguii 
^    Out  of  me  the  years  rolls 

Out  of  me  God  and  man ; 
I  am  equal  and  whole ; 
God  changes,  and  man,  and  the  form  of  them  bodily;  I 
am  the  souL 

Before  ever  land  waa^ 
Before  ever  the  sea^ 
Or  soft  hair  of  the  grasSy 
Or  fm  lunbs  of  the  tree^ 
Or  the  flesh-cohMr'd  frait  of  ny  hitoches,  I  in%  atd 
thy  soul  was  in  me* 

9M 
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First  life  on  my  sonroes 

Fint  dfifud  and  ftwun; 
Out  of  me  are  Che  foioet 
That  safe  it  or  damn; 
Out  of  me  man  and  womao,  and  wild-heast  and  birds 
before  God  was,  I  am. 

Beside  or  abot e  me 

N.iught  is  there  to  go ; 
Love  or  unlove  me, 
Unknow  me  or  know, 
I  am  that  which  uoloves  me  and  lofet;   I  am  fuickcn, 
and  I  am  the  blow. 

I  the  mark  thai  is  mi<^s*d 

Ad4  the  arrows  that  misi^ 
I  the  mouth  that  is  kiss'd 
And  the  breath  to  the  kiia. 
The  aeifchy  and  the  aoug)it»  and  the  aeeker,  the  soul  and 
the  body  that  is. 

I  am  fki^  thin^  which  Ucmm 

My  tpint  date; 
That  which  camaaee 

With  hands  imcr«ate 
My  limbs  unbegotteQ  tkit  nira^uie  the  length  of  the  measure 
of  fate. 

But  what  thin^  dost  thou  now. 

Looking  Gcnlward,  to  cry, 
*I  am  I,  thou  art  thou^ 
I  am  iowt  thon  art  high'^ 
thou,  whom  tfaon  awhen  to  find  him;  find  thou  but 
thyself  thou  ait  L 
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I  the  grain  and  the  furrow, 

The  plough-cloven  clod 
And  the  pkMighshare  diam  thonnigh, 
The  gem  and  the  sod, 
The  deed  and  the  doeri  the  aeed  and  the  aowcr,  the  d«t 
which  is  God. 

Hast  thou  known  how  I  faahkMa'd  thee^ 
Child,  undergroand  ? 

Fire  that  impassion 'd  thee. 
Iron  that  bound, 
Dim  changes  of  water,  what  thing  of  aii  these  hasi  ihot 
known  of  or  found  ? 

Canst  thou  say  in  thine  hczn 

Thou  hast  aeen  with  thine  eyes 
With  what  cimnbg  of  art 
Thou  wast  wmght  m  what  wise^ 
By  what  force  of  what  staff  thoa  wast  shapcn»  nd  iheia 
on  my  breast  to  the  skies? 

Who  halih  giien,  who  hath  told  h  thee. 

Knowledge  of  me? 
Has  the  wilderness  told  it  thee? 
Host  thou  learnt  of  the  sea? 
Hast  thou  communed  in  spirit  with  night  I  have  the  wiodi 
taken  counsel  with  thee^ 

Have  I  set  such  a  star 

To  show  hght  on  thy  brow 
That  thott  sawesi  fiom  du 
What  I  show  to  thee  now  ? 
Have  ye  spoken  as  farethica  tpgethcTi  the  son  and  Ai 
mountains  and  thou? 
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What  if  Iwic^  dost  thoa  know  hi 
What  wit,  haat  thou  known? 

Prophet  nor  poet 

Nor  tri{)Oci  nor  ihrone 
Nor  spirit  nor  fiesh  osin  make  an&wer,  but  only  thy  mother 
akme. 

Mother,  not  maker, 

Bom,  aod  not  made ; 
Though  her  children  forsake  ker« 
AUnrcd  or  afraid, 
Pkafing  pcijm  to  tho  God  of  cbdr  faahiofiy  ihe  adrs  not 
for  all  that  have  pra/d» 

A  crvcd  is  a  rady 

And  a  crown  is  of  ni^t; 
But  this  thing  is  God, 

To  be  man  with  thy  might. 
To  grow  straight  in  the  strength  of  thy  spirit,  and  live  out 
thy  life  as  the  light. 

I  am  in  thee  to  save  the^, 

As  my  soul  in  thee  saith; 
Gire  thou  as  I  ga?e  thee, 
Thy  life-blood  and  bread^ 
GiffB  leam  of  thy  Aabov^  white  flowers  of  thy  tboiigbt, 
and  led  iiuit  of  thy  dcuh. 

Be  the  wi^s  of  thy  gmng 
As  nuoe  weie  to  tlwet 
The  fiee  Kle  of  thy  liring, 

Be  the  gift  of  it  free; 
i\uL  as  servant  lo  lord,  oor  as  master  to  slave,  shalt  thou 
give  thee  to  me. 
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0  children  of  banishineiit» 
Souls  overcast, 

Were  the  lights  ye  see  finish  meant 
Alfvij  to  UaHf 
Ye  would  know  noc  the  nn  ovcnhiniqg  the  shadows 
stsrs  oveiptsL 

1  that  saw  wheie  yt  tnxl 
The  dim  fxtths  of  the  night 

Set  the  shadow  cail'd  God 

In  your  skies  to  give  light ; 
B«t  the  morning  of  manhood  is  riseOi  and  the  shadovksi 
soul  is  in  sight. 

The  tree  many-rooted 

That  swells  to  the  sky 
With  frond^  led^fruitedy 
The  liie-«ee  am  I; 
Im  the  buds  of  your  lives  is  the  sq»  of  my  lenas  f 
shall  live  and  not  die. 

But  the  Gods  of  your  fiishiofl 
That  take  and  that  gjie, 

In  their  pity  and  passion 
That  scourge  and  forgive, 
They  are  worms  that  are  bred  in  the  bark  that  iiiis  c^J 
they  shall  die  and  not  live. 

My  own  biood  Is  what  stanches 

The  wounds  in  my  bark ; 
Stars  caught  in  my  branches 
Make  day  of  the  dark. 
And  ate  worshipped  as  sons  till  the  sonriae  shall  tnadoi 
their  fires  as  a  spark. 
9^ 
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Where  dead  ages  hide  under 
The  life  roots  of  the  tree^ 
Id  my  darkness  the  thunder 
Makes  utterance  of  me; 
lo  the  clash  of  mf  boughs  with  each  other  ye  hear  the 
w;ives  bound  oi  the  sea. 

That  noise  is  of  Tim^, 

As  his  fcaihcfs  aic  sprc«id 
And  his  feet  set  to  climb 

Through  the  boughs  oferhead, 
And  my  foliage  rings  round  htm  and  ruatksi  and  branches 
are  bent  with  his  tread. 

The  storm-winds  of  ages 

Bbw  through  me  and  cease^ 
The  war-wind  that  ragea» 

The  spring-wind  of  pence, 
Eie  the  breath  of  them  roughen  my  tresses,  eie  one  of 

my  blossoms  increase. 

All  sounds  of  all  changes, 

All  shadows  and  li^iits 
On  the  \\o[ld*s  mountain-ranges 
And  stream-riven  heights, 
Whose  tongue  is  the  wind's  toogue  and  iaogui^c  of  storm- 
ckwds  on  earth*shaking  nights; 

All  forms  of  all  faces, 

Ali  works  of  all  hands 
In  unsearchable  places 
Of  time-stricken  hmds, 
All  death  and  all  life,  and  all  reigns  and  iD  ruins,  drop 
through  me  as  sands. 
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Though  son  be  my  bnrdoi 
Aixi  more  than  ye  kDow, 
And  Riy  growth  haie  no  jpwwiflo 
But  only  to  grour. 
Vet  I  (ay  not  of  growing  finr  faghtonigs  dbote  nt  o 
deathwonns  below* 

These  too  have  their  part  in  me, 

As  I  too  in  these ; 
Such  fire  is  at  heart  in  me^ 
Such  sap  is  this  tree's, 
Which  hath  in  it  aU  eouodft  and  all  secrets  of  iofiott  kaik 
and  of  seas. 

In  the  qicing-colour'd  hours 

When  my  nind  was  as  May's 
There  brake  foith  of  me  iloveis 
By  centuries  of  days. 
Strong  blossoms  with  peifume  of  manhood,  shot  ooi  bm 
my  spirit  as  rays. 

And  the  sound  of  them  springing 

And  smell  of  thetr  shouts 
Were  as  waniith  and  sweet  sixiging 
And  stren^nb  to  my  roots; 
And  the  lives  of  my  cliiidren  made  peifea  with  txts^ 
of  soul  were  my  fniits* 

I  bid  you  but  be; 

I  hafe  need  not  of  pmyer; 
I  have  need  of  yon  iiee 

As  your  months  of  mine  mr; 
That  my  bean  may  be  greater  within  me,  bdiol&g  ^ 
fruits  of  me  £nr« 
980 
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Mm  hSr  than  simge  fruit  is 

Of  fittths  yc  espottfle; 
In  me  only  the  root  is 

Thai  blooms  in  your  boughs  ; 
Beliolcl  now  your  God  that  ye  made  you,  to  feed  him 
witii  faith  of  your  vows. 

In  the  darkening  and  whitening 

Abysses  adored, 
With  dayspring  and  Jightniog 
For  lamp  aod  for  sword, 
God  thimders  in  hcaTcOt  and  his  angels  are  red  with  the 
wiath  of  the  LonL 

O  my  SOBS,  O  too  dutifial 

Toward  Gods  not  of  me. 
Was  not  I  CQOi^h  bcantilul? 

Was  it  hard  to  be  free  ? 
For  behold,  I  am  wiiii  yuu,  ani  in  you  and  oi  you|  look 
forth  DOW  and  see. 

Lo,  wing'd  with  world's  wonders, 

W  ith  miracles 
With  the  hres  of  his  thunders 
For  raiment  and  rod, 
God  trembles  in  hesTeo,  and  his  aogieb  are  white  with 
the  tenor  of  God* 


For  his  twilight  is  come  on  himi 

His  anguish  is  here; 
And  his  spirits  gaze  dumb  on  him. 

Grown  g:ay  from  his  fear; 
And  his  hour  takctii  hold  on  hmi  ^stxicken,  the  last  of  his 
infinite  ynir. 
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Theoght  made  him  and  bieaks  him, 

Truth  slays  and  foigives} 
But  to  you,  as  time  takes  hbn, 

This  new  thing  it  gives. 
Even  love,  the  beloved  Republic,  that  ieeds  upon  (recdm 
and  lives* 

For  truth  only  is  living, 
Truth  only  is  whole, 
And  the  love  of  his  giving 
Man's  polestar  and  pole; 
Mao,  pulse  of  my  centre,  and  fruit  of  my  body,  and  seei 
of  my  soul. 

One  birth  of  my  bosom  | 

One  beam  of  mine  eye; 
One  topmost  blossom 

That  scales  the  tky$ 

Man,  equal  and  one  with  me,  man  that  b  made  of  ae, 
man  that  is  I. 

Sio,  Ave  atjue  F'ale 

(iK  MUCORT  OP  CHAELES  BAUDSLAU) 

CHALL  I  strew  on  thee  rose  or  rue  or  l.iurel, 
^    Brother,  on  this  that  was  the  veil  of  tiicc? 

Or  quiet  sca-flowcr  moulded  by  the  5ea. 

Or  simplest  growth  of  meadow-sweet  or  soneJ, 
Such  as  the  summer-sleepy  Dryads  wcsve^ 
Waked  up  by  snow-^olt  sudden  rains  aft  eie? 

Or  wilt  thou  rather,  as  on  earth  befbve, 

Half-fiwied  fiery  blossoms,  pale  with  heat 
And  full  of  bitter  tommer,  but  more  sweet 

To  thice  than  gleanings  of  a  nortiiern  shore 
Trod  by  no  tropic  feet? 
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For  alw^  tbee  the  iervid  laogittd  glories 

Allured  of  heavwr  suns  in  mighder  rides; 
TKine  cm  knew  all  the  wandering  watery  aiglis 

Where  the  sea  sobs  round  Lesbian  promontories, 
The  barren  kiss  of  piteous  wave  to  wave 
That  knows  not  where  is  tiiat  Leucadi.in  grave 

Which  hides  too  deep  the  supreme  head  of  song. 
Ah,  salt  and  sterile  as  her  kisses  were. 
Hie  wild  sea  winds  her  and  the  green  gulfs  bear 

Hither  and  thitheti  and  vex  and  work  her  wrongs 
Blind  gods  that  cannot  wfut. 


Thou  sawesty  in  thine  old  supng  season^  brother^ 
Secrets  and  sorrows  unbeheld  of  us: 

Fierce  loves,  and  lovely  leaf4>uds  poisonous, 
Bajc  to  thy  subtler  eye,  but  for  none  other 

Bluwiii;^  by  night  in  some  unbreathed-in  dime; 

The  hidden  harvest  of  luxurious  tinu*, 
Sin  without  shape,  and  pleasure  without  speech; 

And  where  strange  dreams  in  a  tumukuons  sleep 

Mske  the  shut  eyes  of  stricken  spirits  weep; 
And  with  each  ftce  thou  sawest  the  shadow  on  each, 

Secmg  as  men  sow  men  lefqpw 


O  sleepless  heart  and  sombre  soul  unsleeping^ 
TW  were  athtrst  for  sleep  and  no  more  life 
And  no  more  love,  for  peace  and  no  mote  strife  I 

Now  the  dim  gods  of  death  have  in  their  keeping 

Spirit  and  body  and  all  the  springs  of  song, 
Is  it  well  now  where  love  can  do  no  wrong, 
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Where  stingless  pleasure  has  no  foam  or  fang 
Behind  ihe  unopening  closure  of  her  lips  ? 
Is  it  not  well  where  soul  from  body  slips 

And  iiesh  from  bone  dtTides  without  a  jKUig 
As  dew  fixnn  flover-beU  dripsi 

It  is  enough ;  the  end  and  the  beginning 

Are  one  thing  to  thee,  who  art  past  the  cad» 
O  hand  unclasped  of  unbeholden  hkad^ 

For  thee  no  fruits  to  pluck,  no  palms  for  winning 
No  triumpli  and  no  labour  and  no  lust^ 
OnljT  dead  yew-leaies  and  a  little  dost. 

O  quiet  eyes  wherdn  the  light  snth  naughty 
Whereto  the  day  is  dumb,  nor  any  night 
With  obscure  finger  silences  yonr  sight. 

Nor  in  your  speech  the  sudden  soul  speaks  thought. 
Sleep,  and  have  sleep  lor  light. 

Now  ail  strange  hours  and  all  str  ings  loves  are  o^tt. 
Dreams  and  desires  and  sombre  songs  and  sweet. 
Hast  thou  found  place  at  the  grcnt  knees  and  teet 

Of  some  pale  Titan-woman  like  a  lorer, 
Such  as  thy  vision  here  solicited, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  fair  vast  Imd, 

The  deep  division  of  prodigious  breasts^ 

The  solemn  slope  of  mighty  limbs  asleep, 
The  weight  of  awfiil  tresses  that  still  keep 

The  savour  and  shade  of  old-world  pine-forests 
Where  the  wet  hill-wmds  weep? 

Hast  thou  found  any  hkcness  for  diy  vismn? 

O  gardener  of  strange  flowers,  what  bud,  what  bloom. 
Hast  thou  found  sown,  what  gathcr'd  in  the  gloom: 
What  of  despair,  of  nature,  of  derision. 
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What  of  life  »  there,  wh^  of  ill  cr  good? 

Are  tfie  Mtt  gny  Uhe  dnit  or  bright  Uke  blood? 

Does  the  dim  ground  grow  any  seed  of  ours, 

The  faint  iklds  quicken  any  terrene  root, 
In  iuw  knds  where  the  sun  and  mooo  arc  mute 
And  ail  the  stars  keep  silence?   Are  there  flowers 
At  lily  or  any  £nut? 

Aha,  hot  though  my  flying  tong  fliet  after, 

O  sweet  sciaag^  elder  singer,  thy  more  fleet 
Singing,  and  footprints  of  thy  fleeter  feet, 

Some  dim  derision  of  mysterious  laughter 

From  the  blind  longueless  w«iiders  of  the  dead, 
Some  gainless  glimpse  of  Proserpine's  veil'd  htadf 

Some  litde  sound  of  unregarded  tears 
Wept  by  efiaced  unprofitafak  eyes^ 
And  6om  pale  mouths  some  cadence  of  dead  s^gh^^ 

These  only,  these  the  hearkenipg  apiiit  hearii 
Sees  aaly  such  things  ifae. 

Tbou  art  far  too  far  for  wings  of  words  to  follow. 
Far  too  i«ir  orT  for  thought  or  any  prayer. 
What  ails  us  with  thee,  whu  art  wind  and  air? 

What  atis  us  gaziiig  where  ail  seen  is  hollow  ? 
Yet  with  aome  fancy,  yet  with  some  desire, 
DreaaDs  pnrsna  death  aa  winds  a  flying  flre^ 

Our  dreams  pursue  our  dead  and  do  not  find* 

Still,  and  more  swift  than  they,  the  thin  flame  flies, 
The  low  light  ^s  us  in  elusive  skies, 

Still  the  foird  carncbi  ear  is  deal,  and  bluid 
Are  still  the  eluded  eyes. 
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Not  thee,  O  neter  thee^  ia  all  timers  cfaaoges, 
Not  thee,  but  this  the  mid  of  thy  sad  ml. 
The  shadow  of  thy  swift  spirit,  this  shut  scroO 

I  lay  my  hand  on,  and  not  death  estranges 

My  spirit  from  communion  of  thy  song — 
These  memories  and  these  melodies  that  throog 

VeiFd  porches  of  a  Muse  funereal — 

These  I  these  touch,  these  clasp  and  fold 

As  though  a  hand  were  in  1117  hand  to  hold, 

Or  through  mine  ears  a  mouniiDg  miiscal 
Of  many  nxmniers  idl'd. 

! 

1  iirnong  these,  I  also,  in  such  station  | 
As  when  the  pyre  was  charr'd,  and  piled  tlic  sods, 
And  offering  to  the  dead  made,  anei  their  godSi 

The  old  mourners  had,  standing  to  make  libation, 
I  stand,  and  to  the  Gods  and  to  the  dead 
Do  reference  without  prayer  or  praise,  and  shed 

Offisriog  to  these  unknown,  the  gods  of  gloom. 

And  what  of  hooey  and  spice  my  serd4ands  bar, 
And  what  I  may  of  frnits  in  this  chBI'd  air, 

And  lay,  Orestes-like,  across  the  tomb 
A  curl  of  sever'd  hair. 

But  by  no  hand  nor  any  treason  stricken, 

Not  like  the  iow-l3ring  head  of  Him,  the  Ki^ 
The  flame  that  made  of  Troy  a  nnnous  thing, 

Thoo  liest  and  00  this  dnst  no  tears  could  qoiciBeo* 
There  M\  00  tears  like  theirs  that  all  om  hm 
Pall  tear  by  sweet  imperishable  tear 

Down  the  opening  leaves  of  holy  poets*  pages. 
Thee  not  Orestes,  not  Electra  mourns; 
But  bending  us-ward  with  memorial  urns 
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The  moit  hi§fk  Moms  that  fblfil  ill  ages 
Weep,  and  our  God's  heart  Teams. 

For,  sparing  of  his  sacred  strength,  not  ohm 
Among  us  darkling  here  the  lord  of  light 
Makes  miinitest  his  music  and  his  might 

In  hearts  that  open  and  in  lips  that  soften 

With  the  soft  flame  and  heat  of  songs  that  shine. 
Thy  Hps  indeed  he  tonch'd  with  hitter  vine, 

And  nonrishM  them  indeed  with  bitter  bread; 

Yet  surely  from  his  hand  thy  soul's  food  came, 
The  fire  that  scanrM  thy  spirit  at  Ws  flame 

Was  lighted,  and  diine  hungering  heart  he  fed 
Who  feeds  our  hearts  with  fame. 

Therrfore  he  too  now  at  thy  soul's  sunset  ting, 

God  of  all  suns  and  songs,  he  too  bends  down 
To  mix  his  laurel  with  thy  cypress  crown, 

And  save  thy  dust  from  blame  and  from  forgetting. 
Therefore  he  too,  seeing  all  thou  wert  and  ait. 
Compassionate,  with  sad  and  sacred  heart, 

Mourns  thee  of  many  his  children  the  la-^t  dead. 

And  hallows  with  strange  tears  and  alien  sighs 
Thine  unmel odious  mouth  and  sunless  eyes. 

And  oTer  thine  irrevocable  head 

Sheds  light  from  the  under  skies. 

And  one  weeps  with  him  in  the  ways  Lethean, 

And  stains  with  tears  her  changing  bosom  chill ; 
That  obseore  Venus  of  the  hollow  hilL, 

That  thing  transform'd  which  was  the  Cytherean, 
With  lips  that  lost  their  Grecian  laugh  divine 
Long  since,  and  tace  no  more  call'd  Erycine  — 
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A  ghosty  a  bitter  and  Itixitriogs  god. 

Thee  also  vith  lair  fleeh  and  singing  spdl 
Did  she,  a  sad  and  second  prey,  compel 

Into  the  footless  places  once  more  trod. 
And  shadows  hot  from  helL 

And  now  no  sacred  staff  shall  break  in  blossonii 
No  choral  salutation  lure  to  light 
A  spiik  sick  with  perfume  and  sweet  n\ght 

And  love's  tired  eyes  and  bands  and  barren  bosom. 
There  is  no  help  for  these  things;  none  to  meod, 
And  none  to  mar;  not  all  our  songs,  O  hkad. 

Will  make  death  dear  or  make  life  durables 
Howbeit  with  rose  and  ivy  and  wild  vine 
And  with  wild  notes  about  this  dust  of  thine 

At  least  I  fill  the  place  where  white  dreams  dwell 
And  wreathe  an  uoseea  shrine. 

Sleep ;  and  If  life  was  bitter  to  thee,  pardon. 

If  sweet,  give  thanks;  thou  hast  no  more  to  live; 
And  to  give  thanks  is  good,  and  to  forgive. 

Out  of  the  mystic  and  the  mournful  garden 

Where  all  day  through  thine  hands  in  barren  braid 
Wove  the  sick  flowers  of  secrecy  and  shade, 

Green  buds  of  sorrow  and  sin,  and  remnants  gray, 
Sweet-smdlingy  pale  with  poison^  sanginne-hearted, 
Passbns  that  sprang  from  sleep  and  thoi^ts  that  sM^ 

Shall  death  not  bring  us  all  as  thee  one  day 
Amoi^  the  days  departed? 

For  thee^  O  now  a  silent  soiili  my  brodwrt 

Take  at  my  hands  this  garhnd,  and  hmrntSL 

Thin  is  the  leaf,  and  chill  the  wintry  smell, 

Aad  chill  the  solemn  carth|  a  fatal  motheri 
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With  sadder  than  the  Niobean  womb, 
And  in  the  ImUow  of  ber  breists  a  tomb. 
Cdotent  thw,  howsoever,  wbote  days  are  done; 
There  lies  not  any  troublous  thing  before, 

Nor  sight  nor  sound  to  war  against  thee  morej 
For  wliom  all  winds  arc  quiet  as  the  sun, 
All  waters  as  the  shore. 


WALLOW,  my  sister,  O  «ster  swallow, 


^    How  can  thioe  heart  be  full  of  the  spring? 

A  thousand  sununers  are  over  and  dead. 
What  hast  thou  found  m  the  spring  to  follow? 
What  hast  thou  found  in  thine  heart  to  sing? 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  the  tumincr  is  shed? 

0  swallow,  sister^  O  fair  swift  swallow, 

Why  wih  thou  fly  after  spring  to  the  south, 

The  soft  south  whither  thine  heart  is  set  ? 
Shall  not  the  grief  of  liic  old  nmc  follow? 

Shall  not  the  song  thereof  clciivc  to  thy  nUMitib? 
Hast  thou  forgotten  ere  1  forget^ 

Sister,  my  sister,  O  fleet  sweet  swallow, 

Thy  way  is  long  to  the  sun  and  the  south | 
But  I,  iul£U*d  of  my  heart's  desire, 
Shedding  ny  song  upon  height,  upon  hollow, 
From  tawny  body  and  tweet  small  mouth 
Feed  the  heart  of  the  n^t  with  fire. 

1  the  nt^mngsle  all  spcing  thim^ 

O  swallow,  sister,  O  cbaqgy^  swattow, 
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All  spring  througb  till  the  spring  be  done. 
Clothed  wUh  the  fight  of  the  night  on  the  dev, 
SiQg»  while  the  houis  and  the  wild  faitds  follow^ 
Take  flight  and  follow  and  find  the  aoo. 

Sister,  my  sister,  O  soft  light  swallow^ 
Though  all  things  feast  in  the  spring's  gpest-chaaia, 
How  hast  thou  heart  to  be  glad  thereof  yet? 

For  where  thou  fliest  I  shall  not  follow. 
Till  liie  forget  and  death  remember, 
Till  thou  remember  and  I  forget, 

wivvallow.  my  sisrer,  O  singmg  sv,iilJow, 
I  know  noL  how  thou  liast  heart  to  sing. 
Hast  thou  the  heart?  is  it  all  past  over? 
Thy  lord  the  summer  is  good  to  follow. 
And  fair  the  feet  of  thy  lo?er  the  ^ring: 

But  what  wilt  thou  say  to  the  spring  thy  iomt  ? 

O  swallow,  sister,  O  flectmg  swallow, 
My  heart  in  me  is  a  molten  ember 
And  over  my  head  the  waves  have  meL 
But  thou  wottldst  tarry  or  I  would  follow 
Could  I  forg^  or  thou  remember, 
Couldst  thou  remember  and  I  forget, 

O  sweet  stray  aster,  O  shifting  swallow, 
The  heattfs  division  divideth  as. 
Thy  heart  b  light  as  a  leaf  of  a  tree; 
But  nunc  goes  forth  among  sea-gulfe  hollow 

To  the  place  of  the  slaying  of  Itylus, 
The  feast  of  Daulis,  the  Tliraciao  sea. 

O  swallow,  sister,  O  rapid  swallow, 
I  pray  thee  sing  not  a  little  q)ace» 
990 
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Arc  not  the  roofs  and  the  lintels  wetf 
The  woven  web  that  was  plain  to  follow, 
I'he  small  ftiaia  body,  the  flower-like  hiot^ 
Caa  I  itmeinber  if  tixw  forget^ 

O  sister,  sister,  thy  fi  rst -begotten ! 

The  hands  that  cling  and  the  feet  that  follow, 
The  voice  of  the  child's  blood  cryii^  yet, 
H^^o  hath  rmmAnf^d  m§  f  who  haih  Jorgmm  f 
Thou  hast  foigocien,  O  summer  swaUow, 
But  the  world  shill  end  when  I  forget. 


WILLIAM  DEAN  liOWELLS 

ii2.  Earliest  Sfirmr  ^  . 

•*       **  b.  1837 

'  I  ^SSING  his  mine  of  snows  in  wildest  eddies  and 
■*  tangles, 


Warlike  March  cometh  in,  hotrae»  with  tempestuous  breath. 
Tiafougb  all  the  moaning  chimneys,  and  'thwart  all  the 
hollows  and  angles  [death. 

Kound  the  shuddering  hoiu»e,  breathing  of  winter  and 

But  in  wj  heait  I  fed  the  life  of  the  wood  and  the 

meadow 

Thrillit  ;^  the  jnilst-s  that  own  kindrr  j  with  fibres  that  lift 
Bud  and  bLdc  to  the  sunward,  witliin        in^cruLible  shadow, 
X>ecp  in  the  oak's  chill  core,  under  the  gathering  drift. 

Nay,  to  earth's  liie  and  mine  some  presence  or  dream  or 
desire  [goes — 

(How  shall  I  name  it  aright^)  comes  for  a  moment  and 
JtafiCure  of  life  ine&hle,  perfea — as  if  in  the  hrier, 

Lftafiess  there  fagr  my  door,  trembles  the  sense  of  a  rose. 
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8 IS*        fVhat  the  Bullet  sang 

OJOY  of  creation. 
To  be! 

0  rapture,  to  fly 

And  be  frre  \ 
Be  the  battle  lost  or  won, 
Though  its  smoke  shall  hide  the  sun, 

1  shall  find  my  love — the  one 

Bora  for  mel 


I  shall  know  him  where  he  stands 

An  alone, 
Whh  the  power  in  his  hands 

Not  o*athrown; 

I  shall  know  him  by  his  face, 
By  his  godlike  front  and  grace; 
I  shall  hold  him  for  a  space 
All  my  owni 

It  is  he — O  my  lovel 

So  bold! 
It  is  I— 4II  thy  bve 

Foretold  I 
It  is  I^O  love,  what  bliss! 
Dost  thoa  answer  to  my  kiss  ? 
O  sweetheart!  what  is  this 

Lieth  there  so  cold? 
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8i4.  Maureen 

YOU  plant  Lhc  pain  m  my  heart  with  your  wistiul 
eytn>, 

Girl  of  my  choice,  Maureen  ! 
Will  you  dnve  me  mad  for  the  kiases  your  thy,  sweet 
mouth  denies^ 

Maureen? 

i^ike  a  walking  ghost  I  am,  and  no  words  to  woo^ 

White  rase  of  the  West,  Maureen: 
For  it's  pak  you  are^  and  the  fear  that's  on  you  is  Ofcr 
me  too, 

Maurecnl 

Sure  it's  one  complaint  that's  on  us,  asthore,  thb  daj. 
Bride  of      dreams,  Bfaureenj 

The  smart  of  the  bee  that  stung  us  his  hooey  must  cure, 
they  say, 

Maureen  1 

1*11  coax  die  li^ht  to  your  eyes,  and  the  rose  to  your  face, 

avoumecD,  my  own  Maureen  ! 
When  1  feel  the  warmth  of  your  brea^  sod  your  iie»t  is 
my  arm's  rmfaface, 
Maupsen  J 

O  where  was  the  King  o*  the  World  that  day — only  me^ 

My  one  true  Iotc,  Blanrnn! 
iiod  yon  the  Queen  with  me  thoc^  and  your  thraoe  in  my 
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here's  a  glade  in  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe,  Aghadoc^ 


Thm's  a  green  and  silent  glade  in  Aghadoe, 
Wheie  we  met,  mj  love  and  I,  Love's  bar  planet  in  the 
O'er  that  sweet  and  silent  glade  in  Ag^ioes. 

There's  a  glen  in  Aghadoe^  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe^ 
Theie's  a  deep  and  secret  glen  in  Aghadoe, 

Where  I  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  red-coats  and  dieir  ^lies, 
Tliat  year  the  trouble  came  to  Aghadoe, 

O,  my  curse  on  one  black  heart  in  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe^ 
On  ShauQ  Dhu,  my  motlier's  son  in  Aghadoe ! 

When  your  throat  fries  in  hell's  drouth,  salt  the  flaoK  be 
in  your  mouth, 
For  the  treachery  yon  did  in  Aghadoe! 

For  they  tracked  me  to  that  glen  in  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe^ 

When  the  price  was  on  his  head  in  Aghadoe: 
O'er  the  moyntain,  through  the  wood,  as  I  stole  lo  him  wsk 


Where  in  hidbg  lone  he  hy  in  Ag|hadoe. 

But  they  never  took  him  Hving  in  Aghadoe^  Ag^doet 

With  the  hdlcts  in  his  hcait  in  Aghadoe, 
There  he  by,  the  head,  my  breast  keeps  the  wamtii  of  ite 

'twould  rest, 

Gone,  to  win  the  traitor's  gold,  from  Aghadoe  I 

I  walk'd  to  Mallow  toun  irom  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe, 
Brought  his  head  from  the  gaol's  gate  to  Aghado<»; 

Then  I  covered  him  with  fern,  and  I  piled  on  him  the  casS 
Like  an  Irish  King  he  sleeps  in  Aghadoe. 
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O,  fed  cieep  into  that  caini  in  Agbadoc*  Aghaildel 
Tbm  to  rest  npoo  hb  bieut  in  Aghadoel 

Sine  your  dog  for  you  could  die  with  no  truer  heart  than  I, 
Yoor  own  loie^  cold  on  jour  caim  in  Agbadoc. 

WILFRID  SCAWEN  BLUNT 

ii4o 

FLY  not,  Pleaanre,  pkaaant-hearted  Fkasuret 
Fold  me  thy  wings,  I  prithee,  yet  and  stay: 

For  my  heart  no  measure 

Knows,  nor  other  treasure 
To  buy  a  garland  ior  my  iove  to-day. 

And  ihou»  too,  Sorrow,  tender-hearted  Sorrow, 
Thou  gray-eyed  mourner,  fly  not  yet  awiy: 
For  I  fain  would  honow 

Thy  sad  weeds  to-morrow, 
To  make  a  raourmng  for  love's  yesterday. 

The  voSoe  of  Pity,  Time's  divine  dear  Fi^, 
Moved  me  to  tears:  I  dared  not  say  tbm  nay. 
But  passed  forth  from  the  dty, 
Making  thus  my  ditty 

Of  fair  love  lust  iur  ever  and  a  day. 

8t7.  The  Dffsokte  City 

DARK  to  mc  is  the  earth.    D  irk  to  me  arc  the  heavens. 
Where  is  she  that  i  loved,  the  woman  with  eyes 
like  stars^ 

Desolate  are  the  mcrn.   I>eaolate  is  the  city. 
A  city  taken  by  atorm,  where  none  are  left  but  the  slain. 
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Sadly  I  rose  at  dxm,  imdid  the  latch  of  my  ahnttm« 
Thinking  to  let  in  light,  but  I  only  let  in  love. 

Birds  in  the  boughs  were  awake ;  I  listenM  to  their  chauodag; 
Each  one  saog  to  his  love  i  ooiy  I  was  alooc. 

This,  I  said  in  my  heart,  is  the  hour  of  life  and  of  ^  le^su-e. 

Now  each  creature  on  earth  has  his  joy,  and  lives  in  the  tm^ 
Each  in  another's  eyes  finds  hght,  the  light  of  composaiaay 

This  is  the  moment  of  pity,  this  is  the  moment  of  loie. 

Speak,  O  desolate  city!  Speak,  O  silence  in  sadness! 
Where  is  she  that  I  loved  in  my  strength,  that  ipob 
to  my  sool? 

Where  aie  those  passionate  eyes  that  appealed  to  my  ej« 
in  passion? 

Where  is  the  mouth  that  kiss'd  me,  the  bftast  I  Hi 
to  my  own? 

vSpeakj  thou  soul  of  my  soul,  for  rage  in  my  heart  is  kindled. 
Tell  me,  where  didst  thou  Bee  in  the  day  of  descructioD 

and  fear  ? 

See,  my  arms  still  enfold  thee,  enfolding  thus  all  heafcs, 
Sec^  my  desire  is  fulfilled  in  thee^  for  it  fiUs  the  canh. 

Thus  in  my  grief  I  hunented.  Thentnm'd  I  from  the  wiadoa, 
Tura'd  to  the  staur,  and  the  open  door,  and  the  empty  sra, 

Ciying  aloud  in  my  gnef,  for  there  was  none  to  chide 
None  to  mock  my  weakness,  none  to  behold  my  mn. 

Groping  I  went,  as  blind.   I  aoi^ht  her  houaei  vaj  bdoMi 
lliere  I  stopp'd  at  the  aileot  door,  and  lislen'd  and  xM 
the  latch. 

Love,  I  cried,  dost  thou  slumber?  This  is  no  hour  for  slwir.-x:f, 
This  is  the  hour  of  We,  and  love  I  bring  in  my  hani 
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r  knew  the  htmCf  wkh  its  windows  buT*d|  and  hs  fesfleis 

fig-tree, 

Climbing  round  by  the  doorstep,  the  only  one  in  the  street ; 
I  knew  where  my  hope  had  climb'd  to  its  goal  and  there 

encircled 

Ail  that  those  desolate  wails  oace  held^  my  belof^'s  hearts 

There  b  my  gikf  ifae  consoled  me.    She  loved  me  when 
I  loved  not. 

She  pot  her  hand  m  my  hand,  and  set  her  lips  to  my  lips. 

She  told  me  all  her  pain  and  show*d  me  all  her  trouble. 
I,  like  a  fool,  scarce  heard,  hardly  retum'd  her  kiss. 

Love,  thy  eyes  were  like  torches.     They  changed  as  I 
beheld  them. 

Love,  thy  %s  were  like  gems,  the  seal  thou  settest  on 
my  fife* 

Love,  if  I  loved  not  then,  behold  this  hour  thy  vengeance; 
This  is  the  fhiit  of  thy  love  and  thee,  the  unwise  grown  wise. 

Weeping  strangled  my  voice.    I  call'd  out,  but  none  answer'd  ; 

Blindly  the  windows  gazed  back  at  me,  dumbly  the  door ; 
She  whom  I  love,  who  iored  me,  lookM  not  on  my  yeanung, 

Gare  me  no  more  her  hands  to  kiss,  show'd  me  no  more 
her  sooL 

Therefore  the  esrth  is  dark  to  me,  the  sunlight  hiackness, 
Therefore  I  go  in  tears  and  alone,  by  night  and  dayj 

Theicfuie  I  find  no  love  in  heaven,  no  light,  no  Ix^auty, 
A  heaven  taken  by  storm,  where  none  are  left  but  the  slain ! 
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SiS.  mtb  Esther 

\JL  E  who  has  once  been  happy  b  for  afe 

^  ^    Out  of  destracdon't  radu    Hb  jbdiioe  then 

Holds  nothing  secret;  and  Eternity, 

Which  is  a  mystery  to  other  meo, 
Has  like  a  woman  given  him  its  joy. 

Time  is  his  conquest.     Life,  if  it  should  tret, 
Has  paid  him  tribute.    He  can  bear  to  die, 

He  who  has  OQce  been  happy!    When  I  set 
The  world  before  me  and  surrey  its  range, 

Its  mean  ambitions^  its  scant  fimtssiesi 
The  shreds  of  phssnre  which  for  bck  of  chn^ge 

Men  wrap  around  them  and  caU  happitiess. 
The  poor  delights  whicli  are  the  tale  and  sum 
Of  the  world's  courage  in  its  nurtyrdom ; 

When  I  hear  kughter  from  a  tavern  door. 

When  I  see  crowds  agape  and  in  the  faia 
Watching  on  tiptoe  and  wkh  staiied  loar 

To  see  a  rocket  fired  <v  a  bull  slain, 
When  misers  handle  gold,  when  orators 

Touch  strong  men's  hearts  with  glory  tOI  thc]f  wccfb 
When  cities  deck  their  streets  for  barren  wars 

Wiiich  have  laid  waste  their  youth,  and  when  I  keg 
Calmly  the  count  of  my  own  Hfe  and  see 

On  wliat  poor  stuff  my  manhood's  dreams  were 
Till  I  too  leam'd  what  dole  of  vanity 

Will  serve  a  human  soul  for  daily  bread, 
— Then  I  remember  that  I  once  was  yovig 
And  lived  with  Esther  the  world*s  gods  among. 
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Sip.  To  Manon,  on  bis  Fortune  in  loving;  Hn 

T  DID  not  choose  thee,  dearest.    It  was  Love 

*     That  made  the  choice,  not  L    Mine  eyes  were  blind 
As  a  rude  shepherd*s  who  to  some  lone  grove 
His  orfering  brings  and  cares  not  at  what  shnne 
He  bends  his  knee.    The  gifts  alone  were  mine; 
The  rest  was  Lowe's.    He  toc^  roe  by  the  handy 
And  fired  the  sacrifice,  and  poqred  the  wiae^ 
And  spoke  the  words  I  might  not  undeistaiuL 

I  was  vnwiae  in  all  but  the  dear  chance 
Which  was  my  ibrtone^  and  the  bfind  dedm 
Which  led  my  foolish  steps  to  Love's  abode, 
And  youth's  sublime  unreason'd  prescience 
Which  raised  an  altar  and  inscribed  in  fire 
Its  dedication  i  o  the  Unknown  God, 


920.         St.  Falmtmf^s  IDajt 

nrO-DAY,  all  day,  I  rode  upon  die  down, 
^     With  hounds  and  horsemen,  a  hnfe  company 
On  this  side  in  its  glory  lay  the  sea, 
On  that  ihe  Soisex  weald,  a  aea  of  brawn. 

The  wind  was  light,  and  brightly  the  sun  shone, 
And  still  wc  gillop'd  on  from  gorse  to  gorse: 
And  once,  when  check'd,  a  thrush  sang,  and  my  horse 
Pnck'd  his  quick  ears  as  to  a  sound  unknown. 

I  knew  the  Spnng  was  come.    I  knew  it  even 
Better  than  all  by  this,  that  through  my  chase 
In  bush  and  stone  and  hill  and  sea  and  heaven 
I  seem'd  to  see  and  loUow  atiil  your  fiice. 
Your  ^Ke  my  quarry  was.    For  it  I  rode, 
My  hoTK  a  thing  of  wings,  myself  a  god* 
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82i.  Gibmlur 

C  EVEN  weeks  of  sea,  and  twice  flevcn  dajs  of  Mm 

^    Upon  the  huge  Atlantic,  and  once  toon 

We  ride  mto  stOl  water  and  the  cakn 

Of  ft  sweet  eteiun^  screenM  by  either  shoie 

Of  Spain  and  Bailxuy.    Our  toils  are  o'er. 

Our  exUe  is  accomplished.    Once  again 

Wc  look  on  Europe,  mistress  as  of  yore 

Of  the  fair  earth  and  of  the  hearts  of  men. 

Ay,  this  is  the  famed  rock  which  Hercuifs 
And  Goth  nnd  Moor  bcqueath'd  us.     At  this  door 
England  sUnds  sentry.    Godi  to  hear  the  shrill 
Sweet  treble  of  her  fifes  upon  the  breeze^ 
And  at  the  sommons  of  the  rock  goo's  nar 
To  see  her  red  coats  marchtog  fiom  tlie  hiD ! 


822.         fyrittm  at  Florma 

WORLD,  in  very  truth  thou  art  too  yoax^; 
When  wilt  thou  leam  to  wear  the  gaih  of  age? 
World,  with  thy  coming  of  yellow  flowersi 
Hast  thou  fofgot  what  geoeratioiis  ^nmg 
Out  of  thy  loins  and  krred  thee  and  are  goiief 
Hast  thon  no  place  in  aU  their  heritage 
Where  thou  dost  only  weep,  that  I  may  come 
Nor  fear  the  mockery  of  thy  yellow  flouers? 

O  world,  in  very  truth  thou  art  too  )Oung, 
The  heroic  wealth  of  passionate  emprize 
Built  thee  fair  cities  for  thy  naked  plains: 
How  hast  thou  set  thy  sonmier  growth  among 
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The  broken  stones  which  were  their  palaces  1 
Hast  thou  forgot  the  darkness  where  be  lies 

Who  made  thee  beautiful,  or  have  thy  bees 
Found  out  his  grave  to  build  their  honeycombs^ 

O  world,  in  very  truth  tiiou  art  too  young : 

They  gave  thee  love  who  measured  out  thy  skieS| 

And,  when  they  found  for  thee  another  star, 

Who  made  a  festiTal  and  straightway  hung 

The  jewel  on  thy  neck.    O  merry  world. 

Hast  thou  forgot  the  glory  of  those  eyes 

Which  firsi  look'd  love  in  thine?  Thou  bast  not  furl'd 

One  Uuiner  of  thy  bridal  car  for  them. 

O  world,  in  very  truth  tbo«  art  loo  yonng. 
There  was  a  roice  which  sang  about  thy  spring, 
Till  winter  froze  the  sweetness  of  his  lips, 
And  !o,  the  worms  had  haidiy  left  his  toogue 
Before  tliy  nightingales  were  come  again. 
O  world,  what  courage  hast  thou  thus  to  tingl 
Say,  has  thy  merriment  no  secret  pain, 
No  sodden  weariness  that  thou  art  yom^? 


82^.       TJk  Two  Hi^bwa/mcn 

T  LONG  have  had  a  quarrel  set  with  Time 

^    Because  he  robbed  me.    Every  day  of  laie 

Was  wiested  finom  me  after  bitter  strifes 

I  nerer  yet  could  see  the  son  go  down 

But  I  WIS  angry  in  my  heart,  nor  heir 

The  leaves  fall  in  the  wind  without  a  tear 

Over  the  dying  smnmer.    I  have  known 

No  truce  with  Time  nor  Time's  accomplice,  Death. 
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The  fair  world  is  the  witness  of  a  crime 
Repeated  eveiy  hoor.    For  life  and  breath 
Are  sweet  to  all  who  live;  and  bitterly 
The  voices  of  these  robbera  of  the  hetth 
Sound  in  each  ear  aad  chill  die  passer-lij. 
— ^What  have  we  done  to  tfaee^  thou  moostfoas  TW? 
What  hawe  we  done  to  Death  that  we  must  die? 


AUSTIN  DOBSON 

S24*  A  Gardm  Simg 

pJERE  in  this  sequestered  close 
^  ^    Bloom  die  hyadnth  and  los^ 
Here  besaie  the  modest  stodi 
Flannts  the  hoDyhocki 
Here^  widKNit  a  pang,  one  sees 
Ranksy  conditions,  and  degrees. 

All  the  seasons  run  their  race 
In  this  quiet  resting-place ; 
Peach  and  apricot  and  fig 
Here  will  r^pen  and  grow  fafg; 
Here  is  store  and  0TerphS|<— 
More  had  not  AkinoQa! 

Heie^  in  alleys  cool  asd  green^ 

Far  ahead  the  thrush  is  seen; 

Here  along  die  southern  wall 
Keeps  the  bee  his  festiyal; 
AH  is  quiet  else — afar 
Sounds  of  toil  and  tunnoii  aie^ 
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Here  be  shadows  large  and  long; 
Here  be  spaces  meet  for  song; 
Gimti  O  garden^god,  that  I, 
Now  that  none  profane  is  mgh, — 
Now  that  mood  and  moment  please^ — 
Find  the  fair  Fiendes! 


82  f.  Unms  Exit 

T  INTENDED  an  Ode, 

And  it  turn'd  to  a  Soanet. 
It  began  a  la  modty 
I  mteoded  an  Ode ; 
But  Rose  crc^s'd  the  road 

In  her  latest  new  bonnet  | 
I  intended  an  Ode; 

And  it  turn'd  to  a  Sonnet. 

926.  In  After  Days 

Rondeam 

TN  after  days  when  grasses  bi^ 

O'er^  the  stone  where  I  shall  lie^ 
Tbongh  ill  or  well  the  world  adjoat 

My  slender  claim  to  honoured  dust, 

I  shall  nut  (question  nor  reply. 

I  shall  not  see  the  morning  sky; 
I  bhall  not  hear  the  night-wind  sigh ; 
I  shall  be  mute,  as  all  men  must 
In  after  daysl 
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But  yet,  ncm  lifiog,  fion  would  I 

That  some  one  then  shoold  testify, 

Saying — 'He  held  his  pen  in  trust 
To  Art,  not  serving  shame  or  lust-* 
Will  nonef — Then  let  my  memory  die 
In  after  days! 


HENRY  CLARENCE  KENDALL 
827.  Mooni 

E  that  is  by  Mooni  now 
^  ^    Sees  the  water-sapphiies  gkamiiig 
Where  the  River  Spirit,  dmmiiig, 
Sleeps  by  6di  and  Iboatata  streamiiig 
Under  lute  of  leaf  and  boughl — 
Hears  what  stamp  of  Storm  with  itien  is 
Psalms  from  unseen  wildernesses 
Deep  amongst  far  hill-recesses— 
He  that  is  by  Mooni  now. 

Yea,  for  him  by  Mooni's  inar]gs 
Sings  the  yeUow-hatr'd  Seplember, 
With  the  face  the  gods  rememberi 
When  the  ridge  is  bomt  to  ember, 

And  the  dumb  sea  chains  the  barge  I 
Where  the  mount  like  molten  brass  is, 
Down  bcneiith  fem-feather'd  passes 
Noonday  dew  in  coo!  green  grasses 

Gleams  on  him  by  Moom's  marge. 
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Who  tbat  dwelli  by  Mooni  jH, 
Feds  m  liowerful  fenst  arches 
Smiting  wing^  and  hmth  that  parches 

Where  strong  Summer's  path  of  march  is, 

And  the  ^ims  m  tliunder  set! 
Housed  beneath  the  gracious  kirtle 
Of  the  shadowy  water-myrtle — 
Winds  may  kiss  with  heat  and  hurtlcw 

He  is  sife  by  Moooi  yeti 

Days  there  wen  when  he  who  nnga 
(Dumb  so  loDg  through  passion's  losses) 
Stood  where  Moom's  water  crosses 
Shining  tracks  of  greetHhaif^d  mosseSy 

Like  a  soul  with  radiant  wings: 
Then  the  psalm  the  wind  rehearses — 
Then  the  song  tho  stream  dis|)erses— • 
Lent  a  beauty  to  his  verses^ 

Who  to-oight  of  Mooni  smgs. 

Ah,  the  theme — the  sad,  gray  theme  I 
Certain  days  are  not  above  mSf 
Certain  hnits  have  ceased  to  love  me, 

Certain  fancies  fail  to  move  me, 

Like  ihc  effluent  nittrnint^  drrani. 
Head  whereon  the  white  is  stealings 
Heart  whose  hurts  are  past  all  healing, 
Where  is  now  the  first,  pure  feeling? 

Ahy  the  theme^the  sad,  gray  thenel 

•      •  • 

Still  to  be  by  Mood  cool — 

Where  the  water-hiossoais  glister, 
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And  by  gleaming  v  ile  and  \lsta 
Sits  the  English  Ajjnl's  sister, 

Soft  and  sweet  and  wonderfiill 
Just  to  rest  beneath  the  burning 
Outer  world— 4ts  soeets  and  qmnmig'— 
Ah|  mj  heart — my  heart  is  yeaning 

StiO  to  be  by  Moom  cooll 


ARTHUR  WILLIAM  EDGAR 

O'SHAUGHNESSY 

828.  Ode 

WE  are  the  nrnsic-makers, 
And  wc  are  the  dreamers  of  drcai&S) 
Wandering  by  lone  sea-breakers, 

And  sitting  by  desolate  streams; 
World-losers  and  world-forsakerSi 

On  whom  the  pale  moon  gleams: 
Yet  we  are  the  roo?er$  and  shakeis 
Of  the  woild  for  em,  it  seems. 

With  wonderful  deathless  ditties 

We  build  up  the  world's  ^reat  cides, 
And  out  of  a  fabulous  story 
We  fa^ihion  an  empire's  glory: 

One  man  with  a  dream,  at  pieasurCy 
Shall  go  forth  and  conquer  a  oown; 

And  three  with  a  new  soDg*s  measute 
Can  trample  an  empire  down. 
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We,  in  the  ages  lying 

In  the  buried  past  of  the  ctfth. 
Built  Nineteh  with  our  s^gMngy 

And  Babel  hself  with  our  imrthi 
And  o'erthrew  them  with  prophesying 

To  the  old  of  the  new  world's  worth; 
For  each  age  is  a  dream  that  is  dying, 

Or  one  that  is  comiog  to  birih. 


T  MADE  another  garden,  yea. 

For  ray  new  Love : 
I  left  the  dead  rose  where  il  laj 

And  set  the  new  abofe. 
Why  did  my  Summer  not  begin  ? 

Why  did  my  heart  not  haste? 
My  okl  Love  came  and  walkM  therein, 

And  laid  the  garden  waste. 

She  enterM  wiA  her  weary  amil^ 

.lust  as  ot  old  ; 
She  look'd  around  a  little  while 

And  shivcr'd  with  the  cold  : 
Her  passing  touch  was  death  to  all. 

Her  passing  look  a  blight; 
She  made  the  white  rose>petab  £dl, 

And  tnm'd  the  red  loae  whtfee* 

Her  pale  lobe  dinging  to  the  graat 

SeemM  like  a  aoake 
That  fait  the  grm  and  ground,  alas! 

And  a  sad  trail  did  make. 
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She  went  up  slowly  to  the  gatc^ 

And  tben,  just  as  of  yoie^ 
She  turned  back  ai  the  let  to  w£l 

And  say  laiewcU  once  mote* 

S^O.        The  Fountain  of  Tears 

TP  you  go  over  desert  and  motmtaiiiy 
^    Par  into  the  country  of  Sorrow, 
To-day  and  to-night  and  to-morrow, 

And  maybe  for  months  and  for  years ; 

You  shall  come  with  a  heart  that  is  burscog 
For  uouble  and  toiling  and  thirsting, 
You  shall  certainly  come  to  the  fountain 
At  length, — ^to  the  Fooatam  of  Teais. 

Very  peaceful  the  place  is,  and  solety 
For  piteous  lamenting  and  sighipg^ 
And  those  who  come  living  or  d]^g 

Alike  from  their  hopes  and  their  fears; 
Full  of  cypress-Kke  shadows  the  place  tS| 
And  statues  tlint  cover  their  faces  : 

But  out  of  the  ploom  springs  the  holy 

And  beautiful  Fountain  of  Tears. 

And  it  flows  and  it  flows  with  a  motion 
So  gentle  and  lovely  and  listless^ 
And  murmurs  a  tune  so  resistless 

To  him  who  hath  sufier'd  and  hears-^ 
Yon  shall  snrdy— without  a  word  spohrn, 
Kneel  down  thefe  and  know  your  heart  bnb% 

And  yield  to  the  kmg-curhM  emoiioo 

That  day  by  the  Fountain  of  Tears« 
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For  II  grows  and  it  grows,  as  though  leaping 
Up  higher  the  more  one  is  thinking) 

And  ever  its  tunes  go  on  sinking 

More  poii^nantly  into  the  ears: 

Yea,  so  blessed  and  good  seems  that  fountaini 
Reach'd  after  dry  desert  and  mountain, 

You  shall  fail  down  at  length  in  your  weeping 

And  bathe  yonr  sad  face  in  the  tears. 

Then  alas  !   while  you  Jie  there  a  season 
And  sob  between  hving  and  dyin^, 
And  give  up  the  land  you  were  trying 

To  find  'mid  your  hopes  and  your  fears; 

— O  the  world  shall  come  up  and  pass  o*ef  yout 
Strong  men  shall  not  stay  to  care  for  yoii| 

Nor  wonder  indeed  fer  what  reaaoo 

Your  way  shoold  seem  harder  than  theirs* 

But  perhaps,  while  you  lie,  never  lifting 
Your  cheek  fnm  the  wet  leaTCS  it  presseS| 
Nor  caring  to  raise  your  wet  tresses 

And  look  bow  the  cold  world  appeais— 
O  perhaps  die  mere  silences  round  you^ 
All  thmgs  in  that  place  Grief  hath  found  yon^ 

Yea,  e'en  to  the  clouds  o'er  you  drifting, 

May  soothe  you  somewhat  through  your  tears* 

You  may  feel,  when  t  fidliog  leaf  brushes 

Your  &oe,  as  though  some  one  had  kissM  you; 
Or  think  at  least  some  one  who  missM  you 

Had  sent  you  a  thought, — if  that  cheers; 

Or  a  bird's  Uulc  song,  faint  and  broken, 
May  [>«ibS  for  a  tender  word  spoken  : 

• — F^nough,  while  around  you  there  rushes 

That  lifcHlrowning  torrent  ok  tears. 
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And  the  tears  shall  flow  faster  and  faster, 

Brim  over  and  baffle  resutance^ 

And  roll  down  blear'd  roads  Co  cKh  distasoe 
Of  past  deaolation  and  yeais; 

TiO  they  cover  the  place  of  each  somnr. 

And  leave  you  no  past  and  so  moimrs 
For  what  man  is  able  to  master 
And  stem  the  great  Fountain  of  Tears  ? 

But  the  floods  and  the  tears  meet  and  gather; 

The  sound  of  them  all  grows  like  tbuodar: 

— O  into  what  bosom,  I  wonder, 
Is  pour'd  the  whole  sorrow  of  years  ? 
For  Eternity  only  seems  keeping 
Account  of  the  great  human  weeping : 
May  God,  then,  the  Maker  and  Father- 
May  He  find  a  place  for  the  tears ! 


"T^HE  red  rose  whbpers  of  passior, 
^    And  the  white  rose  hreaifaes  of  ioiei 
Oy  the  ced  rose  is  a  hkoa. 
And  the  white  rose  is  a  dow* 

fint  I  send  you  a  cieam-wliiie  rosdnd 

With  a  flush  on  its  petal  tips; 

For  the  love  that  is  purest  and  sweetest 
Has  a  kiss  of  desire  on  the  iips. 


JOHN  BOYLE  O'REILLY 
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8i2.  Mjf  7)eligbt  and  Thy  T>cligbt 

AAY  delight  and  thy  delight 

ITX    Walking,  like  two  angels  white, 

In  the  gardens  of  the  night: 

My  desire  and  thy  desire 
Twuiing  to  a  tongue  of  fire, 
LciqKag  live^  and  iaiighiag  higher ; 

Thio^  the  ererlasting  strife 
In  the  myatciy  of  lifei 

Lo?e,  from  whom  the  world  beguOi 
Hath  the  secret  of  tlie  sun. 

Love  can  tell,  and  love  alone, 
Whence  the  million  stars  were  strewn, 
Why  each  atom  knows  its  own, 
How,  in  spile  of  woe  and  death, 
Gay  u  lifc^  and  sweet  is  hieathz 

Tins  he  taught  us,  this  we  knew, 

Happy  in  his  science  true, 
Hand  in  hand  as  we  btood 
'Neath  the  shadows  of  the  wood* 
Heart  to  heart  as  we  lay 
In  the  dawning  of  the  day. 
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Spirits 

ANGEL  apiiits  of  skem 
^  White-iobed,  with  sam  haa^ 
Li  your  mewtows  fair. 
Where  the  willows  weep, 
And  the  sad  moonbeam 
On  the  gliding  stream 
Writes  her  scattered  dream: 

ADfel  spirits  of  sleep, 
Dandng  to  the  weir 
In  the  hollow  roar 

Of  Its  waUTS  deep ; 
Know  ye  how  men  say 
That  ye  haunt  no  more 
Is!c  and  grassy  shore 
With  your  moonUt  play; 
That  ye  dance  not  here, 
White-robed  qniits  of  sleeps 
All  the  smninar  night 
Thieadiiig  dances  light? 


8^4^.  NightiugfUes 

ID  EAUTIFUL  must  be  the  mountains  uht  ncc  ve  come. 
And  bright  in  the  fruitful  valleys  the  stream:^,  wherefrom 
Ye  learn  your  son^ : 
Where  are  those  starry  woods  P    C)  might  T  wander  thot^ 
Among  the  flowers,  which  in  that  heavenly  air 
Bloom  the  year  long! 

Nay,  barren  arc  those  mountains  and  sjx^nt  the  btrc^m^!: 
Our  song  is  the  voice  of  desirey  that  hauats  our  dream:k, 
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Whose  pining  visions  dim,  forbiddm  hopes  profound, 
No  dying  cadence  nor  long  sigh  can  souoU, 
For  all  our  ait. 

Alone^  aloud  in  the  npiured  csr  of  men 
We  poor  our  dark  nocturnal  aecRt;  nd  tlien, 
As  night  is  withdrawn 
From  these  swct»"yringjng  meads  and  Ui^^ 
deanif  while  the  inmmeiable  dioir  of  d^ 
Welcome  the  dawn* 


8 ST*  ^  Tassn-hy 

VVYHiTHER,  O  splendid  ship,  thy  white  sails  crowding, 

^     Leanii^  across  the  bosom  of  the  urgent  We^ 
That  fearest  nor  sea  risiogy  nor  sky  clouding. 

Whither  away,  fair  rem,  and  what  thy  quest? 

Ah!  soon,  when  Winter  has  all  our  vaki  <^iprest, 
Wheo  skies  are  cold  and  mis^,  and  hail  is  horiing, 

Wilt  thoft  glide  on  the  Uoe  P^c,  or  rest 
In  a  summer  haven  asleep^  thy  white  snls  furling. 

I  there  before  thee,  in  the  country  that  well  thou  knowest, 
Already  arrived  am  inhahng;  the  odorous  air: 

I  watch  thee  enter  unerringly  where  thou  goest, 
And  anchor  queen  of  the  strange  shipping  there, 
Thy  sails  for  awnings  spread,  thy  masts  bares 

Nor  is  aught  from  the  foaming  reef  to  the  snow<app'd  grandest 
Peak,  that  is  over  the  feathery  palms,  more  fiur 

Than  thoo^  so  upright,  so  stalely  and  still  thou  itandest. 
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And  yety  O  splendid  shim  unhaiTd  and  namck»| 
I  know  not      aimiiig  a  fiuiey^  I  rightly  dmoe 

That  thou  hast  a  purpose  joyful,  t  oounge  hbiiicipsi» 
Thy  port  assured  in  a  happier  land  tfian  ntfie. 

But  for  all  I  have  given  thee,  beauty  enough  is  thine, 
As  thou,  aslant  with  trim  tackle  and  shrouding, 

From  the  proud  nostril  curve  of  a  prow's  line 
la  the  o&ug  scatterest  foam,  thy  white  sails  ciowdii^ 


S^d.  jlbscnce 

YUTHEN  my  love  was  away, 

Ftdl  three  days  were  not  sped, 

I  caught  my  fancy  astray 

Thinidng  if  2»lie  were  dead^ 

And  I  alooey  alone: 
It  aeem'd  in  my  misery 
In  all  the  world  was  none 
Ever  so  lone  as  L 

I  wept;  but  it  did  not  shame 
Nor  comfort  my  heart:  away 
I  rode  as  I  might,  and  came 
To  my  love  at  dose  of  day. 

The  sight  of  her  still'd  my  feai% 
My  fairest-hearted  love: 
And  yet  in  her  eyes  were  tears: 
Which  when  I  qoestioa'd  o^ 

*0  now  thou  art  come,*  she  cried^ 
"Tis         but  I  thought  to-day 
I  never  could  here  ahide^ 
If  thoa  wot  )aaffT  9Wtf* 
1014 
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8 37*  On  a  2)€ad  Child 

DERFECT  littfe  body,  without  fimlt  or  slam  on  tbce, 
^     With  pfomise  of  strength  and  manhood  fiiU  and  fair  1 

Though  cold  and  stark  and  bare, 
The  bloom  aod  the  charm  of  life  doth  awhile  rciuain  od  tiiee. 

Thy  mother's  treasure  wert  thou ; — aJas !   no  longer 
To  visit  her  heart  with  wondrous  joy;  to  be 
Thy  father's  pride: — ah,  he 
Must  gather  his  faith  together,  aod  his  strength  make  stronger. 

To  me,  as  I  move  thee  now  in  the  la^t  duty, 
X>o8t  thou  with  a  turn  or  gesture  aooo  respond; 
Startling  my  fancy  fond 
With  a  ddnoe  attitude  of  the  head,  a  freak  of  beauty. 

Thy  hand  clasps,  as  'twas  wont,  my  finger,  and  holds  it; 
But  the  grasp  is  the  dasp  of  Death,  heartbieaking  and  stiiT; 
Yet  feds  to  my  hand  as  if 
Twas  still  thy  wil),  thy  pleasure  and  tnist  that  enfolda  it. 

So  I  lay  thee  there,  thy  sunken  eyelida  dosbg, — 
Go  lie  thon  diere  in  thy  coffin,  thy  last  little  bed! — 
Propping  thy  wise,  sad  head, 
Thy  firm,  pale  hands  across  thy  chest  disposing. 

So  quiet!  doth  the  change  contest  thee? — Deadi,  whither 

hath  he  taken  thee  ? 
To  a  world,  do  I  tliink,  that  rights  the  disaster  of  this^ 
The  vision  of  which  I  mi??s, 
Who  weep  for  the  body,  and  wish  but  to  warm  thee  and 
awaken  thee? 

NiS 
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Ah !  little  at  best  can  all  our  hopes  avail  u5 

To  lift  tliis  sorroA',  or  cheer  us,  wheo  ia  the  dark. 
Unwilling,  alone  we  embark^ 
And  the  things  we  have  seea  and  have  ksiowu  and  imc 
heard  of,  fail  us. 

8}  8,  Paier  Filio 

CENSE  with  keenest  «dg^  nniis^ 
^   Yet  uosteeFd  by  scathing  five; 
Lovely  feet  as  yet  nnfaniisU 
On  the  ways  of  dark  desire; 

Sweetest  hope  that  lookest  smiUng 
O'er  the  wilderne^  defiling! 

Why  wdndti  beauty,  to  be  bhgfiied 
By  the  swann  of  foul  destnictiofi  ? 

Why  such  innocence  delighted, 

When  sin  sulks  to  thy  seductioa* 

All  the  litanies  c*er  chaunted 

Shall  not  keep  thy  faith  undaunted. 

I  kafe  pray*d  the  snnted  Morning 

To  unclasp  her  iiands  lo  hold  thee; 
From  resignful  Eve's  adorning 

Storn  a  robe  of  peace  to  enfold  thee; 
With  ail  charms  of  man's  contriving 
Arm'd  thee  for  thy  lonely  striving. 

Me  too  once  unthinking  Nature, 

— Whence  Love's  timeless  mockery  took  me,— 
Fashion'd  so  divme  a  creature, 

Yea,  and  like  a  beast  forsook  me. 
I  forgave,  but  tell  the  nensnre 
Of  her  crime  in  thee^  my  treasnre* 
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IVintcr  Nigbtjall 

n^HE  day  begins  to  dfoop^^ 
^     Its  course  is  done: 

But  nothing  tills  ihe  place 
Of  the  setting  sun. 

The  hazy  darkness  deepens, 
And  up  the  lane 

You  may  hear,  but  cannot  see, 
The  homing  wain. 

An  cngiiie  pants  and  hums 
In  the  fann  hard  by: 

Its  lowering  smoke  is  lost 

In  die  lowering  sky* 

The  soaking  bunches  drip^ 

And  afl  night  through 
The  dropping  will  not  cease 

In  the  avenue. 

A  tall  man  there  in  the  house 

Must  keep  his  chair: 
He  knows  he  will  nerer  again 

Breathe  the  spring  air: 

His  heart  is  worn  with  woikj 

He  is  gM<ly  and  sick 
If  he  rise  to  go  as  fiv 

As  the  nearest  rick: 

He  thinks  of  his  morn  of  lif^ 
His  hale,  strong  years} 

And  braves  as  he  may  the  night 
Of  darkness  and  tears* 
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S40.  ff^Aett  f>eatb  io  Eitier  stall  cmt 

\Y/HEN  Death  to  odier  shaU  €Oine^— 


I  pray  it  be  fiist  to  me^— 
Be  happy  as  eier  at  hmnei 
If  so^  as  I  wish,  it  be. 

Possess  thy  heait,  my  own; 

And  sing  to  the  diild  00  thy  knee^ 

Or  read  to  thyself  alone 

The  songs  that  I  made  for  thee. 


S  one  that  for  a  weary  space  has  1am 


^    Lull'd  by  the  song  of  Circe  and  her  viae 
In  guldens  near  Ae  pale  of  Pkoscqm^ 
Where  that  JEcan  isle  fbigets  the  main, 
And  only  the  low  lutes  of  love  oom]Jain, 
And  only  shadows  of  wan  lovers  pbie — 
Ac*  such  an  one  were  glad  to  know  the  brine 
Salt  on  his  lips,  and  the  large  air  again — 
So  gladly  from  the  songs  of  modem  speech 
Men  turn,  and  see  the  stars,  and  feel  the  free 
Shrill  wind  beyond  the  close  of  heavy  floveni 
And  through  the  nrasic  of  the  languid  boas 
They  hear  like  Ocean  on  a  western  beach 
The  sni]g^  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey. 
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84U 


Tie  OJyssex 
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^42.  Tnvkius 

/^UT  of  the  night  that  coveri  me, 

Bkck  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  polc^ 
1  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  uncoDquerable  souL 

In  the  fell  dutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud* 

Under  the  bludgeooings  of  chance 
My  head  is  Uoody,  but  unbow  \i« 

Beyond  this  pbce  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  but  the  Horror  of  the  shade, 

And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds  and  shall  find  me  unafraid. 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

ow  charged  with  punishments  the  SCroU^ 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate: 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

84}.  Margarita  Sor^rt 

A    LATE  lark  twitters  from  the  quiet  skies 

And  from  the  west, 
Where  the  sun,  his  day's  work  endedf 
Lingers  as  in  content, 
There  falls  on  the  old,  gray  city 
An  influence  hminoos  and  aerenei 
A  ahhung  pcacci. 
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The  smoke  ascends 

In  a  rosy-and-golden  haze.  The 

Shuie  and  are  changed.    In  the  vallef 

Shadows         The  burk  smgs  on*    The  5ua 

Closing  his  benediction, 

Sinks,  and  the  darkening  air 

Thrills  with  a  sense  of  the  triumphm^  Qight — 

Night  with  her  train  of  stars 

And  her  great  g^t  of  sieepw 

So  be  my  passing ! 

My  t^isk  acconipHsh'd  and  the  long  day  doo<f, 
My  wages  taken,  and  in  my  heart 
Some  late  lark  singing, 
Let  me  be  gather'd  to  the  quiet  west^ 
The  sundown  iplendid  and  serene, 


Death. 


844.      England,  My  England 


England,  ray  England^ 
What  is  there  I  would  not  do^ 

England,  my  own? 
With  yonr  glorious  eyes  austere^ 
As  the  Lord  were  walking  near, 
Whispering  terrible  things  and  ^xu 
As  the  Song  on  your  bugles  blown, 

England — 
Round  the  world  on  your  bugles  blown  I 
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Where  shall  the  watchful  wm^ 

Eogbod,  my  England, 
Match  the  master^work  you're  done^ 

Eaglandf  my  own? 
When  shall  he  rejoice  agen 
Such  a  breed  of  mighty  men 
A.S  come  forward,  one  to  tt-n, 

To  tlie  Song  CD  your  bugles  blowOi 
England  — 

Down  the  years  oa  your  buglet  blown  ^ 

Ever  the  fnith  endures, 

England,  niy  lingland  :  — 
*Take  and  break  us:  we  are  yourS| 

Eogland,  my  own! 
Life  is  good,  and  joy  runs  high 
Beiweeu  English  earth  and  sky : 
Death  is  death;  but  we  shall  die 

To  the  Song  on  yoor  bugles  blowB| 
England — 

To  the  stars  on  your  bugles  blownl* 

They  call  you  prond  and  hard, 

England,  my  England: 
You  with  worlds  to  watch  and  ward, 

England,  my  own  I 
Yuu  who:>c  ni^ird  hand  keeps  the  keys 
Of  such  teeming  destinies, 
You  could  know  nor  drrad  nor  e,T?r 

Were  tlie  Song  on  your  bugles  blowttp 
England, 

Round  the  Fit  oa  yov  bogles  biowol 

mm 
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Mother  of  Ships  whose  might| 

Eoglaod,  my  Knglaad, 
Is  the  fierce  old  Sea's  ddigltty 

England,  my  owOi 
Chosen  daughter  of  the  Locd, 
Spoosfr^n-Chief  of  the  andent  Svoid, 
There's  the  menace  of  the  Word 

In  the  Song  on  your  hngles  hUm, 
England — 

Out  of  heaven  oa  your  bugles  blown  1 


EDUCUND  GOS8E 

Sau  £evelaU(m 

INTO  the  siver  night 
She  brought  with  her  pak  hand 

The  topaz  lanthoi  n-light, 
And  darted  splendour  o'er  the  land} 
Around  her  in  a  band, 
Ringstraked  and  pied,  the  great  soft  moths  carae  fl)ia|. 

And  flapping  with  their  mad  wings,  iann'd 
The  flickering  flame,  iscendinj^  <^ying. 

Behind  the  thorny  pink 

Close  wall  of  blossom'd  mayi 
I  gazed  thro*  one  green  cUnk 
And  saw  no  more  than  thoosands  may,—* 
Saw  sweetness,  tender  and  gay, — 
Saw  full  rose  lips  as  rounded  as  the  chenyy 

Saw  braided  locks  more  dark  than  bay, 
And  flashing  eyes  decorousi  pure,  and  nieiry. 
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wltD  looa  lor  iiiny  ifwoos 

She  pass'd,  her  lamp  and  she. 
Till  MTcs  and  gable-ends 

Hid  ilil  dial  sufTron  bhccn  from  met 
Around  my  rosy  tree 
Once  more  the  siUcr-starry  n?j»ht  was  shintDg, 

With  deptiis  of  heaven,  dewy  and  free, 
And  crystals  of  a  carven  mooa  declining. 

Alas!  for  him  who  dwells 
In  frigid  air  of  thought. 
When  warmer  light  dispeb 
The  frozen  calm  his  spirit  sought  | 
By  life  too  lately  taught 
He  sees  the  ecstatic  Human  from  him  sieafing; 

Reels  from  the  joy  ex|)erience  brought, 
And  dare&  aui  clutch  wiut  Love  was  half  revealing. 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 
846.  Romance  _ 

T  WILL  make  you  brooches  and  toys  for  your  delight 
*     Of  bird-song  at  morning  and  star-shine  at  night. 
T  will  make  a  palace  fit  for  you  and  me, 
Of  green  days  in  iorests  and  blue  days  at  acn.' 

I  will  make  my  kitcheUi  and  you  shall  keep  your  roooit 
Where  white  flows  the  liter  and  bright  blows  the  broom, 
And  you  shall  wash  your  linen  and  keep  your  body  white 
In  rabftU  it  monang  and  devfall  at  ni^t* 
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And  this  shall  be  for  music  wheo  no  one  else  is  near. 
The  fine  song  for  singpng,  the  nire  soojg  to  hev! 
That  only  I  remember,  that  oolj  you  admire^ 
Of  the  broad  rotd  that  sttetches  and  the  roadside  ite. 


*47,  In  the  Highlands 

YN  the  highlands,  in  the  country  places, 

^    Where  the  old  plab  men  hafe  rosy  6oeS| 

And  the  young  fair  maidens 

Quiet  eyes  ; 
Where  essenuai  silence  chills  and  biesscSj 
And  for  ever  in  the  hili-recesses 
Uor  more  lovely  music 

Broods  and  dies— ^ 

O  to  mount  again  where  erst  I  haunted  ; 
Where  the  old  red  hills  are  bird-eochanted^ 
And  the  low  green  meadows 
Bright  with  sward; 
And  when  efcn  dieS|  the  niUkHHinied, 
And  the  night  has  coine^  and  planets  gabled, 
Lo^  the  YiUey  hoUow 
Lamp-bestaiT^dl 

O  10  dream,  O  to  awake  and  wuder 
There,  snd  wkh  delighl  to  take  and  vender, 
HiroQgh  the  trance  of  silence^ 

Quiet  breath  ! 

Lo  1  for  there,  among  the  flowers  and  grasses, 
Only  the  mightier  movement  sounds  and  passes  | 
Only  winds  and  riTers, 
Li6:  and  death. 

KM* 
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848.  Requiem 

T  TNDER  the  wide  and  surry  sky 
^     Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie  1 
Glad  did  I  live  aod  gladly  die, 
And  I  laid  me  dowo  with  a  wilL 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me; 
Here  be  Ret  where  be  longd  to  he  g 
Home  u  the  sailor^  borne  from  sea^ 
And  the  bmier  hme  Jhm  thi  JUIL 


T.  W.  ROLLESTON 

849.     The  Dead  at  CImmacnois 

FROM  THI  ntlSH  OF  ANGUS  O'OILLAN 

T  N  a  quiet  waier'd  land,  a  land  of  roseS| 
*        Stands  Saint  Kieran*s  city  fair ; 
And  the  warriors  of  Eria  in  their  famous  gencratioxtt 
Slumber  there. 

There  beneath  the  dewy  hillside  sle^  the  nofaksl 

Of  the  clan  of  Conn, 
Each  below  his  stone  with  name  in  branching  Oghara 
And  the  sacied  knot  thereoo. 


There  they  laid  to  rest  the  seteo  Kings  of  Tara, 
There  the  sons  of  Curford  sleep* 

Battle-banners  of  the  Gael  that  in  Kieran's  plain  of  crosses 

Now  tiieir  final  hosting  keep. 

And  in  Ckmmacnob  they  laid  the  men  of  TeBfia, 

And  right  many  t  lord  of  Breagh ; 
Deep  the  sod  above  Clan  QmSk  and  Gan  Conaill, 

Kind  in  hall  and  fierce  b  fray. 

L  1  ICMf 
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Many  and  many    m  of  Conn  the  Httodicd-Fii^iier 

In  the  fed  earth  lies  at  test; 
Many  a  Une  eye  of  Clan  Colman  die  tnrf  eoms, 

Miny  n  swan*iriiile  hieast* 


JOHN  DAVIDSON 

'  I  'HE  boat  is  chafing  at  our  long  delay, 

And  we  must  leave  too  soon 
The  spicy  sea-pinks  and  the  inboroe  ^vay. 
The  tawny  sands,  the  moon. 

Keep  us,  O  Thetis,  in  our  western  flight! 

Watch  from  thy  pearly  throne 

Our  vessel,  planaing  deeper  into  night 
To  reach  a  iand  unknown. 


8fi.  The  Last  Rose 

WHICH  is  the  last  lose^ 

A  blossom  ot  no  name. 
At  midnight  the  snow  came  5 
At  daybreak  a  vast  rose, 
In  darkness  unfurl'd, 
O'er-petaii'd  the  wocUL 

Its  odourless  pallor 
Blossom'd  torlom, 
Till  rndiant  valour 
Established  the  mom- 
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TtU  the 

Was  undone 
In  lier  fight 
With  the  sua. 

The  brare  orb  m  state  rose, 

And  crimson  he  shone  lirslj 
While  from  the  high  vine 
Of  heaven  ihc  dawn  bursty 
Staining  the  great  rose 
From  sky-lbe  to  sky-line* 

The  red  rose  of  morn 

A  white  rose  at  noon  uurn'd| 

But  at  sunset  reborn 

Ail  red  ag^  soon  biim'd. 

Then  the  pale  lose  of  ooondajf 

Rcbloom'd  in  the  ught. 

And  spectrally  while 

Is  the  light 
Of  the  moon  lay. 

But  the  tast  rose 
Was  scentlessi 
And  tfab  it  the  ratsom 
When  the  Uast  rose 

Relentless, 
And  brought  in  due  season 
The  snow  rose,  the  last  rose 
Congeal'd  in  its  breath, 
Then  came  with  it  treasooi 
The  traitor  was  Death. 


In  lee-vallcys  crowded. 

The  sheep  and  the  birds 


JOHK  i>AVIDSON 


Were  froieD  and  shrouded 

In  flights  and  in  ixnis. 

Id  highv^ 

And  byways 

The  young  and  the  oU 

Were  tortured  and  nadden'd 

And  kiird  by  the  cold. 

But  many  were  gladdca'd 

By  the  beautiful  last  rose, 

The  blos'^om  of  no  name 

That  came  when  the  soow  cam^ 

In  darkness  unfurl'd^ 

The  wonderful  vast  rose 


That  fiU'd  aU  the  voiid. 


WILLIAM  WATSON 


Laugh  thy  gjlrhsh  Ua^Mii 
Then,  the  moment  after. 
Weep  thy  girlish  teani 
April,  that  mine  ears 
Like  a  lover  greetest. 
If  I  teU  thee,  sweetest, 
All  my  hopes  aod  kars, 
April,  Apiil, 

Laugh  thy  golden  laughter, 
But,  tlie  moment  after, 
Weep  thy  goklen  tears  1 
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Ode  in  Ma/ 

T  £T  me  go  fbftli»  and  slnre 
The  overtfowuig  Sud 
With  one  me  friend,  or  one 
Better  than  wise,  being  fair, 

Where  the  pewit  wheels  and  dips 
On  heights  of  bracken  and  ling^ 

And  Earth,  unto  her  leadet  tips, 
Tingles  with  the  Spiing, 

What  is  so  sweet  and  dear 

As  a  prosperous  mom  in  May, 

The  coniiJent  prime  of  the  day, 
And  the  dauntless  youth  of  the  year. 
When  nothing  that  a-ks  fur  bliss, 

Asking  aright,  is  denied. 
And  half  of  the  world  a  bridegroom  ifl^ 

And  half  of  the  worid  a  bride  ^ 

Tlic  Song  of  Mingling  liows. 

Grave,  ceremonial,  pure, 

As  once,  fruni  Jips  that  eodur^ 
The  cosmic  descant  rose, 
When  the  temporal  lord  of  ii^ 

Going  his  golden  way, 
Had  taken  a  wondrous  maid  to  wifa 

That  long  had  said  him  nay. 

For  of  old  the  Sun,  our  sire, 
Came  wooing  the  mother  of  men, 
Earth,  that  was  Tirgpnal  then, 

Vestal  fire  to  bis  fire. 

Silent  her  bosom  and  eoj. 
But  the  ititmg  god  saed  and  (aess'd; 


WILLIAM  WATSON 


And  born  of  tbetr  itaixy  wtfuki  joj 
Are  all  that  driok  of  her  breast. 

And  the  triumph  of  him  that  begot, 

And  the  travail  of  her  that  bor^ 

Behold  they  are  evermore 
As  warp  and  welt  in  our  loL 
We  are  children  of  splendour  and  flame^ 

Of  shudderii^  also^  and  tears. 
Magnificent  out  of  the  dust  we  cane, 

And  abject  from  the  Spheres. 

O  bright  irresistible  lord ! 

We  are  fruit  of  Earth's  womb^  each  oo^ 

And  fruit  of  thy  loins,  O  Sun, 
Whence  first  was  the  seed  outpoiii\L 
To  thee  as  our  Father  we  bow. 

Forbidden  thy  Father  to  se^ 
Who  is  older  and  greater  than  thou,  as  thoa 

Art  greater  and  older  than  we. 

n^hou  art  but  as  a  word  of  his  speech ; 

Thou  art  but  as  a  wave  of  his  hand; 

Tim  ait  brief  as  a  glitter  of  sand 
Twixt  tide  and  tide  on  his  beach; 
Thou  art  less  than  a  spark  of  his  fitc^ 

Or  a  moment's  mood  of  his  sod : 
Thou  art  Jost  in  the  notes  on  the  hps  of  his  cboif 

That  chaat  the  chant  of  the  Whole. 


8T4'        The  Great  Misgiving 

^  M  OT  ours/  say  some,  *thc  tfaonght  of  death  to 
Asking  no  hearen,  we  ftar  no  labfed  hdl: 
Life  is  a  feast,  and  we  have  banqueted 

Shall  not  tlie  worms  as  wclii 
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*The  after-silence,  when  the  feast  b  o'er, 
And  void  the  places  where  the  minstrels  stood, 

Dilleis  in  nought  from  what  hath  been  befbic^ 
And  is  nor  ill  nor  good.' 

Ah,  but  the  Appaikion— the  dumb  sign— 
The  beckoning  finger  bidding  me  foigo 

The  iellowshipi  the  couftne^  and  the  wine» 
The  songs»  the  &stai  glowl 

And  ahy  to  know  not,  while  with  friends  I  sit» 
And  while  the  purple  joy  is  passed  abouti 

Whether  'tis  ampler  day  divinelier  lit 
Or  homeless  night  without; 

And  whether,  sieppbg  forth,  my  soul  shall  sec 

New  probpccLS,  or  fall  sheer — a  blinded  thing ! 
Th^f  is,  O  gravL',  thy  hourly  victoiy, 
And  there,  O  deatii,  thy  stix^. 


HENRY  CHARLES  BEECHING 


Id  three  elements  free, 


To  run,  to  ride,  to  swim: 

Kui  when  tlie  sense  is  dim. 


But  now  from  the  heart  of  joyi 


I  would  remember  Him  : 


Take  the  thanks  ul  a  boy. 


HENRY  CHARLES  BEECHING 


Jesu,  Kln^^  and  Lord, 

Whose  are  my  foes  to  fight. 
Gird  me  with  Thy  sword 

Swift  and  sharp  and  bright 
Thee  would  I  serve  if  I  nughii 

And  conquer  if  I  can, 
Prom  day-dawn  till  night, 

Take  the  strength  of  a  man. 

Spirit  of  Love  and  Truth, 
Breathing  in  grosser  day. 

The  light  and  flame  of  yootby 
Delight  of  men  in  the  fi^. 

Wisdom  in  strength's  decay; 

From  pain,  strife,  wrong  to  he  free, 

This  best  gift  I  pray. 
Take  my  ^irit  to  Thee. 

^/rf.  Going  down  Hill  on  a  Bicycle 

A  boy's  song 

W^ITH  lifted  fce^  hands  stiO, 
^    I  am  poised,  and  down  die  hB 
Dart,  with  heedM  mind; 
The  air  goes  by  in  a  wind. 

Swifter  and  yet  more  swift, 
Till  the  heart  with  a  mighty  lift 
Makes  the  lungs  hugh»  the  throat  ays-* 
*0  bird,  see;  see,  bird,  I  fly. 

'  Is  this,  is  this  your  joy  ? 
O  bird,  then  I,  tbou^  a  boy, 
For  a  golden  moment  share 
Your  feathery  life  in  atrl' 
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Say,  heart,  is  there  auglii  like  thib 
In  a  world  that  is  full  of  bliss? 
Tis  more  than  skating,  bound 
Steel-shod  to  the  levd  ground. 

Speed  slackens  now.  I  fioat 
Awhile  in  my  airy  boat; 
Till,  when  the  whceb  scarce  craw]. 
My  feel  to  the  tTCadles  foli. 

Alas^  that  the  longest  hiU 
Most  end  in  a  vale;  but  stiU, 
Who  dinibs  with  toi],  whetesoe'er. 
Shall  find  wings  waiting  there. 


BLISS  CARMAN 

9s7.  frfy 


b.ia6i 

"pOR  a  name  unknown, 
^    Whose  fame  uaUowo 
Sleeps  in  the  hills 
For  ever  and  aye; 

For  her  who  hears 
The  stir  of  the  years 
Go  by  on  the  ladod 
By  night  and  day; 

And  heeds  oo  thing 
Of  the  needs  of  ^moj^ 

Of  autumn's  wonder 
Of  winter's  dull  j 


BLISS  CARMAN 

For  one  who  sees 
T^ie  j.'^Bift  Sim  iTsezcy 
As  he  wanders  a-oold 
From  hill  to  hiB; 

And  all  her  hem 
Is  a  woven  part 

Of  the  iurry  and  drift 
Of  whirlhig  aaowi 

For  the  sake  of  two 
Sad  eyes  and  true^ 
And  the  old,  old  love 
So  long  ago, 

DOUGLAS  HYDE 


8fL       My  Grief  m  the  Sea 

FROM  THE  IRISH 

IVf  T  grief  on  the  sea, 


For  they  heave  between  me 
And  the  love  of  my  sod! 

Abandon'dy  forsaken, 
To  grief  and  to  caie^ 

Will  the  sea  ever  waken 
Relief  from  despsirf 

My  grief  «nd  my  trooUel 
Wonld  he  and  I  weic^ 

In  the  province  of  Leinster, 
Or  County  of  Claie! 
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Were  I  and  my  darling — 

O  lic-art-l)itter  wound  1  — 
On  board  oi  die  shij) 
For  America  bouod* 

On  a  green  bed  of  rushes 

All  last  wght  I  lay, 
And  I  flung  it  abroad 

With  the  hest  of  the  daf  « 

And  my  Love  came  behind  me^ 
He  came  from  the  South; 

His  breast  to  my  bosom, 
His  mouth  to  my  moiitb. 


ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON 

Sfp.  The  Tbomix 

O  Y  fSeathers  gmn,  acren  Casbeen 

The  pilgrims  tnck  the  Phmix  flown. 
By  gems  he  atiew'd  in  wmic  and  wood, 
And  jewell'd  plumes  at  randum  tiirown. 

Till  wandering  fiu>,  by  moon  and  acv. 
They  fltrnd  beside  the  fruitful  pyre, 

Where  breaking  bright  with  sanguine  h'ght 
The  impulsive  bird  forgets  his  ^ire. 

Those  ashes  shine  like  ruby  wine, 
Like  bag  of  Tyiiao  murex  spilt, 

The  claw,  the  jowl  of  the  flying  fowl 
Are  with  the  glorious  aaguisli  g^t. 


ARTHUR  CUaiSTOPH£R  B£NSON 


So  lare  the  Ught,  80  rich  the  sigfit. 
Those  pilgrioi  mOf  on  pro6t  bent, 

Drop  hands  sod  eyes  and  merchandise, 
And  are  with  gazii^  most  content. 

HENRY  NEWBOLT 

8/!o.       He  fill  among  Thieves 

b.  i86j 

^  Y^E  have  robb*d/  said  he,  'ye  have  siaughter'd  axKi  made 
^     an  end. 

Take  your  ill-got  plnnder,  and  bury  the  dead: 
What  will  ye  more  of  your  guest  and  sometime  friend?' 
^  Blood  for  our  Uood,*  they  said* 

He  Ip.ughM  :    'If  one  may  settle  the  score  for  hve, 
I  am  ready ;  but  let  the  reckoning  stand  till  day ; 

I  have  loved  the  sunlight  as  dearly  as  any  aUve** 
^Yott  shall  die  at  dawi^'  said  th^. 

He  flung  his  empty  rerolTer  down  the  slope, 

He  climb'd  alone  to  the  Eastward  edge  of  the  tfces; 

All  night  lilog  in  a  dieam  untronUed  of  ho]* 
He  broodady  da^iafg  his  knea. 

He  did  not  haar  tlie  monotonous  roar  liiat  fiHs 

The  ravine  where  the  Yaasln  iivar  wBenly  lows ; 
He  did  not  see  the  starlight  on  the  La^ur  hiHsi 

Or  the  far  Afghan  snows* 

He  saw  the  April  noon  on  ^s  books  aglow, 

The  wistaria  trailing  in  at  the  window  wide? 
He  heard  his  father's  roice  from  the  terrace  below 
Calling  him  down  to  hde» 
tai|6 
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He  saw  the  gray  little  church  across  the  park. 

The  mooDcb  that  hid  the  loved  and  hooow^d  dead; 

The  Nomian  arch,  the  chancel  softly  dark, 
The  brasses  black  and  red. 

Ho  saw  the  School  Gose,  simny  and  green, 

The  runner  beside  him,  the  stand  by  the  parapet  wall, 

The  distant  tapc^  and  die  crowd  roaring  betweeiH 
His  own  name  over  all. 

saw  the  dark  wainscot  and  timbered  roof, 
The  long  tables,  and  the  fiices  merry  and  keeni 
The  CoUeg^  Eight  and  their  tratoer  dbung  aloof, 
The  Dons  on  the  dais  serene. 

He  watch'd  the  liner's  stem  ploughing  the  foam, 

He  felt  her  tieroblbg  speed  and  the  thrash  of  her  Krew  $ 

He  heard  the  passengers'  voices  talking  of  home^ 
He  saw  the  flag  she  flew. 

And  now  it  was  dawn.  PTc  ro'^e  strong  on  his  feet. 
And  strode  to  his  ruin'd  camp  below  the  wood  ; 

He  drank  the  breath  of  the  morning  cool  and  sweet; 
His  murderers  round  him  stood. 

Light  on  the  Laspur  hills  was  broadening  fast, 

The  bJood-red  snow-peaks  cljiU'd  to  a  dazzling  while  i 

He  turn'd,  and  saw  the  golden  circle  at  last. 
Cut  by  the  Eastern  height. 

*0  glorious  Life,  Who  dwcllest  in  earth  and  sun, 

I  have  lived,  I  praise  and  adore  Thee.' 

A  sword  swept* 
Over  the  pn<^s  the  voices  one  by  ooe 

Faded,  and  the  hill  sle^L 


GILBERT  PARKER 


86u  Rcumted 

YV/HEN  you  and  I  have  p!ay*d  the  Httle  hour, 
^     Have  seen  the  tall  subaltern  Liil-  to  Duia 
Yield  up  bis  sword;  and,  sniiJing.  drnw  tlic  brLraih, 
The  first  long  breath  of  freedom ;  when  the  iiower 
Of  Recompense  hath  fluttered  to  our  feet. 
As  to  an  actor's;  and,  the  curtain  down, 
We  turn  to  face  each  other  all  alone — 
Alone,  we  two,  who  never  yet  did  meet, 
Alone,  and  absolute,  and  fiees   O  then, 

O  then,  most  dear,  how  shall  be  told  the  tak? 
Cla.^p'd  hands,  press'd  lips,  and  so  claspM  hands  again; 
No  words.     But  as  the  pioud  wind  fills  the  sail, 
My  love  to  yours  shall  reach,  then  one  deep  moao 
Of  joy,  and  then  our  iohmte  Alone, 


WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS 
962         fVben  My  Booh  go 

ALL  the  words  that  I  titter, 
^   And  all  the  words  that  I  write. 
Must  spread  out  their  wings  nnttring, 
And  never  rest  in  their  flight, 

Till  they  come  where  your  sad,  sad  heart  is. 

And  sing  to  you  in  the  night, 
Beyond  where  tlic  waters  are  moving, 

i>tonn-darken'd  or  starry  bright. 

10^ 
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8(^3.         fVhcn  Tm  are  Old 

"^^^HEN  you  are  old  and  giay  and  full  of  sleep 
^     And  nodding  by  the  fire,  take  down  this  book, 
And  sbwly  read,  and  dream  of  the  soft  look 
Your  eyes  had  once^  and  of  their  shadows  deep; 

How  many  loved  your  moments  of  glad  giace, 
And  loved  your  beauty  with  love  false  or  true ; 
But  one  man  loved  the  pilgrim  soul  in  you. 

And  loved  the  soiiows  of  your  chaogmg  &ce. 

And  bending  down  beside  the  glowing  barS| 
Munzuir*  a  little  sadly,  bow  love  fled 
And  paced  upon  the  mountains  overhead, 

And  hid  hb  foce  amid  a  crowd  of  stars. 

964^    The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree 

¥  WILL  ariise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innisfree, 
*-     And  3  small  cabin  build  there,  of  day  and  wattles  made; 
Nine  bean  rows  will  I  have  there,  a  hive  for  the  hooey  bee, 
And  live  alone  in  the  bee-loud  glade. 

And  I  bii^li  have  some  peace  there,  for  peace  comes  dropping 
slow, 

Dropping  from  the  veils  of  the  morning  to  wiicre  the  cricket 
sings ; 

There  midnight 's  all  a  gUmmer,  and  dooq  a  purple  glow, 
And  evemng  fiill  of  the  linnet's  wings. 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  for  always  night  and  day 
I  hear  lake  water  lapj)ing  with  low  sounds  by  the  shore ; 
While  I  sLind  on  the  roadway,  or  on  the  pavements  gray, 
I  hear  it  in  the  deep  heart's  core. 

1090 
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56  A  dedication 

A^Y  new-cut  asliJar  takes  the  fight 

Where  crimson-blank  the  windows  Ihre; 
By  my  own  work,  before  the  iright, 
Great  Ovmeer,  I  make  my  pnyer* 

If  there  be  good  in  that  I  wnmglit, 
Thy  hand  oompdrd  %  Master,  Thine; 

When  I  hafe  faO'd  to  meet  Thy  thooglit 
I  knoW|  through  Thee,  the  falane  is  mine 

One  instant's  toil  to  Thee  denied 

Stands  all  Etemity^s  offence; 

Of  that  I  did  with  Thee  to  guide 

To  Thee,  through  Thee,  be  exceileoce. 

Who,  lest  all  thought  of  Eden  fade, 
Bring'st  Eden  to  the  cn?ft<;man*s  brain. 

Godlike  to  muse  o'er  his  own  trade 
And  roanlike  stand  with  God  ag^ 

The  depth  and  dream  of  my  desire, 
The  bitter  paths  wherein  I  stray, 

Thott  knowest  Who  hast  made  tbe  Fire^ 
Thou  knowest  Who  hast  made  the  diy; 

One  sfeooe  the  more  swings  to  her  phice 
In  that  dread  TemjJe  of  Thy  wotth — 

It  is  enoqgh  that  through  Thy  grace 
I  saw  naught  common  on  Thy  caith* 
1040 
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Take  not  that  viskm  firom^niy  keo$ 
Of  whatsoe'er  may  spoil  or  speed, 

Help  me  to  need  no  aid  from  men, 
That  I  may  help  such  men  as  needl 

Sdd.  L'EnvQt 

T^HERE*s  a  whisper  down  the  field  where  the  year  has 

*      shot  her  yield 
And  the  ricks  stand  gray  to  the  sun, 
•^''^ii'^g* — *Over  then,  come  over,  for  the  bee  has  quit 
the  clover 
And  your  English  summer's  done.* 

You  have  heard  the  beat  of  the  off-shoit  wind 
And  the  thresh  of  the  deep-sea  rain; 
Yon  hafe  heaid  the  song — ^how  long!  how  long! 
Pull  out  on  the  trail  again  I 

Ha'  done  with  the  Tents  of  Shcm,  dear  lass, 
We've  seen  the  seasons  through, 

And  it's  time  to  torn  on  the  old  trail,  our  own  trail,  the 
out  tnil, 

Pdl  ont,  pull  out,  on  the  Long  Trail-*the  trail  that  is 
always  new. 

It's  North  you  may  run  to  tlie  rime-ringVi  siuii 

Or  South  to  the  blind  Horn's  hate; 
Or  East  all  the  way  into  Mississippi  Biqf, 

Or  West  to  the  Golden  Gate; 
Where  the  blindest  hhiffs  hold  good,  dear  ksa, 
And  the  wildest  tales  are  tnie, 

And  the  men  bulk  big  on  the  old  tnul,  our  own  trail,  the 

out  trail, 

And  life  runs  large  on  the  Long  Trail — the  trail  that  is 
always  new. 

Mil 
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The  days  are  sick  and  cokl,  and  the  skies  are  giaj  and  oSd^ 

And  the  twioe4ireat]ied  m%  blow  damp; 
And  rd  seU  my  tired  soul  for  the  bucking  beam-sea  nl 

Of  a  Uack  Bilbao  tiamp ; 

With  her  load-line  over  her  hatch,  dear  lass, 
And  a  drunken  Dago  crew, 

And  her  nose  held  down  on  the  old  trail,  our  own  ttsHf 
the  out  trail, 

From  Cadiz  Bar  on  the  Loi^  Trail — the  trail  that  k 
always  new. 

There  be  triple  ways  Co  take,  of  the  ea^  or  the  sub^ 
Or  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  makl; 

But  the  sweetest  way  to  me  is  a  ship's  upon  the  sea 

In  the  heel  of  the  North-East  Trade. 
Can  you  hear  the  crash  on  her  bows,  dear  laS8| 
And  the  drum  of  the  racing  screw, 
As  she  ships  it  green  on  the  old  trail,  our  own  tiaily  die 
out  trail, 

As  she  lifts  and  'scends  on  the  Long  Trail — the  trail  fkt 
is  always  new? 

See  the  shaking  funnels  roar,  with  the  Peter  at  the  fore, 

And  the  fenders  grind  and  heave, 
And  the  derricks  clack  and  grate,  as  the  tackle  boob 
the  crate, 

And  the  fall-rope  whines  through  the  sheaie; 
It 's  *  Gang-pbnk  up  and  in,'  dear  laas. 
It 's  '  Hawsers  warp  her  throi^h  \  * 
And  it's  ^All  dear  aft*  on  the  old  trail,  our  own  nd, 
the  out  trail, 

We're  backing  down  on  the  Long  Trail— 4he  trail  that  ii 
always  new. 
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O  the  mutter  OTerside,  when  the  port-fbg  holds  us  tied, 

And  the  sirens  hoot  their  dread  I 
When  £iMt  bj  loot  we  creep  o'er  the  faueksi  fiewkss  deep 

To  the  sob  of  the  ipiestiog  lead  1 
It's  down  bj  the  Lower  Hope^  dear  las8» 
With  the  Gtmfieet  Sands  in  view, 

Till  the  Mouse  swings  green  on  the  old  trail,  our  own 

trail,  the  out  trail, 
And  the  Gull  Light  lifts  on  the  Long  Trail^ — the  trail 

that  is  always  new* 

O  the  blaziag  tropic  night,  when  the  wake  *s  a  wek  of  light 

That  holds  the  hot  sky  tame, 

AuJ  ihe  steady  lorc-iuoL  siiures  tiuougli  the  pi4mct-puwdcr*d 
floors 

Where  the  scared  whale  flukes  in  flame! 
Her  plates  are  scarr'd  by  the  sun,  dear  las9) 
And  her  ropes  are  taunt  with  the  dew, 
For  we're  booming  down  on  the  old  tiaily  our  own  trails  the 
out  traily 

We^re  saggpng  south  on  the  Long  Trail — the  trail  that  is 
always  new. 

Then  home,  get  her  homey  where  the  drunken  rollers  comb, 

And  the  sboutiiig  seas  drive  bf^ 
And  the  engines  stamp  and  ring,  and  the  wet  bows  reel 
and  swiogi 

And  the  Sonthcm  Cross  rides  higbl 
Yes,  the  old  lost  stars  wheel  buck,  dear  lass, 
That  blaze  in  the  velvet  bbe; 

They're  ail  old  fiiends  on  the  old  trail,  our  own  trail,  the 
out  trail, 

They're  God's  own  guides  on  the  Long  Trail — the  trail 
that  is  always  new. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING 


Fly  forward,  O  my  heart,  from  the  Foreiand  to  the  Stan— 

We're  stc.iniin^  all  too  slow, 
And  it 's  twenty  thousand  nule  to  our  little  lazy  isle 

Where  the  trumpet-orchids  blow! 
You  have  heard  the  call  of  the  off^hoie  wind 
And  the  voice  of  the  deep>«ea  nun; 
Yon  hive  hctid  the  song— how  knigl  how  long! 

Pd]  out  on  the  trail  ag^tn? 

The  ]  .Ol  d  knows  what  we  may  hnd,  dear  lass. 
And  the  deuce  knows  what  we  may  do— 
But  weVe  back  once  more  on  the  old  trail,  our  owa  tral, 
the  out  trail, 

WeVe  down,  hull  down  on  the  Long  Trails  the  tnil  tlot 
is  always  new. 

*<^7.  Recessional 

OD  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-Hne— 
Beneath  whose  swfnt  Hand  we  hold 

Doniinion  over  palm  and  pioe-^ 
Loid  God  of  HostSi  be  with  us  yct» 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget  1 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies— 

The  captains  and  the  kin^s  depart- 
Still  Stands  Thine  ancient  sacnlice, 
An  humble  and  a  coDthtc  heart* 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  foiget,  lest  we  foigct! 
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Far-cdl*d  our  navies  melt  a.vay — 
Oo  dvnnt  tod  hetdisiid  noks  the  foe  » 

Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yeiterday 
Is  one  with  Nnie?eh  and  Tyiel 

Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 

Lest  wt  ibrget,  lest  ve  fbiget  I 

Ifi  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  hate  not  Thee  hx  a«e» 

Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use 

Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law- 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  Ik-  With  us  yct| 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  htT  trust 
In  recking  tube  and  iron  shard  — 

All  valiaat  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 

And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  gnanl— 

For  fbntic  boast  and  foolish  word, 

Thy  Mercy  00  Thy  People,  Loidl 


RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 
S68.  Smg 

QHE's  somewhere  in  tlie  sunhght  strong, 
^    Her  tears  are  in  the  falling  rain. 
She  calls  me  in  the  wind's  soft  song, 
And  with  the  ioweis  she  comes  agaiiu 

Yon  bird  is  but  her  messeoger^ 
The  moon  is  but  her  silTcr  car} 

Yet!  fon  mA  moon  aie  ant  by  her, 
And  ereif  wistfid  wntii^  stw. 


RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 


96g.       The  Second  Crutifixim 

T  OUD  - mockers  In  the  loanDg  street 


^   Say  Christ  is  cradfied  agttn: 

Twice  pierced  His  gospd-bearing  feet, 
Twice  broken  His  great  hean  in  vain. 


For  Christ  talks  with  me  all  the  whiie. 

No  angel  now  to  roll  the  stone 
From  off  His  voawaking  sleeps 

In  vain  shall  Mary  watch  alone, 
In  Tain  the  soldiers  ngll  keep. 

Yet  while  they  deem  my  Lord  is  dead 
My  eyes  are  on  His  shining  head. 

Ah  I  never  more  shall  Mary  hear 
That  voice  exceeding  sweet  and  low 

Within  the  garden  calling  clear: 
Her  Lord  Is  gon^  and  she  must  go* 

Yet  aU  the  while  my  I#oid  I  meet 
In  eiery  London  lane  and  sttcet* 

Poor  Lazaros  shaU  wail  in  tain, 
And  Bartimcns  still  go  hUnd; 

The  healing  hem  shaU  n^er  again 
Be  touched  by  suffering  humankind. 

Yet  all  the  while  I  see  them  rest. 
The  poor  and  outcast,  on  His  breast* 


I  hear,  and  to  myself  I  smile, 
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No  more  tioto  the  stubborn  heart 
With  gentle  knocking  shall  He  plead, 

No  mofe  the  mystic  |Niy  staity 
For  Christ  twice  dead  is  dead  indeed. 

So  In  the  street  I  hear  men  say. 
Yet  Christ  is  with  nm  all  the  daj. 


LAURENCE  BINYON 
870.         Tfmcatim  to  Tmtb 

K1860 

/^OMB  then,  as  ever,  like  the  wind  at  mornbgl 
Joyous,  O  Youth,  in  the  agkl  worid  renew 

Freshness  to  feel  the  eternities  around  it, 

Rain,  stars  and  clouds,  light  and  the  sacred  dew. 
The  strong  sun  shines  above  thee: 
That  strengtli,  that  radiance  bring  I 
If  Winter  come  to  Winter, 
When  shall  men  hope  for  Spring? 


i7U        0  If^orld,  be  Nobler 

O WORLD,  he  n^Mer,  for  her  sake! 
If  she  but  knew  thee  what  thou  art. 
What  wrongs  are  borne,  what  deeds  are  done 
In  thee,  beneath  thy  daily  son, 

Know'st  thou  not  that  her  tender  heart 
For  pain  and  wy  shame  woold  break? 
O  Worid,  be  nobler,  for  her  sakel 


872.  B/  the  Margin  of  the  Great  I>eep 
"W^HEN  the  bmtk  of  twilight  blows  to  flame  the  mistf 

™  skies, 

A!l  its  vaporous  sap] ire,  violet  glow  and  silver  gleam. 
With  their  ni;:;^ic  flood  n^e  through  the  gateway  of  the  eyes; 
I  am  one  with  the  twihght's  dream. 

When  the  trees  and  skies  and  fields  are  one  in  dndqr  mood, 
Every  heart  of  man  b  ra])t  within  the  mother's  breast: 

Full  of  jicace  and  sleep  and  dreams  in  the  va^iy  quietude, 
I  am  one  with  then  hearts  at  rest. 

Fron  our  immemorial  joys  of  hearth  and  home  and  loie 
Stiay'd  away  along  the  margin  of  the  unknown  tide^ 
AU  its  reach  of  soundless  cafan  can  thrill  me  fir  above 
Word  or  touch  from  the  lips  be»de« 

Aye,  and  deep  and  deep  and  deeper  let  ne  drink  and  dot 
From  the  olden  fountain  more  than  fight  or  peace  or  dxeait 
Such  primaeval  being  as  o'erfifls  the  hesrt  widi  awc^ 
Growing  one  with  its  silent  stieam. 

*7J.  The  Great  Breath 

TTS  edges  foamed  with  amethyst  and  rose, 

^     Withers  once  more  die  old  blue  iiov^cr  or  di^. 
There  where  the  ether  like  a  diamond  giows^ 
Its  petals  fade  away. 

A  shadowy  tnmuk  atin  the  dnsky  air; 
Sparkle  the  ddicate  dewi,  the  distant  snows; 

The  great  deep  thrills — for  through  it  everywhete 

The  breath  of  iicauty  blows. 
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I  saw  how  aU  the  trembling  iges  past, 
Moulded  to  her  by  deep  aid  deeper  bfetth, 
Kcar'd  to  the  hour  when  Beanty  breathes  her  Um 
And  knows  hendF  in  death. 


T.  STUROE  MOORB 
8z4.  A  2)uet 

^  "CLOWFRS  nodding  gaily,  scent  in  air, 
*      Flowers  posied,  flowers  for  the  hair, 
Sleepy  flowers,  flowers  bold  to  stare  * 
'O  pick  me  somel 

'  SheOs  widi  lip,  or  toothy  or  bleeding  guniy 
Tell-tak  shells,  and  shells  thitt  whisper  Cam^ 
Shells  that  stammer,  hhsh,  and  yet  are  dumb- 
*0  let  me  hear/ 

•  Eyes  so  i>Iack  they  draw  one  trembling  near, 
Brown  eyes,  caverns  llcxxlcd  with  a  tear, 
CkMidless  ^yes,  blue  eyes  so  windy  dear——' 

'b  look  at  mei' 

*  Kisses  sadly  blown  across  the  sea, 
Daikliog  kisMSi  kisses  finr  and  fre^ 
Bob-Mhcffy  kisses  tneath  a  tree  * 

*0  gire  me  one  I* 

Thus  sang  a  king  ami  (^ueeo  in  Dtibylon. 


FRANCIS  THOMPSON 


87T.  Tkf  9oppy  I 

CUMMER  set  lip  to  earth's  bosom  bsie^ 

^    And  left  the  iush*!!!  prine  in  a  poppy  there; 

Like  a  yawn  of  fire  from  the  grass  it  came, 
Aiid  the  faDniog  wind  putFd  it  to  flapping  llame. 

With  burnt  mouth  red  like  a,  lion's  it  drank 
The  blood  of  the  sun  as  he  slaughter'd  sank, 
And  dipp*d  its  cup  in  the  purpurate  biuoe 
When  the  eastern  conduits  ran  with  wine. 

Till  it  grew  iethargied  with  £erce  hiiasi 
And  hot  as  a  swinkdd  gipsy  is. 
And  drowsed  in  sleepy  aarageries, 
With  mouth  wide  a-pout  for  a  suitiy  kiss. 

A  child  and  roan  paced  side  by  stde» 

Treading  the  skuts  of  eventide  i 

But  between  the  cksp  of  hb  band  and  hen 

Lay,  felt  aoti  twenty  withered  years.  i 

She  tuittMi  with  the  rout  of  her  dusk  Sooth  hiiiv 

And  saw  the  sleeping  gipsy  there; 

And  sn^tch'd  and  snapp'd  it  in  swift  child's  whia,  i 
With — *  Keep  it,  long  as  you  iive  1  * — to  him. 

And  his  smile,  as  nynij  hs  from  their  iaviog  moeS) 
Trembled  up  from  a  bath  of  tears; 
And  joy,  like  a  mew  sea-rock*d  apart, 
Toss*d  on  the  wave  of  his  troubled  hcarti 
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For  U  mm  what  she  did  not  see, 
Thit  'It  kifttHfd  bj  ks  own  feifcncy^ 
The 

And  suddenly  'twixt  his  hand  and  bert 

knew  the  twenty  Ni.']:!x'r'd  years- 
No  liower,  but  twenty  shnveii'd  yean* 

^Was  anrer  such  thing  until  this  hour,* 
Low  to  his  heart  he  <viid;  *tiie  flower 
Of  skcp  brings  wakoung  to  ne^ 
And  of  obiinoQ  memoiy.' 

*Was  Defer  this  thing  to  mt*  he 

*  Though  with  bruised  poppies  my  feet  are  red  I ' 
A  lid  again  to  his  own  heart  very  low: 
^O  child!  I  love,  for  I  love  and  knowj 

*But  you,  who  love  nor  know  at  all 
The  diverse  chambers  in  Love's  gaest-hiU, 
Where  some  rise  eirly,  few  sit  long: 
In  how  diffeiing  accents  hear  the  throng 
Hb  great  Pentecostal  tongue; 

'Who  know  not  love  from  amity, 

Nor  niy  reported  self  from  me; 

A  fair  fit  gift  is  this,  mc*?ccms, 

You  g^ve — this  withering  flower  of  dreams* 

^O  liankly  fickle^  and  ficklj  trae, 
Do  yoit  know  what  the  days  will  do  to  yoof 
To  your  Love  and  yon  wiul  the  days  wUJ  do^ 
O  frankly  fickle,  and  fickly  trae? 


FRANCIS  THOMPSON 


*You  have  loved  me,  Fair,  three  lives — or  <Ujj; 
*TwiIl  pass  with  the  passiog  of  my  £ace» 
But  where  /  go,  your  face  goes  too^ 
To  watch  lest  I  play  false  to  you. 

*  I  am  but,  ray  sweet,  your  foster-lover, 
Knowing  well  when  certain  years  are  over 
You  vanish  from  me  to  another ; 

Yet  I  know,  and  love,  like  the  fbster-modier. 

*  So,  frankly  fickle,  and  fickly  tnie  I 
For  my  brief  life-while  I  take  from  you 
This  token,  fair  and  tit,  meseems, 

For  me — this  withering  Homer  of  drcamSi' 

•      •  * 

The  sleep-flower  suays  in  the  wheat  its  head, 
Heavy  with  dreams,  as  that  with  bread  : 
The  goodly  grain  and  the  sun-flush'd  sleeper 
The  reaper  reap%  and  Time  the  reaper. 

I  hang  'mid  men  my  needless  head, 

And  my  fniit  is  dicams,  as  theirs  is  bread: 

The  goodly  men  and  the  sun-hazed  sleeper 

Time  shall  reap,  but  after  the  reaper 

The  world  shall  glean  of  me,  me  the  sleeper  I 

Love !   love  !  your  flower  of  wither'd  dream 
In  leaved  rhyme  lies  safe,  I  deem. 
Sheltered  and  shut  in  a  nook  of  rhyme, 
From  the  reaper  man^  and  his  reaper  Time. 

Love  !  /  fall  into  the  claws  of  Time: 
But  lasts  within  a  leaved  rhyme 
All  that  the  world  of  me  esteems— 
My  wither'd  dreams,  my  wither'd  dreams* 
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876.  J^on  Nobis 

rUOT  unto  OS,  O  Loid, 
^  ^    Not  utto  us  the  ntptuve  of  the  day, 
The  pesoe  of  night,  or  Jbie^s  dinne  surprise. 

High  heart,  high  speech,  high  deedi  'mid  huiiuufing  e 

For  It  Thy  word 

AU  these  are  takeo  away. 

Not  unto  us,  O  Lord : 

To  us  thoj  givest  the  scorn,  the  scourge,  the  scar. 
The  ache  of  life,  the  loneliness  of  death. 
The  insufferable  suificieocy  of  breathy 
And  with  Thy  sword 
Thou  piercest  very  far* 

Not  unto  us,  O  Lord: 

Nay,  Lord,  but  unto  her  be  all  things  given— 
My  light  and  life  and  earth  and  sky  be  blasted^* 
Bat  let  not  all  that  wealth  of  feve  be  wMRed: 
Lee  HeiJ  afod 
The  pavanent  of  her  Hetml 


KATHARiNli  TYNAN  HlNiLSON 
£iheep  and  Lambs 

ALL  in  the  April  morning, 
April  airs  were  abroad  j 
The  sheep  with  their  little  Jambs 
Passed  me  by  on  the  road. 


KATHARINE  TYNAN  HINKSON 

The  sbeep  with  their  Utde  lambs 

Passed  me  by  on  the  road; 
All  io  an  April  efeniag 

I  thought  on  llie  Lanri>  of  God. 

The  lambs  were  weary,  and  crying 

With  a  weak  human  cry, 
I  thoiig)it  on  the  Lamb  of  God 

Going  ncddy  to  die* 

Up  in  the  blue,  blue  mountains 

Dewy  pastures  are  sweet: 
Rest  for  the  little  bodi^ 

Real  for  the  itttk  fiecL 

Rest  for  the  Lamb  of  God 

Up  on  the  hill-top  gree% 
Only  a  cross  of  shame 

Two  stark  crosses  between. 

All  in  the  April  evenings 

Aj)nl  airs  were  abroad ; 
I  snw  the  sheep  with  their  Iambs, 
And  thought  on  the  Lamb  of  God. 

FRANCES  BANNERMAN 
S79.         An  Upper  Chamber 

1CAME  into  the  City  and  none  knew  me; 
None  came  forth,  none  shouted  'He  is  berel 
Not  a  hand  with  laurel  would  bestrew  mc^ 
AM  the  way  by  which  I  drew  anm^ 
Night  ray  buuiery  and  mj  herald  Fear. 
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But  I  knew  whm  ooe  so  I^g  had  tnited 
In  the  low  nxnn  at  the  8tairway*s  hdghti 
Treinbliiig  lest  my  foot  ahoidd  ht  belated^ 

Singing,  sighing  for  the  lonj^  hoars*  flight 

Towards  the  moment  of  our  dc.ir  eirlighU 

I  came  into  the  City  when  you  hailVi  me 
SaTiour,  and  again  your  chosen  I  rd:^ 

Not  one  guessing  what  it  was  that  fail'd  me^ 
While  aloqg  int  way  aa  they  adoied 
Thousands,  thousands,  ahonled  m  accoid. 

But  through  all  the  joy  I  knew — I  only — 

How  the  hostel  of  my  heart  hy  bare  and  cold. 

Silent  of  its  music,  and  how  lonely  ! 

Never,  though  you  crown  me  with  your  goldy 
Shall  I  find  that  little  chamber  as  ik  oldl 

ALICE  MEYNELL 
S/p*  Renouncement 

1  MUST  not  think  of  thee;  and,  tired  yet  strong, 
^    I  shun  the  loie  that  Inrks  in  all  delighl — 
The  lore  of  thee   and  in  the  bbe  heafen's  hdght» 

A  lid  m  the  dearest  passage  of  a  song. 

Oh,  just  beyond  the  sweetest  thoughts  that  throng 

This  breast,  the  thought  of  tlicc  waits  hidden  yet  bright 

But  it  must  never,  never  come  in  sight ; 
I  nnist  stop  shoit  of  thee  the  whole  day  long. 
Bot  when  sleep  comes  to  dose  each  difficult  day, 

When  mght  gives  pause  to  the  long  watch  I  keep, 
And  all  my  hoods  I  needs  must  loose  apart^ 
Most  doff  my  will  as  laiment  hod  away,— 

With  the  first  dream  that  comes  with  the  first  sleep 
I  run,  I  run,  i  am  gathered  to  thy  iieart. 

KQ5 
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880.      Tie  £jufy  of  the  Lamis 

CHE  walks— the  Jady  of  my  de%ht— 
^   A  ahcpherdeat  of  ibeep. 
Her  flocks  are  thcwghts.    She  keqs  them  white  t 
She  guards  them  from  the  steep. 

She  feeds  them  on  the  fragrant  height^ 

And  folds  liieni  ia  for  sleep. 

She  looms  matenial  hiUs  and  hrigh% 

Dark  valleys  safe  and  deep. 
Her  dreams  are  umocent  at  night; 

The  chastest  stars  may  peep. 
She  walks — tlie  lady  of  my  delight— 
A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 

She  holds  her  little  thoughts  in  sight, 
Though  gay  they  ran  and  leap. 

She  is  so  circumspect  and  right; 

She  has  her  soul  to  keep. 
She  walks— the  lady  of  my  delight— 

A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 


'*      And  the  mould  of  His  haad. 
That  you  shook  'neath  His  stroki% 
That  you  trembled  and  broke 
To  this  bemtiful  land. 

Here  He  loosed  from  Hb  hand 
A  brown  tumult  of  wingSi 
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DORA  SIGERSOM 
Ireland 

WAS  the  dream  of  a  God, 
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Till  the  wind  on  the  sea 
Bore  the  stfange  melody 
Of  an  island  that  sings. 

He  made  you  all  fair» 

You  in  purple  and  gold^ 
You  in  silver  and  green. 
Till  no  eye  that  has  seen 

Without  love  can  behold* 

I  have  left  you  behind 

In  the  path  of  the  past, 
With  the  white  bii  ath  of  flowCTii 
With  the  best  of  God's  hours, 

I  have  kft  you  at  hot. 

MARGARET  L.  WOODS 
Genius  Loci 

T3EACE,  Shepherd,  peace  I   What  lx)ots  it  singing  on 
SiQce  long  ago  grace-giving  i^hoebus  died, 

And  all  the  train  that  loved  the  stieam-bnght  side 
Of  the  poetic  mount  with  ham  are  gone 
Beyond  the  shores  of  Styx  and  Acheron, 

In  unexpIorM  realms  of  night  to  hide. 

The  clouds  that  strew  their  shadows  hi  and  wide 
Are  all  of  Heaven  that  visits  Helicon. 
Yet  here,  where  never  rouse  or  god  did  haunt, 

Still  liitiy  bumc  nameless  j>o\ver  oi  Nature  Stray, 
Pleased  with  the  reedy  sticanrs  continual  chant 

And  purple  ]>omp  of  these  broad  fields  in  May. 
The  shepherds  meet  liini  where  he  herds  the  kine, 
And  careless  pass  him  by  whose  is  the  gift  divine. 
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YN  the  hour  of  death,  after  this  life's  whim, 

When  the  heart  beats  low,  and  the  eyes  ^row  di% 
And  pin  bas  exhausted  every  lioib^ 

The  lover  of  the  Lord  shall  tnist  in  Hin* 

When  the  will  has  forgotteo  the  lifelong  ainiy 
And  the  mind  can  only  disgrace  its  fione^ 
And  a  man  is  unceitab  of  his  own  name 
The  power  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  this  fiame. 

When  the  last  sigh  is  heaved,  and  the  Lot  tear  shed, 
And  the  coffin  is  waiting  beside  the  bed, 

And  the  widow  and  child  forsake  the  dead — 

The  angel  oi  the  Lord  sliall  liii  thi^  head. 

For  even  the  purest  delight  may  pall, 

And  power  must  fail,  and  the  pride  must  fjJl, 
And  the  love  of  the  dearest  friends  grow  smaii— 
But  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  all  in  alL 
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Enough  ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  P"arae  I    •  •  .  .  .  361 

Even  such  is  Time,  that  takes  in  trust    •  •  •  •  •  2^ 

Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam       •      •      •  •  •  .  .  631 


Fain  would  I  change  that  note      •      •      •      •       •      .  ^ 

Fair  Amoret  is  gone  astray   43a 

Fair  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair      •       •       •      •       •  .101 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see       .       .       •      •       •       •  25a 

Fair  is  my  Love  and  cruel  as  she's  fair  .       •      •       .       .  iJ3 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree   «53 

Fair  ship,  that  from  the  Italian  shore    ....       .  707 

Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France  

False  though  she  be  to  me  and  love      .       .       .       •       •  431 

False  world,  good  night  I  since  thou  hast  brought  .       •       .  icc 

Farewell  I  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing      .       »       .  i  ;^ 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o*  the  sun   140 

Fine  knacks  for  ladies  !  cheap,  choice,  brave,  and  new  ,       •  ^ 

First  came  the  primrose   3^ 

Flowers  nodding  gaily,  scent  in  air       .       ,       ,       ,       ,  874 

Fly  envious  Time,  till  thou  run  out  thy  race  ....  308 

Fly  hence,  shadows,  that  do  keep  333 

Follow  a  shadow,  it  still  flies  you   187 

Follow  thy  fair  sun,  unhappy  shadow  1  •       «       .       ,  .170 
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Follow  your  taint,  follow  with  accents  sweet  f 
Foolish  prater,  what  dost  thou 
For  a  name  unknown  .... 

For  her  gait,  if  she  be  wallcinfj 
For  knijilithood  is  not  in  the  feats  of  warre 
Forbear,  bold  youth  ;  all 's  heaven  here  . 
Forget  not  yet  the  tried  intent 
Fra  bank  to  bank,  fra  wood  to  wood  I  rin 
Fresh  Spring,  the  herald  of  loves  mighty  king 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 
From  low  to  high  doth  dissolution  climb 
From  the  forests  and  highlands 
From  yon  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring 
From  yon,  lanthe,  little  troubles  pass 
Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies      •  • 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may  .  • 

Get-Q^V  g^op  for  shame  ♦    The  blooming  mom 
Give  a  man  a  horse  he  can  ride  • 

Give  all  to  love  

Give  me  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet  . 
Give  pardon,  blessed  soul,  to  my  bold  cries 
GlTC  place,  vou  lailies,  and  begone  I  • 
Go  and  catch  a  falling  star  ... 
Go  fetch  lo  me  a  pint  o'  wine . 
Go,  for  they  call  you.  Shepherd,  from  the  hill 
Go  from  me.   Yet  I  feel  that  I  shall  stand 
Go.  lovely  Rose  .... 
Goa  L)  acus,  ever  young  .       .  • 
God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old  • 
God  who  created  me     .       .  • 
Gone  were  but  the  winter  cold  • 
Good-morrow  to  the  day  so  fair 
Great  men  have  been  among  us  ;  hands  that  penn'd 


Had  we  but  world  enough,  and  time 
Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove !  • 
Hail  holy  light,  ofspring  of  Heav*n  first-bom 
Hail,  sister  springs.       .       •       ,  . 
Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit  1     .       .  . 
Hallow  the  threshold,  crown  the  posts  anew! 
Hame,  haroe,  hame,  O  hame  fain  wad  I  be 
Happy  those  early  days,  when  I    ,  • 
Haik!  ah,  the  Nightingale    •      •  • 
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Hark  t  hark !  the  Iftrk  at  heaven's  gate  sings  .      •       .       •  199 
Hark !    Now  everything  is  still     ......  ai9 

Hark  1  the  mavis'  evening  sang  506 

He  first  deceased ;  she  for  a  little  tried  180 

He  has  conn'd  the  lesson  now  660 

He  that  is  by  Mooni  now      .....       .       .  Ba^ 

He  that  is  down  needs  fear  oo  fall  .....       .  3^ 

He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek  99a 

He  who  has  once  been  happy  is  for  aye  .  .  •  •  .  81I 
Heap  cassia,  sandal-bnds  and  stripes  .....  715 
Hear  the  voice  of  the  Bard     .....       ,       T  4® 

Hear,  ye  ladies  that  despise  srj 

Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me    •       •       •       •       •        .        .  694 

Hence,  all  yon  vain  delights  ai6 

Hence,  heart,  with  her  that  most  depart       •      •       .  .43 

Hence  loathid  Melancholy  ,       .  310 

Hence  vain  deluding  joyes  .....  ,  .  Jit 
Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee  ......  a6i 

Here  a  little  cnild  I  stand  •^t 

Here  a  pretty  baby  lies  973 

Here,  ever  since  yon  went  abroad  ...       .       ,  .5^7 

Here  in  this  seqaester'd  close   .8*4 

Here  she  lies,  a  pretty  bud  arf* 

Hey  nonny  nol.       .       •  59 

Hey  t  now  the  day  dawis  .4' 

Hierusalem,  ray  happy  home  ,61 

High-spirited  friend       ......        •       .  191 

Highway,  since  yon  my  chief  Pamassns  be    .       .       .  .9* 

His  golden  locks  Time  hath  to  silver  tani*d  .  .  .  loa 
How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taagbt  ...  •  .  .179 
How  like  a  Winter  hath  my  absence  been  .  .  ,  .15^ 
How  many  times  do  1  love  thee,  dear  f  .  .  ,  .  .  661 
How  near  me  came  the  hand  of  Death   .       .       ,       ,       •  *39 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rert  45S 

How  vainly  men  themselves  amaze  ...  .  ,  -359 
Hush  I  my  d»r,  lie  still  and  slumber  .  .  .  .  .  435 
Hyd,  Absoloo,  thy  gilte  trcsan  dcri  it 


I  am  that  which  began   •  ..80$ 

I  am  1  yet  what  I  am  who  cares,  or  knowst  •  ,  ,      .  6ti 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee    •      .      •       •  .  ,  .611 

I  ask  no  kind  return  of  lore   ...       •  .  .  .475 

I  came  into  the  City  and  none  knew  me .       •  .  ,      •  8^ 
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I  cannot  change  at  othert  do  .      .  • 

1  cannot  eat  but  little  meat    .       •  • 
I  dare  not  ask  a  kiss      .       .       •  • 
I  did  but  look  and  love  awhile 
I  did  not  choose  thee,  dearest    It  was  Love 
I  do  confess  thou'rt  smooth  and  fair 
I  do  not  love  thee ! — no !  I  do  not  love  thee  I 
1  dream'd  that,  as  I  wandcrM  by  the  way 
I  dug,  beneath  the  cypress  shade 
I  feed  a  flame  within,  which  to  torments  me 
I  flung  me  rounrl  him  .... 
I  got  me  flowers  to  straw  Thy  way 
I  have  a  mistress,  for  perfections  rare 
I  have  bad  playmates,  1  have  had  companions 
I  intended  an  Ode  .... 
I  know  a  little  garden«close  . 

1  know  a  thing  that 's  most  nncommon 

2  know  my  soul  hath  power  to  know  all  things 
J  left  thcc  last,  a  child  at  heart 
I  long  have  had  a  quarrel  set  with  Time 
I  loved  a  lass,  a  fair  one 
I  loved  him  not ;  and  yet  now  he  is  g^one 
1  loved  thee  once;  Til  love  no  more 
1  made  another  garden,  yea  . 
I  mind  me  in  the  days  departed 
I  most  not  think  of  thee ;  and,  tired  yet  strong 
I,  my  dear,  was  bom  to-day  . 
1  play'd  with  you  'mid  cowslips  blowing 
1  pray  thcc,  leave,  love  me  no  more 
I  said — Then,  dearest,  since  'tis  so  .  . 
I  saw  fair  Chloris  walk  alone.       .  • 
1  saw  my  I>ady  weep  .... 
I  saw  old  Autumn  in  the  misty  mom  • 
1  saw  where  in  the  shrond  did  lurk  • 
I  sent  a  ring— a  little  band  . 

I  sing  of  a  mail  1  en  

I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife 
I  tell  you,  hopcle!>s  grief  ;s  j^aasiooless  . 
I  that  in  beill  was  and  gladn^ 
1  thought  of  Thee,  my  partner  and  my  guide 
1  thought  once  how  Theocritus  had  sung 
I  thought  to  meft  no  more,  so  dreary  secm*d 
i  took  my  heart  in  my  hand  .  . 
1  travelled  among  unlcnown 
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I  wtnder'd  lonely  u  *  dond   530 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innisfree   .       .       •       •  864 

I  will  make  you  brooches  and  toys  for  your  delight        .       •  846 

1  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lici      ....       .       .  387 

J^  with  whose  coloars  Myra  dress'd  her  bead  ....  96 

Ichot  a  burde  in  boure  bryht   4 

I'd  a  dream  to-night   658 

I'd  wed  yon  without  herds,  without  money  or  rich  array        .  713 

Vm  sittin*  on  the  stile,  Mary  .....       .       •  691 

I'm  wearin*  awa',  Tohn   519 

I've  heard  them  lifting  at  our  ewe-milking     ....  466 

If  all  the  world  and  lore  were  yoang     .  .    •      •       .       .  laa 

If  anght  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song  .....  459 

If  doughty  deeds  my  lady  please     .....        .  469 

If  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  have  died  .....  604 

*If  I  were  dead,  you'd  sometimes  say,  Poor  Child!  *       .       ,  761 

If  rightly  tuneful  bards  decide       ....       .       .  461 

If  the  quick  spirits  in  your  c)*c   390 

If  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays      •       •       .       .       .       .  67a 

If  there  were  dreams  to  sell                                             .  667 

If  thou  mast  love  me,  let  it  be  for  naught      .      •       •       .  685 

If  thou  wilt  ease  thine  heart   666 

If  to  be  absent  were  to  be                                                  .  344 

If  you  go  over  desert  and  mountain       .....  830 

In  a  drear -nighted  December        .....       .  633 

In  a  harbour  grene  aslepe  whereas  I  lay   45 

In  a  quiet  water'd  land,  a  land  of  roses  .....  849 

In  a  valley  of  this  restles  mind  04 

In  after  days  when  grasses  high     .....        .  826 

In  Clementina's  artless  mien                                             .  ^cB 

In  going  to  my  naked  bed  as  one  that  would  have  slept  .       .  46 

In  Scarlet  town,  where  I  was  bom  ....       .  389 

In  somer  when  the  shawes  be  sheyne     ...       .       •  aa 

In  the  hall  the  coffm  waits,  and  the  idle  armourer  stands        .  768 

In  the  highlands,  in  ihe  country  places  .....  847 
In  the  hour  of  death,  after  this  life's  whim     .       .       .  .883 

In  the  hour  of  my  distress  • 

In  the  merry  month  of  May  ,  -73 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan  .       .       •       .       «        .       .  ^ 

Into  the  silver  night  •       .       .  845 

Into  the  skies,  one  summer's  day  ....       •       •  756 

Is  it  so  small  a  thing                                              •       •  734 

It  fell  about  the  Martinmas  •       •  37* 

It  fell  in  the  ancient  periods  ....       «       ,  .670 
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It  ielX  on  a  day,  and  a  bonnie  simmer  day      •      •      •      .  377 

It  is  a  t>eauteous  evening,  calm  and  free   fiai 

It  is  an  ancient  Mariner  •       .       .  549 

It  i&  not,  Celia,  in  our  power  ..«•••.  405 

It  is  not  death,  that  sometime  in  a  sigh   649 

It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree  

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  flood  .....  Sa6 

It  is  the  miller's  daughter  701 

It  was  a  dismal  and  a  fearful  night   3Sa 

It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass   137 

It  was  a*  for  our  xightfn*  King   505 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago  ......  695 

It  was  not  in  the  Winter   651 

It  was  nut  like  your  great  and  gracioui  ways !       •       .       .  76a 

It  was  the  Winter  wifde   307 

Its  edges  foam'd  with  amethyst  and  rose        .       •       •       .  873 

Jenny  kiss'd  me  when  we  met   59a 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John  .       ••••••  497 

Know,  Cella,  since  thou  art  to  proud   093 

Ladies,  though  to  yonr  conquering  eyes  •      •      •      •      .  404 

Late  at  een,  drinkin'  the  wine   370 

Lawrence  of  vertuous  Fatlier  vertnoQS  Son     ....  319 

Lay  a  garland  on  my  herse     .......  009 

Leave  me,  O  Love,  which  reachcst  but  to  dust      .      •      •  aS 

LcDten  ys  come  with  love  to  toune        .       .       •      .       .  ^ 

Lestenyt,  lordyngcs,  both  elde  and  5ynge       ....  7 

Let  me  go  forth,  and  share   853 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds       ....  169 

Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay   144 

Let  us  drink  and  be  merry,  dance,  joke,  and  rejoice       .      .  3^ 

Life  I  I  know  not  what  thou  art   42i 

Like  the  Idalian  queen   035 

Like  thee  I  once  have  stcmmM  the  sea  of  life        .       •      .  47a 

Like  to  Diana  in  her  summer  weed   103 

Like  to  the  clear  in  highest  sphere.       .....  iqq. 

Lo,  qubat  it  is  to  love   4^ 

London,  thou  art  of  townes  ^  per  t€   13 

Long-expected  One-and-twcnty  4 So 

Look  not  thoa  on  beauty's  charming     .      •      •      .      .  ^ 
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Lords,  knights,  and  squiret ,  tht  nameroas  band 
Loud  mockers  in  the  roftring  street  • 
Love  bade  me  welcome  ;  yet  my  soul  drew  back 
Love  guards  the  roses  of  thy  lips  • 
Love  in  fantastic  triumph  sate  • 
Love  in  my  bosom  like  a  bee  • 
Love  is  a  sidcness  full  of  woes  • 
Love  is  enough :  though  the  World  be  a- waning 
Love  is  the  blossom  where  there  blows 
Love  not  me  for  comely  grace  • 
Love,  thou  art  abaolute,  sole  Lord 
Love  thy  country,  wish  it  well 
Love  wingM  my  Hopes  and  taught  me  how  to  fly 
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99 
411 

92 
III 

11 
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443 
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Marie  Hamilton  *s  to  the  kirk  gane 
Mark  where  the  pressing  wind  shoots  javclin-likc 
Martial,  the  things  that  do  attain  . 
Marvel  of  marvels,  if  I  myself  shall  behold 
Mary  1  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings  . 
May  I    Be  thou  never  graced  with  birds  that  sing 
May !  queen  of  blossoms       •      •  • 
Me  so  oft  my  fancy  drew 
Men  grew  sae  cauld,  maids  sae  unkind  • 
Merry  Margaret  ..... 
Methought  1  saw  my  late  espoused  Saint 
Mild  is  the  parting  year,  and  sweet 
Milton  1  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour 
More  love  or  more  disdain  I  crave  .  • 
Mortality,  behold  and  fear  1  .       .  • 
Most  glorious  Lord  of  Lyfe !  that,  on  this  day 
Mother,  1  cannot  mind  my  wheel  . 
Mother  of  Hermes !  and  still  youthful  Maia  I 
Much  have  I  travell'd  in  the  realms  of  gold 
Music,  when  soft  voices  die  • 
My  blood  so  red    .       .  . 
My  Damon  was  the  Brst  to  wake 
My  days  among  the  Dead  are  past 
My  dear  and  only  Love,  1  pniy 
My  delight  and  thy  delight  . 
My  faint  spirit  was  sitting  in  the  light 
My  grief  on  the  sea       .      .  . 
My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  heart  is  high  above,  my  body  is  full  of  bliss 
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My  he&rt  is  like  a  singing  bird      •      •      •      •      •      •  ?8o 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  1  behold   53a 

My  little  Son,  who  look'd  from  thoughtful  eyes  .  .  .  763 
My  Love  in  her  attire  doth  show  her  wit       ....  63 

My  love  is  strengthen'd,  though  more  weak  in  leeming  .       .  158 

My  love  o'er  the  water  bends  dreaming   797 

My  lute,  awake!  perform  the  last  38 

My  mother  bore  me  in  the  southern  wild       •      •      •      •  487 

My  new -cut  ashlar  takes  the  light   865 

My  noble,  lovely,  little  Ptggy   4^7 

i*«?gy    *  yo^g  ^^>ng   431 

My  PhiflU  hath  the  morning  sun  $8 

My  silks  and  fine  array   485 

My  sool,  sit  thou  a  patient  looker-on   377 

My  soul,  there  is  a  coontry   363 

My  thoughts  hold  mortal  strife   030 

My  true  Ioyc  bath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his   .      .  .  88 

Nay  bat  you,  who  do  not  love  her   }ai 

Near  to  the  silver  Trent   lid 

Never  seek  to  tell  thy  love   499 

Never  weather-beaten  sail  more  willing  bent  to  shore    .       .  176 

New  doth  the  sun  api>car  831 

News  from  a  foreign  country  came   406 

No  coward  soul  is  mine   738 

No,  no  1  go  not  to  Lethe,  neither  twist   698 

No  thyng  y»  to  man  so  dere  8 

Nobly,  nobly  Cape  Saint  Vincent  to  the  North-west  died  away  730 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note      ....  603 

Not,  Celia,  that  I  juster  am   410 

*  Not  ours,*  say  some,  *  the  thought  of  death  to  dread    .      .  854 

Not  unto  us,  O  Lord   876 

Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,  now  the  white ....  705 

Now  the  losty  spring  is  seen   aia 

Now  the  North  wind  ceases   774 

Now  winter  nights  enlarge  1^4 

Nans  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow  room  .       •      •      •  5^ 

O,  Brignall  banks  are  wild  and  fair       .       .       •       •       •  543 

O  Captain  !  my  Captain  !  our  fearful  trip  is  done  .       ,       ,  743 

O  Christ  of  God  I  whose  life  and  death  .       •       •       •       .  690 

O  come,  soft  r^t  of  cares  I  come,  Night  I     •      •      •      .  102 
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O  E«rth,  lie  heavilj  upon  her  eyes . 
O  Bj,  my  Soul  I    What  hangs  upon 
O  fly  not,  Pleasore,  pleasant-hearted  Pleasure 
O  for  some  honest  lover's  ghost 
O  for  the  mighty  wakening  that  aroused 
O  friend  !  1  know  not  which  way  I  must  look 
O  goddess  1  hear  these  toneless  numbers,  wrang 
O  hiippy  dames !  that  may  embrace 
O  happy  Tithon  1  if  thou  know'st  thy  hap 
O  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beaateoBS  se^ 
O,  I  hae  come  from  far  away  . 
O  joy  of  creation  .... 
O  lusty  May,  with  Flora  queen !  . 
O  many  a  day  have  I  made  good  ale  in  the  glco 
O  Mary,  at  thy  window  be    .  . 
O  Mary,  go  aud  call  the  cattle  home 
O  Memory,  thou  fond  deceiver 
O  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming! 
O  mortal  folk,  you  may  behold  and  see 
O  my  Dark  Rosaleen 
O  my  deir  hcrt,  young  Jesus  sweit  . 
O  my  Lnve  *s  like  a  red,  red  rose  . 
O  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart 
O  perfect  Light,  which  shaid  away 
O  ruddier  than  the  cherry  1    •  • 
O  saw  ye  bonnie  Lesley .       •  . 
O  saw  ye  not  fair  Ines?  .      .  • 
O  sing  unto  my  ronndelay  . 
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